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The  Cost  of  Photography  as  a Hobby 

C.  H.  CLAUDY 


YEARS  ago — a great  many  years  ago 
it  was  — when,  as  a boy,  I was 
given  my  first  photographic  outfit, 
I received  with  it  the  warning,  “The 
camera  is  an  expensive  toy,  my  son;  save 
your  pocket  money  if  you  wish  to  enjoy 
the  making  of  pictures.” 

It  was  true,  too,  in  a measure.  Photo- 
graphic supplies  cost  a deal  more  then 
than  they  do  now,  and  the  percentage  of 
good  photographs  which  resulted  from 
the  material  used  was  much  smaller  than 
today,  due  to  imperfections  of  material, 
lack  of  proper  apparatus,  and  the  fact 
that  amateur  photography  was  not  then, 
as  now,  almost  “fool-proof.” 

But  I managed  to  get  along,  even  with 
a boy’s  limited  allowance,  and  still  have 
as  cherished  treasures  some  of  the  first 
photographs  I ever  made;  nor  has  the 
pleasure  they  have  given  me  any  relation 
whatever  to  their  cost.  They  are,  in  the 
pleasant  musings  of  after  years  and  the 
light  of  greater  successes,  priceless. 

But  this  idea  that  photography  is  very 
expensive  as  a hobby  to  ride  for  pleasure 
still  persists.  Much  advertising  of  ways 
and  means,  of  apparatus  and  improved 
material,  has  spread  the  cult  of  the  camera 
from  earth’s  end  to  earth’s  end,  and  mil- 
lions now  snap  away  in  joyous  confidence 
that  the  “do  the  rest”  people  will  get 
something  from  their  efforts.  But  other 
millions  have  the  idea  that  it  is  an  ex- 
pensive habit,  nor  stop  to  get  the  actual 
facts. 


Let  us  consider  a typical  outfit,  a typical 
amateur,  and  a typical,  though  hypo- 
thetical, scale  of  expenditures,  and  com- 
pare them  with  other  hobbies  and  other 
pleasures.  Of  course  when  cameras  can 
be  bought  from  one  dollar  up  to  the  sev- 
eral hundreds,  and  of  such  varying  sizes 
as  to  make  the  difference  in  the  price  of 
supplies  run  from  pennies  to  dollars,  and 
when  one  can  take  one  picture  a month 
or  a hundred  a day,  any  stated  expendi- 
ture can  be  but  an  arbitrary  guess,  an 
average  struck  from  experience. 

Let  us  suppose  a beginner  with  no 
knowledge  of  the  art  who,  wishing  to  “do 
the  rest”  himself,  purchases  an  outfit. 


He  may  buy 

One  camera $15.00 

One  tank 5.00 

One  large  fixing-tray 50 

Two  smaller  developing-trays 40 

One  tripod 1.00 

Sensitive  material  (for  experiments)  2.80 

Chemicals 90 

Mounts,  paste,  brush 1 .00 

Trimmer 1.00 


$27.60 

This  is  a complete,  though  simple,  out- 
fit, which  will  enable  the  owner  to  take 
and  finish  pictures,  ready  for  gifts  or 
framing.  Now  let  us  arbitrarily  decide 
that  he  is  to  use  one  roll  of  films  a week, 
on  his  Sunday  walks;  the  times  that  he 
uses  more  will  be  offset  by  the  rainy 
Sundays  when  he  will  use  none.  If  his 
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films  cost  him  seventy  cents  a roll,  fifty- 
two  rolls,  or  a year’s  supply,  will  cost 
$36.40.  Developing-powders  for  these 
films  at  five  cents  each  amount  to  $2.60, 
fixing-bath  perhaps  50  cents.  Allowing 
the  quite  impossible  percentage  of  one 
hundred,  for  perfect-printing  negatives, 
and  one  and  one-half  sheets  of  paper  for 
each  negative,  to  permit  a perfect  print 
(also  hugely  in  excess  of  the  actual  neces- 
sity) he  has  to  buy  paper  to  make  almost 
a thousand  prints,  and,  at  twenty  cents  per 
dozen,  he  spends  $16.00  a year  in  paper. 
Developer  for  the  paper  and  fixing-bath 
for  the  print  can  be  roughly  stated  as  at 
seven  cents  per  dozen,  making  his  paper 
and  chemical  expenditure  $3.64. 

Now  add  a lump  sum  of  ten  dollars  for 
all  kinds  of  extras,  and  what  is  the  result  ? 
First  cost  (including  films,  devel- 
oper and  paper,  as  in  first  column, 
for  purely  experimental  pur- 


poses)  $26.65 

One  year’s  films,  one  a week 36.40 

Developing  films 3.10 

Paper 16.00 

Chemicals  for  paper 3.64 

Lump  sum  for  extras 10.00 


$95-79 

Or  something  less  than  two  dollars  a 
week. 

BUT,  and  it  is  a great  big  But  at  that, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  initial 
cost  of  the  outfit  should  not  be  charged 
against  the  expenditure  of  one  year,  but, 
pro  rata , against  all  the  years  that  it  is 
used.  When  you  pay  five  hundred  dol- 
lars for  a piano,  you  don’t  count  it  in 
current  expenses  for  the  year,  or  say  your 
year’s  music  costs  you  ten  dollars  a week. 
When  you  buy  a house  for  ten  thousand 
dollars,  you  don’t  claim  you  are  paying 
for  your  roof  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred 
dollars  per  week.  When  you  buy  a gun 
at  eighty  dollars,  you  don’t  count  it 
against  the  expenses  of  one  vacation,  and 
when  you  purchase  a table  for  three 
hundred  dollars,  you  don’t  claim  your 
billards  at  home  cost  you  six  dollars  a 
week!  You  spread  these  costs  out  to 
cover  the  life  of  what  is  bought;  the  piano, 
the  house,  the  gun,  the  billiard-table  — all 


last  for  a life-time,  and  their  great  first 
cost  is  spread  thin  and  small  when  carried 
over  a long  period  of  time. 

But  considering,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  the  average  amateur  spends 
two  dollars  a week  on  his  hobby,  which 
is  much,  much  greater  than  the  fact,  com- 
pare it  with  some  other  pleasures.  Do 
you  play  pool  and  billiards?  Play  three 
times  a week?  Billiards,  in  most  par- 
lors, is  fifty  cents  an  hour.  If  you  play 
two  hours  three  times  a week,  or  three 
hours  two  evenings  a week,  you  have 
spent  three  dollars. 

Do  you  go  to  the  theatre  ? How  many 
theatre  tickets  can  you  buy  for  two  dollars 
a week? 

Do  you  read?  How  many  books  can 
you  buy  for  two  dollars  a week,  and  how 
much  time  can  you  take  up  with  reading 
them? 

Do  you  play  cards?  No,  it’s  none  of 
my  business.  But,  if  you  do  play  cards, 
don’t  you  consider  two  dollars  a sitting 
getting  off  easy,  as  a general  rule  ? 

Did  you  ever  collect  postage-stamps? 
If  so,  you  know  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
expenditure  possible;  any  collection  worthy 
the  name  will  have  cost  many  hundreds 
of  dollars,  and  no  collection  is  ever  com- 
plete. New  series  of  stamps  are  con- 
tinually being  printed,  and  have  to  be 
included  in  the  collection,  not  to  mention 
the  ever-present  desire  to  get  some  rare 
old  stamp,  perhaps  at  a bargain,  all  of 
which  tends  to  slimness  of  pocketbook! 

But  in  spite  of  its  expense,  philately 
has  its  advantages  — there  can  be  no 
question  of  the  fact  that  stamp-collecting 
provides  the  collector  with  a knowledge  of 
geography,  of  curious  and  little-known 
countries,  states  and  principalities,  besides 
some  natural  history  and  ethnology  of 
the  various  nations  represented  in  the 
collection.  The  main  drawback  is  that 
stamp-work  is  sedentary,  and  philately 
has  nothing  to  offer  in  fresh  air  or  exer- 
cise save  as  the  devotee  gets  both  in  his 
journeys  after  the  fascinating  bits  of 
paper. 

Now  then.  How  does  the  hobby  of 
photography  compare  in  pleasure  and 
education  with  some  of  these  other 
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pleasures?  What  does  it  give  beside 
the  amusement  of  making  the  pictures? 

You  can’t  take  landscapes  indoors. 
You  have  got  to  go  out  in  the  country. 
The  little  camera  on  a strap  over  your 
shoulder  is  one  small  imp,  urging  you  to 
get  time  off  and  go  hunt  fresh  air,  fresh 
scenes,  natural  beauties.  You  may  start 
your  photographic  career  on  Fido  sitting 
against  the  back-yard  fence,  but  he  soon 
loses  his  charm  as  a subject.  You  may 
get  yourself  in  trouble  with  your  family 
and  friends  in  witless  attempts  at  por- 
traiture before  you  know  photography; 
but  you  soon  long  for  a subject  that  won’t 
“talk  back!”  There  never  was  a man, 
woman  or  child  who  got  the  camera  itch 
who  didn’t  make  a break  for  the  open 
spaces  and  the  good,  green  outdoors. 
There  never  was  one  who  used  a camera 
in  summer  who  wasn’t  led  to  the  apprecia- 
tion of  fall,  and  from  fall  to  winter.  I 
have  taken  photographs  for  two-thirds 
of  my  life.  I cannot  say  that  I have  cold 
chills  up  my  back  any  more  when  I see 
a dim,  red  light,  or  am  unable  to  keep  both 
feet  on  the  ground  when  I make  a good 
print.  But  I can  say  that  I never  let  a 
week  pass  without  getting  out  into  the 
open,  though  chained  to  a desk  during  the 
week,  and  that  I never  go  without  a well- 
worn,  black  leather  box  in  my  hand  and 
plates  or  films  in  my  pockets! 

Not  only  in  the  health,  the  exercise  and 
the  love  of  the  beautiful  which  the  carry- 
ing of  a camera  inculcates  into  its  devotees 
without  their  ever  being  aware  that  the 
magic  touch  of  nature  has  fallen  on  them 
through  its  medium,  but  in  the  education 
and  the  appreciation  of  what  is  and  what 
is  not  pictorial  and  artistic,  which  it  gives, 
does  the  camera  excel  any  other  hobby. 
You  may  spend  fifty  times  as  much  as  a 
camera  costs  on  books  and  learn  half  as 
much;  you  may  spend  your  all  on  games 
of  skill  and  chance  and  have  a good  time; 
but  you  cannot  for  the  same  money  get 
the  same  pleasure  plus  the  same  education, 
character-building  and  unconscious  absorp- 
tion o / the  beautiful  in  any  other  way 
than  by  getting  close  to  nature  with  the 
one  means  open  to  the  unskilled,  of  carry- 
ing her  counterpart  back  with  you. 


“Well,  perhaps,  compared  to  most 
things,  but  oh,  not  books!  Surely  you 
except  books!” 

Can’t  you  just  hear  the  hushed,  shocked 
voice  of  the  book-lover? 

Now,  I am  some  book-lover  myself. 
I’ve  a house  which  is  in  spots  not  fit  for 
human  habitation,  because  it’s  so  full  of 
books.  And,  while  no  student,  I can 
yield  to  few  in  love  of  good  literature  and 
good  words.  I would  not  argue  for  a 
moment  that  a man  should  choose  only 
a camera,  and  never  a book,  any  more 
than  I would  say  that  because  he  could 
afford  a camera,  therefore  must  he  never 
touch  cue  or  cards  or  know  the  feel  of  a 
butt  against  his  arm-pit  and  his  eye  be- 
tween the  sights,  or  the  heft  of  paddle  and 
the  dip,  dip  of  its  blade,  the  swing  and 
glory  of  a swift  rush  through  the  air  in  a 
motor,  or  the  perilous  and  strenuous  joys 
of  a balloon-ride.  They  are  all  good, 
and  each  of  its  family  and  kind  holds 
much  of  pleasure  and  something  of  educa- 
tion. 

But  I do  say  that  the  greatest  master  of 
language  the  world  has  ever  known, 
realized  what  he  was  saying  when  he  com- 
mended “sermons  in  stones,  books  in  the 
running  brooks,  and  good  in  everything,” 
and  that  you  and  I can  get  more  of  pleas- 
ure, more  of  education,  more  of  beauty, 
more  of  nature  and  life  and,  with  all  rev- 
erence, more  of  God,  out  of  a camera  and 
its  resistless  command  to  live  some  hours 
under  the  open,  -than  out  of  the  same 
money  invested  in  the  printed  page. 

As  for  the  more  expensive  hobbies,  who 
misses  the  aid  the  camera  gives  to  their 
enjoyment,  misses  the  best  part  of  his 
investment.  One  can  make  a three 
months’  trip  abroad  for  five  hundred 
dollars  and  store  up  a life-time  of  memories 
worth  ten  times  the  cost.  But  add  an- 
other fifty  dollars  to  the  list  of  expenses, 
take  a hand-camera  and  secure  your  own 
pic-tures  of  what  you  see,  and  there  is  no 
measure  of  the  added  pleasure  you  have 
gained.  Memories  fade  and  fail;  good 
photographs  keep  them  fresh  and  new. 

It  costs  from  several  hundreds  to  several 
thousand  to  own  and  use  a motor.  There 
are  few  ways  of  seeing  a country  compar- 
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able  to  riding  over  its  roads  behind  the 
“chug-chug”  of  the  gasoline  engine. 
But  the  very  speed  which  is  the  delight 
of  the  swift  cross-country  journey  mili- 
tates against  clear-cut  memories  of  what 
is  seen;  the  camera  needs  but  the  instant 
to  secure  and  make  your  own  for  all  time 
the  quaint,  the  curious,  the  beautiful, 
which  has  otherwise  passed  you  by  un- 
noted. 

Who  hunts  with  the  gun,  kills.  Who 
hunts  with  the  camera,  harms  nothing, 
and  has  trophies  of  his  skill  always  ready 
to  prove  it  as  convincingly  as  would  the 
pelts  themselves,  and  can  boast  with  truth 
of  greater  deftness  than  the  most  expert 
handler  of  rifle  or  of  shot-gun. 

What  does  a hunter  know  of  the  birds 
and  beasts  he  hunts,  where  they  live, 
when  they  drink  and  eat,  how  to  approach 
them,  or  when  the  prescribed  hunting-time 
comes  ’round?  The  average  man  whose 
passion  is  the  rifle  knows  little  more. 
Hunting  to  him  is  a keen  contest  between 
his  wits  and  those  of  the  wild  creatures  he 
hunts. 


But  the  camera-hunter  must  know 
more.  He  must  know  the  habits  of  his 
game,  he  must  learn  their  nature,  their 
tricks,  their  means  of  protecting  them- 
selves. He  must  get  down  close  to  the 
animal  mind  and  listen,  if  he  would 
picture  them  as  they  are,  and,  when  he  has 
pictured  them,  he  will  find,  cold-blooded 
though  he  may  be,  that  he  has  risen  from 
his  stooping  crouch  over  camera  and 
flash-lamp  with  a new  love  and  a new 
appreciation  of  the  feathered  bird,  the 
furry  beast,  which,  all  unconsciousness, 
has  yielded  up  an  image  to  his  skill  and 
science. 

That  many  hobbies  are  pleasant,  yet 
selfish,  is  a fact.  The  motor  cycle  is  a 
raft  of  fun,  but  it  is  one-man  fun.  Thea- 
ters, games,  amusements  of  almost  all 
kinds,  have  their  pleasure  in  the  moment — 
nothing  remains,  when  it  is  over,  but 
memory.  But  the  photographer  has  a 
tangible  asset  when  his  work  is  done,  not 
to  mention  the  fact  that  anything  beauti- 
ful or  helpful,  which  he  has  accomplished 
for  himself,  can  be  duplicated  for  many 
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When  the  Sun  is  Low 

I.  Seascapes 

WILLIAM  S.  DAVIS 


WHEN  “the  floating  mountains 
of  the  silver  clouds”  make  their 
appearance  as  the  sun  travels 
toward  the  western  sky  a magic  change 
comes  over  land  and  sea.  As  Longfel- 
low so  well  expresses  it  — 

“ There  is  a beautiful  spirit  breathing  now 
Its  mellow  richness  on  the  clustered  trees, 
And,  from  a beaker  full  of  richest  dyes 
Pouring  new  glory  on  the  autumn  woods.” 

Whatever  the  season,  the  colors  seen  be- 
neath a noonday  sky  disappear,  the  out- 
lines of  objects  blend  more  subtly  in  the 
vibrant,  prismatic  atmosphere,  and  mar- 
velous, changing  shadows  pass  over  woods 
and  meadows  where  the  quiet  pools  or 
winding  streams  in  the  open  reflect  the 
sky  and  clouds  illuminated  by 
“A  tender  glow  exceeding  fair, 

A dream  of  day  without  its  glare.  ” 

If  it  is  the  sea  spread  out  to  view,  iri- 
descent hues,  which  defy  description, 
appear  upon  its  surface.  When  the  air 
is  still  they  may  change  from  a silvery- 
grey  in  mid-afternoon  to  most  delicate 
opalescent  tints  of  rose-pink  and  pale 
cerulean  blue,  which  later  turn  to  the  gold 
and  crimson  of  the  sunset  sky,  rivaling  at 
times  the  glow  of  molten  metal  in  in- 
tensity; or 

“After  a day  of  cloud  and  wind  and  rain 
Sometimes  the  setting  sun  breaks  out  again” 
and  illuminates  the  storm-tossed  waters 
with  a flood  of  yellow  light  which  streams 
gloriously  out  through  jagged  rifts  in  the 
canopy  of  wind-blown  clouds,  glinting 
sharply  on  the  foaming  crests  of  the  surg- 
ing waves. 

Whatever  the  locality  or  time  of  year, 
the  form  and  color  of  the  clouds,  and  their 
effect  upon  things  around  us,  is  a fas- 
cinating subject  for  study,  and  while  form 
may  interest  the  photographer  more  than 
color,  the  latter  should  not  be  ignored,  as 
the  relative  luminosity  of  various  colors 
has  to  be  represented  by  tones  of  some  one 
color  in  a photograph. 


“The  long  shadows  of  late  afternoon” 
have  always  been  esteemed  by  landscape 
painters,  not  only  for  the  richer  color- 
effects,  often  present,  but  also  for  their 
power  to  bind  together  the  multitudinous 
details,  which  at  noonday  generally  con- 
fuse the  eye,  into  broad,  harmonious 
masses  of  light  and  shade,  causing  the 
salient  features  to  stand  out  with  due 
emphasis. 

It  is  only  within  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
that  many  photographic  workers  have 
realized  the  value  of  morning  or  after- 
noon shadows  in  increasing  the  artistic 
effect  of  certain  scenes,  and  too  often  the 
inexperienced  amateur  who  tries  to  repro- 
duce such  effects,  without  the  training 
necessary  properly  to  distinguish  or  ap- 
preciate the  subtle  nuances  of  tone  and 
relative  color-values  which  have  to  be 
translated  into  monochrome,  fails  al- 
together to  secure  an  artistic  result. 

The  subject  may,  for  example,  be  a 
group  of  dark  trees  against  a late-afternoon 
sky,  and  in  the  finished  print  the  trees  are 
represented  absolutely  black,  with  a very 
pale  sky,  or  perhaps  only  white  paper  in 
its  place. 

The  reason  why  such  a photograph  is 
unsatisfactory  is  easily  explained.  It  is 
failure  to  suggest  the  “values”  of  the 
original  scene  properly;  i.e.,  the  relative 
degrees  of  light  and  shade  seen  in  nature. 

It  is  true  that  the  difference  in  in- 
tensity, between  a glowing  sky  and  dark 
trees  seen  against  it,  is  many  times  greater 
than  that  between  the  purest  white  paper 
and  the  deepest  black  which  can  be  placed 
upon  it;  but  that  is  not  the  point.  The 
deep  shadows  in  nature  are  luminous,  and 
luminosity  in  a picture  can  be  obtained 
only  by  keeping  the  shadows  transparent; 
so,  as  we  cannot  increase  the  contrast  be- 
tween black  and  white,  it  is  necessary,  in 
considering  the  tone-gradations,  which 
shall  go  into  a picture  to  begin  with  the 
lowest  (darkest)  and  work  up  to  the  high- 
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PARTING  DAY 
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est  light,  retaining  as  many  of  the  inter- 
vening tones  as  possible. 

In  some  cases  it  may  be  permissible  to 
have  a very  little  black  in  the  deepest 
shadows,  but  not  a large  mass  of  it. 

Brilliancy,  or  intensity,  is  obtained  by 
concentrating  the  light  tones,  keeping  the 
brightest  spot  small,  and  not  allowing  any 
other  tones  to  approach  it  in  value.  In 
this  way  the  effect  of  strong  lighting  may 
be  obtained  without  loss  of  aerial  quality. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  gray  twilight- 
effects  the  quality  to  be  attained  is  a sub- 
dued luminous  lighting  throughout  the 
picture,  so  the  higher  lights  should  be 
spread  over  a larger  space,  making  the 
shadows  less  marked.  More  care  is  gen- 
erally required  to  make  a correct  exposure 
in  late  afternoon  than  near  the  middle 
of  the  day,  as  the  actinic  quality  of  the  sun- 
shine is  sometimes  deceptive.  If  it  is 
very  yellow,  a long  exposure  will  be  nec- 
essary, although  orthochromatic  plates  do 
not  require  as  much  under  such  conditions 
as  the  ordinary  kind.  Sometimes,  viz: 


when  the  light  is  diffused  through  a white 
haze,  less  exposure  is  needed  than  one 
would  expect,  owing  partly  to  the  soft 
illumination  of  the  shadows;  so,  before 
making  an  exposure,  it  is  well  to  consider 
the  color  of  the  light  and  the  amount 
which  penetrates  the  deepest  shadows  — 
then  time  for  the  shadows  and  develop  for 
the  high-lights. 

When  working  against  the  sun,  backed 
or  double-coated  plates  will  better  retain 
the  lighter  tones.  If  the  contrast  is  very 
great,  two  plates  may  be  used,  one  being 
exposed  for  the  sky,  the  other  for  the  land- 
scape, and  a combination-print  made 
from  both. 

A ray-filter  should,  as  a rule,  be  used 
on  landscapes  in  late-afternoon  light,  tak- 
ing care  to  give  a full  exposure.  In  the 
case  of  marine  subjects  under  these  con- 
ditions, the  filter  generally  can  be  dis- 
pensed with,  because  the  shadows  are 
more  luminous. 

Much  can  be  done  in  printing  and 
mounting  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  such 
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effects  by  choosing  a suitable  color  for 
print  and  mount,  as,  for  example,  a land- 
scape in  warm  dark  green  or  brown  on 
cream-toned  paper,  surrounded  by  a dark 
brown  mat  suggests  warm  sunlight  better 
than  an  ordinary  black  and  white  print. 

In  conclusion  a few  notes  regarding  the 
accompanying  photographs  may  explain 
certain  points  already  referred  to. 

“A  November  Afternoon”  is  a char- 
acteristic effect  on  a stormy  day  with  the 
sun  behind  the  clouds.  While  the  con- 
trast between  the  high-lights  in  the  sky 
and  the  dark  shadows  in  the  landscape  is 
considerable,  the  general  effect  is  softened, 
because  the  high-lights  are  separated  from 
the  latter  by  a mass  of  middle-tones.  An 
exposure  of  five  seconds  was  given,  using 
stop  f/22  in  a ten-inch  focus  lens,  4x5 
orthochromatic  plate  of  medium  speed; 
light  yellow  screen  on  the  lens. 

“Westward  Ho!”  will  serve  as  an 
example  of  the  difference  between  dark 
and  black  shadows,  as  comparison  be- 
tween the  pure  black  border  surrounding 


the  picture  shows  that  the  shadows  in  the 
foreground,  while  dark,  are  removed  from 
absolute  black,  thus  preserving  the  at- 
mospheric effect.  The  sunlight  effect  in 
this  subject  cannot  be  fully  shown  in  a 
black  and  white  reproduction,  however. 
The  finished  gum-prints  shown  at  the 
1909  Montreal  Camera  Club  Exhibition 
and  in  the  Sixth  American  Salon  were 
printed  on  Whatman  paper  coated  with  a 
rich,  warm  brown  pigment-mixture,  and 
then  stained  with  “gold”  aniline  dye. 
In  framing  the  Salon  print  a three-quarter 
inch  border  of  rough,  dark  brown  paper 
was  placed  next  to  the  print  under  the 
glass,  this  being  surrounded  by  a broad 
flat  frame  of  dull  oak  color,  completed  the 
color-scheme. 

The  remaining  illustrations  do  not  call 
for  comment,  unless  it  be  to  mention  the 
effect  of  light  radiating  from  a single  spot  in 
“Departing  Day.”  This  was  taken  in 
August,  1/40  second  exposure  with  stop 
f/n  on  a Cramer  Inst.  Iso.  plate,  backed 
to  prevent  halation. 


NOVEMBER  AFTERNOON 
“ WESTWARD  HO  ! ” 
WILLIAM  S.  DAVIS 


While,  as  already  stated,  the  actinic 
quality  of  light  varies  greatly  when  the  sun 
is  near  the  horizon,  some  suggestions  re- 
garding the  approximate  exposures  for 
seascapes  may  be  of  assistance,  particu- 
larly to  those  who  visit  the  seashore  only 
occasionally. 

For  sunsets  over  the  water  1/30  to  1/60 
second,  with  stop  f/11,  would  be  about 
right  in  summer,  if  no  color-screen  is  used. 

With  dark  objects,  such  as  rocks  or 
vessels  near  by,  a longer  exposure  should 
be  given,  depending  upon  the  depth  of  the 
shadows.  On  account  of  the  contrast 
between  sky  and  foreground-objects  in 
such  cases,  better  values  will  be  secured  by 


using  a ray-filter  when  it  is  possible  to  do 
so.  With  a filter  from  j to  1 second 
might  be  given  with  stop  f/n  at  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes  before  sunset. 

After  sunset  exposures  must  be  greatly 
increased  to  obtain  shadow-details.  One 
to  two  minutes  with  a ray-filter  may  safely 
be  given  half  an  hour  after  sundown. 

In  spring  and  autumn  all  these  esti- 
mates may  be  doubled,  and  during  the 
winter  months  quadrupled.  The  ex- 
posures indicated  are  for  fast  grades  of 
color-sensitive  plates,  and  where  a ray- 
filter  is  referred  to  one  which  increases  the 
exposure  about  four  times  is  meant. 

(To  be  concluded) 
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Simultaneous  Printing  and  Development  of 
Enlargements 

F.  J.  MORTIMER,  F.  R.P.  S. 


BY  the  method  here  given  the  pro- 
cesses of  exposure  and  development 
in  making  a bromide  enlargement, 
are  conducted  simultaneously  and  auto- 
matically. In  other  words,  when  the 
exposure  is  completed,  the  development 
is  also  finished,  and  vice  versa.  It  is  then 
necessary  only  to  fix  and  wash  the  print 
in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  advantages  that  this  method  offers 
to  the  busy  man  are  obvious.  Most 
photographers  are  also  adverse  to  waste. 
The  considerable  saving  in  developer  and 
materials  that  the  process  effects  is  a strong 
point  in  favor  of  its  general  adoption. 
Observations  on  the  different  experiments 
leading  up  to  the  results  given  must  be 
reserved  for  a later  occasion;  suffice  to 
say,  the  final  results  arrived  at  have  de- 
monstrated the  practicability  and  useful- 
ness of  the  method  beyond  doubt. 

Factors  Considered 

When  considering  the  factors  for  the 
production  of  prints  to  be  developed 
simultaneously  with  the  progress  of  ex- 
posure, the  following  points  were  borne 
in  mind:  — 

(i)  The  spreading-action  of  the  light  and 
its  luminosity. 

(2)  The  intensity  of  the  lens. 

(3)  Density  and  gradations  of  the  negative. 

(4)  Speed  of  the  bromide  paper. 

(5)  Constituents  of  the  developer. 

Although  all  these  factors  have  a bear- 
ing on  the  result,  it  was  found,  after  a 
series  of  trial  and  error  experiments,  that 
for  practical  purposes  each  compensated 
the  other. 

The  Procedure  in  Brief 

The  procedure  in  brief  is  as  follows:  — 
The  image  is  first  focused  in  the  ordinary 
way  onto  the  enlarging-easel.  The  dry 
bromide  paper  is  then  soaked  in  a small 
quantity  of  the  developer  and  affixed  wet 
to  the  required  place  on  the  easel,  the 
yellow  cap  being,  of  course,  on  the  lens. 


No  exposure-calculations  are  at  all 
necessary  on  trial-slips  of  paper.  The 
lens  is  simply  uncapped,  and  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  darkening  of  the  shad- 
ows in  the  picture  ( i.e .,  the  clear  glass 
parts  of  the  negative)  commences  at  once. 

Theoretically,  with  a negative  of  per- 
fect gradations,  representing  the  entire 
range  of  possible  photographic  tones,  the 
development  should  be  complete  when  the 
projected  negative  image,  plus  the  de- 
veloped positive  image,  presents  a per- 
fectly even  tone,  and  no  image  at  all  is 
visible.  Practically  this  is  never  the 
case  unless  considerable  over-development 
(and  over-exposure)  occurs. 

With  a normal  negative,  the  negative 
image  remains  visible  even  when  the  posi- 
tive image  is  fully  developed. 

When  the  print  is  fully  developed,  it  is 
removed  from  the  easel,  and  fixed  and 
washed  as  usual.  The  resulting  picture 
will  show  no  difference  from  a correctly- 
timed  exposure  on  dry  paper  that  receives 
subsequent  and  careful  development  in  a 
separate  solution. 

The  Developer 

Reserving  for  a further  article  an  ac- 
count of  experiments  with  practically  every 
well-known  developer  at  present  employed 
for  bromide  prints,  the  following  formula 
will  be  found  to  work  perfectly  for  all  en- 
larging that  is  likely  to  be  attempted  by 
the  average  worker.  It  is  the  formula 
that,  in  my  hands,  has  given  least  evi- 
dences of  staining  and  the  best  results 
so  far  as  purity  of  tone  is  concerned:  — 


A.  — Hydroquinone 180  gr. 

Metol 140  gr. 

Sodium  sulphite 3 oz. 

Potassium  bromide 30  gr. 

Water  to 20  oz. 

B.  — Sodium  carbonate 3 oz. 

Water  to 20  oz. 


Average  temperature,  6o°  F. 

For  use,  take  2 oz.  A;  2 oz.  B,  and  1 oz. 
pure  glycerine. 
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Bromide  Papers  . , ... 

My  experiments  "jjajvy  jjfcen  CGOftducied  ■ 
with  various  samples"  oT  the  Best-known" 
makes  of  bromide  paper  on  the  market, 
and  although  distinct  differences  in  speed 
have  existed,  the  only  effect  this  has  had 
has  been  to  alter  the  entire  time  for  the 
coincident  exposure  and  development. 
The  cumulative  action  of  the  light  passing 
through  the  negative  decides  the  time  of 
development,  provided  the  paper  is  kept 
wet  with  developer  during  the  whole  time 
of  exposure.  The  presence  of  the  glycer- 
ine in  the  developer  assists  in  this  respect. 

The  dry  piece  of  bromide  paper  on 
which  the  enlargement  is  to  be  made  is 
placed  in  an  ordinary  developing-dish, 
and  the  mixed  developer  poured  over  it. 
Five  ounces  of  this  developer  can  be  used 
thus  for  a 12  x 15  print,  and,  moreover, 
used  over  and  over  again  without  spoiling. 
If  more  than  one  print  is  to  be  made, 
many  pieces  of  paper  can  be  soaked  at  one 
time,  and  kept  under  cover  until  wanted. 

To  aid  the  covering  of  the  print  with 
developer,  a camel-hair  mop  is  employed 
— better  still,  a fairly  large  soft  fitch- 
brush, as  used  for  the  oil  and  bromoil  pro- 
cesses. This  is  very  convenient  to  handle, 
and  can  be  used  for  covering  the  paper 
with  developer  in  this  dish,  and  for  oc- 
casionally brushing  the  developer  over 
the  print  on  the  easel  during  exposure. 

Exposure  and  Development 

The  question  of  exposure,  therefore, 
does  not  really  exist.  The  paper,  satu- 
rated with  the  developer,  is  placed  on  the 
enlarging-board  or  easel  in  the  required 
position  — no  pins  are  necessary;  it  simply 
sticks  there  long  enough  for  the  exposure. 

It  is  smoothed  over  with  the  hand  to  put 
it  quite  flat  and  then  gently  brushed  over 
again  with  the  developer,  so  that  its  entire 
surface  is  perfectly  wet.  The  yellow  glass 
cap  of  the  lens  is  then  removed.  The  print 
begins  to  develop  at  once,  and  continues 
until  done.  That  is  all. 

A comparison  of  times  shows  that  the 
increase  in  time  required  for  simultaneous 
development  and  exposure  is  very  little 
more  than  is  necessary  for  the  exposure  on 
the  dry  paper  for  development  later. 


...  ,The. .progress  of  development  can  be 
:,jydgtd  very  easily  by  holding  a piece  of 
frosted  yellow  glass  in  front  of  the  lens  for  a 
second  or  two.  If  frosted  yellow  glass 
cannct  be  obtained,  use  a piece  of  ordinary 
ground-glass  in  conjunction  with  the 
yellow  cap.  This  permits  the  light  of 
the  lantern-illuminant  to  pass,  but  stops 
out  the  negative  image.  The  positive 
image  only  can  thus  be  seen  on  the  bro- 
mide paper,  and  when  it  is  judged  fully 
developed,  the  lens  is  capped  and  the  paper 
transferred  to  the  fixing-bath,  or  it  may 
receive  a slight  rinse  first.  A suitable 
strength  for  the  fixing-bath  is  — hypo  4 
oz.,  water  20  oz. 

If  the  negative  is  at  all  dense  or  the 
enlargement  of  several  diameters  so  that 
the  exposure  is  prolonged,  it  is  necessary 
at  intervals  gently  to  brush  the  developer 
over  the  print. 

To  prevent  damage  by  developer  to  the 
surface  of  a wooden  exposing-board  or 
easel,  and  to  prevent  the  wood  injuring  the 
print,  a good  plan  is  to  affix  a piece  of 
white  American  cloth  on  the  surface  of  the 
board.  This  serves  as  a good  focusing- 
base,  allows  the  print  to  adhere  safely 
during  exposure,  is  waterproof  and  easily 
cleaned,  and  the  bottom  end  can  be  turned 
up  to  form  a channel  for  collecting  any 
surplus  developer  that  may  run  down 
from  the  print. 

Control 

This  method  of  exposing  and  develop- 
ing obviously  offers  great  opportunities 
in  the  way  of  controlling  shadows,  high- 
lights, and  tones  generally.  A descrip- 
tion of  different  means  of  controlling  the 
development  will  have  to  be  dealt  with 
in  another  article.  It  will,  however,  be 
useful  to  note  here  that  very  hard,  black 
and  white  negatives  are  best  suited  with  a 
more  dilute  developer  and  containing 
more  glycerine,  while  for  very  soft  or  thin 
negatives  extra  bromide  may  be  added 
to  the  developer,  or  the  lens  may  be  capped 
before  the  positive  is  fully  developed  out, 
and  the  development  allowed  to  continue 
without  the  further  assistance  of  light. 
Readers  should  not  hesitate  to  adopt  the 
procedure  when  making  bromide  en- 
largements. — The  A mateur  Photographer. 
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The  Portrait- Work  of  Furley  Lewis 


A.  H.  BLAKE,  M.  A. 


NO  doubt  the  name  of  Furley  Lewis 
is  as  well  known  west  of  the  Atlan- 
tic as  that  of  Pirie  Macdonald  is  on 
our  side.  Though  these  men  are  friends 
they  are  very  different  in  their  methods  of 
w'ork  and  the  subjects  upon  which  they  ex- 
ercise their  artistic  skill,  but  they  are  both 
representative,  each  in  his  own  way,  of 
the  country  which  has  produced  him. 
At  any  rate,  in  Furley  Lewis  we  have  the 
typical  English  protraitist  of  the  highest 
order  combining  what  is  best  both  in 
pictorial  and  the  technical  sides  of  the 
English  photography  of  today.  It  would 
be  a mistake  to  think  of  Furley  Lewis 
as  the  pictorialist  only,  and  not  as  the 
technician;  for  he  is  eminently  skilful  in 
both  directions,  and  the  blending  of  the 
two  powers  is  hardly  so  happily  exempli- 
fied in  any  other  leading  man  on  this  side. 

It  seems  well-nigh  impossible  to  begin 
right  away  to  speak  of  the  work  of  Furley 
Lewis  without  saying  something  about  the 
man  himself.  His  is  so  distinct  a person- 
ality, that  the  man  overtops  the  work. 
In  some  cases  we  think  of  a man’s  attain- 
ments and  the  man  himself  as  the  force 
that  lies  behind  it,  and  somehow  gets  it 
done.  The  reverse  is  the  case  here,  and 
the  man,  known  and  loved  by  a host  of 
friends  for  himself,  his  qualities  and  his 
accomplishments,  even  more  than  for  his 
pictures,  must  take  first  place.  There 
are  two  characteristics  which  a stranger, 
making  his  acquaintance,  would,  perhaps, 
note  first  — his  geniality  and  his  accom- 
plishments. A charming  personality  is  a 
great  gift  and  one  of  the  most  powerful 
levers  of  advancement  and,  though  to 
compass  such  an  end  designedly  would 
be  the  last  thing  Lewis  would  think  of, 
to  go  to  him  as  a sitter,  is  generally  to 
make  a friend.  His  geniality  wins  you 
and  his  accomplishments  help  to  keep 
you,  for  you  find  to  your  surprise  that  to 
make  charming  portraits  is  only  one  of 
the  many  things  he  can  do  exceedingly 
well,  and  you  soon  understand  that  he  is, 


in  addition,  a keen  lover  and  fine  executant 
of  music,  a reader  of  poetry  and  half  a 
poet  himself,  adding,  as  a makeweight, 
the  skill  to  paint  in  oil  and  water-colors, 
and  to  mimic,  in  a kindly  spirit,  any  model 
that  you  may  suggest  to  him.  His  in- 
timate friends,  and  even  his  casual  ac- 
quaintances, will  tell  you  that  there  are 
few  yarns  that  Lewis  has  not  heard  and 
that  he  can  always  tell  too  to  such  good 
advantage  among  his  friends. 

But  it  is  time  for  the  nonce  to  turn  from 
the  pleasing  subject  of  the  man  to  speak 
about  his  work.  He  has  created  an  actual 
style  in  portraiture  in  this  country.  It 
is  recognizable  anywhere.  A “ Furley 
Lewis  ” could  hardly  be  mistaken  for  the 
work  of  any  other  man.  He  has  had  his 
imitators,  though,  considering  his  position 
in  the  photographic  world  and  the  success 
of  his  work,  they  have  been  remarkably 
few.  Possibly  those  who  attempt  to  copy, 
soon  find  that  the  products  do  not  look 
right,  are  not  natural  to  any  one  else  and 
that  the  Lewis  result  is  — well  — possible 
only  to  Lewis. 

Perhaps  some  artists  might  describe 
his  results  as  being  too  tidy,  too  exact, 
without  sufficient  abandon,  but  without 
these  characteristics  they  would  not  be 
by  Lewis.  His  portraits  give  one  the  per- 
son, not  the  clothes  merely.  You  see 
something  of  the  essential  character  of  the 
sitter.  The  Sven  Scholander  portrait 
may  be  considered  as  a fine  example  cf 
this  gift.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Sven  Scholander  is  that  lutenist  who 
tramps  around  the  courts  of  Europe, 
delighting  his  royal  audiences,  in  the 
character  of  the  modern  Troubadour  with 
his  great  and  versatile  gifts  of  music  and 
of  song.  In  this  portrait  the  man  is  not 
only  caught  to  the  life  about  to  break 
forth  into  the  song  which  is  his  life-work, 
but  there  is  placed  upon  the  wall  behind 
him  to  give  point  and  meaning  of  the 
picture  by  the  presentment  of  old  Jan 
Steen  the  lute-player  of  the  long  ago. 
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We  have  the  picture  of  the  old,  placed 
behind  that  of  the  latest,  exponent  of  that 
ch:  irming  instrument. 

Take  the  McIntosh  portrait — Few 
who  know  the  able  and  versatile  secretary 
of  the  R.  P.  S.,  will  fail  to  recognize  the 
absolute  truth  of  the  presentment.  It  is 
not  easy  to  say  how  it  is  done,  but  there 
he  is  to  the  life  — as  we  see  him  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Society,  the  right  hand 
of  the  chairman,  his  alter  ego  — suggest- 
ing, helpful,  alert  and  watchful  so  that 
nothing  may  go  wrong  in  the  arrange- 


ments, or  any  capable  speaker  with 
knowledge  of  the  subject  in  hand  be  left 
without  a call  from  the  chairman. 

Better  than  anyone  else  we  know  can 
Furley  Lewis  include  in  his  portraits 
some  indication  of  character,  calling  or 
life-interest.  To  introduce  a detail,  to 
call  attention  to  the  work  in  which  his 
sitter  is  engaged,  or  to  some  notable  side 
of  his  character,  is  a dangerous  proceeding 
for  the  ordinary  man,  and  the  result  of 
the  attempt  often  turns  out  vulgar  and 
intrusive  or  too  grossly  obvious  to  be 
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CHILDE  POCOCK,  R.B.A. 


BY  FURLEY  LEWIS 


SHEILA  HESELTINE 


BY  FURLEY  LEWIS 


J.  S.  C.  MUMMERY,  F.R.P.S. 
BY  FURLEY  LEWIS 


JOHN  MC  INTOSH,  F.R.P.S.  BY  FURLEY  LEWIS 


HUMPHREY  AND  MILES  TOMALIN 


BY  FURLEY 


LEWIS 


successful.  This  is  never  the  case  with 
Lewis.  It  is  too  delicately  done,  the 
sympathy  of  the  man  with  those  who 
come  into  his  environment  is  too  intimate 
to  admit  of  such  mistakes.  There  is 
just  enough  and  not  too  much,  and  when 
you  hold  the  portrait  in  your  hand  you 
see  that  the  added  detail  is  just  the  ap- 
propriate, right  and  natural  thing  and 
you  could  not  seem  to  see  the  picture 
without  it.  Take  it  away  and  the  pre- 
sentment is  less  complete. 

Nothing  is  supposed  to  test  the  quality 
of  the  portraitist  more  than  his  disposal 
of  the  hands  of  his  sitter.  To  admit  them 
as  unmanageable  is  a sign  of  weakness; 
to  use  them  skilfully  is  a sign  of  strength. 
Here  Lewis  is  facile  princeps.  The  hands 
are  one  of  the  strong  points  in  his  por- 
traits. Turn  again  to  the  Sven  Schol- 
ander  portrait  as  a fine  instance  of  this 
gift.  Note  those  musician’s  hands  that 
grasp  the  lute  so  sympathetically  and 
which  are  arranged  with  so  much  skill 
and  feeling.  While  I am  on  the  subject 


of  this  picture  I cannot  forbear  to  impress 
upon  my  American  readers  how  fine  is 
tbe  quality  of  the  head  of  the  lute  as  seen 
against  the  plain  margin  of  the  picture 
behind.  These  delicate  details  and  beau- 
tiful tones  are  a small  and  distinctive 
picture  in  themselves. 

The  power  which  Lewis  possesses  of 
successfully  grouping  figures  finds  an 
excellent  exemplification  in  the  quite 
charming  two-head  study  of  Humphrey 
and  Miles  Tomalin. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  methods  by  which  cele- 
brated pictures  are  produced  and  to  get 
the  artist  to  tell  us  about  the  technical 
side  of  his  work.  Here  Furley  Lewis 
has  decided  opinions.  He  is  opposed 
to  the  spread  of  the  processes  known  as 
“controlled,”  and  which  he  rightly  thinks, 
in  inexperienced  hands,  are  generally 
controlled  in  the  wrong  direction,  and 
which  cannot,  under  the  most  favorable 
aspect,  be  called  really  photographic  in 
their  results,  as  they  part  company  with 
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SVEN  SCHOLANDER 
BY  FURLEY  LEWIS 


photography  long  before  they  reach  the 
goal  of  accomplishment.  He  thinks  that 
even  the  more  conservative  workers  — 
who  rely  on  the  negative,  to  a certain 
extent  — resort  to  negative  and  print- 
faking  far  more  than  is  really  necessary, 
and  generally  to  supply  the  omissions 
which  more  care,  thought  and  considera- 
tion would  have  enabled  them  to  avoid. 
The  ideal  portraitist  should  see  and  talk 
with  his  sitter  as  much  as  possible  be- 
forehand, should  be  acquainted  with  his 
calling  and  aims  in  life,  and,  thus  primed 
beforehand,  should  be  able  to  get  almost 
all  he  requires  on  the  plate,  so  that  the 
subsequent  necessary  work  upon  it  should 
be  of  the  slightest. 

Lewis  is  sympathetic  to  his  sitters, 
tries  to  understand  their  aim  and  point 
of  view,  and  to  be  so  much  en  rapport  with 
them,  that  he  can  introduce  into  his 
portraits,  as  we  have  said,  in  addition  to 
skilful  presentment  of  personality  some 
little  notes  of  detail  that  shall  help  the 
final  result  in  no  small  degree.  Hardly 
any  work  beyond  the  necessary  assistance 
to  tones,  which  photography  may  have 
failed  to  render  truly,  is  needed  if  the 
preliminary  arrangement  and  the  purely 
technical  work  have  been  well  and  truly 
done. 

We  have  already  said  something  about 
Furlev  Lewis’  power  of  grouping  his 
figures  into  fine  and  sympathetic  compo- 


sitions. It  is  a rare  power  in  photog- 
raphy and,  therefore,  all  the  more 
valuable  when  a natural  gift.  He  is  a 
student  of  the  Syndic  pictures  of  Rem- 
brandt, prints  from  which  adorn  his  own 
walls  and  the  effect  of  studying  with  keen 
observation  such  masterpieces  is  apparent 
in  his  work.  Furley  Lewis  has  recently 
broken  out  in  a new  place  in  portraiture, 
if  one  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  in 
such-  portraits  as  the  one  of  myself  here 
reproduced  which,  for  its  unconvention- 
ality and  abandon,  is  something  new, 
and  it  has  been  considered  by  critics  of 
his  side  to  be  an  excellent  character- 
sketch  in  the  lighter  vein. 

Readers  of  Photo-Era  will,  no  doubt, 
welcome  with  pleasure  the  fine  illustra- 
tions by  Furley  Lewis  which  adorn  this 
number,  and,  although  one  or  two  of 
them  may  be  familiar  to  American  readers, 
they  will  be  welcome  none  the  less. 

Much  might  be  added  about  Lewis  in  his 
lighter  moments  of  ease  for,  like  so  many 
of  our  best  photographers,  he  is  an  ac- 
complished musician  and  a wielder  of  the 
brush.  But  as  in  this  article  only  a 
very  inadequate  idea  of  Furley  Lewis  can 
be  given,  either  as  a portraitist  or  as  a 
man,  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  praise, 
which  we  willingly  accord  over  here  to 
the  excellence  of  his  work,  is  excelled 
only  by  the  affection  which  we  entertain 
for  the  man,  himself. 


FURLEY  LEWIS  DICTATING  A SONG  TO  SVEN  SCHOLANDER 
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EDITORIAL 


The  Photograph  as  Legal 
Evidence 

EVER  since  the  days  of  Daguerre 
photography  has  been  regarded  as 
the  one  infallible  means  of  portraying 
faithfully  any  object,  scene  or  action.  In- 
deed, a photograph  is  admitted  in  court 
as  irrefutable  evidence;  for  when  every- 
thing else  fails,  a picture  made  through  a 
photographic  lens  almost  invariably  turns 
the  tide.  However,  such  a picture,  upon 
which  the  fate  of  an  important  case  may 
rest,  should  be  subjected  to  critical  ex- 
amination; for  it  is  an  established  fact  that 
a photograph  made  may  be  as  untruth- 
ful as  reliable.  Combination-photographs 
change  entirely  the  character  of  the  initial 
negative  and  have  been  made  during  the 
past  fifty  years. 

Perhaps  the  earliest  and,  at  the  same 
time,  simplest  and  yet  harmless  form  of 
photographic  deception  is  the  printing  of 
clouds  into  the  bare  sky  of  a landscape  or 
marine  view.  Everybody  is  familiar  with 
the  changes  that  can  be  wrought  by  the 
retoucher  in  a photographic  portrait.  A 
practitioner  of  even  ordinary  skill  can  in- 
troduce the  figure  of  a patron  (made  in  the 
studio)  into  an  open-air  view,  well  blended 
and  in  complete  harmony  with  the  sur- 
roundings — without  a visible  trace  of  its 
falsity.  By  means  of  the  retouching- 
pencil  and  etching-tool  the  expert  is  able 
to  perform  wonders  with  the  contours  of 
the  sitter  sensitive  to  physical  defects.  A 
certain  fashionable  practitioner  resorts  to 
the  daring  expedient  of  supplying  the 
entire  figure  from  a shapely  model,  which 
he  surmounts  with  the  head  of  the  sitter. 
The  deception  is  complete  and  the  artist 
receives  suitable  remuneration. 

Angular  and  scrawny  contours,  under 
the  influence  of  the  retoucher’s  art,  yield 
to  curving  and  graceful  lines,  and  excessive 
embonpoint  is  modified  to  suit  every  degree 
of  caprice.  Indeed,  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  change  of  form  and  feature  made 


possible  by  the  retoucher’s  skill.  It  is  even 
possible  to  represent  a person  crossing  the 
Mer  de  Glace  or  walking  in  the  Avenue 
des  Capucines  — places  he  has  never 
visited  in  the  flesh.  Thus,  a person 
charged  with  an  offence  may  be  able  to 
prove  an  alibi  by  the  aid  of  a skilfully- 
prepared  combination-photograph.  By 
means  of  a double  exposure,  and  without 
resorting  to  manipulation  of  the  negative, 
a person  may  be  made  to  appear  to  be 
doing  all  sorts  of  impossible  and  ludicrous 
things,  such  as  playing  chess,  cards  or 
fighting  a duel  with  himself,  carrying  his 
head  under  his  arm  or  holding  communion 
with  a departed  spirit.  In  this  manner 
the  camera  appears  to  have  recorded  suc- 
cessfully all  kinds  of  startling  phenomena, 
and  with  a realism  convincing  to  all  ex- 
cept the  expert  and  the  initiated. 

Where,  then,  can  photography  be  con- 
sidered as  irrefutable  evidence  ? 

The  photo-speed-recorder  — the  joint 
invention  of  two  professors  of  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  — is  an 
apparatus  which  determines  with  absolute, 
scientific  accuracy  the  rate  of  speed  at 
which  a motor-car  is  moving.  Hence,  it 
has  been  sustained  in  the  highest  court  of 
Massachusetts,  as  incontrovertible  evi- 
dence in  cases  of  violation  of  the  auto- 
mobile speed-law. 

Motion-pictures,  when  taken  and  pro- 
jected with  scientific  precision,  and  prop- 
erly authenticated,  constitute  the  most 
trustworthy  and  convincing  testimony  of 
an  occurrence  that  is  possible  to  conceive. 
Proof,  such  as  this,  is  wellnigh  infallible. 

But  even  what  is  recognized  as  straight, 
genuine  photography  is  not  altogether 
devoid  of  misrepresentation,  involuntary 
though  it  may  be.  This  takes  the  form  of 
distorted  features  and  limbs,  also  of  ex- 
aggerated perspective  visible  in  buildings, 
streets,  etc.  — due  to  the  application  of  a 
lens  of  inadequate  focal  length.  Hence, 
faithful  portrayal  depends  upon  the  cor- 
rect employment  of  the  most  suitable 
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apparatus  and  materials  — from  the  mak- 
ing of  the  exposure  to  the  completed  print, 
the  negative  being  of  supreme  importance. 

Danger,  therefore,  lies  in  the  lack  of 
technical  knowledge  with  regard  to  the 
possibilities  of  imposition  by  photography. 
It  will  not  do  to  rely  entirely  upon  a photo- 
graph, whether  it  be  made  on  paper,  glass, 
metal  or  any  other  base.  The  shrewd 
judge  and  counsel  will  insist  that  in  every 
case  the  negative  be  submitted,  and  ex- 
amined for  possible  alterations  by  a clever 
manipulator.  Photo-Era  has  always 
advocated  that  members  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession practice  photography  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  photographic  methods, 
legitimate  and  otherwise,  the  better  to 
appreciate  the  testimony  of  experts  and 
practitioners  with  regard  to  photographs 
and  their  preparation,  more  particularly 
to  negatives.  Therefore  it  follows  that 
only  after  a most  careful  examination  has 
shown  the  absence  of  possibility  of  a 
photograph  being  a false  picture,  ought 
it  to  be  used  as  evidence. 

The  Importance  of  a Correct 
Pose 

THERE  is  hardly  a person  who  is  not 
guilty  of  discussing  occasionally  a 
subject  he  does  not  fully  understand. 
Writers  of  fiction,  in  particular,  often 
display  a lack  of  familiarity  with  technical 
matters  that  provokes  a smile  from  the 
better-informed  reader.  Artists  are  no- 
toriously careless  in  depicting  activities 
of  which  they  have  no  accurate  knowledge. 
This  is  well  illustrated  by  pictures  of  a 
musical  character,  in  which  the  violinist  — 
generally  a maiden  in  classic  raiment  — 
holds  the  instrument  and  the  bow  in  a 
graceful,  but  positively  ludicrous,  manner. 
The  same  is  true  of  St.  Cecilia  playing  the 
organ.  This  good  lady  may  have  the  best 
of  intentions,  but  she  does  not  appear  to  be 
a musician.  In  a similar  picture  we  have 
before  us,  the  performer  is  seated  at  the 
instrument,  in  a large  sanctuary  — seem- 
ingly Canterbury  Cathedral  — the  total 
artistic  effect  of  which  is  very  pleasing. 
Unfortunately  the  picture  is  a failure  in 
point  of  accuracy.  The  organ-case  re- 
sembles that  of  an  ordinary  upright  piano; 


the  stops  are  wrongly  placed;  the  keyboard 
has  only  two  manuals,  whereas  an  organ 
sufficiently  large  for  a cathedral  generally 
has  four.  The  figure,  arrayed  in  a long, 
flowing  robe,  is  seated  on  a soft  cushion, 
which  ordinarily  would  interfere  with  a 
successful  performance.  The  most  ser- 
ious mistake,  however,  is  the  position  of 
the  player’s  hands  and  fingers,  for  they 
dp  not  suggest  the  customary  organ  style. 
The  galleries  of  Europe  abound  in  ex- 
amples of  this  kind  of  art;  and  it  is  a pity 
that  the  persons  who  painted  them  did 
not  consult  a practical  musician,  who 
would  have  helped  them  avoid  such 
embarrassing  mistakes. 

Now  this  criticism  of  painters  and 
sculptors  applies  with  equal  force  to 
photographers  inclined  to  imitate  such 
artistic  license.  If  a model  is  to  be  posed 
as  Orpheus,  Euterpe,  St.  Cecilia,  or  any 
character  which  demands  a musical  in- 
strument, it  might  be  well  to  simulate 
the  attitude  of  a professional  performer. 
In  the  case  of  a modern  musical  figure 
it  would  seem  almost  imperative  to  have 
position  of  instrument,  hands  and  fingers 
conform  strictly  to  accepted  rules.  A 
well-known  music -publisher  is  in  the 
market  for  photographs,  but  is  able  to 
obtain  very  few  in  which  the  arrangement 
of  the  model,  instrument  and  hands  is 
correct.  The  picture  should  be  convin- 
cing, unless  a prank  or  a caricature  is 
intended,  in  which  case  accuracy  of  pose 
becomes  a matter  of  choice. 

A Practical  Critic 

TN  a recent  issue  of  Photography  and 
i.  Focus  the  editor  aims  one  of  his  well- 
pointed  shafts  at  critics  whom  he  does 
not  consider  qualified  to  express  an  opin- 
ion on  matters  photographic.  He  says 
truthfully  that  it  is  difficult  to  recall  the 
name  of  one  individual  who  was  at  once  a 
great  critic  and  a great  executant.  May 
Photo-Era  call  to  his  mind  the  name  of 
Philip  Gilbert  Hammerton,  than  whom 
there  was  no  more  honest,  capable  and 
fearless  a critic  of  recent  years.  He  was, 
likewise,  an  admirable  artist,  as  every  one 
knows,  and,  moreover,  an  all-around  bril- 
liant Englishman.  And  Sir  John  Ruskin? 
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SUNLIGHT  ON  THE  SNOW 

WILLIAM  SPANTON 

FIRST  PRIZE SNOW-SCENES 


THE  ROUND  ROBIN  GUILD 

An  Association  of  Amateur  Photographers 
Conducted  by  ELIZABETH  FLINT  WADE 

This  association,  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  PHOTO-ERA,  and  of  which  PHOTO- 
ERA  is  the  official  organ,  is  intended  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  beginners  in  photography, 
although  advanced  camerists  are  just  as  welcome  and  many  are  numbered  among  its  members. 
The  aim  of  the  association  is  to  assist  photographers  by  giving  them  information,  advice  and 
criticism  in  the  Guild  pages  of  PHOTO-ERA  and  by  personal  correspondence.  Membership  is 
free  and  may  be  obtained  by  sending  name  and  address  to  PHOTO-ERA,  The  Round  Robin 
Guild,  383  Boylston  Street,  Boston.  Send  a stamp  for  complete  prospectus. 


The  Forthcoming  Competition 

The  subject  selected  for  this  month’s  com- 
petition, closing  August  31,  is  at  once  a very 
interesting  and  a very  varied  one.  It  is  not  the 
intention  to  confine  ourselves  strictly  to  the 
seashore,  but  any  water-view,  whether  the  water 
be  fresh  or  salt,  an  ocean,  a lake  or  a river,  is 
included  in  the  subject.  The  scene  may  be 
laid  “along  shore”  or  one  may  go  down  to  the 
water  in  ships  and  from  the  vantage-point  of  the 
deck  make  some  very  interesting  pictures  of 
water-craft. 

While  one  may  find  very  attractive  scenes 
along  the  seashore  at  almost  any  season  of  the 
year,  yet  it  is,  perhaps,  a fact  that  most  of  our 
Guild  members  must  restrict  their  adventures 
in  photography  along  this  line  to  the  months  of 
July  and  August,  but  the  weather-conditions 
are  never  twice  the  same,  and  the  ever-varying 
clouds  and  fogs  and  mists,  and  the  rain  and  the 
sunshine  furnish  variety  for  even  the  most  exact- 
ing. Even  the  shore  itself  changes  each  day 
with  the  ebbing  and  the  flowing  tide,  the  former 
carrying  away  with  it  some  familiar  bit  of 
wreckage,  perhaps,  the  latter  bringing  on  its 
crest  some  bit  of  flotsam  or  jetsam  which  alters 
the  contour  of  the  beach,  making  an  entirely  new 
landmark. 

The  one  thing  which  the  amateur  making  his 
first  seashore  pictures  always  does  is  to  over- 
expose his  plates  even  under  conditions  of  fog, 
for  the  light  is  so  much  more  intense  at  the- sea- 
side especially  after  the  sun  is  an  hour  or  two 
high  that  the  exposure  must  be  verv,  very  short 
in  order  not  to  have  the  resulting  negative  thin 
and  flat  from  over-exposure. 

One  can  use  a much  smaller  stop  at  the  sea- 
shore and  this  is  quite  necessary  if  one  uses  the 
same  plates  as  he  uses  inland.  The  stopping 
down  of  the  lens  gives  a much  sharper  picture, 
but  a softer  image  may  be  obtained  by  changing 
the  focus  slightly. 

The  rushing  in  of  the  tide  is  one  of  the  sub- 
jects which  all  amateurs  essay.  To  make  a 
successful  picture  the  tripod  should  be  used, 
the  legs  of  which  may  be  imbedded  a little  in 
the  sand  to  hold  it  steady,  or  if  on  the  rocks 
then  bits  of  rubber  or  cork  can  be  slipped  over 
the  points  of  the  legs  and  thus  keep  them  from 
slipping.  The  correct  moment  for  the  exposure 


is  when  the  wave  has  almost  reached  its  height 
and  is  just  on  the  point  of  breaking.  If  pictures 
of  the  breaking  spray  are  desired  then  have 
everything  in  readiness,  watch  carefully  in  the 
finder  and  just  at  the  instant  the  wave  breaks 
make  the  exposure. 

One  may  make  most  interesting  pictures  full 
of  “ atmosphere  ” if  one  chooses  a foggy  or 
misty  day.  Fog  and  mist  at  the  seashore  have 
much  illuminating-power  and  snapshots  or 
instantaneous  pictures  may  be  taken  which 
will  be  full  of  beauty. 

Pictures  of  fishermen  appeal  to  most  of  us, 
and  the  pictures  of  “old  salts”  getting  readv 
to  go  out  in  their  boats,  or  hauling  in  their  nets 
or  unloading  their  catch  afford  excellent  chances 
for  good  genre  pictures.  A group  of  two  or 
three  of  these  interesting  characters  sitting  on 
an  upturned  boat  smoking  and  chatting  makes 
a worth-while  study. 

If  one  is  making  pictures  of  watercraft  and 
nothing  better  offers,  take  a ride  on  a ferry-boat 
which  plies  from  shore  to  shore.  One  may  ride 
for  almost  any  length  of  time  by  paving  simply 
the  one  fare  for  the  round  trip  and  going  thus 
to  and  fro  will  have  many  chances  for  making 
good  pictures.  The  time  of  day  should  be  either 
rather  early  in  the  morning  or  late  in  the  after- 
noon. A sailing-vessel  is  far  more  picturesque 
than  a steamer,  and  one  of  the  old  four-masters 
with  all  sails  set  cannot  fail  to  make  a pleasing 
marine  study.  Photographing  a vessel  directlv 
against  the  sun  when  this  luminary  is  low  on  the 
horizon  makes  a beautiful  silhouette.  In  mak- 
ing exposures  from  the  deck  of  a vessel  one  must 
remember  that  both  crafts  are  moving  rapidly 
and  it  behooves  one  to  seize  the  very  instant 
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before  the  sun  is  very  high  or  when  it  is  dropping 
slowly  to  its  setting. 

We  have  had  in  times  past,  some  very  beauti- 
ful marines  made  by  our  Guild  and  in  this  corn- 
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SECOND  PRIZE 


SNOW- SCENES 


A FRESH-BROKEN  TRAIL 

petition  we  expect  to  see  specially  fine  work. 
In  developing  the  negative  aim  for  a soft- 
printing  plate  and  do  not  carry  development 
too  far.  Any  printing-medium  may  be  used, 
but  platinum  is,  perhaps,  the  one  to  be  preferred. 

Animal  Photography 

There  are  two  classes  of  animal  studies;  one 
which  is  intended  to  be  used  for  advertising- 


ELGIN  LESSLEY 


purposes  and  which  shows  the  animal  to  the  best 
advantage;  the  other  which  is  intended  to  be 
attractive  and  interesting  as  a picture,  and  to 
have  artistic  qualities  which  commend  it.  The 
first-named  pictures  must  have  excellent  tech- 
nique, and  be  sharp  and  clear;  the  second  should 
have  more  the  quality  of  a painting  and  should 
give  some  of  the  surroundings  as  well  as  the 
picture  of  the  animal  itself. 
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Not  a little  money  is  to  be  made  in  the  tak- 
ing of  pictures  for  advertising-purposes.  The 
owners  of  stock-farms  avail  themselves  of  pho- 
tography in  order  to  send  pictures  of  their  stock 
far  and  wide,  and  in  these  days  of  mail-orders 
stock  is  frequently  bought  by  photograph  rather 
than  from  the  actual  visit  "to  the  farm.  Most 
domestic  animals,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  sheep,  are  very  easy  to  photograph.  The  cow 
is  such  a placid  animal  that  it  will  usually  stay 
where  it  is  “ put”  long  enough  to  get  a picture 
of  it.  If  one  is  to  photograph  a single  animal 
it  must  be  entirely  separated  from  its  companions, 
and  when  it  is  quiet  and  seems  to  have  assumed 
its  every-day  look,  then  is  the  time  to  make  the 
exposure. 

It  is  easy  to  photograph  a cow  in  the  field, 
but  a horse_  loose  in  a pasture  is  not  so  easy  to 
get  into  line  with  the  camera  and  in  a good 
position  for  photographing.  One  must  begin 
his  task  with  a great  stock  of  patience.  He  must 
get  his  subject  in  such  a position  that  the  light 
comes  from  the  side,  and  much  care  must  be 
taken  that  all  of  the  animal  shows  on  the  plate. 
Some  horses  are  so  gentle  that  they  do  not  mind 
a stranger,  while  others  are  so  timid  that  they 
canter  away  the  moment  an  unfamiliar  person 
approaches  them.  When  this  is  the  case,  it 
is  a good  plan  to  have  some  one  the  horse  knows 
keep  the  horse  quiet  by  feeding  it  sugar  or  a 
carrot  or  something  of  which  it  is  specially  fond. 
A horse  shows  to  so  much  better  advantage 
when  photographed  without  harness  or  a bridle, 
even,  that  the  owner  prefers  to  have  it  without 
trappings  of  any  kind. 

Sheep  are  such  timid  animals  that  one  must 
often  spend  an  hour  or  two  in  the  field  before 
he  gets  them  grouped  to  his  satisfaction,  though 
a single  animal  may  be  taken  in  the  barnyard 
or  even  a pen  and  a good  picture  made  without 
wasting  very  much  time.  Sheep  are  very 
watchful  animals,  ready  to  scamper  to  the  far 
end  of  the  field  at  the  slightest  token  of  alarm. 
One  must,  therefore,  make  haste  slowly,  strolling 
along  leisurely  as  if  the  sheep  were  not  of  the 
slightest  interest.  At  the  same  time  he  must 
keep  his  attention  fixed  on  both  camera  and 
sheep,  and  the  moment  his  finder  shows  the 
group  in  an  attractive  position  the  exposure  must 
be  made.  If  the  picture  is  to  be  used  commer- 
cially then  the  detail  must  be  sharp;  but  if  it  is 
a picture  one  is  attempting,  then  the  best  lighting 
will  be  found  to  come  from  the  side  opposite, 
leaving  the  side  toward  the  camera  in  shadow. 
This  gives  much  better  modeling,  and  also  a 
much  more  artistic  picture.  Big  white  clouds 
in  the  sky  will  help  such  a picture  very  much 
in  composition,  and  if  these  are  absent  then  they 
must  be  included  in  the  after-printing.  Every 
worker  should  learn  to  do  double  printing. 

The  aim  of  the  commercial  photographer  is 
to  get  sharp  pictures  which  shall  show  all  the 
good  points  of  the  animal,  and  any  amateur 
who  can  accomplish  this  will  be  sure  of  a paying 
occupation.  The  hand-camera  is  to  be  preferred, 
and  one  must  be  expert  in  its  use,  for  the  pose 


of  an  animal  is  fleeting  and  one  must  be  able 
to  catch  it  at  the  right  moment.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  many  plates  are  exposed  before 
the  desired  result  is  obtained,  and  then  it  may 
chance  that  the  very  first  exposures  are  success- 
ful. One’s  stock  in  trade  for  this  sort  of  pho- 
tography is  plenty  of  plates  and  plenty  of 
patience. 

One  may  obtain  good  pictures  of  cows  toward 
milking-time,  for  then  they  are  slowly  moving 
toward  home  and  graze  more  daintily.  Calves 
are  easy  subjects  for  they  are  so  full  of  curiosity 
and  so  alert  to  know  what  is  going  on  that  one 
may  get  near  them  at  almost  any  time  and  obtain 
very  pleasing  pictures. 

Of  course  cats  and  kittens  are  not  only  the 
best  of  animal  subjects,  but  they  are  the  most 
easily  managed.  They  pose  themselves  and 
kittens  especially  take  the  most  interesting  and 
graceful  positions.  One  who  can  make  clever 
photographs  of  cats  need  not  look  for  any  other 
subject.  He  will  find  that  any  pleasing  picture 
of  this  animal  will  find  a ready  sale.  All  one 
has  to  do  with  a group  of  kittens  is  to  put  some- 
thing near  them  to  attract  their  attention  or 
their  curiosity  and  they  will  do  all  the  rest.  The 
trouble  is  to  resist  making  too  many  exposures, 
for  each  pose  seems  more  attractive  than  the 
other.  We  have  several  amateurs  who  have 
made  a specialty  of  cats  and  kittens  for  subjects, 
whose  fame  has  extended  beyond  the  borders  of 
their  country.  Their  success  shows  how  devot- 
ing one’s  self  to  some  special  subject  and  working 
steadily  and  persistently  means  a financial  gain 
as  well  as  mastery  of  the  special  subject  chosen, 
whatever  it  may  be. 

Next  to  cats  dogs  are  the  best  of  “sitters,” 
and  if  one  chooses  one  may  use  a tripod  with 
either  of  these  subjects  thus  leaving  one’s  move- 
ments freer.  If  one  uses  a tripod  then  before 
getting  his  sitter  he  should  place  some  object 
in  the  spot  selected  for  his  subject  and  focus  on 
the  object,  see  that  the  background  and  the 
surroundings  are  all  they  should  be,  get  the  plate 
in  readiness  for  the  exposure  and  then  get  the 
subject.  If  it  is  a dog  do  something  to  attract 
his  attention  and  give  him  an  alert  expression, 
and  at  the  opportune  moment  make  the  ex- 
posure. 

By  the  means  of  telephotography  the  photo- 
graphing of  wild  animals  has  become  compara- 
tively easy.  While  this  is  not  a branch  of  ani- 
mal photography  likely  to  become  general  with 
amateurs,  yet  such  pictures  bring  high  prices 
and  are  eagerly  sought  after.  Even  pictures 
taken  at  the  Zoo  have  their  value,  though  they 
are  never  so  interesting  as  those  taken  of  the 
animal  in  its  native  haunts.  The  pictures  which 
have  been  and  are  still  appearing  in  our  maga- 
zines of  the  African  fauna  are  intensely  in- 
teresting. 

It  seems  to  make  very  little  difference  to  what 
field  an  amateur  devotes  himself;  if  he  persists 
till  success  crowns  his  efforts,  he  may  always 
obtain  a financial  return  for  his  work  if  he  so 
chooses. 
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SPRING 

T.  W.  KILMER 

HONORABLE  MENTION  THE  SEASONS 

SPRING  BLOSSOMS 


F.  E.  BRONSON 

SECOND  PRIZE  THE  SEASONS 


Awards  — The  Seasons 


The  Round  Robin  Guild 
Monthly  Competitions 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month. 
Address  all  prints  for  competition  to 
Photo-Era,  The  Round  Robin  Guild  Com- 
petition, 383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.S.A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is 
deemed  worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize- 
winning picture,  or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given 
Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will 
be  awarded  in  books,  magazines,  enlargements, 
mounts,  photographic  materials  or  any  article  of 
a photographic  or  art  nature  which  can  be  bought 
for  the  amount  of  the  prize  won. 

Rules 

1.  These  competitions  are  free  and  open  to 
all  photographers,  whether  or  not  subscribers 
to  Photo-Era. 

2.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  in  any  medium 
except  blue-print,  may  be  entered,  but  they  must 
represent  the  unaided  work  of  the  competitor, 
and  must  be  artistically  mounted. 

3.  The  right  is  reserved  to  withhold  from  the 
competitions  all  prints  not  up  to  the  Photo- 
Era  standard. 

4.  A package  of  prints  will  not  be  considered 
eligible  unless  accompanied  by  return-postage  at 
the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or  fraction. 

5.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker's 
name,  address,  Guild-number,  the  title  of  the  pic- 
ture and  the  month  in  which  the  competition 
occurs,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a letter 
sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of 
date,  light,  plate  or  film,  stop,  exposure,  developer 
and  printing-process. 

6.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Men- 
tion become  the  property  of  Photo-Era.  If 
suitable,  they  will  be  reproduced,  full  credit  in 
each  case  being  given  to  the  maker. 

Subjects  for  Competition 

May — “Sunlight  and  Shadow.”  Closes  June 
3°- 

June  — “Landscapes  with  Figures.”  Closes 
July  31. 

July  — “Marines.”  Closes  August  31. 

August  — “In  the  Country. ” Closes  September 
3°- 

September — “General.”  Closes  October  31. 
October  — “Scenic  Beauties  of  America.” 
Closes  November  30. 

November  — “Group  Portraits.”  Closes  De- 
cember 31. 

December  — “ Flashlights.”  Closes  January  31. 


First  Prize:  E.  M.  Astle. 

Second  Prize:  F.  E.  Bronson. 

Third  Prize:  A.  B.  Hargett. 

Honorable  Mention:  T.  W.  Kilmer,  M.D.,  Alf. 
Brigden,  H.  M.  Holder,  J.  Herbert  Saunders, 
Lewis  P.  Craig. 


BEGINNERS’  COLUMN 


Quarterly  Contests  for  Beginners 

In  these  contests  all  Guild  members  are  eligible 
except  those  who  have  received  Guild  prizes  in 
the  past.  Aside  from  this  restriction,  the  rules 
which  govern  the  monthly  competitions  will  be  in 
force  here  and  the  prizes  will  be  payable  in  the 
same  manner. 

All  prints  submitted,  except  prize-winners, 
will  be  returned  if  postage  is  sent. 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is 
worthy  will  be  given  Plonorable  Mention. 

Subjects  for  Competition 

SOUVENIR-PHOTOGRAPHS — CLOSES  JULY  15,  19IO 

It  is  intended  that  this  competition  shall  in- 
clude photographs  made  as  souvenirs  while  away 
from  home,  whether  in  one’s  own  country  or 
abroad,  or  only  on  a short  vacation-trip.  Thus 
they  will  portray  objects  of  historic  or  other  in- 
terest, and  incidents  worthy  to  be  recorded. 
Figures  may  or  may  not  be  included. 

FAVORITE  PETS— CLOSES  OCT.  15,  1910 

The  subject  of  this  competition  seems  self- 
explanatory,  consisting,  as  it  does,  of  dogs,  cats, 
monkeys,  rabbits,  birds,  etc.,  and  tamed  wild 
animals. 

AUTUMN  PICTURES — CLOSES  JAN,  16,  I9II 

Harvest-scenes  with  or  without  figures  and 
pictures  in  which  there  are  fallen  leaves, 
shadows  and  mist  are  eligible. 

Awards  — Quarterly  Competition 
Snow-Scenes 

First  Prize:  William  Spanton. 

Second  Prize:  Elgin  Lessley. 

Third  Prize:  Harry  A.  Brodine. 

Honorable  Mention:  Herman  G.  Cuthbert 
Franklin  Pearse,  Albin  F.  Voigt,  John  Dove, 
Chas.  G.  Begg,  Grant  Castner,  Thomas  R. 
Hughes,  Donald  Gfty,  Forman  G.  Hanna,  L. 
Emmert. 

Ng 

Those  participating  in  Photo-Era  contests 
are  required  to  do  all  the  work  themselves,  from 
the  exposing  of  the  plate  or  film  to  the  com- 
pleted print — contact  or  enlargement. 
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Answers  to  Correspondents 

Readers  wishing  information  upon  any 
point  in  connection  with  their  photographic 
work  are  invited  to  make  use  of  this  depart- 
ment. Address  all  inquiries  to  Elizabeth 
Flint  Wade,  321  Hudson  Street,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  If  a personal  reply  is  desired,  a self- 
addressed,  stamped  envelope  must  he  enclosed 


Morris  Fenton.  — Printing  Gaslight  Pa- 
per. The  trouble  with  the  Velox  prints  which 
you  enclose  is  that  they  are  very  much  over-timed. 
You  cannot  judge  the  time  by  daylight  printing. 
Use  either  gas  or  lamplight,  and  make  one  or 
two  trial  prints  till  you  have  found  the  right 
time  for  exposure.  When  one  has  made  a good 
gaslight  print  one  should  mark  on  the  envelope 
the  time  of  exposure,  then  when  duplicates  are 
to  be  made  it  is  easy  to  expose  them  correctly. 

D.  Harlow.  — Flatness  of  Field.  No;  flat- 
ness of  field  does  not  mean  that  your  lens  will 
make  a flat  picture.  It  means  that  the  lens  has 
the  power  to  reproduce  the  lines  in  the  middle 
and  at  the  sides  of  a picture  according  to  the  rules 
of  perspective  and  at  the  same  time  render 
them  of  equal  distinctness. 

Sara  M.  — Disposing  of  an  Old  Camera. 
Instead  of  trying  to  sell  your  old  camera  why  not 
turn  it  in  as  exchange  toward  a new  one  ? You 
would  probably  get  as  much  and  perhaps  more 
for  it  than  if  sold  to  a second-hand  dealer.  Of 
course  if  you  have  a private  purchaser  you  would 
get  more,  perhaps.  You  cannot  expect  to  get 
very  much  for  the  camera  as  it  is  an  old  make 
and  not  very  easy  to  manipulate.  Removing 
Sand  from  Water.  If  the  water  used  for  mix- 
ing your  solutions  is  roily,  filter  it  through  two 
thicknesses  of  filtering -paper.  This  will  remove 
whatever  sand  or  grit  may  be  in  the  water  and 
even  if  it  is  not  quite  clear  it  will  answer. 

John  Tucker. — A Camera  for  a Walking- 
Tour.  The  most  convenient  camera  to  use  on 
a walking-tour  is  a small  pocket-camera  using 
roll  films.  The  weight  is  very  slight  and  the 
small  pictures  are  remarkably  clear  and  sharp 
in  detail.  Enlargements  may  be  made  from 
them  which  will  equal  contact  prints  made  from 
larger  plates.  A very  well-known  amateur  who 
travels  a great  deal  and  whose  prints  adorn 
many  salons  uses  on  his  tour  a tiny  pocket- 
camera  and  makes  enlargements  from  these 
small  prints.  The  success  which  attends  his 
efforts  is  due  to  his  knowledge  of  what  makes  a 
good  picture  and  his  skill  in  using  his  camera. 

N.  Palen.  — Stains  on  Negatives.  To  re- 
move stains  from  negatives  improperly  fixed 
soak  in  clear  water  till  the  film  is  thoroughly 
wet,  then  place  in  a bath  made  of  alum,  J ounce; 
citric  acid,  J ounce;  iron  sulphate  crystals,  ij 
ounces;  water,  8 ounces.  When  stains  have 
disappeared  wash  well  and  dry.  No;  do  not 
send  blue-prints  to  the  monthly  contests.  The 
best  prints  for  reproduction  are  those  made  on 
glossy  paper. 


Ben  Randall. — Exhibition  Prints.  Use 

the  rough  platinum  paper  in  sepia  for  your  portrait 
work.  This  will  make  very  pleasing  prints,  and 
may  be  sent  to  exhibitions  or  prize-contests. 
The  better  a picture  is  finished  the  better  are  its 
chances  of  winning  a prize.  Use  cover-paper 
for  mounts,  choosing  neutral  tones  which  har- 
monize or  contrast  pleasantly  with  the  tone  of 
the  print.  Be  generous  with  margins  and  place 
the  print  nearer  the  top  than  the  bottom  of  the 
mount. 

Augusta  K.  H.  — Reducer.  Farmer’s  re- 
ducer is  made  of  hypo,  30  grains;  potassium 
ferricyanide,  3 grains  ; water,  4 ounces.  It  works 
very  slowly;  to  increase  its  action,  increase  the 
quantity  of  potassium.  You  can  buy  reducers 
ready  prepared  which  work  excellently.  There 
are  no  fees  for  membership  in  the  Guild.  Your 
name  and  address  and  your  wish  to  join  the 
Guild  are  all  that  is  necessary  to  membership. 
The  handbook  has  been  sent  you,  also  a list  of 
subjects  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

C.  Morris.  — Coating  Paper.  Paper  may 
be  sensitized  by  floating  it  on  the  sensitizing- 
bath,  or  the  solution  may  be  applied  with  a 
brush.  If  the  latter,  use  a soft  camel’s-hair 
“mop”  brush  and  go  over  the  paper  first  one 
way  and  then  at  right  angles  with  the  first  strokes 
till  the  surface  is  evenly  covered.  You  will  find 
formulae  for  sensitizing-solutions  in  recent  num- 
bers of  Photo-Era.  For  plain  silver  paper  see 
Photo-Era  for  July,  1906.  Full  details  are 
given  for  making  and  using.  They  are  too  long 
to  be  repeated  in  this  department  of  corre- 
spondence. 

I.  L.  C. — Metol-Troubles.  Use  rubber 
finger-tips  when  developing  with  metol  and  you 
will  have  no  trouble.  Metol  affects  the  skin  of 
some  people  and  causes  local  poisoning.  It  is 
not  serious  and  easily  yields  to  treatment. 

L.  R.  A. — Tones  for  Silver  Paper.  An 
acetate  of  soda  and  gold  toning-solution  is  made 
as  follows:  Gold  chloride,  1 grain;  sodium 

acetate,  30  grains;  water  10  ounces.  Dissolve 
the  gold  in  two  ounces  of  water,  neutralize  it 
with  a few  drops  of  chalk  solution.  Dissolve 
the  soda  in  the  remaining  8 ounces  of  water  and 
add  the  gold  solution.  Let  the  bath  stand  two 
days  to  ripen.  It  gives  very  pleasing  brown 
tones  and  may  be  used  for  Aristo  or  for  plain 
silver  paper. 

Jennie  Rowe. — Hardening  Negatives.  A 

hardening-bath  for  films  is  made  of  alum,  1 
ounce;  tannic  acid,  $ dram;  water,  8 ounces. 
Leave  them  in  this  solution  for  three  minutes, 
remove,  rinse  and  dry.  To  stop  development 
at  once  when  the  plate  comes  too  fast,  place  the 
plate  in  a bath  made  of  5 grains  of  citric  acid 
to  one  ounce  of  water. 

Amy  L.  O.  — Travel-Hints.  Take  films 
instead  of  plates  for  use  on  your  journey  abroad. 
You  can  purchase  photo-supplies  in  all  of  the 
large  cities,  and  you  can  get  your  negatives 
developed  also.  The  roll-film  will  be  found 
more  satisfactory  than  the  film-pack  for  your 
purpose. 
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C.  N.  W.  — Exchange  Notices.  Notices  of 
exchange  of  apparatus  are  printed  for  the  Guild 
members  in  this  department  free  for  one  inser- 
tion. If  the  notice  is  to  be  repeated  a small  fee 
is  charged.  Change  of  Address.  When  wish- 
ing your  post-office  address  changed  send  both  the 
old  address  and  the  new  address.  The  notice 
should  reach  this  office  a month  in  advance  if 
possible. 

Delbert  T. — Portrait  Printing.  Why  do 

you  not  use  the  gaslight  papers?  They  come 
in  as  many  different  varieties  as  do  the  printing- 
out  papers,  from  the  smooth  surface  to  the  heavy 
rough  and  are  sensitized  for  all  classes  of  nega- 
tives. You  would  find  them  specially  good  for 
the  portrait  work  of  which  you  enclose  proofs 
which  show  broad  masses  of  light  and  shade. 
Choose  the  heavy  rough  for  these  negatives. 
A card  to  the  manufacturers  would  bring  you 
a full  list  of  the  papers  and  descriptions  of  the 
different  emulsions.  Aristo  Stop-Bath.  To 
stop  the  toning  of  Aristo  prints  place  them  in 
a bath  of  salt  and  water  for  five  minutes,  one 
ounce  of  salt  to  sixteen  ounces  of  water 

Marion  Dow.  — Fixing  and  Hardening- 
Bath.  Use  a hardening-fixing  bath  and  you 
will  have  no  trouble  with  your  plates  “frilling.” 
A hardening-bath  may  be  made  of  hypo,  4 
ounces;  chrome  alum,  jj  ounce;  acid  sodium 
sulphite,  \ ounce;  water,  16  ounces.  Dissolve 
the  hypo  in  the  water,  then  the  alum,  filter  and 
add  the  sodium  sulphite.  This  bath  may  be 
used  several  times  without  becoming  oxidized. 
Your  prints  were  not  in  time  for  the  contest  and 
have  been  returned  to  you.  They  were  very 
good  technically,  but  would  have  made  a much 
better  showing  if  properly  mounted  and  labeled. 

T.  Jaycox.  — A Word  of  Caution.  Letter 
and  prints  sent  to  you  through  the  mail  have 
both  been  returned  to  the  editor.  The  address 
was  according  to  that  written  on  the  back  of 
the  picture.  Several  prints  sent  to  the  recent 
contests  have  no  name  or  address  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  return  them  to  the  members  who 
sent  them.  Each  print  should  bear  full  name 
and  address  of  the  sender  to  ensure  its  safe 
rettirn. 

Fred  T.  R.  — Subchloride.  A subchloride 
is  a chloride  which  contains  more  of  the  base 
than  it  does  of  the  acid.  A molecule  of  silver 
chloride  for  instance  contains  one  atom  of 
silver  and  one  atom  of  chlorine.  A subchloride 
of  silver  would  contain  twice  as  much  silver  as 
chlorine,  the  silver  being  the  base,  thus  for  every 
atom  of  chlorine  there  would  be  two  of  silver. 

C.  B.  H. — Transfer-Paper.  The  transfer- 
paper  you  mention  is  no  longer  made,  but  there 
is  another  paper  made  which  you  will  find 
advertised  in  Photo-Era  with  which  one  may 
make  transfers  of  photographs  to  almost  any 
surface  or  object  adapted  to  that  purpose. 
Pyro  Stain.  To  remove  the  yellow  stain  from 
your  pyro-developed  negative,  soak  it  in  a weak 
solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  alum.  Some- 
times the  slight  staining  of  the  negative  improves 
its  printing-qualities. 


Harry  F.  B.  — A Beginner’s  Record- 

Book.  As  you  are  just  beginning  your  photo- 
graphic career,  why  not  make  an  illustrated 
note-book  of  your  work,  using  blue-prints  for 
making  the  pictures  ? You  would  find  it  a simple 
matter  to  do  this  while  you  have  only  a few 
negatives.  You  will  thus  have  an  illustrated 
chronological  record  of  your  work  which  will  be 
very  interesting.  The  blue-print  is  permanent 
and  the  record  books  could  be  sheets  of  manila 
paper  folded  into  book  form. 


Print-Criticism 

Address  all  prints  for  criticism,  enclosing 
return  postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each 
two  ounces  or  fraction  thereof,  to  Elizabeth 
Flint  Wade,  321  Hudson  Street,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  Prints  must  bear  the  maker's  name 
and  address,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars 
of  date,  light,  plate  or  film,  stop,  exposure, 
developer  and  printing-process. 


“The  Lonely  House,”  D.  A. — This  picture 
shows  a small  house  in  the  middle-distance 
with  a scraggly  tree  at  one  side  devoid  of  leaves. 
The  foreground  is  an  expanse  of  marshy  grass, 
so  that  one  concludes  that  this  house  stands  at 
the  edge  of  a swamp  or  in  some  low,  marshy 
place.  This  picture,  while  not  an  eminently 
pleasing  subject,  so  well  illustrates  the  title  that 
it  is  worth  studying,  particularly  for  its  unity  of 
effect.  All  unnecessary  detail  has  been  omitted 
and  the  house  with  its  white-washed  walls  and 
its  scrubby  tree  conveys  very  strongly  the  idea 
of  loneliness.  The  criticism  of  this  picture  is  in 
the  medium  used  for  printing.  It  is  of  a warm 
brown,  whereas  a gray  tone  would  bring  out  the 
idea  much  more  effectively.  It  is  also  placed 
in  the  center  of  the  mount.  The  lower  edge  of 
the  mount  should  always  be  wider  than  the  top 
margin. 

“The  Trout-Stream,”  M.  L.  O. — This 
print,  showing  a small  stream  winding  away 
through  the  meadows,  just  escapes  being  a 
good  bit  of  work.  In  the  foreground  is  a group 
of  willows  which  bend  across  the  little  stream 
and  in  the  quiet  pool  which  they  guard  is  prob- 
ably a lurking-place  for  the  wary  trout.  The 
point  of  view  has  been  well  chosen,  but  the  time 
of  day  was  probably  high  noon  for  the  shadows 
are  sharp  and  black  and  consequently  the 
picture  shows  strong  contrasts  of  light  and  shade 
which  detract  from  J he  artistic  merits  of  the 
picture  and  make  it  harsh  and  unpleasing.  A 
picture  taken  of  this  scene  either  early  in  the  day 
or  in  the  late  afternoon  would  be  very  pleasing 
provided  the  same  point  of  view  were  chosen. 
Such  subjects  are  always  interesting,  but  the 
amateur  is  quite  liable,  as  in  this  instance,  to 
make  a negative  without  stopping  to  consider 
the  effects  of  lights  and  shadows  or  time  of  day. 
Two  other  prints  sent  by  this  member  were 
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very  good  technically  but  without  special  interest 
or  artistic  merit. 

“The  Goldfish,”  Mrs.  H.  S. — This  picture 
shows  part  of  a table  on  which  is  a globe  of 
goldfish  into  which  a child  is  looking.  The  pose 
and  expression  of  the  little  maid  are  all  that 
could  be  desired,  for  the  subject  is  seemingly 
unconscious  of  the  proximity  of  a camera  and 
intensely  interested  in  the  movements  of  the 
fishes.  The  lights  on  the  globe  have  been  well 
managed  so  that  we  know  it  is  really  a trans- 
parent globe,  but  the  high-lights  on  the  child’s 
gown  are  very  sharp  and  very  little  detail  is 
visible.  The  modeling  of  the  face  is  good,  and 
if  the  dress  had  been  subdued  in  tone  this  would 
have  been  a very  pretty  genre  study.  If  this 
were  printed  on  platinum  paper  the  high-lights 
could  be  toned  down  with  water-color  paints 
of  the  same  tone  as  the  print. 

“Gardening,”  S.  C.  E.  — This  picture  is  an 
excellent  object-lesson  of  what  not  to  do  when 
making  an  outdoor  scene  where  a figure  is  in- 


cluded. The  print  depicts  a woman  hoeing  in 
the  garden.  The  light  instead  of  being  at  one 
side  shines  full  upon  the  figure  and  as  gown, 
sunbonnet  and  little  cape  are  all  white,  or  of 
light  color,  the  first  impression  is  a white  blotch 
on  a dark  ground;  for  the  background  is  of 
bushes  and  shrubs  and  there  is  not  even  a tiny 
glimpse  of  the  sky.  The  point  of  view  has  been 
so  chosen  that  there  are  several  conflicting  lines 
of  path  and  garden  beds  and  shrubbery,  while 
the  worker  herself  is  evidently  a novice  for  she 
is  grasping  the  hoe  in  such  a way  that  it  shows 
she  is  simply  posing,  and  really  knows  nothing 
about  gardening  from  a practical  standpoint. 
In  making  a picture  of  this  kind  one  should  be 
very  careful  that  the  subject  knows  something 
about  the  craft  he  or  she  undertakes  to  represent. 
Many  genre  studies  are  spoiled  by  the  neglect 
of  the  amateur  and  the  ignorance  of  the  subject 
to  see  that  all  the  accessories  are  correct.  The 
amateur  has  the  idea,  but  not  the  knowledge  to 
carry  it  out  successfully. 


Plate-Speeds  for  Exposure-Guide  on  Opposite  Page 


Class  1/3 

Lumiere  Sigma 

Lumiere  Non-Halation  Sigma 

Class  1/2 

Barnet  Super-Speed  Ortho 
Ilford  Monarch 

Class  3/4 
Barnet  Red  Seal 
Ilford  Zenith 
Imperial  Flashlight 

Class  1 

American 

Ansco  Film,  N.  C.  and  Vidil 
Barnet  Extra  Rapid 
Barnet  Ortho  Extra  Rapid 
Barnet  Studio 
Cramer  Crown 

Cramer  Crown  Non-Halation 
Cramer  Instantaneous  Iso 
Cramer  Inst.  Iso  Non-Halation 
Cramer  Isonon 
Cramer  Trichromatic 
Ensign  Film 

Hammer  Special  Extra  Fast 
Imperial  Special  Sensitive 
Imperial  Non-Filter 
Imperial  Orthochrome  Special 
Sensitive 

Kodak  N.  C.  Film 
Kodoid 
Lumiere  Film 
Magnet 

Premo  Film  Pack 
Seed  Gilt  Edge  27 


Standard  Imperial  Portrait 
Standard  Polychrome 
Stanley  Regular 
Vulcan 

Wellington  Extra  Speedy 
Class  1 1/4 
Cramer  Banner  X 
Cramer  Banner  X Non-Hala- 
tion 

Eastman  Extra  Rapid 
Hammer  Extra  Fast 
Hammer  Extra  Fast  Ortho 
Hammer  Non-Halation 
Hammer  Non-Halation  Ortho 
Seed  26x 
Seed  C.  Ortho 
Seed  L.  Ortho 
Seed  Non-Halation 
Seed  Non-Halation  Ortho 
Standard  Extra 
Standard  Orthonon 
Wellington  Speedy 
Wellington  Film 

Class  1 1/2 

Lumiere  Ortho  A 
Lumiere  Ortho  B 
Class  2 
Cramer  Medium  Iso 
Cramer  Medium  Iso  Non-Hala- 
tion 

Ilford  Rapid  Chromatic 
Ilford  Special  Rapid 
Imperial  Special  Rapid 
Wellington  Iso  Speedy 


Class  2 1/2 

Barnet  Medium 
Barnet  Ortho  Medium 
Cramer  Anchor 
Hammer  Fast 
Seed  23 

Lumiere  Panchro  C 

Class  3 

Wellington  Landscape 
Class  4 
Stanley  Commercial 
Ilford  Chromatic 
Ilford  Empress 

Class  5 

Cramer  Commercial 
Hammer  Slow 
Hammer  Slow  Ortho 
Wellington  Ortho  Process 

Class  8 

Cramer  Slow  Iso 
Cramer  Slow  Iso  Non-Hala- 
tion 

Ilford  Ordinary 

Class  12 

Cramer  Contrast 
Ilford  Half-Tone 
Seed  Process 

Class  100 

Lumiere  Autochrome 
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The  Round  Robin  Guild  Exposure-Guide 
For  July 

COMPILED  BY  PHIL  M.  RILEY 

Under  this  caption  a brief  table  of  exposures  will  be  given  in  each  issue  for  the  guidance  of  Guild 
members  during  the  following  month.  While  the  figures  are  indicative  only,  they  will  be  found  ap- 
proximately accurate  for  the  assumed  conditions  they  have  been  applied  to.  If  the  exposure-times 
given  are  not  considered  imperative,  but  as  suggestions,  possibly  to  be  varied  slightly  at  the  discretion  of 
the  worker,  these  tables  will  prove  of  great  benefit  to  all  who  use  them. 

The  table  below  gives  the  exposures  required  by  the  different  subjects  and 
plates  mentioned  during  the  month  of  July  on  any  fine  day  between  10  A.M.  and 
2 P.M.  when  the  sun  is  shining  brightly  and  the  lens  is  working  at  f/8,  or  U.  S.  No.  4. 

Double  the  exposure  if  the  sun  is  obscured  but  the  light  is  fairly  bright,  or  if  f/n,  U.  S.  No.  8 is 
used.  Treble  it  when  the  light  is  rather  dull,  and  from  6 to  7 a.m.  and  5 to  6 p.m.  Increase  it  four 
times  when  there  are  heavy  clouds  and  very  dull  light,  or  if  f/16,  U.  S.  No.  16,  is  used.  For  f/5.6, 
U.  S.  No.  2,  give  half.  From  9 to  10  a.m.  and  2 to  3 p.m.  increase  the  exposure  one-fourth.  From  8 
to  9 a.m.  and  3 to  4 p.m.  increase  it  one-half.  From  7 to  8 a.m.  and  4 to  5 p.m.  increase  it  two  and 
one-half  times.  From  5 to  6 a.m.  and  6 to  7 p.m.  increase  it  six  times. 


PLATES  ( List  on  Opposite  Page  ) 


SUBJECTS 

Class  1 

54 

Class 

1 

Class 

I % 

Class 

1% 

Class 

Class 

Class 

4 

Class 

5 

Class 

6 

Class 

Class 

Class 

Studies  of  sky  and  fleecy  clouds  

1/1600 

1/800 

1/640 

1/512 

1/400 

1/320 

1/200 

1/160 

1/128 

1/100 

1/64 

1/8 

Open  views  of  sea  and  sky;  very  distant 
landscapes;  studies  of  rather  heavy 
clouds  

1/800 

1/400 

1/320 

1/256 

1/200 

1/160 

1/100 

1/80 

1/64 

1/50 

1/32 

1/4 

Open  landscapes  without  foreground; 
open  beach,  harbor  and  shipping- 
scenes;  yachts  under  sail;  very  light- 
colored  objects;  studies  of  dark  clouds 

1/400 

1/200 

1/160 

1/128 

1/100 

1/80 

1/50 

1/40 

1/32 

1/25 

1/16 

1/2 

Average  landscapes  with  light  fore- 
ground; river-scenes;  figure -studies  in 
the  open;  light-colo*  ed  buildings  and 
monuments;  wet  street-scenes  

1/200 

1/100 

1/80 

1/64 

1/50 

1/40 

1/25 

1/20 

1/16 

1/12 

1/8 

"Landscapes  with  medium  foreground; 
landscapes  in  fog  or  mist;  buildings 
showing  both  sunny  and  shady  sides; 
well -lighted  street-scenes;  persons, 
animals  and  moving-objects  at  least 
thirty  feet  away  

1/100 

1/50 

1/40  ) 

1/32 

1/25 

1/20 

1/12 

1/10  ! 

1/8 

1/6 

1/4 

2 

landscapes  with  heavy  foreground ; 
buildings  or  trees  occupying  most  of 
the  picture;  brook-scenes  with  heavy 
foliage;  shipping  about  the  docks;  red 
brick  buildings  and  other  dark  ob- 
jects; groups  outdoors 

1/50 

1/25 

1/20 

1/16 

1/12 

1/10 

1/6 

1 5 

1/4 

1/3 

1/2 

4 

Portraits  outdoors  in  the  shade;  very 
dark  near  objects 

1/25 

1/12 

1/10 

1/8 

1/6 

1/5 

1/3 

2/5 

1/2 

2/3 

1 

8 

"Badly-lighted  river-banks,  ravines, 
glades  and  under  the  trees 

' 1/12 

1/6 

1/5 

1/4 

1/3 

2/5 

2/3 

4/5 

1 

1 1/3 

2 

16 

Average  indoor  portraits  in  well -lighted 
room,  light  surroundings,  big  window 
and  white  reflector 

1 1/4 

1/2 

3/5 

3/4 

1 

1 1/5 

2 

✓ 

2 2/5 

3 

4 

6 

48 

In  order  to  make  the  exposures  as  accurate  as  possible  after  the  final  multiplications,  all  fractions 
accompanying  whole  numbers  have  been  allowed  to  remain  in  this  table,  except  when  the  whole  numbers 
were  so  large  that  fractions  might  be  disregarded  as  negligible.  In  such  cases  approximate  figures  have 
been  given.  Shutters  will  not  always  give  the  exact  exposure  required,  but  the  nearest  speed  may  be 
used  if  it  is  approximately  correct.  When  the  nearest  speed  is  too  short  open  the  diaphragm  a little; 
wrhen  too  long,  close  it  a little.  Let  the  exposure  be  a little  too  long  rather  than  too  short,  and  the  more 
contrast  there  is  in  the  subject  the  more  it  may  be  over-timed.  Over-exposure,  unless  excessive,  can  be 
controlled  in  development,  but  under-exposure  will  not  give  a satisfactory  negative. 
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THE  CRUCIBLE 

A MONTHLY  DIGEST  OF  FACTS  FOR  PRACTICAL  WORKERS 
With  Reviews  of  Foreign  Progress  and  Investigation 
Conducted  by  PHIL  M.  RILEY 

Readers  are  encouraged  to  contribute  their  favorite  methods  for  publication  in  this  department 
Address  all  such  communications  to  The  Crucible,  PHOTO-ERA,  383  Boylston  Street,  Boston 


More  About  Keeping-Quality  of  Plates 

A few  letters  received  by  Photo-Era  seem 
to  indicate  that  an  item  on  page  232  of  the  May 
issue,  entitled  “Keeping-Quality  of  Orthochro- 
matic  Plates”  was  misunderstood  by  some  at 
least  of  our  readers.  This  we  regret,  as  our 
intention  was  only  to  make  clear  a matter  in 
which  several  correspondents  had  shown  in- 
terest, and  any  statement  which  could  possibly 
be  construed  to  be  commercial  comparison  was 
entirely  unintentional.  We  are  fully  aware  that 
Cramer  Iso  plates  can  be  used  successfully  as 
long  after  manufacture  as  any  other  color- 
sensitive  plates  on  the  market,  and  we  distinctly 
stated  that  “in  commercial  work  iso,  ortho  and 
panchromatic  plates  have  a keeping-guaranty 
of  six  months.”  By  commercial  work  we  had 
reference  to  scientific  and  reproduction  photog- 
raphy in  which  absolutely  clear,  fogless  nega- 
tives are  required,  and  no  color-sensitive  plates 
will  yield  maximum  speed  or  clarity  after  six 
months.  They  are  still  serviceable  for  portrait 
and  ordinary  view  work  and  will  continue  to  be 
for  one  and  one-half  to  two  years  or  more  if 
properly  stored.  It  is  only  in  specialized  lines 
that  absolute  clarity  is  essential,  while  in  ordi- 
nary negatives  slight  veiling  is  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception.  The  point  to  be  empha- 
sized is  that  orthochromatic  quality  is  retained 
by  a plate  just  so  long  as  it  will  yield  a clear 
picture,  not  a negative;  and  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  a negative  may  be  slightly 
veiled  without  any  noticeable  indication  of  it 
in  the  print. 

A Film  Washing-Trough 

The  washing  of  films  without  scratching  them 
after  they  are  developed  and  fixed  is  sometimes 
difficult,  especially  in  hot  weather.  A con- 
venient washing-trough  for  washing  full-length 
films  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  sketch. 
The  trough  must  be  made  for  the  size  of  the  film 
to  be  washed.  Cut  a one-fourth  inch  board 
as  long  as  the  film  and  a trifle  wider  than  the 
film’s  width.  Attach  strips  to  the  edges  of  the 
board  to  prevent  the  water  from  spilling  over 
the  sides. 

Cut  a hole  in  one  side  of  a baking-powder 
can  about  half-way  between  the  top  and  bottom, 
large  enough  to  admit  a fair-sized  stream  of 
water  from  a faucet.  Then  solder  the  cover  to 
the  can  and  punch  a number  of  holes  about 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  apart  along  the  opposite 
side  from  where  the  large  hole  was  cut.  Place 


this  can  on  one  end  of  the  trough,  as  shown, 
with  the  large  hole  up. 

Some  heavy  wire  bent  in  the  shape  of  a U,  and 
fastened  to  the  under  side  of  the  trough  near  the 
can,  will  furnish  ample  supports  to  keep  that 
end  of  the  trough  the  highest  and  place  the 
opening  in  the  can  close  beneath  the  water- 
faucet.  A common  pin  stuck  through  one  end 
of  the  film  and  then  in  the  trough  close  to  the 
can  will  hold  it  in  position  for  washing.  Five 


minutes’  washing  with  this  device  is  sufficient 
to  remove  all  traces  of  the  hypo  from  the  film. 
The  best  method  of  drying  the  film  after  wash- 
ing is  to  hang  it  by  one  end  to  a line  in  a good 
current  of  air.  If  hung  up  to  dry  in  one 
length  it  dries  without  curling  and  can  be  more 
easily  cut  into  sections  afterwards. — The  Ama- 
teur Photographer. 

Hot- Weather-Tips 

Chemical  solutions  are  more  active  at  a 
temperature  higher  than  normal  than  when 
below  normal  temperature,  consequently  sum- 
mer solutions  will  work  too  vigorously  unless  kept 
at  normal  temperature. 

Negatives  which  have  been  developed  per- 
fectly are  likely  to  gain  strength  in  drying  during 
warm,  humid  weather  and  prove  too  contrasty 
for  best  effects  when  printing.  This  can  be 
avoided  by  drying  them  quickly  in  an  air  current 
such  as  produced  by  an  electric  fan.  It  is  pref- 
erable to  immerse  them  in  a wood  alcohol  bath 
after  the  final  wash-water,  as  this  will  hasten 
the  drying. 
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When  using  Artura  developer  in  summer  and 
when  impossible  or  inconvenient  to  keep  it  at 
normal  temperature,  which  in  this  case  is  65° 
Fahrenheit,  it  may  be  controlled  by  using  less 
carbonate  of  soda.  This  will  prevent  quick 
action  of  the  developer,  and  the  increased  con- 
trast of  prints  which  follows  the  use  of  full 
strength  developer  at  too  high  a temperature. 

If  the  fixing-bath  becomes  tepid  during  the 
hot  days  it  is  apt  to  cause  frills,  blisters  or  stains 
on  plates  or  prints.  Hypo  is  cheaper  than  sen- 
sitized material  and  it  is  economy  to  mix  a new 
bath  frequently.  Don’t  risk  using  one  that  is 
overworked  or  too  warm. 

Prolonged  soaking  of  plates  or  prints  in  sum- 
mer wash-water  should  also  be  avoided  as  it  will 
soften  the  coating  and  cause  gelatine  emulsions 
to  become  very  sticky  or  tacky  when  drying. 
Blisters  and  frills  are  often  due  to  prolonged 
immersion  in  tepid  water. 

Blotters  should  be  perfectly  dry  when  prints 
are  placed  between  them  to  dry.  If  blotters 
and  prints  are  stacked  the  blotters  should  be 
changed  often,  so  that  prints  will  dry  as  quickly 
as  possible.  Spread  blotters  out  to  dry  when  not 
in  use  as  they  will  mildew  very  quickly  during 
warm  weather  if  they  are  allowed  to  remain 
damp  and  kept  from  the  air. 

By  keeping  these  timely  reminders  in  mind  you 
will  save  yourself  some  trouble.  As  seasons 
change,  conditions  change  also,  and  the  methods 
of  handling  work  should  be  modified  accordingly. 
— Studio  Light. 

Green  Tones  on  Bromide  Prints 

In  a paper  read  before  the  French  Photo- 
graphic Society  and  reprinted  in  the  Society’s 
“Bulletin,”  some  interesting  methods  of  toning 
were  described  recently  by  M.  Maqueene. 

The  best  prints  are  those  from  a vigorous 
negative  and  they  should  be  of  full  depth,  as 
the  process  tends  to  reduce  them.  Glossy  sur- 
face paper  gives  a greater  depth  of  image  than 
the  matt  papers. 

The  following  stock-solutions  are  required. 
All  keep  well  except  solution  C which  will  last 
onlv  a month  or  two. 

A.  Lead  acetate  cryst 10  drams 

Iron  perchloride  solution,  45  deg.  190  minims 

Glacial  acetic  acid  1 ounce 

Water  to  make 10  ounces 

B.  Lead  acetate 1 ounce 

Glacial  acetic  acid 1 ounce 

Water  to  make 10  ounces 

C.  Potassium  ferricyanide  1 ounce 

Water  to  make 10  ounces 

D.  Iron  perchloride  solution,  45  deg. 

Beaume 10  minims 

Glacial  acetic  acid 50  minims 

Water  to  make  xo  ounces 

In  preparing  A the  lead  acetate  should  be  dis- 
solved in  about  5 ozs.  of  water,  and  the  iron  and 
acetic  acid  then  added  with  constant  stirring. 
Make  up  to  the  10  ozs.,  and  after  standing  for  a 


day  or  two  in  a cool  place  filter  to  remove  the  lead 
chloride  which  has  been  deposited  in  crystals. 

All  prints  should  be  thoroughly  fixed,  washed, 
and  dried  before  toning. 

Green-Blue  Tones:  — Place  print  for  two  or 
three  minutes  in  a bath  containing  one  ounce  of 
acetic  acid  in  eight  ounces  of  water  until  it  be- 
comes limp,  then  place  for  six  minutes  in  follow- 
ing bath,  which  will  serve  for  about  half-a-dozen 
quarter-plate  prints  in  succession. 


Solution  A 5 ounce 

Solution  C y ounce 

Water  to  make  5 ounces 


This  bath  must  be  kept  rocking,  and  in  it  the 
print  will  turn  blue.  It  is  then  washed  for  15 
minutes  in  clean  water,  is  then  placed  for  2 or  3 
minutes  in  the  acetic  acid  bath,  again  washed, 
once  more  treated  with  the  acid  and  again  well 
washed.  It  is  then  put  through  two  baths  of 
citric  acid,  containing  2 J grains  of  the  acid  to  the 
ounce,  and  given  a final  wash  of  one  hour.  All 
this  is  necessary  to  remove  the  salts  of  lead  and 
ferricyanide  and  to  secure  pure  whites  which  will 
not  afterwards  become  yellow.  The  surface  of 
the  print  should  be  wiped  with  clean  wool,  and 
the  use  of  very  .hard  water  should  be  avoided. 

The  well  washed  print  is  now  placed  in  a bath 
of  potassium  chromate  (not  bichromate)  con- 
taining \ to  J a grain  to  the  ounce;  this  changes 
the  tone  to  green-blue.  The  print  is  then 
washed,  passed  through  the  citric  acid  bath  and 
again  washed,  these  washings  being  very  brief. 

Bright  Green  Tones:  — The  prints  are  treated 
exactly  as  before  described,  with  the  exception 
that  the  first  toning-bath  is  modified  as  follows:  — 

Solution  A 200  minims 

Solution  B 50  minims 

Solution  C J ounce 

Water  to  make 5 ounces 

By  varying  the  proportions  of  A and  B the 
color  can  be  varied,  the  green  becoming  more 
yellow  as  more  of  B is  used  relatively  to  A.  If, 
however,  a yellow-green  is  aimed  at  stronger 
prints  are  required  in  the  first  instance. 

Pure  Green  Tone:  — Treat  as  before  in  the 
acetic  acid  bath  and  then  put  for  a minute-and-a- 
half  into 

Solution  B £ ounce 

Solution  C ounce 

Water  to  make  5 ounces 

Then  transfer  without  washing  to  the  toning- 
bath  used  for  blue-green  tones  and  keep  in  for 
6 minutes.  Wash  wqfl,  then  immerse  in  solution 
B which  gives  a strong  blue  toning.  Afterwards 
continue  as  before,  w'ith  the  acetic  and  citric  acid 
baths  and  washing,  and  the  final  treatment  with 
chromate.  The  green  tone  thus  obtained  is  the 
same  in  all  parts  of  the  print,  shadows  and  high- 
lights, and  the  precise  color  can  be  modified 
by  varying  the  time  in  the  first  lead  bath.  If 
the  print  surface  loses  its  brilliancy  it  can  be 
glazed  in  the  usual  wav,  either  by  squeegeeing 
on  glass  or  by  the  use  of  encaustic  paste. 
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OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 


Timely,  of  great  beauty  and  strong  human 
interest  is  our  cover-design,  “The  Swans,”  by 
Nicola  Perscheid,  Germany’s  most  distinguished 
photographer.  This  subject  is  in  every  way 
charming  and  one  would  find  it  difficult  to 
criticise  it  adversely.  Data:  Carl  Zeiss  Portar 
lens;  Imperial  plate;  carbon  print  direct  from 
61-2x81-2  negative. 

No  more  characteristic  or  thoroughly  pleasing 
portrayal  of  a charming  personality  has  come  to 
our  notice  than  John  H.  Garo’s  portrait  of  the 
actress  Miss  Billie  Burke,  which  is  our  frontis- 
piece. It  is  in  every  way  an  admirable  example 
of  studio-work,  striking  because  of  the  strong 
light-effects  and  also  because  of  the  mammoth, 
yet  tasteful  example  of  the  modiste’s  skill. 
Data:  14  x 17  camera;  Celor  lens  No.  8,  18-inch 
focus;  May,  4:30  p.m.;  cloudy  day;  Cramer 
plate;  pyro-soda  developer;  Willis  & Clements 
sepia  print. 

“As  Evening  Approaches,”  by  E.  I.  McPhail, 
on  page  6,  is  of  interest  to  artist  and  naturalist  as 
well.  It  suggests  peace,  quiet,  beautiful  eve- 
nings and  the  dwelling-place  of  the  reed-bird. 
Simplicity  of  subject  and  appropriateness  of 
treatment  characterize  this  picture;  it  is  admir- 
able. The  high-light  seen  on  the  water  supplies 
a fortunate  note.  Data:  4x5  Century  Grand 
camera;  rectilinear  lens,  7-inch  focus,  stop  16; 
Burke  & James  light-filter;  October,  4:30  p.m., 
cloudy;  1 1-2  seconds’  exposure;  pyro  developer; 
Artura  print. 

One  always  thinks  of  rolling  hills,  beautiful 
trees  and  placid  as  well  as  swift  streams  in  con- 
nection with  Vermont.  Thus  it  is  that  “A 
Vermont  Landscape,”  by  L.  F.  Brehmer,  on 
page  7,  puts  one’s  imagination  into  visible  form. 
It  is  a beautiful  scene  which  we  regret  could  not 
have  been  better  reproduced  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  print.  Data : 5 x 7 Korona  cam- 
era ; Bausch  & Lomb-Zeiss  lens,  7-inch  focus, 
stop  f/16;  Ideal  light-filter;  May,  4 p.m.;  fair 
light  — just  the  end  of  a storm;  1-2  second  ex- 
posure; Orthonon  plate;  metol-hydro  developer; 
rough  developing-paper. 

“ En  Plein  air  ’ ’ is  the  title  of  a delightful  nude- 
study  by  C.  Yarnall  Abbott,  on  page  8.  It  is 
simple  and  refined  in  pose  and  treatment  and  will 
find  many  admirers.  Data:  L.  F.  Cycle  Graphic 
camera,  61-2  x 81-2;  Voigtlander  & Sohn’s 
Collinear  lens,  11  7-8-inch  focus,  stop  f/6.3; 
August,  bright  sun;  Stanley  plate;  eiko-hydro 
developer;  W.  & C.  Platinum  paper,  K K; 
straight  print,  straight  negative. 

The  photographs  by  William  S.  Davis  on 
pages  10  to  12  inclusive  speak  for  themselves. 
Each  is  a delightful  study  of  sky  and  water  in 
which  the  former  predominates,  the  land  being 
represented  by  dark  masses.  Data  regarding 
these  subjects  will  be  found  on  page  13. 


Of  a different  character,  though  none  the  less 
admirable  is  “Fishing-Boats  Leaving  Harbor,” 
by  William  Norrie,  on  page  13.  The  atmos- 
pheric effect  is  appropriate  and  the  interest  of  the 
many  subdued  sails  great,  but  the  largest  boat 
is  too  centrally  located.  Data:  Shew  Eclipse 
lens,  6 1 -2 -inch  focus,  f/11;  Imperial  Sovereign 
plate;  pyro-ammonia  developer;  P.  O.  P.  matt 
print. 

Charles  Hallan’s  “Portrait,”  on  page  15,  will 
no  doubt  command  the  admiration  of  profes- 
sional workers.  It  is  excellently  lighted,  spaced 
and  posed,  while  the  whites  show  that  tex- 
ture and  gradation  so  often  lacking.  ' Round- 
ness or  stereoscopic  effect  is  much  in  evidence  and 
adds  greatly  to  the  realism  of  the  portrait  as  a 
likeness.  Data:  Steinheil  Unofocal  lens  No.  7, 
15  3-4-inch  focus,  11  x 14  plate. 

In  this  issue  we  take  pleasure  to  present  the 
first  of  a notable  series  of  inserts,  which  will  be 
a regular  feature  of  the  magazine  hereafter  and 
are  intended  to  show  in  a fitting  manner  the 
best  work  of  the  leading  pictorialists  of  the  day, 
professional  and  amateur.  The  greatest  pos- 
sible variety  of  subjects  will  be  secured  and  each 
will  be  reproduced  in  an  appropriate  color  on 
special  paper  suitable  to  frame  for  wall-decora- 
tion. “Hauteur,”  by  J.  E.  Mock,  the  well- 
known  portrait-photographer,  is  of  special  in- 
terest to  professionals.  It  is  a striking  com- 
position in  that  charming,  forceful  style  which 
Mr.  Mock  has  made  a distinguishing  charac- 
teristic of  all  his  work.  Data:  Voigtlander  and 
Sohn  Eury scope  lens;  Seed  plate;  pyro  developer; 
glossy  Azo  print  for  reproduction. 

The  strong  character-portrayals  by  Furley 
Lewis,  on  pages  18  to  24  inclusive,  have  been 
treated  so  thoroughly  by  A.  H.  Blake  in  his 
descriptive  article  on  page  17  that  further  com- 
ment here  seems  unnecessary.  Data  have  not 
reached  us  before  our  press  date. 

The  Monthly  Competition 

“Sunlight  on  the  Snow,”  by  William  Spanton. 
Page  28.  Because  a subject  or  a motive  is 
hackneyed,  as  is  a footpath  or  foot-prints  in  the 
snow,  does  not  make  its  depiction  by  the  brush 
or  the  camera  the  less  worthy.  It  all  depends 
upon  the  treatment.  In  his  picture  Mr.  Spanton 
has  shown  decided  originality  both  in  selection 
and  treatment.  He  has  interpreted  this  silent 
episode  with  much  poetic  feeling  and  avoided 
the  insistence  of  realism  so  common  with  other 
versions  of  this  theme.  Data:  5x7  Sears 
Roebuck  camera;  R.  R.  lens,  f/16;  Ray  filter; 
February,  4 p.m.,  sunny;  3 seconds  exposure; 
Eastman  Polychrome  plate;  metol-hydro  develop- 
ment; P.  M.  C.  Bromide  print. 

“A  Fresh-Broken  Trail,”  by  Elgin  Lessley. 
Page  30.  Here,  again,  we  have  an  exceptionally 
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artistic  conception  of  the  same  theme.  The 
locality  is,  perhaps,  a little  more  picturesque  and 
affords  a better  opportunity  for  display  of  chia- 
roscuro-effects. The  lines  are  graceful  and 
the  whole  scene  expresses  a chord  of  perfect 
harmony.  The  technique  is  admirable  and  evin- 
ces a masterly  hand.  Data:  R.  R.  lens,  f/8; 
Cramer’s  3-times  Isos  Ray  filter;  November; 
bright  sunlight;  1-2  second  exposure;  Seed  L 
Ortho  plate;  pyro  and  soda  developer;  enlarged 
with  home-made  enlarging  camera  from  a 
5x7  negative  on  Special  Rough  Velox  paper. 

“Spring,”  by  T.  W.  Kilmer.  Page  32.  Here 
is  food  for  earnest  thought.  The  picture  is  a 
presentation  of  stern  facts  — it  is  a crisis.  The 
open  mouths  of  the  hungry  brood  for  which  the 
parent  bird  seems  to  have  nothing  to  offer  suggest 
pathos.  It  is  spring-time.  The  father  does  not 
sing,  however,  he  is  worrying.  Whether  he  has 
arrived  empty-beaked,  or  whether  the  ration  he 
brought  has  already  been  devoured  and,  like 
Oliver’s,  the  twins  cry  for  more,  is  not  evident. 
The  paterfamilias  has  our  undivided  sympathy. 
As  a vivid  portrayal  of  an  incident  in  bird-life, 
the  picture  is  an  unmistakable  success.  The 
artist  deserves  high  praise  for  presenting  so 
interesting  a scene,  which  must  have  required 
uncommon  skill  under  very  difficult  conditions. 
Data:  Graflex  camera;  Carl  Zeiss  1 C.  Tessar 
lens,  8 1-2-inch  focus,  f/4.5;  1-10  second  ex- 
posure; Sigma  plate;  Platinum  Angelo  Sepia 
print  from  enlarged  negative.  Clouds  printed 
in  from  a cloud-negative. 

“Spring-Blossoms,”  by  F.  E.  Bronson,  page 
32,  symbolizes  the  first  of  the  seasons  in  an 
obviously  pleasing  and  expressive  way.  To 
associate  an  engaging  little  girl  arrayed  in  white, 
fondly  holding  a bunch  of  pussy-willows,  is  an 
idea  at  once  clever  and  happy.  The  attitude 
of  the  little  model  is  graceful  and  the  picture 
offers  little  to  criticize  adversely.  Data:  Tessar 
lens,  f/5.6;  March,  4 p.m.,  good  light,  in  door- 
way; 1-23  second  exposure;  4x5  Orthonon  plate; 
enlarged  on  Artura  Carbon  Black. 

Owing  to  a regrettable  accident  to  some  of  our 
half-tone  plates  intended  for  this  issue  of  Photo- 
Era,  we  were  obliged  to  go  to  press  without 
three  which  we  had  hoped  to  include.  However, 
we  feel  confident  that  we  can  present  them  to 
our  readers  in  the  August  number.  They  were : 
First  Prize,  The  Seasons,  by  E.  M.  Astle; 
Third  Prize,  The  Seasons,  by  A.  B.  Hargett; 
Third  Prize,  Snow-Scenes,  by  Harry  A.  Brodine. 

The  Right  Shade  for  Enlarging 

Many  amateurs  who  feel  they  cannot  afford 
condensing-lenses  are  constructing  their  own 
enlarging-outfits.  Even  illumination  is  the  only 
serious  problem,  and  most  workers  at  once  think 
of  the  Holophane  shade.  There  are  several 
types,  however,  some  of  which,  such  as  the  con- 
centrating-shade, are  useless  for  the  purpose  in 
hand.  The  proper  shade  to  use  is  known  as 
Type  B and  is  frosted.  If  with  this  shade  there 
is  anv  trouble  about  unequal  illumination,  pass 
the  light  through  a ground-glass  back  of  the 


negative.  It  will  prevent  the  possibility  of 
reflection  of  the  light-source  and  not  affect  the 
sharpness  of  the  enlargement,  although  increas- 
ing exposure  about  one-half. 

It  is  impossible  successfully  to  use  a plain 
shade  with  a black  covering  as  the  interior  surface 
acts  as  a mirror  which  not  only  reflects  the  light 
through  the  negative  but  also  the  image  of  the 
glass  shade  and  light-source  as  thrown  back 
by  the  glossy  side  of  the  negative. 

The  “Best  Position  ” Question 

He  was  from  Boston;  which  surpasses  being 
from  Missouri.  His  habit  of  mind  was  not  so 
much  the  “show  me,”  as  the  “q.e.d.”  There 
are  no  fallacies  in  Boston.  So  I was  not  sur- 
prised when  he  said  in  his  cool,  level  tones, 
without  heat,  passion,  vehemence  or  undue 
emphasis: 

“Please  see,  if  possible,  that  I get  upper 
left-hand  quarter  of  a left-hand  page.  I know 
you  do  not  wish  me  to  write  this  in  the  order, 
but  I should,  of  course,  prefer  that  position.” 

“Why?”  I asked,  with  sudden  stern  resolve. 

“Why?”  he  repeated,  narrowly  avoiding  a 
tone  of  slight  surprise. 

“Yes,”  said  I,  “why  not  follow  the  flock 
that  follows  the  first  bell  wether  that  was 
salted  into  the  blind  trail,  and  ask  for  upper 
right-hand  quarter  right-hand  page.” 

“Every  man,  woman  and  child,”  he  answered, 
“who  opens  a book  or  magazine,  looks  to  the 
upper  left-hand  corner  of  the  left-hand  page  — 
couldn’t  read  it  otherwise.  This  habit  becomes 
one  of  the  most  invariable  habits  of  the  human 
eye.  It  gets  to  be  automatic.  It  is  imbedded 
finally  in  the  subconscious  mind.  You  do  it 
yourself  — do  it  when  you  look  at  the  advertising- 
pages.  Watch  yourself,  and  you  will  find  out  — - 
it’s  invariable.” 

I regarded  him  impassionately. 

“Moreover,”  he  went  on,  “as  we  walk  the 
streets  our  eyes  constantly  turn  to  the  left,  for 
there  the  human  stream  passes  us  by  — queer 
faces,  ungainly  figures,  outlandish  costumes, 
Huns,  Magyars,  Poles,  Danes,  Chicago  men  and 
pretty  girls,  all  go  by  on  the  left.  If  we  ride 
or  drive  it  is  the  same  rule  of  the  road:  keep 
to  the  right  side,  but  watch  out  for  collisions 
on  the  left.  There  approach  the  gay,  dashing, 
staid,  splendid  or  rustic  turnouts  from  up  the 
road  — eyes  left,  or  we  miss  the  charming  smile 
of  Miss  Millionbucks. 

“Finally,”  he  added,  with  a shadow  of  a 
smile  on  his  classic  lips,  “finally,  remember  this: 
Since  man  began  to  fight  he  has  carried  his  shield 
over  his  left  arm  to  protect  his  heart,  and  held 
his  weapon  in  his  right  hand;  hence  almost 
universal  righthandedness.  His  eyes,  peering 
over  the  rim  of  his  shield,  turned  to  the  left 
always,  to  watch  his  foe. 

“So  stood  the  gladiator  in  the  Roman  arena. 
So  John  L.  Watch  the  rifleman.  The  eyes 
of  the  human  race  look  to  the  left.  Put  my 
advertisement  there.”  [From  “Cos.”  for  Febru- 
ary, 1909.] 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions  and  Conventions 
are  solicited  for  publication 


Our  New  Pictorial  Feature 

It  is  the  intention  of  Photo-Era  to  publish 
regularly  each  month,  and  beginning  with  the 
July  number,  a full-page  insert  in  color  of  some 
beautiful  subject,  varied  from  time  to  time, 
similar  to  those  which  appeared  in  Photo-Era, 
several  years  ago,  only  superior  in  quality  of 
workmanship.  The  issues  containing  these 
pictorial  inserts  were  quickly  sold  out,  owing 
to  the  great  demand  for  attractive  pictures 
suitable  for  mural  decoration. 

Photographs  of  Woods-Interiors 

The  reason  why  so  many  photographs  of 
wood-interiors  are  monotonous,  lacking  in 
interest  and  artistic  effect,  is  due  to  insufficient 
knowledge  in  treating  this  apparently  simple 
subject.  Perhaps,  the  most  eminently  successful 
interpreter  of  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the 
forest  is  Theodore  Eitel,  one  of  America’s 
foremost  pictorialists.  He  is  an  artist  to  the 
core,  cultivated  and  accomplished,  hence  his 
beautiful  and  impressive  wood-interiors  have 
been  the  admiration  of  all  who  have  seen  them. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  Photo-Era  is  glad  to 
announce  a most'  admirable  article  from  the 
pen  of  this  noted  worker,  to  be  accompanied 
by  original  photographs  by  Mr.  Eitel,  illustrating 
the  artistic  principles  on  which  rests  the  success 
of  his  remarkable  artistry.  This  illustrated 
article  will  appear  in  the  September  issue  of 
Photo-Era,  and  workers  interested  will,  no 
doubt,  avail  themselves  of  his  valuable  and 
practical  suggestions. 

The  Milwaukee  Convention,  July  12  to  16 

May  i the  members  of  the  P.  A.  of  A.  re- 
ceived a statement  for  1910  dues.  With  it  was 
a request  that  same  be  paid  in  advance  of  the 
convention.  Many  complied  with  this  request, 
others  did  not.  To  members,  who  have  not  re- 
sponded to  this  call  from  your  treasurer  and  to 
photographers  who  are  not  members  of  the  P. 
A.  of  A.,  these  lines  are  particularly  addressed. 

The  treasurer  asks  as  a personal  favor  that 
dues  be  paid  now.  It  will  assist  him  materially 
with  his  work  convention-week  and  it  will  be  a 
convenience  to  those  who  attend. 

The  Association  Annual  will  soon  be  ready 
for  distribution.  The  1910  number  will  be  a 
handsome  edition,  cleverly  edited,  compiled  and 
printed,  containing  instructive  and  interesting 
articles  by  some  of  the  most  successful  photog- 
graphers  on  how  to  secure  and  hold  business  — a 
topic  of  vital  interest  to  every  professional  worker. 
The  numerous  illustrations  are  excellent  repro- 
ductions of  some  of  the  best  pictures  of  the  year. 
It  is  a number  of  the  Annual  you  will  preserve. 


Please  remember  that  this  year  the  Annual  will 
be  sent  only  to  those  who  pay  dues  for  1910. 
If  you  have  not  remitted  do  so  at  once  ! Your 
official  receipt,  membership-button  and  a copy 
of  the  Annual  will  be  sent  to  you  by  return  mail. 

A few  words  concerning  the  Milwaukee  con- 
vention. The  executive  board  has  arranged, 
for  the  enjoyment  of  those  who  attend,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  instructive  programs 
yet  offered. 

There  will  be  a three  days’  session  of  the 
School  of  Photography,  showing  on  Friday 
finished  prints  from  negatives  made  earlier 
in  the  week.  In  addition  to  the  corps  of  regular 
instructors,  Commodore  Steffens  of  Chicago  has 
promised  to  make  pictures  for  us,  from  the 
taking  of  the  order  to  the  delivery  of  the  finished 
prints,  in  a model  studio,  equipped  entirely 
with  artificial  light.  He  will  be  assisted  by 
some  of  the  best  workers  in  the  country. 

Our  picture-exhibit  will  eclipse  anything  of 
the  kind  ever  attempted  both  in  quality  and 
quantity,  and  the  best  feature  of  this  department 
is  the  ideal  exhibition-room  at  our  disposal.  All 
prints  on  a line  and  a perfect  light  for  every  print. 

A new  feature  for  this  convention  will  be  a 
half-hour  musical  program  preceding  each 
business-session.  In  fact,  we  are  promised 
plenty  of  music  throughout  the  week. 

An  unusual  number  of  manufacturers  and 
dealers  have  contracted  for  exhibition-space 
and  this  means  photographers  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  select  and  buy  the  latest  and  best 
productions  of  the  manufacturer. 

The  $100.00  prize  for  the  most  practical 
invention  of  the  year  will  bring  out  a large  num- 
ber of  entries  and  these  will  be  demonstrated 
throughout  the  week. 

The  lecturers  secured  for  this  convention  are 
men  who  have  good  practical  topics  and  who 
can  present  them  in  a way  that  will  interest  and 
instruct  you.  Do  not  miss  these  talks. 

The  second  session  of  the  Congress  of  Photog- 
raphy, which  convenes  in  conjunction  with  the 
convention,  will  have  representatives  present 
from  practically  all  the  live  minor  associations 
of  the  country.  This  organization  is  the  one  that 
will  accomplish  much  for  the  fraternity.  Give 
it  your  influence. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  women  photographers 
will  be  in  session  at  the  same  place  and  time. 
In  fact  this  is  an  affiliated  organization.  Women 
photographers  should  join  this  band  of  serious 
workers  and  secure  the  benefits  accruing  from 
such  association. 

The  matter  of  entertainment  was  left  largely 
with  the  photographers  and  dealers  of  Mil- 
waukee. They  have  promised  so  much  enter- 
tainment that  the  board  could  scarcely  find  a 
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place  on  the  program  for  all  they  had  planned, 
but  we  are  going  to  have  a full  week  of  instruc- 
tion, pleasure  and  good  fellowship. 

If  you  are  a member  of  the  Association,  pay 
your  dues;  if  not,  send  $3.00  entrance-fee  and 
$2.00  one  year’s  dues,  total  $5.00.  If  you  are 
a member  in  good  standing  of  any  state  associa- 
tion affiliated  with  the  P.  A.  of  A.  under  the  new 
constitution,  only  $2.00  yearly  dues  are  called 
for.  Send  correct  amount  (if  cheque,  10  cents 
for  collection)  to  Treasurer  Dozer,  and  he  will 
send  you  a membership- button  and  the  Annual. 
Look  over  the  program,  send  three  prints  for 
the  exhibition  and  then  come  to  Milwaukee  for 
the  week  of  July  n.  Not  a bad  stunt  to  close 
up  the  studio  and  bring  the  help  with  you. 

L.  A.  Dozer, 

T reasurer. 

Secretary  Evanoff’s  Announcement 

Did  you  ever  get  your  money’s  worth  out  of  a 
National  Convention  ? Surely,  or  you  wouldn’t 
come  the  second  time. 

This  year  you  will  get  more  than  your  money’s 
worth  in  the  School  of  Photography  alone,  when 
such  masters  as  M.  J.  Steffens,  Frank  Scott 
Clark,  Julius  Strauss  and  other  prominent  men 
in  the  profession  will  operate  and  produce  the 
final  results  for  your  benefit.  The  majority 
will  get  experience  out  of  the  demonstrations 
in  lighting,  posing  and  finishing  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  buy.  Now  what  you  want 
to  know  will  be  there,  if  you  don’t  find  it,  holler! 
The  Convention  is  for  you  and  for  your  informa- 
tion. 

The  Convention  Building  is  far  superior  to 
anything  heretofore  secured.  Lecture  Hall, 
School  of  Photography  and  Manufacturers  and 
Dealers  are  located  on  the  main  floor,  where  all 
the  latest  designs  in  mounts,  improvements  in 
cameras,  lenses  and  printing-papers  will  be 
cheerfully  shown,  where  will  be  a gathering  of 
men  who  know  all  there  is  to  know  at  this  time, 
and  it  is  up  to  you  to  find  this  out. 

The  Exhibition  Hall  is  ideal  in  every  respect, 
lighted  by  overhead  light  and  the  pictures  from 
over  200  members  will  be  hung  on  the  vision- 
line. 

The  first  meeting  and  exhibition  of  work  by 
the  Federated  Women  Photographers  of  America, 
a Series  of  Practical  Lectures  and  Talks  on  Art 
and  Photography  by  eminent  men  of  the  country. 

An  Exhibition  of  the  latest  inventions  of  the 
year,  a $100.00  prize  being  offered  for  the  most 
practical  idea. 

Second  session  of  the  Congress  of  Photography 
with  delegates  present  from  all  the  Affiliated 
State  Associations. 

Entertainment:  The  local  Entertainment  Com- 
mittee has  decided  upon  the  following  entertain- 
ments for  the  Convention : 

Tuesday  evening: — Grand  reception  to  the 
Executive  Committee  at  the  Hotel  Pfister. 
Music  — Refreshments. 

Wednesday  morning  — Coaching-Party  for 
the  ladies. 


Wednesday  evening  — Theatre  Party.  The 
entire  house  has  been  secured. 

Thursday  evening  — Entertainment  at  Ravine 
Park,  with  no  end  of  fun  for  everybody. 

Friday  afternoon  — Steamboat  Excursion  on 
Lake  Michigan. 

Pay  your  dues  in  advance  and  save  the  annoy- 
ance of  waiting  in  line  at  the  box  office,  as  it  will 
materially  lighten  the  burden  of  your  treasurer. 

Now  dig  and  get  out  of  the  Convention  all 
there  is  in  it.  Make  notes  of  the  ideas,  materials 
and  processes,  for  these  are  the  men  that  make 
Conventions,  and  these  men  make  Conventions 
more  successful. 

J.  H.  C.  Evanoff, 
Secretary,  P.  A.  of  A. 

The  New  England  Convention 

A Sensible  View 

With  favorable  reports  coming  forward  almost 
daily  from  widely-scattered  sections  of  our  field, 
at  this  early  date,  it  is  wellnigh  impossible  to  pre- 
sent any  adequate  forecast  of  the  New  England 
Convention.  If  we  base  our  judgment  on  present 
indications,  we  shall  be  conservative  and  yet  we 
would  be  forced  to  assume  that  it  will  be  a well- 
attended  and  successful  affair;  if  we  base  our 
judgment  upon  the  advance  movement,  the 
constantly-increasing  manifestation  of  interest, 
we  shall  hardly  be  radical  and  we  would  be 
forced  to  anticipate  a large  attendance  and  an 
enthusiastic  session. 

Early  in  the  year  the  State  Vice-Presidents 
promised  their  able  assistance,  and  the  efforts 
they  have  put  forth  has  given  rise  to  a new 
conception  of  the  Association’s  possibilities. 
Photographers  at  large  have  been  made  to  realize 
that  true  success  lies  with  the  individual  member. 
One  of  the  less  populous  states  already  reports 
a promise  of  entries  which,  if  the  ratio  of  increase 
maintains  in  the  other  states,  will  ensure  a 
record-breaking  exhibit  from  New  England  men. 

Some  of  our  features  will  be  unique  from  the 
fact  of  their  being  especially  prepared  for  our 
members.  Mr.  Croughton,  who  will  handle 
the  art-side  of  considerations,  was  with  us  last 
year  and  thereby  gained  a knowledge  of  our 
general  needs  in  art-instruction.  While  his 
lecture  will  be  to  some  extent  elementary,  in 
his  personal  criticisms  he  will  not  evade  the 
“ high -art”  analysis. 

In  the  preparation  of  his  lecture  Mr.  Claudy 
has  corresponded  with  many  of  our  most  success- 
ful photographers  concerning  their  advertising- 
methods.  His  comments  will  be  particularly 
direct  and  practical.  Throughout  his  stay  he 
has  kindly  consented  to  assist  members  by 
personal  interview  and  advice. 

Mr.  Phillips,  the  man  who  is  never  satisfied 
with  success,  has  made  valuable  as  well  as  en- 
tertaining additions  to  his  renowned  lantern- 
slide  lecture;  in  addition  he  has  promised  us  a 
practical  talk  on  “Common-sense  Photography.” 
As  an  example  of  pure  dynamics,  a demonstration 
of  the  power  of  determination  to  do  something, 
no  one  can  afford  to  miss  hearing  Mr.  Phillips. 
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Various  committees  are  working  constantly 
for  additional  attractions.  The  usual  beautiful 
collection  of  loan-exhibits  is  expected.  A large 
display  of  portraiture  by  the  celebrated  Nicola 
Perscheid,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Wilfred 
A.  French,  will  be  a notable  addition.  The  art- 
room  will  be  open  to  the  public  one  afternoon. 
Free  tickets  will  be  furnished  members  for 
distribution  to  friends  and  customers,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  1910  exhibit  will  be  viewed  by 
more  people  than  ever  previously  looked  upon 
a Convention  display  in  Boston. 

Several  prominent  photographers,  outside  of 
New  England,  have  expressed  their  interest  in 
and  approval  of  the  1910  program,  in  some  in- 
stances giving  kind  offers  of  assistance.  Many 
of  the  Past  Presidents  and  other  leaders  express 
renewed  allegiance  and  support.  Influences  are 
already  working  to  induce  the  19 11  to  some  other 
city.  Briefly,  the  officers  and  committees  will  not 
cease  their  activities  until  the  Convention  doors 
are  closed  the  last  day;  the  Convention  will  be 
just  as  enthusiastic  and  beneficial  as  the  members 
see  fit  to  make  it;  opportunities  are  not  lacking 
and  no  restrictions  are  imposed;  every  member 
in  attendance  will  find  plenty  of  benefits  to 
acquire  and  numerous  duties  to  fulfil. 

W.  F,  Oliver, 
President,  P.  A.  of  N.  E. 

June  1,  1910. 

Milwaukee  an  Assured  Success 

Secretary  Evanoff  of  the  National  Photog- 
raphers’ Association  informed  us  that  all  the 
floor  space  at  the  Milwaukee  convention  was  sold 
out  by  telegram  early  in  April.  This  beats  the 
record,  and  shows  that  Milwaukee  will  be  a 
positive  success  and,  in  point  of  attendance, 
probably  as  great  as  the  memorable  Rochester 
convention  of  last  year. 

Tasteful  Convention-Buttons 

The  decorative  emblems  issued  by  the  Na- 
tional Association,  during  the  past  twenty-five 
years  or  more,  have  been  of  varied  artistic  ex- 
cellence; but  the  one  prepared  for  the  forth- 


The  Buttons  — Actual  Size 

coming  convention,  at  Milwaukee,  is  a design 
at  once  artistic  and  distinctive.  It  represents 
the  globe,  in  slightly  convex  form,  surrounded 
by  a band  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  the  place  of  meeting.  It  is  issued  in  four 
colors.  For  the  officers  of  the  Association  a gold 
button  with  green  field  in  the  hemisphere;  for 
active  members,  gilt  with  blue  field;  the  same,  as 
a pin,  for  women  members;  for  associate  mem- 
bers, including  photographic  editors,  silver 


with  red  field.  Ladies,  who  are  simply  guests, 
wear  a gilt  pin  with  white  field.  This  is  a dec- 
oration which  every  delegate  and  every  visitor 
will  be  proud  to  wear,  not  only  at  the  conven- 
tion, but  long  after  as  a souvenir  of  a glorious 
and  memorable  occasion. 

The  button  issued  by  the  Photographers’ 
Association  of  New  England  is  no  less  original 
and  attractive.  It  is  of  -gold,  in  the  form  of 
a four-leafed  clover,  each  leaf  bearing  an  initial 
of  the  name  of  the  Association,  the  figures  of  the 
current  year  being  inscribed  upon  the  first  and 
fourth  leaves.  The  one  designed  for  use  by 
women  members  is  in  the  form  of  a pin. 

A Convention-Souvenir  as  Talisman 

Apropos  of  convention-buttons,  souvenirs,  etc., 
distributed  at  the  National  and  some  of  the  State 
Conventions,  among  the  souvenirs  issued  by  the 
Ansco  Company,  at  the  great  Rochester  con- 
vention, last  year,  was  a copper  coin  the  size 
of  the  old-fashioned  American  cent.  These 
were  freely  distributed  and  many  have  been 
carried  ever  since  as  lucky  coins.  The  editor 
of  Photo-Era  has  carried  his  own  ever-  since 
the  day  he  received  it,  viz.,  July  19,  1909.  It 
never  left  him  and  accompanied  him  on  his 
European  journey,  last  year.  It  is  now  nearly 
a year  since  he  has  carried  this  lucky  coin  which 
has  proved  a real  talisman,  rendering  him 
immune  to  dangers  of  all  sorts,  including  hair- 
breadth escapes  from  speeding  automobiles. 

Cash  for  Photographs 

It  is  the  custom  of  Photo-Era  to  publish, 
periodically,  a list  of  absolutely  trustworthy 
firms  and  individuals  who  offer  to  purchase 
photographs  of  a specialized  character.  Owing 
to  the  unpleasant  notoriety  received  from  ex- 
posure in  Photo-Era  of  their  methods,  the 
unscrupulous  searchers  for  photographs  are  far 
less  numerous  than  formerly.  Instead  of  adver- 
tising for  photographs  they  prefer  to  negotiate 
directly  with  workers  whose  names  they  procure 
in  various  ways. 

If  any  subscriber  should  entertain  the  least 
doubt  before  he  disposes  of  his  photographs,  he 
is  welcome  to  consult  the  editor  of  this  publica- 
tion. 

Below  is  a list  of  firms  whose  integrity  is  beyond 
question. 

The  Musician,  published  by  Oliver  Ditson  & 
Co.,  Boston,  U.  S.  A.  Musical  subjects. 

Woodward  & Tiernan  Printing  Company, 
St.  Louis.  General  subjects. 

Ensign  Film  Prize-Competition.  General  sub- 
jects. 

Kodak  Advertising-Contest,  for  the  year  1910. 
Open  to  the  world.  Prospectus  with  full  details 
from  Eastman  Kodak  Company  or  any  Kodak 
dealer;  also  published  in  full  in  Photo-Era  of 
last  April. 

Burr  McIntosh  regular  monthly  prize-contest. 

Round  Robin  Guild  regular  monthly  prize- 
contest. 
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LONDON  LETTER 

E.  O.  HOPPE,  F.  R.  P.  S. 


Photographic  Affairs  in  England 

In  connection  with  the  Photographic  Arts  and 
Crafts  Exhibition,  which  was  recently  held  in 
London,  a Congress  of  Professional  Photog- 
raphy was  being  organized  by  the  Professional 
Photographers  Association.  It  was  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  this  country  and  it  proved  to  be 
a complete  success.  The  idea  originated  from 
Mr.  Lang  Sims,  last  year’s  president  of  the 
Association,  and  the  whole  scheme  was  admirably 
carried  through  by  him  and  the  members  of  the 
committee.  There  was  an  exposition  of  photo- 
graphs in  the  congress-room  by  some  of  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  association  and  a series  of 
excellent  lectures  was  arranged  during  the  week, 
which  were  received  with  keen  interest  and 
enthusiasm  by  the  members,  many  of  whom 
had  come  a long  distance  in  order  to  be  present. 
Excellent  good  fellowship  prevailed,  many  old 
acquaintances  were  renewed  and  new  ones 
formed,  and  the  general  wish  was  expressed  that 
a similar  function  be  held  at  frequent  intervals. 
The  new  president,  Mr.  William  Gill,  a worker 
whose  name  has  long  since  become  a household 
word  in  the  photographic  world,  delivered  a 
splendid  address  brimful  with  good  ideas  and 
useful  suggestions.  That  expert  on  child- 
photography,  Mr.  Richard  N.  Speaight,  spoke 
on  his  favorite  subject  of  which  he  is  facile 
princeps,  and  his  remarks  were  illustrated  by  a 
truly  excellent  set  of  lantern-slides.  E.  O. 
Hoppe  pleaded  for  “Individuality  in  Portrait- 
ure.” Messrs.  Turner,  Gray  and  Ellis  dem- 
onstrated the  use  of  various  systems  of  electric 
lighting  in  the  studio  and  Mr.  Gordon  Chase 
had  some  interesting  remarks  to  make  on  the 
reflex-camera  as  applied  to  studio-use. 

The  new  London  Camera  Club  was  inaugu- 
rated by  a dinner  in  May,  the  success  of  which 
augurs  well  for  its  future  prosperity.  Excep- 
tionally fine  premises  have  been  secured  with  a 
studio,  enlarging  and  workrooms  replete  with 
every  modern  convenience,  a fine  library-room 
containing  scientific  and  general  literature. 
The  social  element  will  be  a feature  of  the  club 
and  billiard  and  card  rooms  will  do  much  to 
foster  conviviality  and  good  fellowship.  Lec- 
tures and  demonstrations  on  photography  and 
other  interesting  subjects  will  be  given  weekly, 
also  elementary  demonstrations  — a most  desir- 
able item  in  the  program  of  any  society  — at 
frequent  intervals. 

In  an  address  to  students  of’the  School  of  Art 
at  Leeds  Mr.  McColl  (the  keeper  of  the  Tate 
Gallery  in  London)  recently  attacked  the  in- 
clusion of  photographs  in  the  spring  exhibition 
held  in  the  Leeds  Municipal  Art  Gallery.  He 
asked  the  students  to  fight  with  all  their  power 
the  terrible  influence  of  photography  and  to 
insist  on  banishing  from  the  public  rooms  any- 


thing in  the  nature  of  a photograph.  To  these 
bitter  and  apparently  prejudiced  remarks  Mr. 
Alexander  Keighley  replied  in  his  presidential 
address  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Yorkshire 
Photographic  Union.  He  said,  among  other 
things:  “I  was  interested  in  comparing  the  worst 
of  the  paintings  (which,  according  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Coll, were  admissible)  with  the  best  of  the 
photographs  (which  were  not  admissible)  and 
I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  emphatically 
that  in  art-feeling  the  balance  was  in  favor  of  the 
photograph.  If  this  is  so,  then  only  prejudice 
and  preconceived  opinions  would  give  place  to 
the  one  and  deny  a place  to  the  other.  It  cannot 
be  claimed  for  a moment  that  the  bulk  of  so- 
called  pictorial  photographs  is  fine  art,  but  that 
is  not  the  point.  The  real  question  at  issue  is 
whether  photography,  in  the  most  capable  hands, 
may  have  any  such  claim.” 

The  British  pictorial  photography  section  at 
the  Japan-British  Exhibition  may  be  said  to  be 
the  most  representative  one  yet  organized  in 
England.  The  total  number  of  pictures  hung 
is  only  about  120,  but  they  represent  the  best  done 
in  this  country  during  the  last  few  years.  Well- 
known  work  is  shown  by  Craig  Annan,  Will  and 
Carine  Cadby,  Cockrane,  Blake,  Keighley, 
Arbuthnot,  Hoppe  and  Read,  the  last-named 
one  of  our  strongest  new  men.  There  are  also 
some  fine  new  pictures  by  Mortimer,  Calland, 
Benington,  de  Meyer,  Evans,  Cavendish  Morton 
— the  last  named’s  contributions  being  always 
refreshingly  original  in  style  and  treatment. 
Some  of  the  other  interesting  contributors  are 
Miss  Willis,  Arthur  Marshall,  Furley  Lewis, 
Ward  Muir,  Charles  Job,  J.  C.  Warburg  and 
J.  H.  Anderson.  Besides  the  pictorial  section 
there  is  a very  interesting  section  devoted  to 
scientific  photography,  and  in  a third  room  is  a 
good  display  of  trade  and  professional  pictures. 
Of  the  many  names  familiar  through  their 
investigations  and  experiments  in  the  field  of 
scientific  photography  I can,  of  course,  mention 
only  a few.  There  is  Martin  Duncan  who  has 
made  a special  study  of  insects  which  carry 
disease  to  men  and  animals.  There  is  Douglas 
English  with  his  beautiful  and,  one  might  almost 
say,  pictorial  set  of  studies  of  small  mammals. 
Oliver  Pike,  R.  B.  Lodge  and  the  brothers 
Kearton  show  a series  of  bird  and  animal  studies 
of  profound  interest.  A most  striking  exhibit, 
also,  is  that  of  Dr.  Hunter  Workman,  who  shows 
telephoto-work  done  at  a distance  of  10  miles. 
In  the  third  section  most  of  the  leading  photo- 
graphic manufacturers  are  represented  and  some 
of  the  photographic  societies  by  collections  of 
work  from  their  members.  There  are  only  a 
few  professionals  showing  in  this  section. 

I hope  that  my  American  friends  will  make 
a special  effort  to  be  well  represented  at  our  two 
big  London  shows.  The  exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society  will  open  on  August 
20,  day  of  entry  August  5.  “Sending-in  day” 
for  the  London  Salon  of  Photography  has  been 
fixed  for  Friday,  August  26,  the  place  of  receiv- 
ing pictures  being  Bourlet  & Co.,  Nassau  Street, 
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W.  The  Salon  will  be  held  at  the  Fine  Art 
Society,  New  Bond  Street,  one  of  the  finest  gal- 
leries in  the  metropolis,  and  will  open  Septem- 
ber 2.  As  wall  space  is  limited,  the  highest 
possible  standard  of  selection  will  be  adopted, 
which  will  mean  the  high-water  mark  of  perfec- 
tion to  be  found  worthy  a space  in  this  select 
group. 


BERLIN  LETTER 

MAX  A.  R.  BRUNNER 


Photographic  Affairs  in  Germany 

Twenty-five  years  have  passed  since  the 
Konigliche  Preussische  Messbildanstalt  at  Berlin 
was  founded.  This  is  a government  institution 
for  the  preservation  of  illustrated  data  of  all 
classes  of  architecture  and  the  fine  and  industrial 
arts,  showing  the  absolutely  correct  measure- 
ments of  the  various  dimensions,  so  that  these 
pictures  take  the  place  of  plans  or  designs  ac- 
curately drawn  to  scale.  During  the  first  years 
of  photography  the  possibility  was  neglected  to 
derive  or  construct  dimensions  from  a photograph, 
until  in  1851  a French  colonel  used  photography 
for  obtaining  geometric  projections.  Up  to  that 
time  illustrations  and  measurements  of  historic 
monuments,  bridges,  buildings  and  other  ar- 
chitectural subjects  were  made  by  hand  — al- 
ways expensive  and  sometimes  dangerous  — 
which  operation  is  no  longer  practiced,  thanks 
to  the  existence  of  the  above  Royal  Photographic 
Institute,  about  which  so  little  is  known  even  in 
Germany.  Flere  all  necessary  arrangements  and 
special  apparatus  are  provided,  and  clever 
operators  taught  to  secure  material  of  great 
value  to  the  art-student  and  historian,  and  this 
by  methods  which  cannot  be  surpassed.  Now 
over  13,600  photographs,  including  816  foreign 
views  of  1200  buildings  in  243  towns,  are  kept 
in  the  architectural  archives. 

The  photographic  apparatus,  accessories  and 
materials  are  the  very  best  procurable,  so  that 
the  photographs  obtained  permit  of  a better  study 
than  an  inspection  of  the  buildings  themselves. 
With  a magnifying-glass  one  can  study  those 
prints  just  as  well  as  the  originals  with  an  opera- 
glass.  The  supreme  sharpness  of  the  pictures 
permits  a seven-time  enlargement.  Many  of 
these  are  used,  therefore,  by  universities  and 
technical  institutes  as  studying-material.  Over 
one  thousand  of  them  are  enlarged  to  12  x 15 
centimeters  (4  3-4  x 6 inches).  Indeed,  to  these 
pictures  is  due  the  ever  growing  interest  in  the 
study  of  German  art -documents;  and  not  only 
German  schools  but  foreign  ones,  chiefly  Ameri- 
can, order  large  numbers  of  them  for  educational 
purposes.  This  institute  is  particularly  useful 
in  securing  photographic  records  of  all  manner 
of  repairs  and  reconstruction  made  necessary 
by  disasters  — fires,  floods  and  earthquakes  — 
as  from  them  new  sets  of  architectural  plans  can 
be  easily  drawn.  Also  many  lantern-slides  have 
been  made  from  these  pictures,  and  many  of 


them  used  at  illustrated  lectures  in  England  and 
America.  The  products  of  this  government  in- 
stitute are  known  to  the  Berliners  from  the  local 
Salon  where  they  received  the  gold  medal  for  art 
and  science  in  1892.  Then  they  were  shown 
at  the  International  Amateur  Exhibition  in 
1896,  and  the  great  photographic  shows  of  1904 
and  1906.  In  1893  the  Messbildanstalt  was 
represented  at  the  World’s  Fair,  Chicago.  In 
1900  it  was  awarded  the  bronze  medal  at  Paris, 
and  in  1907  the  grand  prize  at  St.  Louis.  At  the 
Dresden  Photographic  Exposition,  last  summer, 
the  Messbildanstalt  won  the  highest  award  — 
the  Diploma  of  Honor.  Now  the  government 
of  that  nation  where  architectural  art  has 
reached  its  highest  development  — Italy  — has 
entrusted  this  institute  with  the  task  of  photo- 
graphing the  historic  ruins  of  Greek  and  Roman 
art  at  Rome.  While  art  and  architecture  consti- 
tute the  principal  photographic  work,  other  fields 
are  also  cultivated,  viz.,  recording  the  dimensions 
of  glaciers,  the  height  of  waves,  dead  and  living 
fishes  in  water,  internal  conditions  of  the  human 
organs  with  Roentgen  rays,  evidences  of  crime, 
etc. 

Among  other  items  worthy  of  mention  is  a 
relatively  new  lens  which  has  become  quite 
popular.  It  is  called  the  “Eurvplan”  and  is 
made  by  a Berlin  optical  firm.  This  is  a high- 
grade  lens  and  protected  by  patent  and  trade- 
mark. Photo-Era  has  described  the  Euryplan 
lens  so  well,  that  a detailed  analysis  from  me  is 
unnecessary.  Suffice  it  to  say,  however,  that 
the  makers  have  brought  out  three  series,  in- 
cluding the  F/4.5,  which  latter  is,  probably,  the 
best  and  speediest  double  anastigmat  made  in 
Germany.  All  three  series  permit  of  an  angle 
of  90  degrees.  Here,  again,  the  four  collective 
lenses  are  made  of  one  kind  of  glass,  a sort  which 
disperses  colors  very  little  in  spite  of  its  high 
refraction.  This  last  series,  and  also  the  others 
of  this  make,  are  now  much  used  by  those 
amateurs  who  make  a specialty  of  street-scenes, 
sporting-subjects  and  high-speed  work.  They 
are  also  used  by  portraitists  and,  last  and  not 
least,  by  press-photographers. 

This  same  firm  has  placed  upon  the  market 
a new  camera  called  “Bildsicht”  (Picture-View). 
It  differs  radically  from  any  existing  type  and 
presents  some  rather  sensational  features.  It 
combines  the  advantages  of  the  usual  types  with 
several  very  valuable  adjustments.  It  is,  so 
to  speak,  a universal  camera,  being  at  once  a 
newspaper-reflex,  quick-focus  and  tripod  camera. 
While  with  the  first-mentioned  type  you  focus 
the  picture  by  means  of  a mirror,  here  you  see 
it  at  the  point  where  the  plate  is  exposed.  With 
a single  movement  one  can  open  the  camera  and 
throw  the  lens  at  once  into  the  desired  focus. 
Upon  opening  the  instrument  you  see  at  once 
the  picture  sharp  and  correct  as  in  nature,  not 
upside  down.  Waiting  for  the  right  moment, 
and  with  a pressure,  the  exposure  is  made.  At 
the  same  time  the  dry-plate  has  received  a num- 
ber corresponding  to  that  of  the  holder  in  order 
to  avoid  confusion  when  developing  similar 
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subjects.  You  always  know  which  plate  has 
been  exposed,  and  the  developing  and,  conse- 
quently, wasting  of  unexposed  plates,  or  mak- 
ing two  pictures  upon  one  plate,  is  now  made  an 
impossibility.  The  seeing  of  the  picture  re- 
minds you  that  you  forgot  to  wind  up  the  shutter 
or  to  draw  the  slide.  You  always  behold  your 
negligence,  which  saves  you  expense.  While 
formerly  the  focal-plane  shutter  began  to  develop 
its  full  speed  when  making  the  actual  exposure, 
in  our  case  the  shutter  has  already  covered  a 
distance  equal  to  the  width  of  the  plate  and  then 
passes  over  the  plate  itself  at  full  speed.  With 
one  pressure  the  lens  can  be  put  upon  the  infinity 
point,  automatically.  Further  focusing  for  near 
subjects  is  done  by  sliding  out  the  base.  All 
kinds  of  lenses  can  be  used  from  go  to  300 
millimeters  focus.  The  plate-holder  is  only  3 
millimeters  thick,  thus  thinner  and  lighter  than 
other  types.  Plates  as  well  as  cut  films  can  be 
employed.  The  focusing-screen  is  thrown  auto- 
matically into  focus  when  winding  up  the  shutter 
and  displaced  when  working  the  shutter,  so  you 
see  the  picture  up  to  the  very  last  moment.  A 
quick-focus  attachment  is  provided  and  also 
double  extension.  The  shutter  can  be  worked 
at  a speed  of  1/4000  second,  it  is  claimed.  When 
making  time-exposures  the  slot  is  open  the  full 
width.  The  whole  is  built  as  a camera,  or  as 
an  attachment  to  be  fixed  to  any  ordinary  ap- 
paratus. In  the  latter  case  its  weight  is  700 
grams  (about  2 1-2  oz.);  in  the  former,  1250 
grams  (about  4 1-2  oz.)  for  a 9 x 12  cm.  size 
(3  1-2  x 4 3-4  inches).  The  camera  is  protected 
by  numerous  native  and  foreign  patents  and  has 
become  the  object  of  intense  interest,  chiefly 
among  amateurs. 

There’s  Money  in  It 

Apropos  of  Photo-Era’s  suggestion,  ex- 
pressed in  the  last  issue,  that  a certain  class  of 
amateurs  take  up  photography  professionally,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  matter  has  set 
workers  a-thinking.  Several  have  written  for 
advice  intending  to  make  a change  favorable 
to  photographic  interests. 

Among  the  first  to  inform  us  of  his  entry  into 
the  professional  ranks  is  Mr.  Winfred  M.  Snell, 
a prominent  member  of  the  Boston  Camera  Club 
and,  until  recently,  identified  with  a local  optical 
firm.  He  is  established  as  photographer  and 
photo-finisher  at  Southport,  Maine,  a popular 
seaside  resort,  with  abundant  opportunities  for 
the  right  man  to  be  busy  and  make  money. 
Mr.  Snell  is  that  man.  There  are  many  chances, 
as  good  and  better,  all  over  the  country. 

Camera-Work  for  Profit 

Workers  do  not  realize  how  many  rare  oppor- 
tunities they  miss  to  photograph  subjects  of  a 
telling  nature  which  may  also  have  a commercial 
value.  The  advertising-pages  of  Photo-Era 
constantly  present  opportunities  to  utilize  photo- 
graphs of  this  character,  and  enterprising  workers 
should  familiarize  themselves  with  the  needs  of 
such  reliable  firms  and  individuals.  The  pic- 


tures mostly  in  demand  are  for  advertising-pur- 
poses and  comprise  musical  subjects,  beautiful 
children,  heads  of  pretty  women,  animal-studies, 
genre,  aquatic  and  athletic  subjects  and  pictures 
that  tell  a story.  But  it  is  important  to  remem- 
ber that  in  every  case  where  a photograph  of  an 
individual  — whether  child  or  adult  — is  to  be 
used  in  a commercial  way,  the  fact  must  be 
clearly  stated  to,  and  permission  be  obtained 
from,  the  sitter  or,  in  the  case  of  a child,  the 
parent  or  guardian.  This  is  imperative. 

Detroit  Camera  Club 

A Camera  Club  has  been  organized  at  Detroit, 
Mich.,  known  as  the  Detroit  Camera  Club. 
Several  camera-enthusiasts  met  at  the  Detroit 
Museum  of  Art  and  set  forth  plans  for  the  or- 
ganization. A committee  was  chosen  to  draft  a 
Constitution  and  By-Laws;  and  another  meeting 
was  called  at  which  they  were  discussed  and  the 
Club  was  formally  organized.  The  following 
officers  were  elected:  W.  B.  Wilcox,  President; 
C.  L.  Warren,  Vice-President;  Harold  Collins, 
Treasurer;  C.  J.  Schauer,  Secretary. 

The  members  engaged  in  an  outing  the  follow- 
ing Sunday  and  many  pictures  were  made.  A 
subject  was  chosen  and  it  was  photographed 
by  each  member  from  the  point  of  view  he 
preferred. 

The  success  of  the  Club  is  evident  from  the 
great  interest,  spirit  and  enthusiasm  thus  far 
made  manifest.  Club-Rooms  with  dark-rooms 
and  all  of  the  necessary  equipment  will  be  ob- 
tained as  soon  as  possible.  Correspondence 
with  other  Clubs  is  solicited;  address  the  Secre- 
tary, 28  Harper  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  circulation  of  the  Portfolio  has  created 
great  interest  among  the  members  of  the  Detroit 
Camera  Club.  Each  member  is  allowed  to  keep 
it  in  his  possession  three  days,  after  which  time 
he  passes  it  along  to  the  next  person  on  the  list. 
It  contains  several  prints  of  great  merit. 

The  Club  is  now  in  its  own  handsomely- 
furnished  quarters  situated  at  6 Adams  Avenue 
W.  and  prospects  for  a good  future  are  cer- 
tain. May  10  was  the  opening  night  and  a 
very  pleasant  evening  was  spent  in  smoking 
and  listening  to  good  speakers.  An  exhibition 
of  the  work  of  the  Club  is  planned  for  the 
fall  to  be  held  in  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art. 

Brooklyn  Awards 

At  the  twentieth  annual  exhibition,  Depart- 
ment of  Photography,  Brooklyn  Institute  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  one  hundred  thirty-three 
prints  were  shown  by  twenty-seven  members. 
The  work  was  all  pictorial  of  a high  order  and 
included  several  prints  of  especial  interest  by 
Anthony  Fiala,  the  noted  Arctic  explorer. 
Awards  were  made  as  follows:  First  Prize  and 
Silver  Cup,  Wm.  Elbert  Macnaughtan;  Second 
Award,  R.  L.  Randall;  Third  Award,  Jas.  E. 
Underhill;  Honorable  Mention:  Richard  M. 
Coit,  James  M.  Edsall,  William  T.  Knox, 
Horace  E.  Stout,  W.  R.  Thompson,  Wm.  H . 
Zerbe. 
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American  Federation  of  Photographic 
Societies 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Photographic  Societies  was  held  on 
Saturday,  May  7,  1910,  at  the  Museum  of  Art, 
Toledo,  Ohio.  The  meeting  was  well  attended 
and  the  delegates  were  highly  pleased  with  the 
success  of  the  Sixth  Salon  and  the  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Federation  during  the  past  year. 
All  expenses  were  met  and  a substantial  balance 
remains  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer. 

It  was  decided  to  eliminate  all  foreign  exhibits 
from  the  Seventh  Salon  and  make  it  purely 
American,  as  the  name  implies.  The  number 
of  frames  hung  will  not  exceed  two  hundred, 
and  the  standard  will  be  raised  to  meet  the 
standards  of  the  highest  art-critics. 

Desiring  the  support  of  all  photographic 
journals  equally,  it  was  decided  not  to  designate 
any  one  publication  as  the  official  organ.  Here- 
after all  work  submitted  for  the  jury  must  be  sent 
framed,  except  from  points  west  of  Denver. 
The  Hanging-Committee  will  frame  western 
prints  economically  at  the  cost  of  the  Entrant. 

The  following  officers  were  re-elected : George 
W.  Stevens,  President;  John  F.  Jones,  Vice- 
President;  George  W.  Beatty,  Treasurer; 
C.  C.  Taylor,  Secretary  (all  of  Toledo,  O.); 
Wm.  A.  Rheinheimer,  Historian.  (St.  Louis, 
Mo.) 

President  Stevens  will  deliver  an  address 
during  the  National  Convention  of  the  Profes- 
sional Photographers  Association,  at  Milwaukee, 
in  July,  on  “The  Place  of  Photography  In 
Art.”  Upon  request  fifty  of  the  best  prints 
from  the  Sixth  Salon  will  be  exhibited  in  the 
Convention  Hall. 

. The  following  motion  prevailed : — 

That  the  thanks  of  the  Federation  be  extended 
to  the  retiring  and  incoming  officers,  for  the 
notable  success  they  have  made  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Federation;  and  that  we,  collectively  and 
individually,  and  for  our  clubs,  pledge  our  con- 
tinued and  increased  support  to  the  end  that  the 
succeeding  two  years  may  be  still  more  successful. 

The  Buffalo  Fine  Arts  Academy 

Recognizing  photography  as  one  of  the 
mediums  of  expression  in  art,  The  Buffalo  Fine 
Arts  Academy  will  hold  an  exhibition  of  photog- 
raphy in  the  Albright  Art  Gallery  in  November, 
1910. 

To  ensure  the  best  possible  representation, 
the  arrangements  have  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  that  organization  which  has  done  the  most  to 
promote  this  particular  branch  of  art  — The 
Photo-Secession. 

The  exhibition  will  be  of  an  international 
character,  comprising,  in  addition  to  the  work 
of  America,  some  of  the  best  prints  that  have 
been  made  in  England,  Austria,  Germany  and 
France.  It  will  be  retrospective,  but  also  rep- 
resentative of  the  latest  work. 

Its  distinguishing  characteristic  will  be  the 
Group  System.  Thus,  in  the  first  place,  it  will 


include  the  representation  of  a number  of  In- 
dividual Exhibitors,  selected  by  the  Photo- 
Secession;  the  work  of  each  being  shown  in 
separate  groups  by  means  of  the  “alcove 
method”  of  hanging.  Secondly,  the  aggregate 
of  the  prints  from  each  of  the  Foreign  Countries 
will  be  similarly  displayed  in  separate  groups. 
Thirdly,  there  will  be  a group-exhibit  of  the 
work  of  Americans  who  hitherto  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  of  being  adequately  represented 
in  an  important  exhibition. 

Those,  desirous  of  exhibiting  in  the  last- 
named  open  section,  are  requested  to  send  their 
prints,  unframed,  express  prepaid,  to  291  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  where  they  will  be 
judged  by  the  Photo-Secession.  All  prints  for 
this  class  must  be  delivered  to  the  above  address 
before  September  10.  The  selection  will  be 
governed  by  the  principle  of  Independent  Vision 
and  Quality  of  Rendering.  To  eliminate  ac- 
cidental successes,  each  exhibitor  in  this  section 
must  be  represented  by  at  least  three  examples. 
In  the  case  of  selected  prints,  the  express  charges 
will  be  refunded  by  the  Albright  Art  Gallery, 
which  also  will  defray  the  expense  of  returning 
them  to  their  respective  owners. 

Any  further  information  that  is  desired  may 
be  obtained  by  addressing  “The  Photo-Seces- 
sion.” 

Boston  Camera  Club 

The  annual  exhibition  of  this  club  was  held 
May  8 to  21,  and  was  the  best  for  many  years. 
It  was  arranged  along  new  lines  and  reflects 
great  credit  on  the  committee  in  charge.  Seventy- 
one  prints  were  shown,  of  high  and  uniform 
excellence.  Aside  from  this,  many  of  the  pictures 
manifested  true  artistic  feeling  and  a correct 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  composition.  In 
several  instances  an  uncommon  degree  of 
pictorial  expression  was  attained,  in  sheer  beauty 
equaling  the  best  things  ever  seen  on  the  walls 
of  the  club.  Of  these  some  received  recognition ; 
others  none  whatever.  The  idea  of  forming  two 
rival  factions,  the  Red  Camp  and  the  Blue 
Camp  — thus  bringing  out,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  best  talent  of  the  members  — was  a good  one 
as  proved  by  the  admirable  results  achieved. 
Instead  of  determining  the  best  prints  by  a jury, 
the  matter  was  settled  by  a popular  ballot,  each 
member  present  voting  for  pictures  of  his  in- 
dividual choice.  This  plan  appeared  to  afford 
general  satisfaction,  although  a jury  composed 
of  wholly  disinterested  persons  might  have 
reached  a different  verdict.  But,  in  the  main, 
the  popular  vote  was  a just  one.  Suitable 
ribbons  were  attached  to  the  following  pictures: 
Landscapes  — First  prize,  “The  Old  Mill- 
Pond,”  F.  A.  Saunderson;  second,  “Autumn 
Sunset,”  Charles  O.  Dexter;  third,  “Across  the 
Marsh,”  Herman  Corbett.  Portraits  — First 
prize,  “Portrait  of  Mrs.  K.,”  Gurdon  R.  Fisher; 
second,  “ Grace,”  Mrs.  M.  P.  Kimball;  third, 
“Miss  R.,”  Miss  Elsie  Whittemore.  Genre  — 
First  prize,  “ Pictures  in  the  Flames,”  Edward  W. 
Boyd;  second,  “Le  Cygne,”  Howard  S.  Adams; 
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third,  “Spring  Sunshine,”  Miss  Sarah  J.  Eddy. 
Marines  — First  prize,  “Off  Nahant,”  E.  H. 
Washburn;  second,  “A  Scottish  Headland,” 
F.  R.  Fraprie;  third,  “Sunset  at  Hampton 
Roads,”  Wm.  L.  Manson. 

A landscape,  by  Mrs.  Walter  K.  Menns, 
charmed  by  the  simple  beauty  of  the  subject, 
true  poetic  feeling  and  artistic  treatment.  “ Early 
Morning  Mist,”  by  C.  F.  Clarke,  one  of  the  few 
prints  leaning  towards  the  impressionistic  style, 
was  admirable  in  its  interpretive  quality.  “Snow 
and  Moonlight,”  by  Albert  E.  Schaaf,  was  in- 
tensely realistic  and  narrowly  missed  being  the 
strongest  picture  in  the  collection.  Other  note- 
worthy prints  that  failed  to  obtain  a majority 
vote  were,  “Through  the  Pines,”  by  O.  R.  Perry; 
“Torcello,”  by  J.  P.  Loud;  “Winter Moonlight,” 
by  L.  T.  Clapp;  “Near  Etretat,”  by  Charles 
Peabody;  “The  Jersey,”  by  Walter  K.  Menns; 
“A  Shady  Pond,”  by  Horace  K.  Pearson,  and 
“The  Parkway  in  Autumn,”  by  Phil  M.  Riley. 

Pittsburgh  Academy 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Photographic 
Section  of  The  Academy  of  Science  and  Art  of 
Pittsburgh,  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  May  io, 
1910,  the  following  officers  were  elected  to  serve 
for  the  ensuing  year:  O.  C.  Reiter,  President; 
R.  D.  Bruce,  Vice-President;  Frank  L.  Miller, 
Secretary-Treasurer;  Brady  W.  Stewart,  Lan- 
tern-Slide Director;  H.  F.  Walbridge,  Print- 
Director. 

Executive  Committee:  O.  C.  Reiter,  Frank  L. 
Miller,  Norman  S.  Woolridge,  Charles  E. 
Minnemeyer,  C.  E.  Postlethwaite. 

The  Pittsburg  Society  is  a member  of  the 
American  Lantern-Slide  Interchange,  and  The 
Camera-Club  Print-Interchange  and  expects 
to  work  with  renewed  vigor  in  all  lines  in  the 
coming  year. 

Wilkes-Barre  Camera  Club 

The  ninth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  Camera  Club,  which  closed  on  May  16, 
while  showing  a marked  lack  of  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  outside  exhibitors,  was  unquestionably 
the  most  successful  thus  far  held. 

The  regulation  adopted  last  year  by  the  Club, 
requiring  an  entry-fee,  while  meeting  with  the 
hearty  approval  of  many  broad-minded  workers, 
aroused  a storm  of  protest  amusing  in  its  energy 
from  others.  The  conduct  of  an  exhibition  is, 
however,  a serious  question  and  the  Club  stands 
committed  to  this  rule  until  other  and  more 
effective  regulations  are  framed. 

Art  photography,  for  the  sake  of  art,  is  a big 
proposition  and  its  limitations  are  quite  as 
insistent  as  its  possibilities,  while  the  need  of 
critical  judgment  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  any 
healthy  advancement.  It,  therefore,  seems  just, 
from  the  Club  standpoint,  that  the  expense 
necessarily  incurred  in  securing  competent 
judges,  in  addition  to  other  items  usually  more 
than  sufficient  to  tax  a club’s  resources,  should 
be  apportioned  among  those  who  have  the  ad- 
vancement of  photographic  art  at  heart.  When 


the  Wilkes-Barre  exhibitions  become  self-sustain- 
ing there  will  be  no  need  of  further  discussion  of 
this  point. 

To  return  to  the  exhibition,  in  itself:  it  was 
gratifying  to  note  the  increase  in  work  showing 
definite  purpose  and  individuality  and  the 
absence  of  far-fetched  efforts  to  realize  tonal 
effects  that  require  the  aid  of  color  to  suggest 
adequately  their  intent. 

Beyond  all  this,  the  strong  evidence  of  an 
awakening  to  the  charm  of  familiar  and  so-called 
commonplace  surroundings  (the  conditions  that 
appeal  only  to  the  trained  observation  and  the 
true  art  feeling),  was  most  encouraging. 

These  evidences  of  sincere  effort  and  broaden- 
ing vision  speak  well  for  the  future  of  the  Club, 
and  go  far  in  justifying  the  opinion  expressed 
by  the  judge,  Sidney  Allen:  that  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  Camera  Club  was  one  of  the  three  leading 
camera  clubs  of  America. 

Award-certificates  were  made  in  the  order  that 
the  judge  selected  them  as  follows:  “Summer 
Landscape,”  W.  H.  Evans;  “Woman  with  Hoe,” 
R.  S.  Kauffman;  “Portrait  of  Miss  S.,”  Louis 
Mendel;  “Rainy  Day,”  S.  H.  Gilbert  (this  print 
also  won  the  Club  Cup  for  the  best  picture  of  a 
rainy  day,  a club  contest);  “Melancholy  Day,” 
L.  T.  Mead;  “Snow  and  Mist,”  L.  T.  Mead; 
“Indian  Summer,”  Geo.  W.  Leach,  Jr.;  “Faith- 
ful Helper,”  R.  L.  Litch;  “Cripple  Creek,” 
O.  C.  Hillard,  and  “Dusk,”  R.  S.  Kauffman. 

A Notable  One-Man  Show 

As  our  English  correspondent,  Mr.  E.  O. 
Hopp£,  F.  R.  P.  S.,  made  no  reference  in  his 
London  letter  to  a recent  exhibition  of  his  work 
at  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  we  beg  leave 
to  quote  from  the  London  Morning  Post: 
“Mr.  Hoppe  limits  himself  to  portraiture.  His 
pictures  are  small  in  size  and  fine  in  detail,  yet 
he  makes  a very  strong  appeal  not  only  to  experts, 
but  also  to  the  general  run  of  the  photographers 
of  today.  Mr.  Hoppe’s  work  is  distinctly  in- 
dividual ; the  man  speaks  to  us  through  the  me- 
dium of  his  sitters  and  yet  in  such  a way  that  the 
sitter  is  everything  and  Hoppe  only  his  inter- 
preter. Perhaps  versatility  is  the  strongest 
feature  in  these  portraits.  Look  around  the  col- 
lection, and  you  will  find  no  repetition  either  in 
pose  or  scheme  of  light  and  shade.  The  massing 
and  spacing  of  the  different  subjects  is  quite 
distinct.  He  seems  to  see  in  each  sitter,  who 
is  presented  to  his  camera,  an  interesting  charac- 
ter to  be  elucidated  as  well  as  a pictorial  problem 
to  be  solved,  and  this  seems  to  us  to  show  what 
there  is  in  the  man,  since  he  readily  responds  to 
the  call  of  the  model  and  refuses  to  put  him  into 
stereotyped  poses  or  into  the  mould  of  his  own 
preconceived  ideas.  He  freely  allows  the  sitters 
to  impress  themselves,  so  to  speak,  upon  the 
plate;  he  is  not  their  master,  but  their  interpre- 
ter. Take  such  a portrait,  for  example,  as  Dr. 
Parkyn.  Those  who  know  Dr.  Parkyn  will  no 
need  to  be  reminded  of  the  inherent  strength, 
virility  and  intellectuality  of  the  man,  and  to 
see  in  Mr.  Hoppe’s  portrait  how  the  strength  and 
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brooding  brain  of  the  administrator  andorganizer 
has  been  expressed  for  us.  It  is  well  known  to 
photographers  that  ardor  for  pictorialism  often 
is  used  as  a cloak  to  cover  a deficient  technique. 
Hoppe,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a born  technician. 
His  mechanical  work  in  these  pictures  is  well- 
nigh  faultless.  There  are  only  three  keys  or  sets 
of  tones  presented  in  these  portraits,  and  this 
serves  to  give  a homogeneous  appearance  to  the 
collection.  There  are  the  very  high-keyed  light 
gray  prints,  the  dark  gray  or  black  set,  and  the 
sepia  platinotvpes.  In  no  case  has  the  key 
chosen  been  inappropriate  to  the  character  and 
type  of  the  sitter.  Mr.  Hoppe  is  too  good  an 
artist  to  make  this  mistake,  and  his  sympathy 
with  his  work  too  keen  to  allow  him  to  do  so. 
His  knowledge  of  and  attention  to  tonal  render- 
ing is  also  one  of  his  distinguishing  features. 
The  importance  of  this  it  is  difficult  to  exaggerate, 
and  it  may  be  truly  said  that  no  worker  who 
neglects  this  study  can  succeed,  for  the  tones  are 
the  picture. 

While  over  sixty  daily  and  weekly  London 
papers  contain  full  and  favorable  notices  of  Mr. 
Hoppe’s  exhibition,  the  Illustrated  London  News 
paid  the  artist  an  unusual  honor,  by  issuing  a 
special  supplement,  with  sixteen  superb  repro- 
ductions, devoted  to  his  show. 

Convention  of  the  P.  P.  S.  of  Penn. 

The  Fourteenth  Annual  Meeting  (the  third 
under  the  new  constitution)  of  the  Professional 
Photographers  Society  of  Pennsylvania  was 
held  at  the  Plastic  Club,  May  3,  1910.  Meeting 
was  called  to  order  by  Vice-President  G.  W. 
Harris  at  10.30  a.m. 

The  opening  address  by  Ex-President  R.  W. 
Phillips.  Owing  to  his  absence  on  account  of 
sickness  President  W.  H.  Rau’s  address  was  read 
by  the  Secretary. 

Address  by  Mr.  H.  Holden  on  the  regrettable 
absence  of  President  W.  H.  Rau.  On  motion 
of  Mr.  Holden,  and  seconded  by  Mary  Carnell, 
a collection  was  taken  and  proceeds  invested  in 
flowers  as  a token  of  esteem  for  President  W.  H. 
Rau. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Peoski  a Ways  and  Means 
Committee  was  appointed  better  to  finance  the 
Society.  The  following  were  appointed:  Mes- 
srs. Phillips,  Kemp,  Hensel  and  Henry. 

The  Vice-President  then  appointed  the  follow- 
ing nominating  committee:  Messrs.  Kellberg, 
Schriever  and  Phillips;  annual  meet-committee: 
Schriever,  Brown,  Kellberg;  section-exhibit  and 
salon-honors:  Henry,  Hornbaker  and  Goldman; 
resolution-committee:  Leavy,  Hornbaker  and 
Bachrach.  On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned. 

May  4,  1910. 

Adjourned  Meeting  was  called  at  10:30  a.m. 

Report  of  Committee:  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee report  accepted  and  adopted. 

Then  followed  an  interesting  business  talk  by 
Mr.  G.  W.  Harris  and  several  members  were 
called  upon  to  give  their  experience  on  various 
ways  to  secure  business.  After  this  subject  was 
thoroughly  discussed,  Mr.  C.  Yarnall  Abbott 


gave  an  interesting  talk  on  photography  from 
the  amateur’s  view-point. 

On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned. 

May  5,  1910. 

Adjourned  meeting  called  to  order  at 
10:30  a.m.,  Vice-President  G.  W.  Harris  presi- 
ding. Committee  reports  as  follows: 

Section-exhibition  and  salon  honors  report 
accepted  and  adopted. 

On  motion,  chairman  of  each  section  and  sec- 
retary of  state  section,  to  manage  the  exhibits. 
Seconded  and  carried. 

Annual  Meet:  Change  in  constitution,  Article 
7,  under  head  of  meetings.  Accepted. 

The  ammendment  to  Article  10,  referred  back 
to  Committee  to  lay  over  until  next  year. 

Treasurer’s  report  for  1909  Convention 
accepted.  It  was  moved  and  carried  that  report 
should  be  published. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  publishing 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Photographer  be  left  in 
hands  of  the  state  officers  and  to  issue  a conven- 
tion-number. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Letters  from  the  executive  board  of  the  P.  A.  of 
A.  were  read  and  thoroughly  thrashed  out. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  P.  P.  S.  of 
Penn.,  affiliate  as  a section  with  the  Photogra- 
phers’ Association  of  America.  Delegates  to 
the  Congress  of  Photography  were  instructed 
to  urge  that  the  dues  of  non-affiliate  photogra- 
phers be  greater  than  photographers  affiliated 
with  section  and  state-organizations. 

Nomination-committee  made  the  following 
report:  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year — President, 
Wm.  H.  Rau,  Philadelphia;  1st  Vice-President, 
Wm.  S.  Ellis,  Philadelphia;  2d  Vice-President, 
E.  W.  Brown,  Beaver;  Treasurer,  W.  G.  Gold- 
man, Reading;  Secretary,  E.  Cooper,  Chester; 
It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  Secretary 
cast  the  ballot. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Ives  was  then  introduced  and  a very 
interesting  talk  and  exhibition  on  color-photog- 
raphy, Tripax  System.  On  motion  he  was  given 
a vote  of  thanks.  Mr.  Pirie  MacDonald  of 
New  York  gave  an  interesting  talk  on  “ Success” 
from  the  point  of  professional  achievement  and 
financial  remuneration.  On  conclusion  he  was 
given  a rising  vote  of  thanks.  Resolution- 
committee  then  made  report:  It  was  moved  and 
carried  that  the  place  to  hold  next  convention 
be  left  to  the  executive  officers.  All  committees 
were  discharged  with  thanks  and  on  motion  the 
meeting  adjourned. 

H.  R.  Pott, 
Secretary. 

The  Age  of  Photo-Era  Magazine 

In  comparison  with  some  of  its  cotemporaries, 
Photo-Era  has  not  been  very  long  established. 
Two  years  ago  this  publication  celebrated  its 
tenth  anniversary  — although,  owing  to  a recent 
slight  misunderstanding,  it  was  credited  with  a 
very  much  longer  existence.  The  editor  recently 
ordered  two  tickets  to  a theater  performance  and, 
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as  is  not  unusual,  the  clerk  in  the  box-office  was 
hurried  and  made  a mess  of  the  telephone-call. 
The  results  of  his  undue  haste  appeared  later. 
When  calling  for  the  tickets,  thirty  minutes  be- 
fore the  rising  of  the  curtain,  the  editor  was  in- 
formed that  the  tickets  had  been  disposed  of.  A 
spirited  discussion  arose,  but  it  proved  futile  to 
the  inquirer.  The  manager  was  appealed  to. 
This  functionary  carefully  looked  over  the 
various  envelopes  containing  tickets  to  be  called 
for.  At  last  he  discovered  the  two  seats  reserved 
for  Photo-Era.  They  had  not  been  sold.  Not 
being  a photographer,  or  familiar  with  matters 
photographic,  the  clerk  had  marked  the  en- 
velope according  to  his  imperfect  understanding 
of  the  telephone-message;  viz.,  “Mr.  Finch, 
Editor  of  Forty-Year  Magazine.” 


BOOK-REVIEWS 

Books  reviewed,  in  this  magazine,  or  any 
others  our  readers  may  desire,  will  he  fur- 
nished by  us  at  the  lowest  market-prices. 


Photochemie,  by  Joh.  Plotnikow,  Ph.D. 
Illustrated  with  fifteen  diagrams.  Large  8vo. 
Price,  paper  covers,  Marks  7.50  ($1.80).  Halle 
a.  S.:  Wilhelm  Knapp,  1910. 

This  is  emphatically  one  of  the  most  important 
and  illuminating  contributions  to  the  literature 
of  photo-chemistry.  The  author  is  professor 
of  chemistry  at  the  imperial  University  of  Mos- 
cow and  ranks  high  as  an  authority  in  this  de- 
partment of  science.  While  neither  a hand  nor 
instruction-book,  this  work  affords  a lucid  and 
brief  survey  of  the  entire  field  of  chemistry  and 
should  engage  the  attention  of  every  one  in- 
terested in  the  science.  According  to  the  author, 
the  work  is  suggestive  more  than  instructive. 
Part  I is  devoted  to  light  and  its  chemical  com- 
position ; Part  II  to  reactionary  processes  of  light. 
Throughout  it  refers  to  virtually  every  name, 
of  every  land,  identified  with  mediaeval  or 
modern  science  — nearly  five  hundred  in  number 
— that  has  rendered  even  the  smallest  service  in 
the  interests  of  photo-chemistry.  Every  known 
chemical  substance  is  referred  to  and,  in  nearly 
every  case,  the  name  of  its  discoverer  is  given. 
The  work,  although  printed  in  the  German 
language,  will  appeal  to  every  student  of  physics. 
Lexicon  fur  Photographie  und  Reproduk- 
tionstechnik.  Edited  by  Prof.  G.  H.  Em- 
merich. Part  I.  480  pages,  10  1-2  x 6 1-2 
inches.  Profusely  illustrated  with  diagrams 
and  half-tone  engravings. , Price,  paper  covers, 
5 Marks;  parts  I and  II,  10  Marks;  cloth, 
12.50  Marks.  Vienna:  A.  Hartleben. 

The  above-named  publication  represents  in 
dictionary-form  a reference-book  on  photography 
of  which  Volume  I,  the  first  half,  has  been  re- 
cently published.  Its  aim  is  to  furnish  the  Ger- 
man reader  with  complete  and  trustworthy 
information  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
practice  of  photography.  Volume  I seems  to 


justify  the  claims  made  by  the  publisher,  but, 
like  most  specialized  lexicons  and  encyclopedias, 
the  present  work  has  defects  — principally  those 
of  omission.  These  are  mostly  biographical  and 
do  not  seriously  affect  the  importance  of  the 
publication.  Our  American  readers  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  such  distinguished  Americans, 
as  W.  B.  Bolton,  Dr.  Draper  and  Carey  Lea,  are 
adequately  represented.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
however,  that  in  his  effort  to  compress  informa- 
tion, the  editor  has  allotted  but  scant  space  to  the 
ozobrome  process,  daylight  portrait-studio  equip- 
ment, etc.  On  the  whole,  however,  he  has  shown 
excellent  judgment  in  dealing  with  the  great 
multiplicity  of  photographic  matters,  and  the 
complete  work  deserves  the  attention  of  every 
worker  conversant  with  the  German  language. 

An  eminently  valuable  feature  of  Volume  I 
consists  of  the  half-tone  illustrations  which  are 
numerous,  accurate  and  well  executed.  Pre- 
ceding the  text-pages  is  a series  of  folded  inserts 
devoted  to  the  historical  and  scientific  branches 
of  photography,  viz  : portraits  of  distinguished 
contemporary  workers;  astral  photography; 
the  modern  studio;  the  development  of  the  por- 
trait-camera; the  evolution  of  the  hand-camera; 
the  use  of  etching-tools;  the  application  of  electric 
light  to  portraiture;  the  various  stages  of  lens- 
manufacture;  color-photography,  etc.  These, 
together  with  those  liberally  distributed  through- 
out the  letter-press,  show  discriminative  judg- 
ment. The  text-pages  are  printed  in  large,  clear 
Roman  type.  Volume  II  is  promised  in  a few 
months,  and  the  complete  work  will  constitute  a 
very  useful  book  of  reference. 

Kilmeny  or  the  Orchard.  L.  M.  Mont- 
gomery. Illustrated.  Price,  cloth,  $1.25. 

Boston : L.  C.  Page  & Company. 

Every  one,  whatever  his  occupation,  likes 
to  break  away  from  the  routine  of  his  daily  life 
and  talk  and  read  about  wholly  extraneous  mat- 
ters. Any  photographer,  wishing  thus  to  lose 
himself  for  a restful  hour,  will  do  well  to  take 
up  this  new  novel  by  Miss  Montgomery.  This 
delightful  book  cannot  fail  to  please  any  reader 
who  enjoys  a clean,  wholesome,  well-written 
story.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Prince  Edward 
Island,  and  the  characters  are  so  vividly  and 
charmingly  portrayed,  that  we  lay  the  volume 
down  with  a sigh  — as  though  we  had  parted 
from  living  and  well-loved  friends. 

How  and  Why 

This  is  the  title  of  an  interesting  little  booklet 
which  the  amateur  should  add  to  his  collection 
of  photographic  literature.  Besides  being  a 
plea  for  compact  Tabloid  chemicals  it  presents 
a considerable  amount  of  valuable  information 
about  exposure  and  development.  A request 
to  Burroughs  Wellcome  & Co.,  35  Thirty-third 
Street,  New  York  City,  will  bring  a copy. 

Verily,  I say  unto  you,  one  “ best  ever”  from 
Ike  buyer  is  worth  a hundred  from  the  manu- 
facturer. — Advertisers  Almanack. 
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WITH  THE  TRADE 


It  Is  the  Best 

Photo-Era  is  pleased  to  invite  attention  to 
the  advertisement  in  this  issue  of  a strictly  high- 
class  article  for  use  in  the  studio  dressing-room 
and  the  home.  It  is  the  White  Rose  Glycerine 
Soap  — one  of  the  famous  No.  4711  specialties. 
Among  its  numerous  admirers  is  an  eminent 
American  publisher,  a notably  severe  critic, 
who  declares  that  No.  4711  is  perfection  in  soap- 
making and  cordially  endorses  all  the  high  claims 
made  for  it  by  its  manufacturers.  This  opinion 
is  voiced  by  all  who  use  this  popular  article. 

The  Finest  Watch  in  the  World 

It  is  a well-known  fact  that  until  recently, 
when  skilled  and  conscientious  workmanship  was 
sacrificed  to  mere  pecuniary  gain,  several  makes 
of  American  watches  were  universally  ac- 
knowledged as  among  the  finest  in  the  world. 
Certain  American  manufacturers  are  living  on 
their  past  high  reputation  and  putting  out  a very 
inferior  product.  Cheapness  rather  than  quality 
seems  to  be  the  rule.  A high  protective  tariff 
supported  by  provisions,  unfair  if  not  ruinous 
to  honest  foreign  manufacturers,  has  wrought 
havoc  with  the  splendid  watch-industry  of 
Switzerland. 

It  is,  therefore,  all  the  more  gratifying  to 
realize  that  there  is,  at  least,  one  American 
watch  concern  which  has  pursued  an  honorable 
course  throughout  and  maintained  a high 
standard  of  workmanship  and  reliability  of  its 
products,  unsurpassed,  and  that  has  won  for 
them  the  admiration  of  every  unprejudiced 
connoisseur.  In  fact,  this  make  of  watch  is 
recommended  by  several  large  railroad  corpora- 
tions to  its  employees  as  the  best  time-keeper 
made  in  America.  Photo-Era  not  only  voices 
this  opinion  most  heartily,  but  believes  it  to  be 
actually  the  finest  of  all  watches  produced  at  the 
present  time.  It  refers  to  the  Hamilton  Watch. 

Burroughs  Wellcome  & Co. 

Owing  to  the  growth  of  this  well-known  firm’s 
business  in  this  country,  the  New  York  offices 
have  been  removed  from  45  Lafayette  Street 
to  35,  37  and  39  West  33d  Street  near  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  The  high  quality 
of  their  Tabloids  and  other  specialties  has  gained 
for  them  world-wide  fame. 

Ansco  Cameras  for  1910 

Users  of  roll-film  who  desire  new  cameras 
should  not  forget  the  Ansco  boxes  and  folding 
cameras  of  all  sizes  described  in  the  latest 
catalog  of  Ansco  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
They  are  well  and  attractively  constructed, 
compact  and  convenient  to  use.  They  take 
Ansco  or  any  other  film  or  may  be  fitted  with 
plate-adapters. 


Ralph  Harris  & Company 

This  firm  has  opened  a branch  office  at  108 
Fulton  Street,  New  York,  for  the  benefit  of  its 
patrons,  who  are  not  conveniently  located  to 
order  from  the  main  office  in  Boston.  All  orders 
will  receive  prompt  and  careful  attention. 

Strictly  Pure  Chemicals 

Although  the  photographic  chemicals  made 
today  are  generally  pure,  there  are  some  makes 
which  are  standard  on  account  of  their  constant 
and  uniform  purity  and  excellence.  Such  are  the 
products  of  the  Powers-Weightman-Rosengar- 
ten  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  a firm  that  still 
maintains  the  enviable  reputation  among  manu- 
facturing chemists  which  it  has  enjoyed  for  half 
a century.  Every  reader  of  Photo-Era  should 
make  it  a point  to  ask  his  dealer  to  supply  him 
with  P-W-R  brand  of  chemicals,  for  they  are 
the  best  that  can  be  manufactured.  He  should 
also  send  to  the  makers  for  a handy  list  of  chemi- 
cals which  will  be  sent  gratis  on  application. 

The  Latest  Record  Plate 

The  Record  Drv-Plate  Company,  of  Abing- 
ton,  Mass.,  has  recently  put  on  the  market  its 
best  product  — the  High-Speed  Plate.  This 
new  emulsion  combines  speed  and  softness 
in  an  eminent  degree  and  is  well  adapted  to 
high-grade  portraiture.  The  price  is  the  same 
as  the  other  Record  brands,  viz.,  low.  These 
plates  are  distributed  by  G.  Gennert,  Chicago; 
G.  W.  Willoughby  and  G.  Gennert,  New  York; 
Ralph  Harris  & Co.,  Boston,  and  the  makers. 

Bausch  & Lomb  Catalog 

The  new  Bausch  & Lomb  photographic 
catalog  which  has  just  reached  us,  is  the  hand- 
somest one  thus  far  issued  by  that  company; 
indeed,  all  its  publications  are  highly  meritorious. 

The  cover  is  a pleasing  design  of  a conven- 
tionalized landscape  seen  through  a window. 
The  colors  are  quiet  and  harmonious,  and  the 
book  is  artistic  as  is  befitting  a photographic 
catalog  exploiting  only  the  highest  grade  of 
lenses  and  accessories. 

The  careful  and  consistent  plan  upon  which 
it  has  been  built  is  so  well  carried  out  as  to  reflect 
credit  alike  upon  authors  and  printers. 

It  is  profusely  illustrated  with  fine  half-tone 
engravings  of  subjects  of  the  most  varied  kinds 
which  will  appeal  to  all  interests. 

An  historical  sketch  of  lenses,  a glossary  of 
photographic  terms  and  tables  showing  Angle 
of  View,  Depth  of  Focus,  Exposure  and  Shutter- 
Speeds  make  the  book  unusually  valuable. 

Bausch  & Lomb  would  like  to  place  a copy 
of  this  new  catalog  in  the  hands  of  every  person 
interested  in  high-grade  photographic  equip- 
ments, and  to  this  end  invite  requests. 
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The  Defender  Tipster 

The  Defender  Photo-Supply  Co.,  of  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  has  recently  issued  the  fifth  edition 
of  its  instruction-book,  “The  Tipster.”  This 
little  volume  deals  fully  with  Defender  products 
and  their  manipulation,  and  we  advise  every  one 
interested  in  photography  to  send  for  a copy, 
which  will  be  sent  free  on  application.  The 
booklet  is  gotten  up  in  very  neat  form,  is  at- 
tractively illustrated,  and  the  instructions  it 
contains  are  very  complete  and  to  the  point. 

Photoisms 

We  welcome  to  the  field  of  photographic 
journalism  this  new  monthly  dated  June,  Vol.  i, 
No.  i,  and  published  by  Kahn  & Co.,  opticians, 
194  Broadway,  New  York  City.  The  first  issue 
contains  a greater  amount  of  practical  informa- 
tion than  most  similar  house-organs  and  this 
fact  speaks  well  for  its  popularity. 

Local  Post-Cards 

The  local  view-card  is  the  card  that  never 
goes  out  of  style.  Other  cards  have  their  day 
and  are  forgotten,  but  the  local  view  is  the  back- 
bone of  the  business — the  cause  of  the  business, 
in  fact.  The  National  Colortype  Company  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is  turning  out  better  cards 
every  year,  and  increasing  its  output  as  fast  as 
it  can  install  suitable  machinery. 

It  can  now  deliver  its  high-grade  hand- 
colored  cards  in  two  to  three  weeks.  Samples 
will  be  sent  gladly,  if  you  mention  Photo-Era. 

Beautiful  Plate-Quality 

Of  the  wealth  and  variety  of  prints  we  are 
constantly  receiving  from  all  over  the  world, 
an  exquisite  post-card  of  spring-flowers  in  a 
cut-glass  vase  made  on  the  Hammer-  plate 
proclaims  in  emphatic  manner  the  element  of 
quality.  The  picture,  is  eminently  artistic  and 
the  delicacy  of  the  full  scale  of  gradations  is 
remarkable. 

A Good  Business  Opportunity 

According  to  an  advertisement  in  this  issue 
there  is  an  unusually  good  opportunity  for  the 
right  man  to  purchase  a lucrative  studio  in  a 
thriving  Michigan  town.  Inquiry  reveals  the 
information  that  the  sole  reason  for  selling  out 
is  ill  health,  which  compels  the  owner  to  go 
abroad  with  his  family.  The  studio  with  all  its 
appurtenances  is  free  of  debt  of  any  kind.  This 
is  an  important  thing  to  know  in  buying  a studio. 

A Popular  College 

The  photo-engraving  section  of  the  Illinois 
College  of  Photography  at  Effingham,  111., 
numbers  several  foreigners  among  its  students. 
Among  these  is  Mr.  Georges  Saenz,  placed  there 
by  the  government  of  Guatemala,  C.  A.,  for  a 
complete  course  in  plain  engraving  and  three- 
color  work.  At  the  completion  of  his  studies 
Mr.  Saenz  will  take  charge  of  a government 
bureau  of  engraving  in  his  native  country. 


Photo-Chemical  Specialties 

“Kwality  Kounts,”  states  the  booklet  issued 
by  the  Photo-Crafts  Shops  of  Racine  and 
Kenosha,  Wis.,  and  we  believe  this  may  be 
truly  said  of  the  interesting  things  this  same 
booklet  describes.  Many  and  varied  they  are, 
and  every  one  of  vital  interest  to  all  photog- 
raphers. Send  for  a copy  at  once. 

A New  Graflex  Catalog 

The  little  cut  below  shows  but  imperfectly  the 
attractiveness  of  the  Graflex  catalog  for  1910. 
And  the  pages  within  are  even  more  attractive 
than  is  the  cover.  Reflecting-cameras  for  ama- 
teur and  professional,  from  the  No.  O Gra- 
phic, 1 5-8  x 2 1-2,  to  the  Press  Graflex,  5 x 7,  or 


Naturalist’s  Graflex,  4 x 5,  supply  almost  every 
demand  of  photographic  work  for  pleasure  or 
profit.  No  one  who  desires  to  photograph 
rapidly  moving  objects  or  enjoy  the  comfort  of 
watching  thefull-size  upright  image  of  the  subject 
up  to  the  moment  of  exposure  can  afford  to 
neglect  to  examine  this  interesting  catalog,  a 
copy  of  which  will  be  sent  upon  request  by  the 
Folmer  & Schwing  Div.,  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

The  Imperial  Handbook 

The  Imperial  dry-plate,  a favorite  in  England, 
is  fast  finding  favor  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
G.  Gennert,  New  York  City,  the  sole  American 
agent,  is  rapidly  creating  a steady  demand  for 
Imperial  goods  and  the  new  handbook  just 
issued  will  aid  him  materially.  Any  reader  who 
is  interested  should  send  for  a copy,  which  will 
-be  found  entertaining,  attractive  and  highly 
instructive. 
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The  Agfa  Formula-Book 

This  handy  volume  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two  pages  certainly  fills  a long-felt  want. 
Not  voluminous  like  the  annuals,  this  book  is  just 
what  its  name  implies  — a manual  for  reference 
when  compounding  solutions.  In  it  are  found 
formulas  for  all  the  plates,  films  and  papers 
commonly  found  in  the  American  market,  well 
classified  and  indexed,  as  well  as  many  useful 
formulae  of  a miscellaneous  nature.  George  L. 
Barrows,  who  compiled  this  information,  may 
well  take  pride  in  his  efforts.  Published  by 
Berlin  Aniline  Works,  213  Water  St.,  New  York 
Citv.  Price  50  cents. 

A Tank  Developer  for  the  Trade 

An  ingenious  developing-apparatus  for  films 
of  all  sizes  and  lengths,  so  constructed  that 
several  may  be  developed  at  one  time,  has  been 
placed  on  the  market  by  Addison  P.  Center, 
Long  Beach,  Cal.  It  is  of  especial  value  to 
those  doing  professional  finishing  for  amateurs, 
and  could  hardly  be  more  simple  in  principle 
or  effective  in  operation. 

Premo  Cameras 

The  film-pack  and  tank-developer  as  adjuncts 
to  the  use  of  the  ever-popular  Premo  cameras 
were  never  made  more  attractive  than  in  the 
catalog  just  issued  by  the  Rochester  Optical 
Div.,  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  Premo  cameras 
have  always  been  notable  for  their  excellent 
construction,  and  this  year  the  line  is  more  com- 
plete than  ever,  suiting  all  pocket-books  and 
nearly  all  requirements,  the  workmanship  in 
every  case  being  all  that  could  possibly  be  ex- 


pected for  the  price.  The  Filmplate,  the  Pony 
Premo  No.  7 and  the  Premo  View-Camera  may 
justly  be  considered  de  luxe  outfits  in  their 
respective  classes. 

A New  Home  for  Schering  & Glatz 

After  forty-three  years  of  uninterrupted 
business  in  the  same  section  of  Maiden  Lane, 
New  York  City,  the  firm  of  Schering  & Glatz 
announces  its  removal  on  July  1st,  to  the  five- 
story  building  at  No.  150-132  Maiden  Lane. 

This  building,  which  was  acquired  last  year 
by  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  firm,  Mr.  C.  F. 
Stiefel,  is  at  present  being  thoroughly  remodelled 
and  upon  completion  will  be  entirely  occupied 
by  Schering  & Glatz.  To  our  older  readers,  the 
Schering  Chemical  Works,  of  which  Schering  & 
Glatz  are  the  sole  U.  S.  representatives,  will 
be  best  known  as  the  original  manufacturers  of 
pyro  developer,  while  old  and  young,  profes- 
sionals and  amateurs  alike,  who  have  ■ not  as 
yet  become  acquainted  with  the  more  recent 
photographic  specialties  of  this  progressive 
concern,  are  invited,  when  in  the  city,  to  view 
the  enlarged  photographic  department  or  to 
write  for  information.  Duratol  and  Nerol  are 
among  the  most  popular  of  the  new  developers. 
The  former  yields  soft,  harmonious  negatives 
without  fog  and  never  causes  skin  poisoning. 
The  latter  is  a rapid  developer  without  alkali, 
yielding  vigorous  blacks  and  purest  whites, 
making  it  especially  useful  for  gaslight  and 
bromide  papers,  lantern -slides  and  tank  develop- 
ment of  plates. 

Ng 

The  worst  time  to  advertise  is  part  of  the  time. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITIONS 

Information  for  publication  under  this  heading  is  solicited 


Society  or  T itle 

Date 

Entries  Close 

Particulars  of 

J apanese-English 

May  15 

Earl’s  Court,  London 

indef. 

London  Salon  Club 

Sept.  1 

Fine  Arts  Society  Gallery 

to 

London 

Oct.  1 

Municipal  Art  Museum, 

Until 

Riga,  Russia 

Sept.  15 

National  Union  of  Hungarian 
Amateur  Photographers 
Palace  of  Fine  Arts,  Budapeste 

May  15 
indef. 

Month  of 

Photo-Club,  Vienna 

Aug. 

Royal  Photographic  Society 

Aug.  19 

R S.  Water-Color  Painter’s 

to 

Gallery,  London 

Sept.  16 

World’s  Fair,  Brussels  ' 
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Weak  Links  in  the  Chain 

C.  H.  CLAUDY 


THE  following  fragmentary  conver- 
sations are  accurately  repeated, 
if  not  absolutely  verbatim,  and  were 
overheard  by  men  in  various  photographic 
supply-houses.  Lest  I get  in  trouble  with 
one  or  two  good  friends  in  the  supply- 
business,  let  me  say  that  the  three  inci- 
dents happened  in  three  different  cities, 
none  of  them  mine.  The  italics  are  mine. 

Dealer.  “This  particular  camera  has 
many  advantages.  One  of  them  is  the 
fact  that  the  lens  is  made  in  two  parts, 
either  of  which  can  be  used  alone.” 
Customer.  “What  effect  has  using  half 
the  lens  on  the  picture  ? ” 

D.  “For  one  thing,  it  increases  the 
size  of  the  picture.  For  another,  it  in- 
creases the  speed  of  the  lens  to  use  half  of  it. 
Then,  because  half  the  lens  has  only  half 
as  much  glass  to  cause  aberrations,  the 
single  element,  as  it  is  called,  is  more  per- 
fect in  its  action  than  the  whole  lens.” 

C.  “ What’s  the  name  of  the  lens?” 

D.  “It’s  a Rapid  Rectilinear.” 

C.  (who  happened  to  be  an  oculist, 
and  who  knew  a lot  about  optics)  “In- 
deed! ” 

And  number  two  is  like  unto  it! 
Customer.  “I  want  you  to  explain  this 
process  of  tank-development  to  me.  I 
don’t  understand  it,  but  I have  read  a lot 
of  advertisements  about  it.” 

Clerk.  “Very  glad  to  tell  you,  I’m 
sure.  Here  is  a tank  (producing  one 
from  the  shelf).  The  operation  is  very 
simple.  The  developer  is  poured  in  until 


it  reaches  this  mark.  Then  you  find  the 
temperature  of  it  with  this  thermometer. 
It  should  be  sixty-five  degrees.  You  put 
the  plates  in  this  little  rack,  and  slip  it, 
plates  and  all,  into  the  tank.  The  tank 
should  be  covered  up  then  and  left  for 
exactly  thirty  minutes.  You  must  turn  it 
upside  down  several  times  during  the  pro- 
cess. At  the  end  of  that  time,  you  take 
the  plates  out  in  the  rack  and  put  them 
in  the  fixing-bath,  and  they  will  be  found 
every  single  one  of  them  to  be  perfectly 
developed.” 

C.  “Yes,  I understand.  But  please 
explain  the  principle  to  me.  I don’t  see 
how  the  same  development  can  do  for  all 
kinds  of  negatives.” 

Clerk.  “It  does  seem  queer.  But 
there  is  a chemical  in  this  prepared  de- 
veloper which  automatically  stops  develop- 
ment as  soon  as  it  is  complete.  The  rest 
of  the  plates  go  on  and  develop , but  those 
that  finish  first  are  prevented  from  going 
further  by  this  chemical.  I don’t  know 
what  it  is,  really,  but  it  is  called  a preserva- 
tive because  it  preserves  the  negatives  from 
being  developed  too  much.” 

C.  “ That  is  most  interesting.  I’d  like 
to  ret  some  of  that  chemical  to  try  in 
ordinary  development.” 

Clerk.  “ It  wouldn’t  work.  The  plates 
have  to  stand  on  edge  to  have  it  work.  I 
cannot  explain  the  matter  exactly,  but  the 
■image  on  the  plate  drifts  when  the  plate  is 
on  edge,  and  so  this  preservative  gets  a 
chance  to  act.” 
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The  third  example  of  “bone-head” 
clerkism  is  in  some  respects  a classic.  It 
reminds  one  of  the  Walrus  at  his  best. 
It’s  a monologue  at  that,  and  it  isn’t  even 
a clerk  speaking,  but  the  owner  of  what 
was,  at  that  time,  the  leading  supply-house 
in  a certain  city. 

He  speaks. 

“This  little  scale,  you  see  here,  is  for 
focusing.  When  an  object  is  ten  feet 
away  from  you,  you  set  it  at  ten  feet. 
When  it  is  fifty  feet  away,  you  set  it  at 
fifty  feet.  When  it  is  a hundred  feet  or 
more  away,  you  set  the  little  indicator  at 
one  hundred  feet  on  the  scale.  But  one 
hundred  feet  is  what  is  called  the  infinity- 
mark  of  the  lens.  Any  lens  set  at  the 
infinity-mark  is  in  focus  for  any  distance. 
So  if  it  is  at  the  infinity-mark , yon  will  get 
just  as  good  results  at  ten  feet,  as  if  you 
really  set  the  scale  at  ten  feet , only  the  pic- 
ture won’t  be  quite  so  large.  No,  it 
isn’t  a fixed-focus  lens,  because  it  has  a 
movable  focus,  but  all  lenses  act  as  fixed- 
focus  lenses  when  they  are  focused  on  in- 
finity for  any  distance .” 

Now  to  go  back  to  the  beginning  of 
things  and  offer  a preface:  I don’t  believe 
— no  one  believes  — that  these  misin- 
formed and  misinforming  dealers  and 
dealers’  clerks  are  entirely  representative. 
I know  reliable,  honest,  well-informed 
stock-house  men;  so  do  you.  I know  men 
who  finish  pictures  and  films  honestly, 
painstakingly,  carefully;  so  do  you.  I 
know  dealers  whose  knowledge  of  photog- 
raphy is  good;  so  do  you. 

But  we  all  know  a lot  of  them  who  really 
don’t  know  anything  more  about  photog- 
raphy than  the  mere  trade-finishing  side 
of  it,  who  sell  cameras  in  the  same  me- 
chanical way  they  would  sell  shoes  or 
ribbons,  who  have  but  a superficial  knowl- 
edge of  photography  and  a supreme  con- 
viction that  every  customer  knows  less. 
The  clerks,  which  such  a man  gathers 
around  him,  may  know  more  than  he  does, 
but  they  can  do  that  and  know  very  little, 
and  the  dealer  still  regards  them  as  para- 
gons. 

Such  dealers  are  the  weak  links  in  the 
chain.  We  have  the  finest  photographic 
goods  it  is  possible  to  make.  There  are 


no  better  films,  papers,  plates,  cameras, 
accessories,  apparatus,  anywhere  in  the 
world  than  the  amateur  can  buy  in  this 
country,  albeit  there  is  a greater  variety 
abroad  than  here.  We  have  unexampled 
activity  in  photographic  societies,  in 
photographic  journalism,  in  lectures,  art- 
talks,  and  a wild  enthusiasm  for  amateur 
photography  which  has  a continued 
steady  growth  so  that  dozens  of  big  factory- 
chimneys  pour  out  black  smoke  day  and 
night,  year  in  and  year  out,  to  supply  the 
demand  for  material. 

But  the  dealer  — the  intermediary  of  the 
amateur  and  the  expert  manufacturer 
of  photographic  supplies  — looked  up  to 
and  revered  by  every  beginner  as  the 
fountain-head  of  all  knowledge  photo- 
graphic, as  a general  rule  — not  in  the 
exceptional  cases,  please,  but  as  a rule  — 
is  some  distance  below  the  standard  of 
excellence  of  apparatus,  of  enthusiasm 
and  of  work  done  in  photography. 

He  is  content  to  be  a good  merchant  so 
far  as  his  business  acumen  permits,  to 
keep  a clean  store,  a well-stocked  store 
(sometimes),  a hustling  store;  to  finish 
films  and  prints  in  the  least  possible  time 
at  the  lowest  possible  price;  to  share 
gladly  the  little  knowledge  he  may  have, 
but  all  unthinking  that  he  needs  more 
than  he  has. 

Nor  are  the  exceptions  blameless. 
Many  a man  who  knows  photography 
well  enough  to  be  an  instructor  in  a school, 
surrounds  himself  with  clerks  who  are 
incompetent,  ignorant,  sometimes  stupid. 
It  is  true  that  you  can’t  expect  perfection 
in  a clerk  at  ten  dollars  a week,  hut  no 
fixed  law  of  Medes  and  Persians  photo- 
graphic has  ever  asserted  that  a small 
salary  was  the  only  one  to  he  paid  to  a 
photographic  goods  salesman. 

Yet  the  remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs 
lies  in  the  hands  of  the  amateur.  The 
beginner  who  doesn’t  know  a film  from 
its  backing-paper  or  the  difference  between 
the  right  and  wrong  side  of  the  ground- 
glass,  or  the  distinction  between  carbonate 
of  soda  and  one  with  ice  cream  in  it,  can 
have  no  influence;  any  one  knows  more 
photography  than  he.  But  the  man  of 
enough  experience  to  detect  a clerk,  dealer 
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or  salesman  in  a photographic  error,  who 
does  not  protest  the  fact,  has  missed  an 
opportunity  to  improve  local  photographic 
conditions.  If  that  same  man  caught  his 
optician  in  an  error  in  giving  him  glasses, 
he  would  never  patronize  him  again,  and 
he  would  be  apt  to  tell  his  tale  of  woe  to 
others.  If  he  catches  his  grocer  in  sub- 
stitution, he  protests  with  such  vigor  that 
he  gets  what  he  wants  next  time,  or  goes 
elsewhere.  He  selects  his  jeweler  because 
of  confidence  in  his  honesty  and  ability, 
his  haberdasher  because  he  knows  he  gets 
his  money’s  worth  and  the  truth  about 
what  he  buys,  but  his  photographic 
dealer  he  picks  out  for  his  convenient 
location  or  the  recommendation  of  a 
friend,  and  sticks  to  him  regardless  of  the 
foolish  things  he  may  be  told  or  the  mis- 
takes which  may  be  made. 

Now  I am  not  advocating  a boycott. 
I don’t  mean  to  say  that,  if  you  ask  for 
isochromatic  plates  and  are  told  they  have 
nothing  but  orthochromatic  plates  in 
stock,  or  if  the  request  be  for  a double- 
coated  plate  and  the  clerk  reads  the  boxes 
and  passes  uncomprehendingly  by  the 
label  “non-halation,”  to  say  he  cannot 
give  you  what  you  want;  or  if  you  ask  for 
sulphide  and  are  offered  sulphite  as  just  as 
good,  therefore,  you  must  never  go  near 
this  place  again.  I do  think  that  such 
things  should  be  reported  to  the  dealer 
himself.  I do  think  that  an  improve- 
ment in  the  knowledge  of  photography 
of  clerks  selling  photographic  apparatus 
and  material  would  result  from  such  com- 
plaints and  reports.  I do  think  any 
dealer  not  utterly  devoid  of  brains  would 
see  the  point  after  the  third  complaint,  and 
realize  that  his  customers  have  the  same 
right  to  expect  expert  information  from 
him  as  have  the  customers  of  any  other 
merchant.  I do  think  that  the  dealer  who 
is  himself  sufficiently  expert  to  instruct, 
who  does  not  see  to  it  that  his  clerks  are 
equally  proficient,  is  neglecting  not  only 
a courtesy  to  his  customers,  but  an  avenue 
of  revenue. 

For  instance,  I know  a dealer  who, 
while  by  no  means  a professor,  is  a photo- 
graphic technician  of  no  mean  ability. 
He  figured  that  if  there  was  profit  enough 


for  him  in  selling  goods  to  amateurs  who 
made  failures,  there  would  be  more  profit 
if  they  were  successful.  So  he  started  a 
little  school,  in  which  tuition  was  free,  and 
to  which  every  one  in  his  town,  who  used  a 
camera,  was  invited,  whether  he  was  a 
customer  or  not.  He  supplied  paper  and 
chemicals  and  asked  of  his  pupils  only 
that  they  bring  him  negatives  to  print. 
In  a few  months  he  had  the  whole  trade 
of  that  town,  and  was  selling  postal  cards 
and  sensitive  paper  in  larger  sizes  faster 
than  he  could  buy  it. 

I know  another  dealer  who  never 
neglects  a chance  to  make  sure  that  the 
prospective  photographer  and  present 
purchaser  of  a camera  knows  how  to  use 
it.  I have  known  him  to  make  engage- 
ments to  go  out  on  a long  walk  with  a pur- 
chaser and  show  him  how  to  manipulate 
his  instrument,  and  he  keeps  on  hand  a 
file  of  reference-books  to  show  his  cus- 
tomers the  answers  to  questions  he  himself 
does  not  know.  His  following  is  large 
and  ungetawayable  by  other  dealers,  be- 
cause it  has  been  conscientiously  founded 
on  personal  care  and  enough  real  practi- 
cal photographic  knowledge  to  make  that 
care  effective. 

It  is  not  uncommon  in  any  commercial 
enterprise  to  meet  the  salesman  whose 
idea  is  to  get  the  most  money,  the  biggest 
order,  sell  the  largest  bill  of  goods.  But 
the  photographic  salesman  who  sticks 
the  ra  w beginner  with  a Press  Graflex  and 
an  F/4.5  anastigmat,  when  what  he 
wanted  was  a Bull’s  Eye  Kodak,  is  doing 
himself  more  harm  than  good.  If  you, 
an  unsophisticated,  unwitting  and  trusting 
photographic  beginner  go  to  buy  an  en- 
larging-lens  for  your  first  attempt  at  en- 
larging, and  some  one  soaks  you  seventy- 
five  dollars  for  a process-lens,  you  are 
going  to  find  it  out  some  day,  and  that 
man  who  sold  it  to  you  will  lose  a custo- 
mer. If  I go  to  a store  and  try  to  buy 
some  scales  for  weighing  pyro  and  sodas, 
and  they  try  to  sell  me  a chemical  balance 
in  two-glass  cases  with  a rider  mounting, 
and  warranted  sensitive  to  the  one  one- 
hundredth  part  of  a grain  (as  actually 
happened  to  me  once  in  New  York)  what 
measure  of  respect  for  the  common  honesty 
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of  such  a place  do  you  suppose  I am  going 
to  have  ? 

The  clerk  and  the  dealer  who  employs 
him,  who  best  conserve  the  interests  of 
their  customer,  who  sell  him  what  he 
wants  and  needs  for  the  photography  he 
would  do,  rather  than  the  higher-priced 
outfit  which,  it  is  true,  would  net  a little 
more  profit,  are  the  dealer  and  the  clerk 
to  trust.  It’s  the  man  who  comes  back 
who  makes  the  bank  account  swell;  it’s 
better  to  take  less  and  take  it  often  than 
to  make  one  big  profit  and  lose  a customer, 
but  some  dealers  call  the  selling  of  a high- 
priced  outfit  to  the  unsuspecting  a piece 
of  good  salesmanship,  nor  even  think  in 
their  own  minds  but  that  they  have  done 
a good  piece  of  business. 

That  dealer  or  clerk  who  advises  a 
customer  to  his  own  good  is  the  man  who 
makes  and  keeps  trade.  But  he  who  ad- 
vises the  customer  to  take  something 
“ just  as  good,”  when  an  advertised  article 
is  called  for,  is  skating  close  to  dangerous 
ice.  It  is  true  that  if  I ask  for  Velvet 
Velox  and  am  told  that  it  is  out  of  stock 
but  that  Glossy  Velox  can  be  had,  I am 
not  being  made  the  victim  of  substitution, 
yet  if  I want  the  Semi-Gloss  of  Velvet  and 
take  Glossy  under  the  impression  that 
it  is  almost  the  same,  I am,  in  a way,  being 
cheated.  The  substitution  of  Seed  for 
Hammer  or  Hammer  for  Seed  plates  may 
not  work  particular  hardship  upon  me, 
yet  I have  asked  for  one  particular  make 
of  plates  because  that  plate  has  com- 
mended itself  to  me,  and  to  be  given  some- 
thing else,  unless  with  a full  explanation 
that  what  I want  isn’t  in  stock  and  that 
what  I am  offered  is  not  that  for  which  I 
have  asked,  is  not  a “square  deal.” 

Doubtful  in  such  cases,  the  practice  is 
pernicious  when  it  comes  to  actual  sub- 
stitution of  one  thing  for  another  where 
the  customer  is  helpless.  There  are,  for 
instance,  several  brands  of  metol  on  the 
market.  If  I am  used  to  Agfa,  and  be- 
lieve in  it,  I don’t  want  Hauff’s.  If 
Hauff ’s  is  the  brand  I want,  I want  Hauff’s 
and  not  Agfa.  If  I ask  for  N.  C.  Film 
and  am  given  Lumiere  or  Ansco,  or  if  I 
want  Lumiere  and  am  offered  N.  C.  as 
“just  as  good,”  I am  being  treated  un- 


fairly. It  makes  no  difference  that  the 
substituted  article  may  actually  be  just 
as  good  as  the  one  for  which  I ask,  perhaps 
better;  I have  asked  for  one  particular 
brand  and  am  entitled  to  get  what  I ask 
for  or  be  told  to  try  elsewhere. 

Nobody  expects  any  dealer  to  carry 
everything.  If  I ask  for  Orthonon  plates 
and  have  to  be  satisfied  with  another 
brand  of  double-coated  plates,  I don’t  kick 
if  I am  politely  told  that  I can’t  have  what 
I want  because  it  isn’t  in  stock.  I do  kick 
like  a steer  if  I am  told  something  else  is 
better  than  that  for  which  I ask.  And 
the  more  you,  who  buy,  kick  at  attempts 
at  substitution,  the  more  you  will  aid  in 
improving  the  commercial  end  of  photo- 
graphic supply. 

In  the  same  way,  that  dealer  who 
doesn’t  pay  just  as  much  attention  to  ex- 
plaining the  reason  for  the  failure  to  make 
a good  negative  to  the  child  which  has  a 
roll  of  six  films  developed  once  a month  as 
to  the  man  who  buys  his  paper  by  the 
gross  and  his  films  by  the  dozen,  is  making 
a serious  mistake.  Children  have  fathers; 
the  timid  man  who  spends  little  in  photog- 
raphy now  may  be  the  leading  pictorialist 
next  year  with  a fat  account  at  his  dealer’s 
every  month.  It  pays  every  time  to  take 
time,  pains  and  go  to  trouble,  to  help  out 
the  man  in  a difficulty,  whether  he  spends 
much,  little,  or  even  nothing  at  all  with  the 
dealer  to  whom  he  goes  for  help.  But 
you  know,  and  I know,  how  many  dealers 
there  are  who  do  not  seem  to  know  these 
things. 

Clerks  are  not  wholly  to  blame  for 
ignorance  or  carelessness,  any  more  than 
are  photo-finishers  for  poor  work.  You 
can’t  expect  an  employe  to  rise  above  the 
heights  of  those  set  in  authority  over  him, 
and  no  clerk  is  going  to  take  extra  pains 
to  be  courteous,  considerate  and  inform- 
ing, if  he  sees  the  “boss”  pays  no  attention 
to  such  details. 

Many  clerks,  however,  even  with  a good 
example  before  them,  neglect  opportuni- 
ties which  are  right  at  their  feet.  There 
is  little  excuse  for  a clerk  not  knowing  his 
stock,  yet  I have  found  things  I wanted 
by  looking  for  them  when  I was  assured 
no  such  things  were  on  the  shelves.  I 
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have  heard  similar  complaints  from  others, 
so  I do  not  think  it  is  an  over-critical 
standpoint  of  my  own. 

To  give  a lesson  in  salesmanship  to 
clerks  would  be  out  of  place  here,  yet  one 
can’t  help  note  the  difference  in  methods 
in  different  places.  I have  in  mind,  as  I 
write,  one  young  woman  employed  in  the 
photographic  section  of  a department- 
store.  She  has  made  so  much  of  a study 
of  her  work  that  she  not  only  knows  every 
customer  by  name,  but  knows  his  outfit, 
knows  what  he  usually  buys,  why  he  buys 
it,  and  what  he  is  likely  to  want.  Now 
you  may  call  it  “childish,”  if  you  like, 
but  it  is  a fact  that  you  are,  the  other  fel- 
low is,  and  I am  pleased  if  we  go  into  a 
store  where  we  do  not  realize  we  are 
known,  and  are  greeted  by  name,  have 
the  size  of  plates  we  use  remembered,  are 
asked  which  of  two  lavorite  brands  we 
want  today,  and  regarding  the  success  of 
a certain  picture  we  now  remember  we 
spoke  of  trying  to  make  some  three  weeks 
ago.  We  are  all  human,  more  or  less, 
and  we  are  all  vain,  and  the  fact  that  any 
clerk  was  enough  interested  in  our  most 
important  selves  and  our  plans  and  de- 
sires to  remember  them,  is  subtly  flatter- 
ing. 

If  I were  a dealer  and  had  a clerk  like 
that,  I’d  see  that  she  was  paid  so  well  that 
no  one  could  get  her  away  from  me.  If  I 
hadn’t  a clerk  like  that,  I’d  try  and  train 
one  so  he  would  be  like  that.  If  I couldn’t 
have  photographic  experts  on  my  selling- 
force,  I’d  at  least  make  sure  to  have 
commercial  experts,  salesmen  who  knew 
their  business. 

Now  it  is  wholly  in  ignorance  -or  dis- 
courtesy that  the  principal  count  against 
certain  stock-houses  lies.  There  are  all 
too  many  who  restrain  not  only  the  am- 
bitions of  their  customers,  but  their  own 
trade,  by  refusing  to  carry  stock  of  suf- 
ficient size  to  meet  demands.  I know  one 
dealer  who  doesn’t  carry  Solio,  because  he 
doesn’t  like  to  work  that  paper,  and  finds 
that  if  he  sells  it  he  has  to  print  on  it.  I 
know  another  who  doesn’t  carry  more 
than  half  the  grades,  surfaces  and  sizes  of 
the  most  popular  developing-paper  line, 
because,  as  he  phrases  it,  “What’s  the 


use?  If  I haven’t  just  what  they  want, 
they  will  take  something  else,  and  there 
isn’t  enough  difference  in  the  results  to 
justify  the  expense!” 

I know  of  a dealer  who  is  most  critical 
about  the  prints  he  turns  out,  but  who 
makes  his  force  develop  films  with  any- 
thing it  can  get  — worn-out  paper-de- 
veloper preferred  — and  changes  his  hypo 
when  the  health-department  gets  wind  of 
the  smell  because,  as  he  believes,  the  print 
is  the  thing;  the  negatives  do  not  matter. 

I know  of  a dealer  who  lost  the  trade  of 
a man  of  wealth,  who  sent  in  rolls  of  films 
at  the  rate  of  dozens  in  a week,  a man  who 
virtually  kept  one  of  the  dealer’s  employes 
busy,  finishing  his  output.  The  trade 
was  lost  through  careless  fixing  and  wash- 
ing, and  prints  staining.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  dealer  sold  his  wealthy  customer 
an  eight  by  ten  enlargement  at  six  dollars 
and  a half,  claiming  it  was  a platinum 
print  from  an  enlarged  negative  — and 
he  got  caught. 

In  the  light  of  such  things,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  there  is  a kick  coming  from 
certain' people  over  certain  dealers.  Once 
more,  and  be  sure  it  is  emphatically  under- 
stood, I do  not  say  these  things  apply  to 
all  dealers,  or  even  to  a majority  of  the 
dealers.  There  are  too  many  dealers 
in  existence  for  them  all  to  be  wholly  good 
or  wholly  bad.  But  the  business  is  too 
easy  to  go  into  not  to  have  attracted  many 
who  have  no  knowledge  or  fitness  for  it, 
and  the  amateur  is  too  easily  satisfied  with 
his  stock-house  and  his  treatment  for  con- 
ditions to  be  improved  greatly  of  their  own 
volition.  The  remedy,  as  I said  before, 
lies  in  the  hands  of  the  patrons  of  stores 
where  the  proper  treatment  is  not  ac- 
corded them,  where  they  are  supplied 
with  misinformation,  where  the  stock  is 
incomplete  and  old,  where  any  practice 
which  will  net  a dollar  goes  through,  and 
where  the  clerk  is  an  inefficient  under- 
study to  a not  over-expert  owner. 

The  remedy  is  to  “kick!”  and  the 
sooner  the  amateur  commences  on  his  own 
particular  photographic  stock-house,  the 
sooner  will  he-  get  better  service,  better 
knowledge,  better  treatment  and  better 
goods. 
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THE  world  is  full  of  beauty.  The 
discerning  eye  may  discover  it  even 
in  unlooked-for  places.  Millet  in- 
augurated a new  school  of  art-interpreta- 
tion, at  Barbizon,  taking  the  subjects  of 
his  inspired  brush  from  among  the  humble 
and  the  lowly.  In  this  phase  of  art-ex- 
pression he  had  many  followers,  even 
among  the  devotees  of  the  camera.  The 
latter  class  of  workers  was  developed 
largely  because  of  the  paucity  of  picture- 
material  of  a conventionally-pleasing 
character — themes  of  quickly-appealing 
beauty.  Such  ready-made  pictures  do  not 
abound  in  the  newer  cities  of  America,  and 
the  camerist  having  the  true  artistic  tem- 
perament is  obliged  to  content  himself 
with  the  prosaic  and  unpromising  material 
at  hand — subjects  wholly  devoid  of  pic- 
torial suggestion,  but  from  which  he  olten 
succeeds  in  evolving  camera-pictures  of 
true  artistic  significance  and  beauty. 
Noteworthy  examples  of  this  class  of  pic- 
torial photography  have  been  frequently 
reproduced  in  the  pages  of  this  publication. 
Yet  there  are  many  camerists,  even  of 
eminent  interpretive  ability,  who  prefer 
themes  whose  beauty  is  objective  and  ap- 
parent at  first  glance.  It  is  for  the  benefit 
of  such  workers,  largely,  that  this  narra- 
tive is  penned.  Thus,  without  a lengthy 
preamble  or  even  without  one  word  of 
apology,  the  writer  proceeds  to  invite  the 
attention  of  the  American  camerist  to  the 
marked  pictorial  beauty  of  the  City  of 
Boston — a spot  which  at  one  time  rejoiced 
in  the  popular  designation  of  “The  Hub 
of  the  Universe.”  While  its  reputation  as 
the  supreme  seat  of  learning  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  has  slightly  diminished  — 
owing  to  the  educational  development  of 
other  American  cities  and  to  which  Boston 
has  largely  contributed  — the  metropolis 
of  New  England  still  holds  a commanding 
position  in  the  world  as  an  intellectual 
center.  Moreover  — and  what  is  of  para- 
mount significance  here  — in  the  mag- 
nitude and  diversity  of  its  external,  pic- 


torial charms,  Boston  is  without  a peer 
among  the  cities  of  the  American  conti- 
nent. To  Washington  is  readily  accorded 
the  palm  for  general  architectural  beauty. 
New  York,  Quebec,  Mexico  — each  of 
these  cities  has  an  attractive  and  marked 
individuality,  but  which,  sooner  or  later  — 
except  in  the  case  of  New  Y ork  — may 
suffer  by  the  unsparing  hand  of  modern 
progress.  Boston,  however,  still  preserves 
a number  of  landmarks  associated  with  its 
early  history,  and  can  boast  legitimately 
of  not  a few  admirable  representatives  of 
classic  architecture  and,  particularly,  of 
an  almost  unlimited  wealth  of  natural 
scenic  attractions,  unrivaled  by  that  of  any 
city  of  its  size  in  the  world.  Persons 
familiar  with  the  garden-spots  of  Europe, 
upon  their  first  acquaintance  with  the  mani- 
fold beauty  of  the  local  and  Metropolitan 
Park  Reservations,  have  freely  expressed 
their  wonder  and  admiration. 

But  this  is  not  to  be  a contest  in  com- 
parisons whereby  any  beautiful  city,  of 
this  or  any  other  country,  is  to  be  ranked 
above  or  below  the  others,  but  an  effort  to 
remind  every  camerist  in  search  of  in- 
viting picture-material  that  Boston,  in  and 
out  of  season,  is  a highly  desirable  place  to 
visit.  Boston  enjoys  a wide  and  increas- 
ing reputation  as  a summer-resort.  The 
visiting  camerist  can  be  accommodated  in 
a style  commensurate  with  the  capacity 
of  his  purse,  and  select  from  the  Hub’s  vir- 
tually boundless  pictorial  wealth  whatever 
appeals  to  his  fancy.  If  he  is  interested 
in  places  identified  with  men  who  have 
contributed  to  Boston’s  fame,  he  will  visit 
the  North  End.  Here  stands  Christ 
Church  — commonly  though  erroneously 
known  through  Longfellow’s  poem  as  the 
“ Old  North  Church  ” — more  interesting 
within  than  without.  Nearby  is  Copp’s 
Hill  Burying-Ground,  containing  the 
graves  of  prominent  Bostonians  of  the 
colonial  period,  also  many  quaint  old 
tombstones,  the  oldest  of  which  bears  the 
date  of  1661.  In  the  immediate  neigh- 
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borhood  is  the  house  where  Benjamin 
Thompson,  afterwards  known  as  Count 
Rumford,  passed  several  years  of  his  early 
youth.  A short  distance  away  is  the 
House  of  Paul  Revere,  where  the  patriot 
lived  for  thirty  years.  There  is,  also,  that 
glorious  old  structure,  Faneuil  Hall,  popu- 
larly known  as  the  “Cradle  of  Liberty.” 
Not  far  away  is  the  Old  State  House  and, 
one  block  beyond,  the  Old  South  Meeting- 
house, built  in  1729.  These  buildings 
may  be  easily  photographed,  but,  on 
account  of  the  narrowness  of  the  streets, 
require  the  use  of  a wide-angle  lens.  In 
Cambridge  — all  but  in  name  part  of 
Boston  proper  — besides  the  group  of 
buildings  constituting  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, are  several  interesting  old  homesteads, 
chief  of  which  is  the  house  of  the  poet 
Longfellow  and  that  of  James  Russell 
Lowell,  both  charmingly  situated.  The 
suburbs  of  Boston  teem  with  historic  land- 


marks, notably  Medford,  Dedham  (old 
Fairbanks  House),  Watertown  and,  above 
all,  Lexington  and  Concord.  In  the  last- 
named  place  was  “fired  the  shot  heard 
’round  the  world.”  The  homes  of  heroes 
of  the  Revolution  are  little  changed  from 
their  original  appearance  and  may  be 
identified  by  tablets  placed  conspicuously 
on  the  front  side.  The  old  city  of  Salem, 
of  witchcraft  fame,  has  preserved  much  of 
its  eighteenth  century  aspect  and  will  de- 
light the  visitor  of  antiquarian  tastes, 
while  the  adjoining  town  of  Danvers  is 
strongly  reminiscent  of  colonial  and  Revo- 
lutionary days. 

The  photographer  with  a penchant  for 
landscapes  will  be  able  to  satisfy  every 
reasonable  desire  by  visits  to  Franklin 
Park,  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
city.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  natural 
parks  in  the  world  and  interesting  on 
account  of  the  variety  and  extent  of  its 
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scenic  resources.  It  embraces  about  six 
hundred  acres  of  picturesque  country, 
whose  original  beauties  have  not  been  dis- 
turbed in  the  opening  and  development 
of  the  territory  for  public  use.  The  park 
is  diversified  by  hills  and  dales,  and  its 
highest  elevation,  nearly  two  hundred 
feet  above  sea-level,  commands  a fine 
panorama  extending  from  the  hills  of 
Milton  and  Brookline  to  the  waters  of  the 
harbor  and  bay,  and  including  a view  of 
the  city  and  adjacent  country.  The  land 
in  certain  sections  is  wild  and  rugged, 
filled  with  dense  woods  of  oak  and  pine 
and  interspersed  with  picturesque  glens 
and  deep  ravines  enclosed  by  high  and 
precipitous  slopes  of  rock.  Other  parts, 
however,  display  refreshing  stretches  of 
green  meadow,  long  avenues  of  stately 
trees,  tortuous  paths  through  wood  and 
shrubbery,  enhanced  by  the  fragrance  of 
blossoming  plants  and  shrubs.  There  are 
beautiful  vistas  of  the  Blue  Hills  which, 
combined  with  alluring  perspective  of 
park-scenery,  constitute  camera-pictures 
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of  rare  charm.  The  pictorial  possibilities 
of  this  natural  park  are  well-nigh  inex- 
haustible. t« 

Very  similar  in  character,  yet,  perhaps, 
even  more  rugged  and  wild,  just  as  nature 
fashioned  it,  is  Middlesex  Fells.  This  de- 
lightful spot,  which  can  be  reached  in 
about  an  hour  by  electrics  from  Park  Street 
Subway  station  on  Boston  Common,  looks 
as  if  it  might  have  been  transported  from 
the  very  heart  of  the  White  Mountains. 
Embracing  an  area  of  tw'o  and  one-half 
square  miles,  this  sylvan  treasure  owes 
its  preservation  as  a recreation-ground  to 
the  public  spirit  and  foresight  of  Elizur 
Wright,  an  early  abolitionist  and  the  first 
great  reformer  of  life  insurance  in  this 
country. 

An  admirable  example  of  engineering 
skill  and  of  tasteful  landscape  gardening 
consists  of  one  continuous  chain  of  park- 
ways of  the  Boston  City  Park  System  con- 
necting Franklin  Park  with  the  Arnold 
Arboretum,  Bussey  Park,  Arborway, 
Jamaica  Park,  Leverett  Park,  the  River- 
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way  (boundary  between  Boston  and 
Brookline),  and  terminating  with  the 
Back  Bay  Fens.  The  Arnold  Arboretum, 
during  the  season,  offers  to  the  photog- 
rapher fond  of  arboriculture  alluring  com- 
binations of  form  and  color.  Here,  within 
an  enclosure  of  one  hundred  acres  are  trees 
and  shrubs  of  every  variety  it  is  possible 
to  cultivate  in  this  latitude.  A gorgeous 
spectacle  in  early  summer  is  a pond 
fringed  with  yellow  Japanese  Iris  and  its 
surface  covered  with  rare  species  of  water- 
lilies.  At  any,  time  from  budding  spring 
to  glorious  autumn,  the  sight  presented  to 
the  eye  is  one  long  to  be  remembered.  T o 
the  Autochromist  it  offers  welcome  and 
unrivaled  opportunities. 

Splendid  picture-material  is  also  found 
all  about  Jamaica  Pond.  All  along  the 
Riverway,  however,  the  views  are  almost 
kaleidoscopic  in  character  and  beauty, 
holding  the  visitor  captive  at  every  step. 
The  narrow,  silent  stream  is  fringed  on 
either  bank  with  trees  of  rich  foliage  and 
gracefully-trailing  shrubs  and  crossed  by 
numerous  handsome  bridges.  Nature 
here  seems  to  enjoy  one  of  her  happiest 
moods  and  one  scarcely  realizes  that  all 
this  beauty  is  of  artificial  origin. 

Near  Waverly,  a short  distance  from 
Boston,  is  the  Waverley  Oaks  Reservation, 
containing  a number  of  magnificent  oak 
trees,  perhaps  as  famous  as  the  Burnham 
Beeches,  in  England.  They  are  the  sub- 
ject of  considerable  photographic  interest 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Nearby  is  a 
picturesque  brook  (subject  of  Lowell’s 
“Beaver  Brook”),  with  ponds  and  water- 
falls. 

Another  attractive  region,  but  part  of 
the  Metropolitan  Park  System,  is  the  Blue 
Hill  Reservation.  This  range  of  hills,  the 
most  prominent  topographical  feature  of 
eastern  Massachusetts  on  the  entire  sea- 
coast,  from  the  New  Hampshire  line  to 
Florida,  comprises  uplands,  dense  woods, 
beautiful  intervales  and  meadows,  totaling 
nearly  four  thousand  acres.  This  great 
pleasure-ground,  the  largest  of  the  Metro- 
politan System,  can  be  reached  by  elec- 
trics in  about  an  hour  from  Boston  Com- 
mon, making  a pleasant  and  refreshing 
ride  on  a warm  summer  day.  To  walk 


up  the  gentle  slope  to  the  top  of  Chicka- 
tawbut  Hill,  for  instance,  with  or  without  a 
photographic  equipment,  is  a delightful 
experience.  The  summit  commands  a 
magnificent  view  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
with  its  numerous  islands  and  beautiful 
shore.  Great  Blue  Hill,  more  than  six 
hundred  feet  above  tide-water,  is  the 
highest  of  this  fine  range  of  hills,  and 
the  summit,  with  its  weather-observatory 
and  kite-flying  station  and  the  extensive 
view  it  affords,  is  well  worth  the  climb. 

The  photographer  who  is  fond  of  canoe- 
ing, either  as  a sport  or  as  a picture- 
yielding  source,  will  lose  no  time  to  repair 
to  the  Riverside  Reservation  Ground,  a 
short  distance  from  Boston  and  quickly 
reached  by  train  or  trolley.  This  part  of 
the  Charles  River  is  exceedingly  beautiful, 
and  high,  wooded  banks  rise  on  either  side. 
Hence,  it  has  become  the  favorite  resort  of 
canoeists  who,  in  the  summer  season, 
throng  the  river  to  the  choking-point. 
Picturesque  views  along  the  shady  banks 
with  glimpses  of  the  Charles  invite  the 
favor  of  the  camerist  who  will  not  delay 
in  responding.  Most  of  the  canoeists 
possess  cameras  and  scarcely  one  whose 
album  is  not  filled  with  souvenirs  of  this 
interesting  locality.  Not  far  away  is  Echo 
Bridge,  situated  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
wild,  rocky  chasm,  “ Hemlock  Gorge,” 
probably  the  most  photographed  bit  of 
masonry  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston. 

Apropos  of  river-scenery  there  is  none 
which  surpasses  the  charms  of  the  Ne- 
ponset.  Some  of  the  finest  portions  are 
between  Hyde  Park  and  Milton  Lower 
Mills,  while  the  river’s  source  presents  a 
picture  of  idyllic  beauty.  Exquisite  views 
may  be  obtained  from  near  the  railroad 
track;  but  for  this  work  a Sunday  will  be 
found  more  convehient,  as  fewer  trains  are 
then  running. 

Thus,  the  list  of  opportunities  for  land- 
scape photography  could  be  extended  far 
beyond  reasonable  limits.  Let  us  now 
see  what  can  be  offered  the  marine  spe- 
cialist. Boston  undoubtedly  possesses  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  harbors  in  the  world. 
This  so  impresses  the  tourist  who  stands 
on  the  deck  of  an  incoming  steamer  or  an 
excursion-boat  and  looks  out  upon  the 
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shimmering  waters  dotted  with  number- 
less islands  of  fantastic  shape,  and  the 
irregular,  picturesque  shore.  A pleasure, 
indeed,  for  the  visiting  camerist  to  take  a 
sail  on  the  blue  waters  of  Boston  Harbor 
bound  to  Nantasket,  or,  better  still,  to 
Gloucester,  the  famous  old  fishing-town. 
There  he  may  ramble  at  will  among  fisher- 
folk,  observing  their  humble  dwellings, 
their  nautical  activities  and  find  that  they 
take  kindly  to  the  recording  camerist 
While  all  the  public  buildings  of  Boston 
are  fairly  well  represented  by  picture  post- 
cards, the  serious  and  skilled  photog- 
rapher will  insist  on  making  his  own  im- 
pressions. Among  the  best  architectural 
subjects  are  Trinity  Church,  Public 
Library,  the  Romanesque  spire  of  Arling- 
ton Street  Church,  the  Art-Museum  in 
Copley  Square,  the  new  Christian  Science 
Church,  Park  Street  Church,  Harvard 
Law  School  and  Memorial  Hall  — not  an 


imposing  array,  perhaps,  but  eminently 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  photographic 
pictorialist. 

While  having  no  desire  to  invite  a 
controversy  regarding  the  artistic  im- 
portance of  the  public  monuments  of  New 
England’s  metropolis  — which  Wendell 
Phillips  made  the  subject  of  severe  criti- 
cism — the  writer  is  convinced  that  some 
of  Boston’s  statuary  compares  favorably 
with  the  finest  modern  works  of  this 
class.  Conspicuously  good  examples  are 
Thomas  Ball’s  equestrian  statue  of  Gen- 
eral Washington,  in  the  Public  Garden; 
the  Shaw  Memorial,  by  Augustus  St. 
Gaudens,  opposite  the  State  House;  the 
equestrian  statue  of  General  Hooker,  the 
joint  work  of  Daniel  C.  French  and 
Edward  C.  Potter,  diagonally  opposite; 
and,  above  all,  the  Milmore  Memorial, 
by  Daniel  Chester  French,  situated  in 
Forest  Hills  Cemetery.  Europe  has  set 
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the  stamp  of  its  approval  on  this  beauti- 
fully-conceived work  of  art  — the  Angel 
of  Death  staying  the  hand  of  the  sculptor, 
for^replicas  in  the  form  of  plaster-casts 
have  been  secured  by  several  continental 
art-museums.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  there  are  many  delightful  pictures 
to  be  taken  on  Boston  Common  and  in 
the  Public  Garden,  public  parks  situated 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  city.  Besides, 


there  are  enough  more  picturesque  locali- 
ties within  a radius  of  twenty  miles  of 
Boston  that  would  warm  the  cockles  of 
the  heart  of  every  earnest  practitioner, 
but  to  enumerate  which  would  fill  a small 
volume.  Nevertheless,  it  is  hoped  that 
enough  has  been  said  and  shown  here 
to  convince  every  unprejudiced  worker 
that  Boston  is,  indeed,  a pictorial  show- 
place  of  very  exceptional  character. 
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When  the  Sun  Is  Low 

II.  Landscapes 

WILLIAM  S.  DAVIS 


IN  the  preceding  article  particular 
attention  was  given  to  sunsets  and 
how  to  secure  them,  although  men- 
tion was  made  of  “The  long  shadows  of 
late  afternoon  ” and  their  effect  upon  things 
around  us,  so  now  I shall  devote  more 
space  to  their  influence  in  landscape- 
composition  and  how  they  can  be  best 
rendered  in  a photograph. 

On  account  of  the  necessary  variation 
in  technical  treatment,  the  subjects  may 
be  divided  into  different  classes  according 
to  the  position  of  the  sun  and  kind  of 
landscape. 

Beginning,  then,  with  open  landscapes, 
which,  from  a technical  point  of  view,  are 
the  least  difficult;  that  which  particularly 
calls  for  study  is  the  relative  “values”  in 
the  subject,  as  success  depends  upon  the 
careful  distribution  of  tones.  The  first 
thing  a critical  observer  is  likely  to  notice 
in  looking  at  a landscape  illuminated  by 
late  afternoon  sunshine  is  the  wonderfully 
subtle  manner  with  which  the  sunlit 
foliage  (or  even  bare  tree-branches)  and 
distant  land  are  blended  with  the  tones 
of  the  sky.  If  the  latter  is  covered  near 
the  horizon  with  a soft  gray  haze  or  is 
filled  with  masses  of  rolling  cloud  after 
a summer  shower  has  passed  over,  the 
foliage  in  sunlight  may  even  be  lighter  in 
tone  than  the  sky;  so  the  natural  deduc- 
tion arrived  at,  is,  in  representing  such 
scenes,  to  keep  the  sky,  distance  and 
middle-distance  in  delicate  half-lights 
and  middle  tones,  and  trust  to  the  fore- 
ground shadows  and  high-lights  to  give 
the  necessary  contrast  to  the  composition. 
Sometimes,  however,  a touch  of  high-light 
in  the  distance  may  prove  just  the  thing  to 
impart  richness  to  the  foreground-shadow's. 
I recall  such  an  instance  when  returning 
late  from  a wralk.  To  the  right  of  the  road, 
as  it  led  toward  the  village,  was  an  embank- 
ment and  trees,  and  the  shadows  of  the 
latter  extended  across  the  road,  while  in 
the  distance  gray  trees  in  soft  light  were 


seen  against  the  sky.  But  what  really 
gave  the  tonal  accent  to  the  entire  scene 
was  a white  church  in  the  distance  il- 
luminated by  the  setting  sun. 

It  will  not  do,  however,  to  scatter  the 
highest  lights,  if  the  sunlight-effect  is  to 
be  the  dominant  note  of  the  picture. 
Should  the  brightest  spot  appear  in  the 
middle  or  extreme  distance,  the  light  tones 
(if  any)  in  the  foreground  should  be  kept 
more  subdued. 

With  the  sun  at  one  side  or  a little  back 
of  the  camera  — as  in  the  class  of  studies 
under  consideration  — it  should  not  be  a 
difficult  matter  to  expose  correctly  if  one 
stops  to  consider  the  actinic  power  of  the 
light.  On  a fairly-clear  summer’s  day, 
an  hour  before  sunset,  one-quarter  to  one 
second  should  be  about  right  cn  an  average 
landscape  without  very  dark  shadows, 
using  stop  f/8  and  a “ lour-tirres”  color- 
screen  on  the  lens.  A somewhat  shorter 
exposure  might  be  given  under  very 
favorable  conditions  in  mid-summer,  but 
it  is  always  better  to  make  sure  of  a full 
exposure  unless  there  are  moving  objects 
which  ought  not  to  be  disregarded. 

As  the  sun  gets  nearer  the  horizon  its 
actinic  power  decreases  rapidly,  so  that 
five  or  ten  minutes  before  setting  several 
times  as  much  exposure  is  necessary  as 
when  it  is  an  hour  high. 

In  working  against  the  light  with  the 
same  kind  of  subjects  at  least  double  the 
exposure  will  be  required  than  with  a side 
lighting,  as  all  objects  which  rise  above 
the  ground  will  be  in  shadow.  Here  is, 
where  particular  care  is  needed  to  obtain 
detail  in  the  shadow's  and  still  retain  good 
values  in  the  lighter  tones.  If,  however, 
sufficient  exposure  is  accorded  the  shad- 
ows, so  the  details  in  them  will  appear 
without  forcing  development,  the  half- 
tones can  be  saved  by  using  a weaker 
developer  than  normal  (say  5 to  1 grain 
of  developing-substance  to  each  ounce  of 
solution)  and  stopping  while  the  negative 
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is  still  thin.  Something  can  also  be  done 
by  after-treatment  by  modifying  excessive 
opacity  of  the  higher  light,  as  will  be 
explained  later. 

The  greatest  danger  in  working  against 
the  sun  is  halation,  and  much  care  is  often 
required  to  prevent  it.  When  outside  the 
field  of  view,  a lens-shade  consisting  of  a 
cardboard-tube  the  size  of  the  lens-mount 
and  as  long  as  can  be  used  without  cutting 
off  any  of  the  image  on  the  plate,  will  be  of 
great  assistance;  but  when  the  sun  is  too 
low  for  this  to  be  effective,  the  best  way 
is  to  try  to  have  a good-sized  tree-trunk 
or  branch  between  the  lens  and  sun. 

Many  subjects,  however,  will  appear  to 
greater  advantage  when  the  sunshine  is 
diffused  by  a hazy  sky,  or  when  it  streams 
out  from  behind  masses  of  dark  cloud, 
and,  as  the  contrast  is  less  in  such  cases, 
the  photographer  need  not  at  such  times 
fear  halation. 


As  suggested  in  the  first  article,  it  is 
sometimes  better  to  make  two  negatives 
and  resort  to  double-printing  rather  than 
try  to  obtain  both  sky  and  landscape  on 
one  plate.  This  applies  particularly  to 
sunsets  on  a windy  day  with  dark  trees 
or  other  deep  shadows  in  the  foreground, 
as  the  clouds  sometimes  move  so  rapidly 
that  an  exposure  sufficient  for  the  shadows 
would  result  in  a blurred  sky,  while 
making  a quick  exposure  on  a separate 
plate  for  the  clouds  alone,  leaves  one  free 
to  give  whatever  time  might  be  necessary 
to  secure  the  landscape  properly. 

Afterglows  are  often  beautiful,  but  a 
good  sky-line  is  very  necessary  to  make 
them  effective,  as  there  is  so  little  contrast 
in  the  foreground-objects.  Twenty  to 
thirty  minutes  after  sunset  the  sky  alone 
may  be  secured  by  an  exposure  of  fifteen 
to  sixty  seconds  with  stop  f/8  and  a ray- 
filter,  but  in  order  to  obtain  much  detail 
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in  near-by  trees  several  minutes  would  be 
required. 

Wood-interiors  in  late  afternoon  and 
twilight  are,  in  many  respects,  the  most 
difficult  class  of  landscapes  to  render 
properly,  owing  to  the  extreme  contrasts 
of  light  and  shade  generally  present,  but 
the  charming  effects  which  exist  when  — 
“shadows  dark  and  sunlight  sheen  alter- 
nate come  and  go  ’ ’ make  the  attempt  worth 
while,  even  though  some  failures  may  be 
counted  upon.  Perhaps  the  best  time 
to  obtain  good  results  is  when  the  sunshine 
is  softened  and  diffused  by  a slight  haze, 
which  by  refraction  tends  better  to  illumi- 
nate the  shadows  under  the  overhanging 
tree-branches,  shortening  the  scale  of 
tones  to  something  like  a workable  com- 
pass. 

As  the  exposures  for  such  scenes  may 
vary  from  a few  seconds  to  as  many 
minutes,  according  to  local  conditions,  it 


would  be  useless  for  me  to  give  any  definite 
suggestions  regarding  the  matter. 

It  may  be  well  to  say  here  that  all  the 
exposures  suggested  are  intended  for  the 
warmer  months  of  the  year,  with  fast 
color-sensitive  plates,  such  as  the  Cramer 
Instantaneous  Iso.  To  help  avoid  hala- 
tion it  is  well  to  back  the  plates  (I  use 
black-gummed  paper)  or  use  the  double- 
coated  kind. 

Although  the  light  is  weaker  in  winter 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  increase  the 
exposures  much,  if  at  all,  provided  there 
is  snow  on  the  ground,  as  that,  and  the 
lack  of  foliage,  will  reduce  the  depth  of  the 
shadows  sufficiently  to  make  up  for  the 
loss  of  actinic  power  in  the  sun’s  rays. 
Without  snow,  exposures  should  be  longer. 

If  a stream  or  pond  of  water  fills  a large 
portion  of  the  foreground,  less  exposure 
will  be  needed,  owning  to  the  shadows 
being  illuminated  by  reflected  light. 
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While  I have  referred  only  to  afternoon 
and  twilight-effects  in  marine  and  land- 
scape work  under  “ When  the  Sun  Is  Low,” 
it  should  be  remembered  that  such  a title 
applies  equally  to  early  morning,  at  which 
time  many  subjects  are  at  their  best,  par- 
ticularly when  partly  enveloped  in  the 
mist  which  often  rises  as  the  heat  of  the 
sun  turns  the  night-dew  into  vapor,  and 
all  that  I have  said  regarding  afternoon 
studies  may  be  applied  to  morning-effects 
when  the  sun  is  at  the  same  height  above 
the  horizon. 

Now  just  a note  in  conclusion  regarding 
the  local  treatment  of  negatives  with  dense 
high-lights  which  refuse  to  print  with  the 
shadows.  Where  small  spots  or  a plain 
sky  need  reducing,  ammonium  persul- 
phate solution  may  be  applied  locally 
with  a camel’s-hair  brush  or  absorbent 
cotton  until  the  parts  are  sufficiently 
translucent,  when  its  action  can  be  stopped 


by  swabbing  the  negative  with  a weak 
solution  of  sodium  sulphite.  As  persul- 
phate attacks  the  darkest  parts  first,  there 
is  less  danger  of  cutting  into  the  thin  sur- 
rounding parts  than  is  the  case  with  other 
reducers.  Ammonium  persulphate  can- 
not be  used  with  advantage,  however,  on 
clouds  which  are  too  flat  and  dense  from 
over-exposure,  as  it  would  lessen  what 
little  contrast  there  was.  In  such  a case 
the  ferricyanide  and  hypo  reducer  will 
serve  the  purpose  better;  but  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  let  it  attack  the  surround- 
ing parts. 

If  the  sky  is  right  and  the  foreground  is 
thin,  the  latter  may  be  held  back  in  various 
ways,  such  as  staining  the  thin  parts  with 
a weak  solution  of  yellow  aniline. 

Various  other  methods  are  available, 
but  it  is  sufficient  here  to  suggest  what  can 
be  done,  as  a separate  article  would  be 
needed  to  go  into  details. 
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THERE  recently  appeared  a notice 
of  a successful  painted  portrait  of 
a public  man  with  the  qualified 
praise  that  the  artist  “had  only  a photo- 
graph”! What  else  did  he  want,  if  he 
had  reliable  information  concerning  the 
color  and  personality  of  the  man?  A 
number  of  the  finest  portraits  of  famous 
Americans  which  have  been  painted  dur- 
ing the  last  few  decades  have  been  done 
from  my  photographs  only.  It  is  well 
known  that  many  excellent  painters  have 
“fallen  short”  from  the  effort  to  secure 
on  one  canvas  the  varying  expressions 
of  their  sitters.  Mr.  Beecher,  for  one, 
illustrated  this  when  he  told  me  that  the 
artist  who  should  attempt  to  paint  him 
“worked  out  his  damnation.”  And  this 
was  true!  Several  artists  attempted  to 
paint  that  mobile  face  and  failed.  The 
historic  portraits  of  Mr.  Beecher  were 
made  from  successful  photographs  I made 
of  him  — the  artist  studying  the  color, 
temperament,  etc.,  from  the  pews  of  Ply- 
mouth Church  on  Sundays.  I claim  that, 
given  a first-class,  successful  photograph, 
made  by  a man  of  experience  and  judg- 
ment, with  instruments  which  do  not  dis- 
tort, the  artist  is  surer  of  a perfect  result, 
a likeness,  than  sittings  from  life,  especially 
in  these  days  of  forceful  mercurial  tem- 
peraments, with  the  pressure  of  mighty 
business-schemes  in  men’s  brains,  the 
lack  of  time  for  sittings,  and  never  in  the 
same  mood  twice  in  succession.  With 
the  photograph  the  artist  needs  to  see,  if 
possible,  the  subject  and  receive  an  idea 
of  personality,  character  and  color  — then 
to  confine  himself  to  the  unvarying 
authority  of  the  photograph.  Many  his- 
torical portraits  now  exist  in  this  country 
which  were  secured  in  this  way  and  have 
been  “hung  on  the  line”  in  times  past. 
Some  artists  have  had  much  to  say  of 
“machine”  pictures.  I say  the  camera 
beats  the  unaided  brush  every  time! 
This  is  not  new,  as  I have  worked  with 
many  well-known  artists  on  this  line  for 


nearly  half  a century.  The  question 
summed  up  is,  do  we  want  a portrait  (a 
likeness)  of  our  friends,  or  their  apoth- 
eosis? 

After  being  painted  by  a famous  artist 
at  an  expense  of  $10,000,  Henry  B.  Hyde 
came  to  my  studio  one  day  and  surprised 
me  with  the  remark,  “I  have  just  been 
painted  by  a great  artist;  now  do  give  me 
a likeness  of  myself.”  And  I did! 

A great  Russian  painter  visited  this 
country  to  paint  ex-President  Roosevelt. 
After  vainly  attempting  to  secure  the 
kaleidoscopic  expressions  of  his  face,  he 
was  in  despair.  Mr.  Roosevelt  gave  him 
my  well-known  half-length  standing  pho- 
tograph, saying,  “That  will  remain  still!” 
The  artist  copied  it  literally  — poise,  ex- 
pression and  all.  The  portrait  was  a 
marked  success,  but  The  Herald  meanly 
published  the  photograph  and  the  portrait 
side  by  side. 

I do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  faces 
and  forms  of  Colonel  Roosevelt  at  his 
athletic  graceful  period,  Grover  Cleveland, 
William  McKinley,  General  Grant, 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes  and  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  will  be  known  from  my  photo- 
graphs of  them  rather  than  by  portraits 
painted  of  them  from  life,  except  in  cases 
where  my  pictures  were  used  as  the 
authoritative  likeness. 

Now,  I don’t  undervalue  the  work,  the 
talents  or  the  genius  of  artists,  but  as 
between  the  camera  and  the  unaided 
brush,  the  camera  will  win  out  every  time 
— in  the  hands  of  the  man  who  can  secure 
its  utmost  possibilities  and,  by  his  own 
personality,  put  the  sitter  at  ease  of  mind 
and  body.  When  we  have  together  the 
forms  as  presented  by  the  camera,  the 
knowledge  of  color  and  the  freedom  from 
prejudice,  and  with  a desire  to  blend  the 
excellences  of  each,  we  should  have  the 
perfect  portrait,  especially  when  the  cam- 
era is  handled  by  such  men  as  Histed, 
Falk,  Hollinger,  MacDonald  and  the 
writer. 
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The  Camerist  Afield 

SUMMER  is  the  heyday  activity  of  the 
amateur  photographer  in  search  of 
picture-material.  The  camerist  is  truly 
to  be  envied,  for  in  his  pursuit  he  ex- 
ercises functions  calculated  to  arouse  the 
best  that  is  in  him.  Whether  he  be  an 
advanced  worker  or  an  expert,  he  will 
undoubtedly  have  added  to  his  store-house 
of  knowledge  during  the  past  year,  and 
will  try  to  surpass  his  latest  pictorial  suc- 
cess. He  has  not  studied  the  work  of 
others  in  vain.  This  year  he  will  endeavor 
fo  be  more  discriminating  in  the  choice  of 
camera-subjects,  aiming  at  fewer  ex- 
posures and  determined  that  these  shall 
represent  his  very  best  ability.  Taken 
captive  by  a pretty  view'  he  will  not,  as 
heretofore,  rush  to  capture  it,  but  stop  to 
consider  if,  and  how,  it  can  be  improved. 
The  sun  is  high;  there  are  no  long  shadow's 
to  increase  its  pictorial  interest.  Maybe 
it  will  appear  to  better  advantage  late  in 
the  afternoon  or  during  the  early  hours  of 
the  day.  Or,  if  the  picture  looks  flat  and 
monotonous,  because  the  sun  is  directly 
behind  the  camera,  oblique  lighting  will 
give  it  character.  If  a slight  breeze  is 
stirring,  an  exposure  should  be  made  at 
once  and  the  result  be  compared  with  a 
subsequent  impression  in  w'hich  absolute 
quiet  prevailed.  Some  of  the  finest  pic- 
torialists  contend  rhat  a little  motion 
among  the  branches  during  exposure,  be- 
sides imparting  a desirable  degree  of  soft- 
ness to  the  detail,  conveys  a suggestion  of 
the  existing  w'eather-conditions.  There 
are  workers  who  will  stand,  bulb  in  hand,  a 
long  time  waiting  for  a lull  which  often 
fails  to  eventuate  that  day.  Experiences 
like  this  try  the  patience  of  the  amateur 
considerably.  So,  too,  when  the  white 
fleeting  clouds,  which  enhance  the  beauty 
of  the  landscape,  have  passed  beyond  the 
angle  of  view  the  moment  the  exposure  is 
to  be  made.  If  no  more  clouds  appear 
that  day,  an  opportunity  may  come  later 


to  secure  a separate  cloud-negative,  but 
this  should  conform  to  the  character  of  the 
original  view'.  Wood -interiors  require 
bright  light,  although  the  sun  need  not  be 
playing  upon  the  tree-trunks  or  the 
branches.  A medium  or  large  stop  should 
be  used  and  the  lens  properly  focused,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  separation  of  planes 
and  the  general  plastic  appearance  of 
objects.  A small  stop  tends  to  flatness, 
monotony  and  excessive  detail.  Ripples 
on  sunlit  waters  reflecting  the  sun  cause  a 
glittering  effect  which  is  well  to  avoid.  At 
another  visit  when  the  wind  is  blowing 
from  a different  direction,  or  not  at  all, 
the  conditions  will  be  more  favorable.  In 
photographing  a lake  or  a pond  the  pic- 
torialist  will  welcome  a sky  with  clouds  or, 
in  the  absence  of  such  a pictorial  feature,  a 
wooded  shore  through  the  trees  of  which 
an  effective  picture  may  alw'ays  be  ob- 
tained. 

Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  foreground,  as  in  many  cases  it  de- 
cides the  pictorial  value  of  the  picture. 
Every  near  object  should  be  considered 
with  a view'  to  its  fitness  as  an  accessory  to 
the  composition.  A sunlit  road,  in  sum- 
mer or  winter,  relieved  by  shadow's  of 
trees,  a fence  or  other  neighboring  objects, 
is  always  a pleasing  camera-subject,  but 
the  portion  lowest  in  the  picture  should  be 
in  shadow.  The  view  selected  of  a pond 
or  a brook  should  be  marked  by  projecting 
bushes,  shrubs  or  rocks.  A boat  or  a 
canoe  can  be  made  a leading  feature  of  the 
foreground,  but  the  management  of  such 
an  adjunct  requires  considerable  judg- 
ment. The  aim  should  be  to  impart  in- 
terest to  the  view  wdthout,  however,  add- 
ing or  including  objects  that  might  prove 
detrimental  to  the  simplicity  or  harmony 
of  the  arrangement.  If  a straight  line  of 
road,  brook  or  river  present  pictorial  pos- 
sibilities, let  an  oblique  or  diagonal  view 
be  chosen,  as  this  will  generally  vield  a 
stronger  composition.  At  the  first  sight 
of  a flock  of  sheep  the  ardent  camerist  dis- 
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plays  little  restraint  or  discrimination. 
Pictures  are  taken  almost  at  random  and, 
as  a result,  relatively  few  photographs  of 
this  kind  possess  either  merit  or  interest. 
How  much  better  it  is  to  exercise  a little 
patience,  deliberation  and  care  in  the 
management  of  such  attractive  subjects. 
Besides,  a small  group  of  these  picturesque 
creatures  will  generally  yield  a more  satis- 
factory picture  than  one  of  the  entire 
flock.  But  the  successful  photography  of 
sheep  and  cattle  is  a specialty  in  itself,  re- 
quiring, as  it  does,  a particular  kind  of 
ability.  On  the  other  hand  there  are 
objects  which  will  assert  their  objection- 
able presence.  They  are  the  particular 
aversion  of  the  fastidious  camerist  — the 
white  shirtwaist  and  the  light-colored 
hair-ribbon.  Neither  will  blend  with  the 
landscape  or  harmonize  with  its  surround- 
ings. Who  can  produce  a picture  of  a 
picnic  party  or  any  kind  of  outdoor  group 
not  disfigured  by  a white  costume?  The 
thing,  by  itself,  may  be  tolerated;  but  in 
any  event  it  taxes  the  technical  skill  of  the 
best  of  us.  The  other  anomaly  is  not  so 
formidable  a problem  and  is  more  sus- 
ceptible of  solution ; for  with  the  assent  of 
the  w earer  — - or  the  parent  in  case  of  a 
young  child  — the  incongruity  may  be 
temporarily  removed  and  replaced  after 
the  picture  has  been  taken. 

The  folly  of  applying  extremely  high- 
speed shutters  to  slowly-moving  objects 
has  been  so  well  elucidated  in  the  photo- 
graphic journals  that  the  sensible  worker 
will  prefer  to  interpret  motion  rather  than 
to  arrest  it.  There  are  many  workers  to 
whom  scenes  of  obvious  beauty  are  not 
accessible,  and  who  are  obliged  to  content 
themselves  with  the  commonplace  sub- 
jects at  hand.  Many  of  these  have  been 
transformed  into  pictures  of  nobility  and 
charm  through  the  artistic  perception  and 
technical  ability  of  the  photographer.  The 
pages  of  Photo-Era  have  frequently  been 
embellished  with  pictures  of  this  character, 
notably  by  such  artists  as  Charles  Van- 
dervelde.  George  C.  Elmberger  and  D.  H. 
Brookins. 

The  worker  partial  to  the  portrayal  of 
child-life  should  remember  that  the  re- 
sults are  nearer  the  truth  and  possess 


greater  artistic  value  the  less  the  element 
of  preparation  is  in  evidence.  In  most 
cases  a natural,  spontaneous  pose  is  pre- 
ferred. In  this  respect  the  pictures  of 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Pearce  and  Mr.  H.  B.  Conyers 
are  admirable  and  will  repay  careful  study. 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to  photo- 
graph swiftly-moving  objects  — particu- 
larly water-craft  — from  stationary  view- 
points, should  bear  in  mind  that  the 
shutter-speed  must  be  considerably  in- 
creased wrhen  pictures  are  to  be  made 
from  a vessel  that  is  also  moving.  Thus, 
an  equipment  suitable  for  securing  pic- 
tures of  a speeding  yacht,  a dashing  wrave 
or  rolling  surf  may  be  entirely  inadequate 
w'hen  used  for  a similar  purpose  from 
the  deck  of  a rapidly-traveling  yacht  or 
steamer;  but  motion  and  vibration  can 
be  successfully  conquered. 

These  are  merely  a few  of  many  sug- 
gestions appropriate  at  this  time  when  the 
camerist  is  industriously  pursuing  his 
hobby.  Let  the  feverish  haste  to  snap 
everything  in  sight  be  tempered  with  judg- 
ment. Quality  rather  than  quantity 
should  prevail,  for  hasty  methods  born 
of  eagerness  to  achieve  the  impossible  are 
responsible  for  many  failures. 

Frankness  Pays  the  Penalty 

OUR  outspoken  opinion  regarding  the 
unwarranted  use  of  the  well-known 
mercantile  phrase,  “Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed or  money  refunded,”  as  expressed  in 
an  editorial  in  the  April  issue  — in  ac- 
cordance with  our  policy  to  protect  the 
interests  of  our  readers  and  advertisers  — 
has  brought  us  many  letters  expressive 
either  of  satisfaction  or  disapproval.  One 
manufacturer  writes:  “I  consider  your 
criticism  of  my  specialty  all  wrong.  It 
has  a good  sale,  thereby  proving  its  merit. 
I was  just  about  sending  you  an  advertise- 
ment, but  have  now  changed  my  mind.” 
Moreover,  a certain  dealer  in  Boston 
declares  that  our  editorial  has  hurt  the 
sale  of  those  particular  goods  to  which  he 
supposed  we  referred  in  our  criticism  and 
which  yield  him  and  other  dealers  handling 
them  a big  profit.  Out  of  spite  this  dealer 
now  boycotts  Photo-Era,  recommending 
another  magazine  in  its  stead. 
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THE  ROUND  ROBIN  GUILD 

An  Association  of  Amateur  Photographers 
Conducted  by  ELIZABETH  FLINT  WADE 

This  association,  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  PHOTO-ERA,  and  of  which  PHOTO- 
ERA  is  the  official  organ,  is  intended  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  beginners  in  photography, 
although  advanced  camerists  are  just  as  welcome  and  many  are  numbered  among  its  members. 
The  aim  of  the  association  is  to  assist  photographers  by  giving  them  information,  advice  and 
criticism  in  the  Guild  pages  of  PHOTO-ERA  and  by  personal  correspondence.  Membership  is 
free  and  may  be  obtained  by  sending  name  and  address  to  PHOTO-ERA,  The  Round  Robin 
Guild,  383  Boylston  Street,  Boston.  Send  a stamp  for  complete  prospectus. 


News-Photography 

The  demand  for  photographs  to  illustrate  news 
events  increases  constantly,  and  the  amateur  who 
desires  to  turn  an  honest  photographic  penny 
may  find  in  this  field,  work  which  will  give  him 
very  satisfactory  remuneration,  and  a work  which 
grows  instead  of  diminishes. 

The  faculties  necessary  for  success  in  this  line 
are,  first,  acute  perception  and  observation; 
second,  persistency  and  perseverance,  and  third, 
resource  or,  in  other  words,  the  power  to  over- 
come difficulties. 

The  camera  for  news-work  need  not  be  larger 
than  a 4 x 5.  The  smaller  camera  may  be  used 
with  better  advantage  in  a crowd  and  then  the 
expense  is  so  much  less  than  the  larger  cameras. 
Besides  the  advantage  of  convenient  size,  the 
smaller  negative  includes  just  as  much  as  the 
larger  one  and,  as  in  reproducing  the  pictures 
enlargements  are  usually  made,  the  small  nega- 
tive is  quite  as  good  as  the  larger  one.  In  some 
cases  where  a picture  of  a prominent  person  sur- 
rounded by  a crowd  is  taken,  only  that  part  of  the 
picture  in  which  he  is  portrayed  is  used  and  the 
rest  of  the  negative  discarded.  This  necessi- 
tates the  making  of  very  sharp  negatives,  so  one’s 
lens  must  give  clear,  distinct  images,  and  the 
focus  must  be  very  exact  to  avoid  diffusion.  It  is 
the  sharp  negative  which  gives  the  best  enlarge- 
ments for  pictures  of  this  kind. 

The  reflex  type  of  camera  is  often  used  by  pro- 
fessional news-photographers,  but  a finder  which 
serves  almost  as  well  as  the  reflex  camera,  is  less 
expensive  and  less  cumbersome,  is  the  direct 
vision  view-finder,  which  gives  the  picture  the 
same  size  as  it  appears  on  the  negative,  and  pre- 
sents it  right  side  up  instead  of  inverted.  These 
finders  may  be  bought  and  attached  to  one’s 
camera.  The  small  view-finder  which  is  a part 
of  every  hand-camera  is  not  to  be  despised,  and 
if  one  trains  his  eye  to  see  things  in  miniature  he 
can  do  just  as  good  work  as  though  he  used  a 
reflex  camera,  or  a direct  vision-finder. 

The  shutter  which  will  be  found  the  most 
efficient  for  this  class  of  work  is  the  focal-plane 
as  it  adds  to  the  rapidity  of  the  exposure.  Often- 
times when  pictures  of  news  value  are  to  be  made 
the  weather-conditions  are  against  one’s  getting 
a properly-exposed  plate.  With  the  ordinary 
shutter  one  is  handicapped,  for  his  plate  will  in 


nine  cases  out  of  ten  be  under-timed,  but  with 
the  focal-plane  and  a good  rapid  rectilinear  lens 
one  can  make  excellent  negatives  in  the  most  dis- 
couraging weather. 

Besides  being  able  to  select  the  opportune 
moment  to  make  the  exposure,  the  amateur 
must  be  an  expert  in  the  use  of  his  camera.  He 
must  not  handle  it  as  did  Mrs.  Gammit  the  gun 
in  Charles  Robert’s  story,  The  Backwoodsman. 
Mrs.  Gammit  wanted  the  gun  to  shoot  a bear 
and  felt  it  was  no  great  trick  to  learn  to  use  it. 
When  the  time  came  to  use  it  she  rushed  out  with 
it,  pointed  it  toward  the  bear,  let  go  the  trigger 
and  instead  of  hitting  the  bear  shot  her  turkey 
that  was  roosting  in  a tree  near  by.  She  returned 
the  gun  to  its  owner  with  the  remark, — 

“Here’s  your  gun,  Mr.  Barron,  an’  don’t  ye  go 
for  to  trust  it  or  ye’ll  live  to  regret  it.  It  don’t 
hit  what  it’s  aimed  at!” 

The  trouble  with- the  many  who  essay  news 
photography  is  that  they  are  not  experts  in  the 
use  of  the  camera  and,  like  Mrs.  Gammit  with 
the  gun,  “ they  don’t  hit  what  they  aim  at!”  The 
use  of  the  camera  must  be  in  a measure  a second- 
ary matter,  the  manipulation  being  a sort  of  sub- 
conscious operation,  for  in  photographing  news 
events  one  cannot  have  his  attention  divided  be- 
tween subject  and  camera.  One  should  there- 
fore practice  a drill  with  his  camera  till  he  is  able 
to  use  it  without  actually  putting  his  mind  on  it. 
In  an  early  number  of  Photo-Era  directions 
were  given  for  such  a drill,  but  it  is  a very  simple 
matter  to  make  such  a drill  for  one’s  self.  First 
note  down  the  movements  in  their  order  which 
are  made  in  taking  a picture  from  the  aiming  of 
the  camera  at  the  object  to  the  putting  in  of  the 
dark  slide  over  the  exposed  plate,  or  the  turning 
on  of  the  film,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  then  prac- 
tice these  movements  until  they  become  mechan- 
ical. As  for  material  there  is  no  lack,  for  in- 
cidents are  constantly  occurring  which  afford  fine 
“copy”  for  the  news-photographer.  There  are 
the  comings  and  goings  of  important  people, 
local  celebrations,  military  events,  church  and 
society  functions,  weddings  of  prominent  folk, 
races,  sports  of  all  kinds,  besides  all  of  the  daily 
incidents  and  accidents  which  occur  unex- 
pectedly. The  former  one  may  plan  for,  but  to 
be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  unexpected  is 
what  marks  the  difference  between  the  amateur 
with  resource  and  the  one  without. 


FIRST  PRIZE 

DOWNHILL  PERSPECTIVE 


THE  OLD  NORTH  ROAD 


GEORGE  H.  WENDER 


Besides  the  subjects  of  daily  occurrence  there 
are  others  of  special  interest  which  will  serve 
as  salable  copy.  In  a large  city  there  is  always 
the  foreign  element — emigrants  who  bring  with 
them  not  only  their  own  ways  and  costumes, 
but  also  their  own  industries.  For  instance, 
there  is  in  one  city  a colony  of  Russian  snuff- 
makers  who  make  snuff  in  the  old-time  way  of 
pounding  and  sifting,  using  the  same  implements 
which  they  brought  with  them,  and  wearing  the 
same  kind  of  dress  as  they  wore  when  they  landed. 
The  men  especially  are  very  picturesque  and 
wear  odd  pot-shaped  hats  of  black  which  they 
seldom  or  never  remove  except  when  they  go 
into  the  little  Russian  church  where  they  wor- 
ship. A group  of  Syrians  make  most  beautiful 
scarfs  and  table-covers,  and  a little  settlement  of 
Persians  weave  rugs  beside  their  doors  on  the 
same  looms  which  they  once  used  in  their  native 
land.  Many  of  these  old-world  industries  have 
been  brought  to  our  very  doors,  and  the  clever 
amateur  who  photographs  the  workers,  and 
writes  an  entertaining  account  of  them  will  have 
no  trouble  in  disposing  of  his  “copy.” 


When  “out  for  pictures”  one  shouldnever  lose 
the  opportunity  to  get  a good  negative  of  a sub- 
ject which  may  be  of  use  in  the  future.  Houses 
with  a history,  curious  characters,  interesting 
localities,  anything  which  will  make  or  suggest  a 
story  should  be  taken  whenever  the  occasion 
offers.  It  is  not  only  the  daily  paper  which  pro- 
vides a market,  but  the  weekly  illustrated  paper, 
and  the  monthly  magazines  buy  many  pictures, 
these  being  more  of  a literary  character.  So  one 
may  supplement  his  “news”  pictures  with  others 
of  more  general  interest,  and  now  that  gardens 
and  country  homes  are  the  pleasing  fad  of  the 
day,  one  may  find  a market  for  pictures  of  such 
subjects  in  the  magazines  devoted  to  outdoor 
life  and  garden  literature. 

In  sending  pictures  to  periodicals  each  one 
should  be  marked  with  full  name  and  address. 
The  glossy  prints  are  always  the  best  for  repro- 
duction. 

Every  subject  worth  photographing  has  a 
market  value  the  price  being  more  or  less  accord- 
ing to  the  subject.  Let  one  set  himself  seriously 
at  work  and  success  is  sure  to  follow  his  efforts. 
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THE  MONADNOCK  ROAD,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 

DESCENDING  MT.  LOWE 
LOUIS  FLECK ENSTEIN 

THIRD  PRIZE DOWNHILL  PERSPECTIVE 


LAUREL  LAKE  AMONG  THE  BERKSHIRES 


ELIZABETH  N.  HOADLEY 


SECOND  PRIZE DOWNHILL  PERSPECTIVE 


Sodium  Sulphite,  Sodium  Carbonate 
(Dry  and  in  Crystals) 

Many  of  our  Guilders  have  inquired  recently 
about  the  difference  between  dry,  anhydrous  and 
crystal  sodium  sulphite  and  carbonate,  so  a brief 
explanation  will,  no  doubt,  be  of  benefit,  espe- 
cially to  our  beginners  who  are  not  yet  familiar 
with  photographic  chemistry. 

To  begin  with,  dry  and  anhydrous  mean  the 
same  thing,  so  that  if  a formula  calls  for  anhy- 
drous sodium  sulphite  one  may  know  that  it 
simply  means  dry. 

Sodium  sulphite  comes  in  prismatic,  colorless 
crystals  which  in  this  form  will,  if  kept  for  any 
length  of  time  or  exposed  to  the  air,  become  dim 
and  lusterless  and  covered  with  a white  powder. 
In  this  form  it  loses  some  of  its  chemical  power, 
and  if  much  deteriorated  it  has  an  injurious  effect 
in  the  developer. 

In  making  up  chemical  compounds  the  chem- 
ical elements  are  combined  in  different  propor- 
tions, which,  thus  united,  become  a new  sub- 
stance. The  way  in  which  these  elements  com- 
bine to  form  the  new  substance  is  always  in  the 
same  proportions.  An  atom  is  supposed  to  be 
the  smallest  possible  division  of  a substance,  and 


the  smallest  number  of  atoms  which  combine 
to  form  the  new  substance  is  called  a molecule. 
Now  sodium  sulphite  is  composed  of  sodium  two 
parts,  sulphur  one  part,  and  oxygen  three  parts. 
The  chemical  formula  is  written  thus:  Na  2 SO  3. 
Na  is  the  symbol  for  sodium,  natrium  being  its 
Latin  name.  When  the  crystals  are  exposed 
to  the  air  sodium  sulphate  is  formed  which  acts 
as  a retarder. 

The  anhydrous,  or  dry,  sodium  sulphite  has 
twice  the  strength  of  the  crystals,  does  not  change 
chemically  nor  deteriorate  by  keeping,  so  it  is 
wiser  when  mixing  one’s  own  solutions  to  use  the 
dry  instead  of  the  crystals.  When  using  a form- 
ula which  calls  for  crystals  take  half  the  quan- 
tity of  dry  sodium  sulphite  and  be  assured  of 
good  results.  There  is  only  a trifle  of  difference 
in  the  price,  the  crystals  costing  20  cents  a pound 
and  the  dry,  25  cents,  and  as  it  takes  only  half  as 
much  of  the  dry  as  of  the  crystals  it  is  really  very 
much  cheaper,  besides  being  always  reliable. 

The  same  reasons  which  apply  to  the  use  of 
dry  sodium  sulphite  apply  also  to  the  use  of 
sodium  carbonate. 

The  A Imighly  Dollar  Is  A bnighly  Scarce. 


SUMMER 


ERNEST  M.  ASTLE 

FIRST  PRIZE THE  SEASONS 


Awards  — Downhill  Perspective 


The  Round  Robin  Guild 
Monthly  Competitions 

Closing  the  last  day  oj  every  month. 
Address  all  prints  jor  competition  to 
Photo-Era,  The  Round  Robin  Guild  Com- 
petition, j8j  Boylston  Street,  Boston . U.S.A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is 
deemed  worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize- 
winning picture,  or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given 
Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will 
be  awarded  in  books,  magazines,  enlargements, 
mounts,  photographic  materials  or  any  article  of 
a photographic  or  art  nature  which  can  be  bought 
for  the  amount  of  the  prize  won. 

Rules 

1.  These  competitions  are  free  and  open  to 
all  photographers,  whether  or  not  subscribers 
to  Photo-Era. 

2.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  in  any  medium 
except  blue-print,  may  be  entered,  but  they  must 
represent  the  unaided  work  of  the  competitor, 
and  must  be  artistically  mounted. 

3.  The  right  is  reserved  to  withhold  from  the 
competitions  all  prints  not  up  to  the  Photo- 
Era  standard. 

4.  A package  of  prints  will  not  be  considered 
eligible  unless  accompanied  by  return-postage  at 
the  rale  of  one  cent  jor  each  two  ounces  or  fraction. 

5.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker's 
name,  address,  Guild-number,  the  title  of  the  pic- 
ture and  the  month  in  which  the  competition 
occurs,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a letter 
SENT  SEPARATELY,  giving  full  particulars  of 
dale,  light,  plate  or  film,  slop,  exposure,  developer 
and  printing-process. 

6.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Men- 
tion become  the  property  of  Photo-Era.  If 
suitable,  they  will  be  reproduced,  full  credit  in 
each  case  being  given  to  the  maker. 

Subjects  for  Competition 

June  — “Landscapes  with  Figures.”  Closes 
July  31. 

July  — “Marines.”  Closes  August  31. 

August  — “In  the  Country.”  Closes  September 
3°- 

September — “Genera!.”  Closes  October  31. 
October — “Scenic  Beauties  of  America.” 
Closes  November  30. 

November  — “Group  Portraits.”  Closes  De- 
cember 31. 

December  — “ Flashlights.”  Closes  January  31. 


First  Prize:  George  H.  Wender. 

Second  Prize:  Elizabeth  N.  Hoadley. 

Third  Prize:  Louis  Fleckenstein. 

Honorable  Mention:  Julia  Worthington,  Don- 
ald Grey. 


BEGINNERS’  COLUMN 


Quarterly  Contests  for  Beginners 

In  these  contests  all  Guild  members  are  eligible 
except  those  who  have  received  Guild  prizes  in 
the  past.  Aside  from  this  restriction,  the  rules 
which  govern  the  monthly  competitions  will  be  in 
force  here  and  the  prizes  will  be  payable  in  the 
same  manner. 

All  prints  submitted,  except  prize-winners, 
will  be  returned  if  postage  is  sent. 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Flonorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is 
worthy  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Subjects  for  Competition 

FAVORITE  PETS  — CLOSES  OCT.  15,  I9IO 

The  subject  of  this  competition  seems  self- 
explanatory,  consisting,  as  it  does,  of  dogs,  cats, 
monkeys,  rabbits,  birds,  etc.,  and  tamed  wild 
animals. 

AUTUMN  PICTURES  — CLOSES  JAN.  1 6,  1911 

Harvest-scenes  with  or  without  figures  and 
pictures  in  which  there  are  fallen  leaves,  shadows 
and  mist  are  eligible. 

The  Forthcoming  Competition 

“In  the  Country,”  is  the  subject  for  this 
month’s  competition,  closing  in  September.  It 
seems  to  cover  a wide  field,  but  let  not  the  Guilder 
be  misled  by  the  comprehensive  title.  It  does 
not  mean  landscapes  nor  waterscapes.  It  means 
some  phase  of  country  life,  some  of  the  pleasures 
or  industries  which  distinguish  the  country  from 
the  city. 

As  the  time  of  the  competition  extends  to  the 
end  of  September  harvest-scenes  will  be  very 
apropos.  If  in  the  harvest  field  take  special  care 
that  the  workers  pay  attention  to  their  work  and 
not  to  the  camera.  One  of  the  best  pictures  of 
haymakers  both  in  composition,  and  manage- 
ment of  lights  and  shadows  was  spoiled  because 
the  two  men  who  were  pitching  hay  on  the  load 
stopped  their  work  and  stared  at  the  camera. 

Farm  stock  may  be  utilized  for  depicting  coun- 
try life,  for  there  is  the  milking,  the  driving  of  the 
cows  to  pasture,  the  feeding  of  the  sheep,  the  tak- 
ing of  the  grist  to  mill.  Then  there  is  the  hop 
gathering,  the  potato  digging,  the  corn  husking, 
etc.,  etc.,  which  furnish  excellent  subjects. 

Now  that  flower  and  vegetable  gardening  is  so 
popular  the  opportunity  which  they  offer  for  pic- 
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tur.es  should  not  be  neglected.  If  one  chooses  to 
picture  a gardener  at  work,  take  the  real  gardener, 
and  not  an  imitation  one  doing  make-believe 
work. 

The  amateur  will  find  that  orthochromatic 
plates  will  give  the  best  results  at  this  time  of  year, 
for  the  foliage  has  matured  and  is  no  longer  of  a 
translucent  green,  while  the  yellows  of  the  grains 
require  an  orthochromatic  plate  to  render  them 
in  their  true  color-values. 

The  best  way  to  secure  a picture  worth  while  is 
first  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  subject,  then 
seek  for  it.  The  chance  of  thus  getting  a prize- 
winning picture  is  ten  times  as  great  as  simply 
looking  about  for  something  worth  taking.  A 
definite  aim,  and  one’s  energies  directed  toward 
attaining  it  is  the  surest  road  to  success. 

How  to  Save  Over-Timed  Blue-Prints 

When  the  beginner  has  been  unfortunate 
enough  to  over-time  a blue-print  the  usual  course 
is  to  throw  it  in  the  scrap-basket.  They  can  be 
bleached  by  soaking  them  for  a few  minutes  in 
a five  per  cent  solution  of  sodium  bi-carbonate. 
They  lose  density  gradually  and  just  before  they 
have  reached  the  required  color  they  should  be 
transferred  to  clear  water  and  washed  well  for  a 
few  minutes.  If  prints  have  been  dried,  they 
should  be  soaked  in  clear  water  before  putting 
them  in  the  bleaching  solution. 


Answers  to  Correspondents 

Readers  wishing  injormalion  upon  any 
point  in  connection  with  their  photographic 
work  are  invited  to  make  use  of  this  depart- 
ment. Address  all  inquiries  to  Elizabeth 
Flint  Wade,  321  Hudson  Street,  Buffalo, 
N . Y.  If  a personal  reply  is  desired,  a self- 
addressed,  stamped  envelope  must  he  enclosed. 


Cliff  Kirk. — The  Lens  for  Enlarging. 

Yes,  you  can  make  enlargements  up  to  12  x 14 
with  your  4x5  lens.  In  Photo-Era  for  Janu- 
ary, 1907,  you  will  find  full  directions  for  making 
enlargements  with  simple  apparatus.  There  is 
no  book  published  on  the  subject  you  mention. 
Articles  have  been  written,  but  no  book.  A com- 
prehensive description  of  this  very  interesting 
and  valuable  process  will  appear  in  an  early 
number  of  Photo-Era. 

Morris  Dutton.  Blurred  Image.  In 
cleaning  your  lens  and  taking  it  apart  you  have 
doubtless  put  it  together  wrong,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  the  image  it  now  makes  is  blurred. 
You  had  better  take  it  to  an  optician  and  have  it 
put  together  right,  as  it  would  be  impossible  for 
anyone  to  tell  you  how  unless  he  had  the  lens  in 
his  hands. 

Grace  Sf.lden.  Ammonium  Chloride 
for  Fixing.  A fixing-bath  in  which  ammonium 
chloride  is  used  is  made  as  follows.  To  every 
ounce  of  hypo  use  five  ounces  of  water,  and  20 
grains  ammonium  chloride.  The  prints  which 


you  send  are  from  much  under-exposed  plates. 
There  is  no  remedy  for  such  negatives.  Better 
throw  them  away  and  make  new  ones. 

Laura  W.  — Purple  Tones  on  P.  O.  P. 
To  get  purple  tones  on  printing-out  paper  use  the 
following  bath.  Borax,  30  grains;  gold  chloride, 
1 grain;  water  10  ounces.  Toning  takes  place 
rapidly  and  the  finished  print  comes  out  in  rich 
purplish  tones,  a color  which  is  very  pleasing  for 
some  pictures.  Yes,  you  may  take  part  in  the 
beginner’s  competition  for  you  have  never  taken 
a prize. 

D.  S.  B. — In  using  platinum  paper  which  has 
become  discolored  by  being  kept  too  long  you 
can  make  a very  good  print  by  adding  to  the 
developer  a little  potassium  bromide,  one  drop  of 
a ten  per  cent  solution  being  the  right  quantity 
for  each  ounce  of  the  developer.  Sometimes  old 
platinum  paper  makes  very  beautiful  prints 
especially  from  negatives  of  strong  contrasts. 

Caroline  H.  — Spotting  Glossy  Prints. 
To  prevent  the  spotting  showing  on  glossy  prints, 
mix  the  colors  with  gum  arabic  water  made  rather 
strong.  Rubbing  Down  Local  Density. 
Local  reduction  with  alcohol  is  done  by  using  a 
piece  of  clean  chamois-skin,  drawing  it  over  the 
end  of  the  finger,  dipping  it  in  alcohol  and  then 
gently  rubbing  the  places  to  be  reduced.  Use  a 
clean  place  on  the  chamois  as  it  becomes  black- 
ened. If  the  film  gets  too  moist  let  it  dry  before 
finishing  the  reduction. 

S.  L.  F. — Tips  about  Even  Development. 

Do  not  wet  your  negatives  before  development. 
You  are  quite  likely  to  get  uneven  development 
owing  to  the  film  not  being  wet  evenly.  In  case 
of  tank  development  it  is  sometimes  advisable  to 
soak  the  plates  in  water  for  some  time  before 
placing  them  in  the  tank.  This  course  is  ad- 
vised by  some  plate  manufacturers,  but  simply 
dipping  the  plate  or  flowing  it  with  water  is  not 
to  be  commended.  To  insure  even  develop- 
ment place  the  developer  in'the  tray,  tip  the  tray 
at  one  end,  slide  in  the  plate  and  tip  the  tray  back 
quickly  so  that  the  solution  covers  the  plate  at 
once.  By  this  method  one  avoids  air-bells  and 
uneven  marks  on  the  film. 

P.  L.  T.  — Preventing  Absorption  of 
Colors  by  Prints.  A preparation  to  spread 
over  bromide  prints  before  applying  the  color 
is  made  as  follows: — Purified  oxgall,  30  grains; 
wood  alcohol,  2 ounces;  water,  5 ounces.  Shake 
well  till  the  oxgall  is  dissolved  and,  if  not  clear 
then,  filter.  Brush  the  print  over  with  the  solu- 
tion, allow  it  to  dry,  then  apply  the  colors.  The 
solution  prevents  the  colors  from  sinking  into  the 
paper. 

Anna  C.  E.  Amidol  for  Enlargements. 

Amidol  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  developers 
for  bromide  paper  as  it  gives  a very  rich  black 
image.  The  formula  which  you  submit  is  a 
good  one,  but  you  would  get  better  results  by 
adding  to  it  a few  drops  of  potassium  bromide. 
Yes,  enlargements  are  admitted  in  the  Guild 
contests,  in  fact  many  of  the  members  send  en- 
largements, especially  if  their  pictures  are  made 
on  a smaller  plate  than  4x5. 
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Ben.  M.  Heath.—  Mounting  Prints  Under 

Celluloid.  To  mount  prints  under  celluloid, 
soak  the  print  for  a few  minutes  in  wood  alcohol, 
place  it  in  contact  with  the  celluloid,  lay  on  a flat, 
smooth  surface  and  rest  a warm  flatiron  on  the 
print  for  a few  minutes.  This  will  cement  the 
celluloid  and  print.  You  can  have  such  prints 
mounted  as  buttons  if  you  choose,  but  they  are 
not  specially  artistic. 

Walter  Prentiss.  — Substitute  for  Re- 
touching-Varnish. Do  not  attempt  to  make 
retouching-varnish.  A small  bottle  costs  only  a 
trifle  and  will  last  a long  time.  For  ordinary 
retouching  do  not  use  the  varnish  but  roughen 
the  film  with  powdered  pumice-stone  rubbed  on 
with  the  finger-tip  in  a rotary  motion.  Brush  off 
the  surplus  powder,  and  the  surface  will  be 
found  to  have  a good  “ tooth  ” for  taking  the 
pencil-marks.  Lack  of  Definition  in  En- 
largements. The  reason  why  your  enlarge- 
ments lack  definition  at  the  edges  is  because  you 
use  too  large  a stop  for  your  lens  which  evidently 
has  not  a flat  field. 

Ellen  Dickson.  — Rodinal  for  the  Tank. 

The  proportions  of  rodinal  for  stand  develop- 
ment are  one-half  ounce  of  rodinal  to  ioo  ounces 
of  water.  The  negatives  will  take  from  one  to 
three  hours  to  develop.  This  is  an  excellent 
formula  for  underexposed  plates.  Canvas- 
Effective  in  Portraiture.  An  effective  way  to 
make  a pleasing  print  is  to  print  through  a nega- 
tive of  a piece  of  canvas.  To  make  this  nega- 
tive, stretch  a piece  of  canvas  or  burlap  on  the 
wall,  make  a negative  of  it  and  develop  just  far 
enough  to  show  slight  detail.  When  printing 
place  this  negative  in  the  frame,  the  portrait 
negative  over  it  and  then  print.  The  lines  on 
the  negative  soften  all  blemishes  in  the  portrait 
and  there  is  no  need  of  any  retouching.  In  mak- 
ing the  negative  of  the  piece  of  canvas  it  must 
be  evenly  lighted  so  that  the  detail  is  even  all 
over  the  plate. 

A.  O.  G.  — Printing-in  Clouds.  In  print- 
ing clouds  into  pictures  the  landscape  negative  is 
printed  first,  and  then  clouds  are  printed  in. 
You  will  find  it  to  your  advantage  in  arranging 
the  cloud  negative  to  use  a large  printing-frame 
as  then  the  negative  may  be  placed  where  the 
position  of  the  clouds  is  most  desirable.  Mask 
the  landscape  part  of  the  negative  during  the 
printing  of  the  clouds.  Do  not  carry  the  print- 
ing too  far,  as  lightly  printed  clouds  are  not  only 
more  effective,  but  seem  more  natural  than  when 
printed  to  their  full  depth. 

James  Towne.  — Markings  on  Gaslight 
Prints.  The  markings  of  the  edges  of  your  gas- 
light post-cards  may  be  removed  by  dipping  a 
piece  of  absorbent  cotton  in  a little  alcohol  and 
rubbing  the  places  lightly.  Post-Card  Sug- 
gestions. In  printing  on  post-cards  leave  a 
space  on  the  picture  side  for  writing,  which  may 
be  done  by  printing  through  a cut-out  or  by 
masking  a part  of  the  negative.  Clever  subjects 
for  post-cards  find  a ready  sale,  and  you  ought 
to  be  able  to  do  something  in  this  line  judging 
from  the  prints  enclosed. 


C.  M.  N. — Removing  Paper  Stuck  to  a 
Negative.  To  remove  the  paper  which  has 
stuck  to  the  film  side  of  the  negative,  soak  in  a 
ten  per  cent  solution  of  common  salt  until  the 
paper  can  be  rubbed  off  easily.  It  will  be  a good 
plan  to  submit  the  plate  afterwards  to  a fixing- 
bath  which  will  remove  the  stains  left  by  the 
paper.  Soft-Focus  Negatives.  To  make  a 
soft  negative  first  focus  sharply  and  then  rack  the 
lens  out  or  in  — preferably  in  — just  a trifle 
enough  to  soften  the  outlines  but  not  to  blur 
them.  The  exposure  must  be  a trifle  longer  than 
for  a sharp  focus. 


Print-Criticism 

Address  all  prints  for  criticism,  enclosing 
return  postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each, 
two  ounces  or  fraction  thereof,  to  Elizabeth 
Flint  Wade,  321  Hudson  Street,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  Prints  must  bear  the  maker's  name 
and  address,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
lelier,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars 
of  date , light,  plate  or  film , stop , exposure, 
developer  and  printing-process. 


“The  New  Magazine,”  S.  W. — This  picture 
shows  an  elderly  man  sitting  in  an  arm-chair  and 
looking  at  the  copy  of  a magazine  which,  as  the 
title  implies,  is  the  current  number  just  arrived. 
Leaning  over  his  shoulder  with  one  hand  resting 
on  the  back  of  the  chair  is  a young  woman,  evi- 
dently the  daughter.  Both  the  subjects  are 
absorbed  in  the  periodical,  their  pose  being  very 
natural  and  unstudied.  There  are  no  strong 
highlights  nor  deep  shadows,  and  the  half-tones 
melt  into  each  other  in  a very  pleasing  and  artis- 
tic way.  The  background  is  enough  out  of 
focus  simply  to  suggest  detail  without  giving  it. 
The  modeling  of  the  faces  is  excellent,  showing 
that  much  care  was  exercised  in  the  lighting. 
The  criticism  of  this  picture  is  that  the  figures 
are  exactly  in  the  center  of  the  plate.  By  trim- 
ming off  two  inches  at  the  left  the  figures  would 
be  brought  into  a better  place  and  the  composi- 
tion decidedly  improved.  The  tone  of  the  print, 
which  is  in  warm  browns,  is  very  pleasing  and 
the  mounting  in  harmony  with  the  color  of  the 
print. 

“A  Rainy  Day,”  M.  F.  J. — This  came  very 
near  being  a very  excellent  picture.  The  scene 
depicts  a street-corner,  the  foreground  showing 
only  the  sidewalk  and  no  buildings;  a very  happy 
arrangement.  On  the  opposite  side  appears  a 
building  with  tall  pillars  its  upper  part  cut  off 
and  partly  obscured  by  trees.  Two  figures  with 
umbrellas  are  crossing  the  street,  their  shadows 
reflected  in  the  wet  pavement  making  pleasing 
lines.  At  the  right  are  two  trees  and  between 
them  is  a horse  and  carriage,  the  trunks  of  the 
trees  being  also  reflected  in  the  pavement.  The 
effect  is  practically  two  pictures,  for  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  nearest  the  center  and  its  long  shadow 
cuts  the  picture  in  two  so  that  one  looks  first  at 
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one  side  of  the  tree  and  then  the  other  on  account 
of  the  sharp  division-line.  The  exposure  of  the 
plate  was  well-timed  and  the  half-tones  are  very 
soft  and  harmonious.  There  is  also  a misty 
look  about  the  objects  which  carries  out  the  im- 
pression of  the  title.  The  pity  is  that  so  good  a 
subject  and  so  well  treated  could  not  have  been 
better  balanced,  but  even  with  its  faults  it  is  an 
interesting  picture. 

“Snowy  Fields,”  C.  K. — This  print  shows 
an  expanse  of  snowy  fields  in  the  foreground 
while  in  the  middle-distance  is  a long  line  of 
evergreens,  and  beyond  what  looks  like  a stream 
of  water.  The  point  of  view  is  well  taken,  and 
the  low  fence  and  the  lines  in  the  field  help  the 
composition,  but  the  plate  was  very  much  under- 
exposed, hence  the  picture  is  flat  and  without 
much  contrast.  Another  print  enclosed  with 
this  is  a copy  of  a picture  and  is  also  under- 
exposed. In  copying  pictures  the  exposure 
should  be  prolonged  so  that  good  contrasts  may 
be  obtained,  and  also  the  developer  should  be 


one  which  will  bring  out  detail  well  and  give  a 
plucky  negative. 

“The  New  Sled,”  F.  L.  H. — It  seems  rather 
incongruous  to  receive  winter-pictures  in  the 
middle  of  summer,  but  among  the  prints  sent  for 
criticism  this  past  month  are  three  winter  scenes. 
The  one  under  consideration  depicts  a little  child 
drawing  a sled.  This  is  rather  an  unusual  as 
well  as  a peculiar  picture.  Every  bit  of  detail  has 
been  eliminated  with  the  exception  of  the  child, 
the  sled,  and  a line  of  path.  The  incongruity  of 
this  picture  is  the  fact  that  the  child  has  on  a 
little  white  cap  and  a white  apron  with  lace- 
trimmed  ruffles,  hardly  the  costume  to  wear  on 
a wintry  day,  so  one  infers  that  this  was  a “made” 
picture  and  actually  was  taken  in  the  summer. 
Had  the  child  been  in  appropriate  costume  this 
would  have  been  a clever  bit  of  genre  work,  but 
the  fact  that  she  is  not  dressed  for  the  season  she 
depicts  makes  her  an  anachronism  in  the  picture. 
The  pose  is  very  good  indeed.  This  ought  to  be 
“done  over”  with  the  child  suitably  costumed. 


Plate-Speeds  for  Exposure-Guide  on  Opposite  Page 


Class  1/3 

Lumiere  Sigma 

Lumiere  Non-Halation  Sigma 

Class  1/2 

Barnet  Super-Speed  Ortho 
Ilford  Monarch 

Class  3/4 
Barnet  Red  Seal 
Ilford  Zenith 
Imperial  Flashlight 

Class  1 

American 

Ansco  Film,  N.  C.  and  Vidil 
Barnet  Extra  Rapid 
Barnet  Ortho  Extra  Rapid 
Barnet  Studio 
Cramer  Crown 

Cramer  Crown  Non-Halation 
Cramer  Instantaneous  Tso 
Cramer  Inst.  Iso  Non-Halation 
Cramer  Isonon 
Cramer  Trichromatic 
Ensign  Film 

Hammer  Special  Extra  Fast 
Imperial  Special  Sensitive 
Imperial  Non-Filter 
Imperial  Orthochrome  Special 
Sensitive 

Kodak  N.  C.  Film 
Kodoid 
Lumiere  Film 
Magnet 

Premo  Film  Pack 
Seed  Gilt  Edge  27 


Standard  Imperial  Portrait 
Standard  Polychrome 
Stanley  Regular 
Vulcan 

Wellington  Extra  Speedy 
Class  1 1/4 
Cramer  Banner  X 
Cramer  Banner  X Non-Hala- 
tion 

Eastman  Extra  Rapid 
Hammer  Extra  Fast 
Hammer  Extra  Fast  Ortho 
Hammer  Non-Halation 
Hammer  Non-Halation  Ortho 
Seed  26x 
Seed  C.  Ortho 
Seed  L.  Ortho 
Seed  Non-Halation 
Seed  Non-Halation  Ortho 
Standard  Extra 
Standard  Orthonon 
Wellington  Speedy 
Wellington  Film 

Class  1 1/2 

Lumiere  Ortho  A 
Lumiere  Ortho  B 

Class  2 

Cramer  Medium  Iso 
Cramer  Medium  Iso  Non-Hala- 
tion 

Ilford  Rapid  Chromatic 
Ilford  Special  Rapid 
Imperial  Special  Rapid 
Wellington  Iso  Speedy 


Class  2 1/2 

Barnet  Medium 
Barnet  Ortho  Medium 
Cramer  Anchor 
Hammer  Fast 
Seed  23 

Lumiere  Panchro  C 

Class  3 

Wellington  Landscape 
Class  4 
Stanley  Commercial 
Ilford  Chromatic 
Ilford  Empress 

Class  5 

Cramer  Commercial 
Hammer  Slow 
Hammer  Slow  Ortho 
Wellington  Ortho  Process 

Class  8 

Cramer  Slow  Iso 
Cramer  Slow  Iso  Non-Hala- 
tion 

Ilford  Ordinary 

Class  12 

Cramer  Contrast 
Ilford  Half-Tone 
Seed  Process 

Class  100 

Lumiere  Autochrome 
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The  Round  Robin  Guild  Exposure-Guide 
For  August 

COMPILED  BY  PHIL  M.  RILEY 

Under  this  caption  a brief  table  of  exposures  will  be  given  in  each  issue  for  the  guidance  of  Guild 
members  during  the  following  month.  While  the  figures  are  indicative  only,  they  will  be  found  ap- 
proximately accurate  for  the  assumed  conditions  they  have  been  applied  to.  If  the  exposure-times 
given  are  not  considered  imperative,  but  as  suggestions,  possibly  to  be  varied  slightly  at  the  discretion  of 
the  worker,  these  tables  will  prove  of  great  benefit  to  all  who  use  them. 

The  table  below  gives  the  exposures  required  by  the  different  subjects  and 
plates  mentioned  during  the  month  of  August  on  any  fine  day  between  10  A.M.  and 
2 P.M.  when  the  sun  is  shining  brightly  and  the  lens  is  working  at  f/8,  or  U.  S.  No.  4. 

Double  the  exposure  if  the  sun  is  obscured  but  the  light  is  fairly  bright,  or  if  f/n,  U.  S.  No.  8 is 
used;  also  from  8 to  9 a.m.  and  3 to  4 p.m.  Treble  it  when  the  light  is  rather  dull,  and  from  7 to  8 a.m. 
and  4 to  5 p.m.  Increase  it  four  times  when  there  are  heavy  clouds  and  very  dull  light,  or  if  f/16, 
U.  S.  No.  16,  is  used.  For  f/5.6,  U.  S.  No.  2,  give  half.  From  9 to  10  a.m.  and  2 to  3 p.m.  increase 
the  exposure  one-fourth.  From  6 to  7 a.m.  and  5 to  6 p.m.  increase  it  five  times. 


PLATES  (List  on  Opposite  Page) 


SUBJECTS 

Class 

Class 

I 

Class 

I Class 

Class 

Class 

I Class 
4 

Class 

5 

Class 

Class 

8 

Class 

Class 

Studies  of  sky  and  fleecy  clouds  

1/1280 

1/640 

1/512 

1/400 

1/320 

1/256 

1/160 

1/128 

1/100 

1/80 

1/50 

1/6 

Open  views  of  sea  and  sky;  very  distant 
landscapes;  studies  of  rather  heavy 
clouds  

1/640 

1 1/320 

1/256 

1/200 

1/160 

1/128 

1/80 

1/64 

1/50 

1/40 

1/25 

i 1/3 

Open  landscapes  without  foreground; 
open  beach,  harbor  and  shipping- 
scenes;  yachts  under  sail;  very  light- 
colored  objects;  studies  of  dark  clouds 

1/320 

1/160 

1/128 

1/100 

1/80 

1/64 

1/40 

1/32 

1 25 

1/20 

1/12 

2/3 

Average  landscapes  with  light  fore- 
ground; river-scenes;  figure -studies  in 
the  open;  light-colored  buildings  and 
monuments;  wet  street-scenes  

1 160 

1 80 

1/64 

1/50 

1/40 

1/32 

1 20 

1/16 

1/12 

1/10 

1/6 

1 1/3 

Landscapes  with  medium  foreground ; 
landscapes  in  fog  or  mist;  buildings 
showing  both  sunny  and  shady  sides; 
well-lighted  street-scenes;  persons, 
animals  and  moving-objects  at  least 
thirty  feet  away  

1/80 

1/40 

1/32 

1/25 

1/20 

1/16 

1/10 

1/8 

1/6 

15 

1/3 

2 2 3 

Landscapes  with  heavy  foreground ; 
buildings  or  trees  occupying  most  cf 
the  picture;  brook -scenes  with  heavy 
foliage;  shipping  about  the  docks;  red 
brick  buildings  and  other  dark  ob- 
jects; groups  outdoors 

1 40 

1/20 

1/16 

1/12 

1/10 

1/8 

1/5 

1/4 

1/3 

2 5 

3/5 

5 1/3 

Portraits  outdoors  in  the  shade;  very 
dark  near  objects 

1/20 

1/10 

1/8 

1/6 

1/5 

1/4 

2/5 

1/2 

3/5 

4/5 

1 1/5 

11 

Badly-lighted  river-banks,  ravines, 
glades  and  under  the  trees 

1 10 

1/5 

1/4 

13 

2/5 

1/2 

4/5 

1 

11/5 

1 3/5 

2 2,5 

21 

Average  indoor  portraits  in  well -lighted 
room,  light  surroundings,  big  window 
and  white  reflector 

3/10 

3/5 

3/4 

1 

1 ! 5 

1 1/2 

2 2/5 

3 

3 3/5 

4 4/5 

7 1/5 

64 

In  order  to  make  the  exposures  as  accurate  as  possible  after  the  final  multiplications,  all  fractions 
accompanying  whole  numbers  have  been  allowed  to  remain  in  this  table,  except  when  the  whole  numbers 
were  so  large  that  fractions  might  be  disregarded  as  negligible.  In  such  cases  approximate  figures  have 
been  given.  Shutters  will  not  always  give  the  exact  exposure  required,  but  the  nearest  speed  may  be 
used  if  it  is  approximately  correct.  When  the  nearest  speed  is  too  short  open  the  diaphragm  a little; 
when  too  long,  close  it  a little.  Let  the  exposure  be  a little  too  long  rather  than  too  short,  and  the  more 
contrast  there  is  in  the  subject  the  more  it  may  be  over-timed.  Over-exposure,  unless  excessive,  can  be 
controlled  in  development,  but  under-exposure  will  not  give  a satisfactory  negative. 
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A Soft  Developer 

Artura  Iris  without  special  treatment  or 
modified  developer  will  yield  good  prints  from 
a remarkably  wide  range  of  negatives.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  the  photographer  will  find  that 
he  has  produced  a negative  of  extreme  contrast, 
due  to  under-exposure  or  over-development  or 
both. 

When  printing  from  such  negatives  the  follow- 
ing developer  may  be  used  to  advantage.  This 
formula  is  based  on  the  principles  laid  down  in 
the  manual  “Artura  Results”  under  the  head  of 
“Modifying  Developer.” 

Soft  Iris  Developer 


Water  40  ounces 

Metol  20  grains 

Sulphite  of  Soda  (dry) 1 ounce 

Hydrochinon  40  grains 

Carbonate  of  Soda  (dry) 90  “ 


When  ready  to  develop  add  one  drop  of  a 
saturated,  solution  of  bromide  to  each  two  ounces 
of  developer. 

On  account  of  the  reduced  amount  of  accelera- 
tor (carbonate  of  soda)  this  developer  will  work 
more  slowly  than  normal  developer  and  due 
allowance  for  the  slower  action  should  be  made 
when  using  the  foregoing  formula. 

This  slow  action  produces  softer  prints  because 
a developer  so  compounded  will  slowly  search 
for  and  find  detail  in  the  half-tones  and  high- 
lights before  the  shadows  of  the  print  are  blocked. 

Reducing  the  carbonate  still  more  will  produce 
softer  effects,  but  the  extreme  in  this  direction 
should  only  be  resorted  to  when  the  negative 
is  of  absolutely  “iron-clad”  contrast,  otherwise 
prints  when  developed  are  likely  to  be  flat  and 
lifeless. — Studio  Light. 

Portraits  by  Gaslight 

R.  Jahr,  in  the  British  Journal  oj  Photography 
for  March  25,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
orthochromatic  plates,  if  really  very  rapid,  will 
permit  very  short  exposures  by  incandescent 
gaslight.  Mr.  Tahr  exhibited  several  examples 
of  this  sort  of  work  at  the  Dresden  Exhibition 
last  summer.  One  of  them  — a group  of  two 
gentlemen,  head  and  shoulders  — was  taken  in 
an  office  by  the  light  of  one  single  inverted  in- 
candescent gaslight  burner  in  two  seconds'  ex- 
posure, with  lens  7/4.5  ( Voigtliinder  Heliar),  the 
light  being  a little  more  than  4 ft.  6 in.  from  the 
sitters. 


Another  portrait  of  that  veteran  of  photogra- 
phy, Professor  Krone,  was  taken  in  November, 
1908,  11  p.m.,  in  the  meeting-room  of  the 
Dresden  Amateur  Photographic  Society,  after 
the  professor  (then  about  eighty-two  years  of 
age)  had  given  us  a lecture  on  the  early  days  of 
photography  — lens  same  as  before;  exposure, 
ten  seconds , usual  illumination  of  the  room  by  a 
chandelier  with  three  or  four  incandescent  gas- 
burners  with  opal  shades;  face,  about  9 ft.  distant 
from  light.  The  original  negative  and  a life- 
size  enlargement  were  exhibited  in  Dresden,  and 
were  much  noticed,  Prof.  Krone  himself  declar- 
ing it  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  portraits  ever 
taken  of  him. 

Developing  P.  O.  P. 

There  are  various  methods  of  developing 
P.O.P.,  and  so  few  are  really  satisfactory  that 
it  is  desirable  to  note  the  following  by  P.  Demen - 
tieff  in  Photographische  Mitteilungen.  Print 
until  a very  faint  image  of  the  whole  subject 
is  visible.  Then  develop  in  — - 


Potassium  metabisulphite  no  grains 

Metol  15 

Gallic  acid 7 

Citric  acid  22  “ 

Water,  distilled 3^  fl.  ounces 


Dilute  with  ten  times  the  quantity  of  water 
before  use.  When  development  is  complete, 
transfer  the  prints  to  a three  per  cent,  solution 
of  common  salt,  which  stops  further  development. 
Then  rinse  with  water.  Tone  in  — 


Ammon,  sulphocyanide 15  grains 

Gold  chloride i£  “ 

Water,  distilled 12  fl.  ounces 


After  toning,  rinse  in  water,  and  fix  in  a fifteen 
per  cent,  solution  of  hypo. 

Printing  Post-Cards  in  a 4x5  Frame 

A 4 x 5 printing-frame  may  be  altered  to  print 
post-cards  in  the  following  manner,  suggests 
Earl  Fullerton,  of  Hebron,  Ohio.  Lay  the  print- 
ing-frame with  its  face  down,  cut  a strip  from  the 
inside  of  the  end  of  the  frame  wide  enough  to  per- 
mit the  card  to  lie  flat.  Cut  deep  enough  to  bring 
the  bottom  of  the  groove  on  a level  with  the  nega- 
tive. Then  use  a mask  suitable  for  the  picture. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  image  from  printing  with 
rough  edges  two  very  suitable  masks  may  be 
made  from  plain  paper,  having  rectangular  open- 
ings each  2§  x 3!  and  3x4  inches  respectively. 
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OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 

Edited  by  WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


The  beauty  of  the  sunset  view  which  decorates 
our  front  cover,  this  month,  is  due  to  the  skill 
of  Percy  G.  Farquharson,  of  New  York,  who 
is  also  an  ardent  yachtsman.  The  picture  is 
well  spaced  and  evinces  a mastery  of  technical 
resources.  Data:  Monroe  camera  4x5;  Dall- 
meyer  lens,  7-inch  focus;  stop  16;  August,  4 p. 
m.;  1/100  second  exposure;  Seed  26  plate;  pyro 
developer;  smooth  Royal  Bromide  enlarged  from 
about  % section  of  original  plate. 

The  effective  and  well-balanced  view  of 
Trinity  Church,  Boston,  which  serves  as  our 
frontispiece,  illustrates  the  versatility  of  F.  A. 
Saunderson,  a professional  photographer  of 
exceptional  skill.  The  stately  edifice  shows  to 
excellent  advantage  from  the  spot  chosen  by 
the  artist,  the  perspective  is  natural  and  the 
lighting  well  calculated  to  bring  out  the  archi- 
tectural detail.  The  view  was  taken  before 
the  much-discussed  statue  of  Phillips  Brooks 
was  placed  in  position.  A pleasing  feature  of 
this  view  is  the  foreground  which  adds  much 
to  the  general  pleasing  effect.  Data:  Carl 
Zeiss  Protar  7A,  10-inch  focus;  stop  f/16;  ex- 
posure 1/8  second;  8x10  Orthonon  plate; 
pvro-soda  developer;  direct  Special  Portrait 
Velox  print. 

The  poetic  feeling  and  artistic  character  of 
Mrs.  Margaret  E.  Menn’s  exquisite  landscape 
on  page  59  was  noted  in  our  account,  last  month, 
of  the  Boston  Camera  Club’s  annual  exhibition 
where  this  print  was  shown.  Somehow  it  failed 
to  obtain  recognition,  the  members,  themselves, 
awarding  the  prizes.  The  view  was  taken  from 
an  elevation  in  Melrose  — one  of  Boston’s 
numerous  beautiful  suburbs  — and  affords  a 
glimpse  of  Middlesex  Fells,  only  a short  distance 
away.  Harmonious  simplicity  is  the  key-note 
of  this  charming  composition.  Data:  Pocket 
Graphic  Camera  3J  x 4};  R.  R.  lens,  focus  sc- 
inches; stop  f/8;  three  times  light-filter;  Novem- 
ber, hazy  light;  \ second  exposure;  Lumiere 
Ortho  plate;  M.  Q.  developer;  enlarged  on 
61  x 81  Wellington  Bromide  paper;  clouds 
printed  in. 

Few  American  sculptors  have  won  such 
universal  distinction  as  Daniel  Chester  French, 
whose  noble  and  originally-conceived  monument 
to  the  sculptor  Martin  Milmore,  at  Forest  Hills, 
page  61,  is  generally  considered  to  be  his  master- 
piece. Tt  once  formed  the  theme  of  an  impres- 
sive sermon  by  a Chicago  divine,  several  years 
ago,  on  account  of  the  tenderness  of  feeling  and 
beauty  of  expression  of  the  design.  The  tablet 
is  of  bronze  set  in  a frame  of  light  gray  granite; 
the  figures  are  in  high  relief  and  life  size.  Data: 
Voigtlander  & Sohn  Euryscope  lens  No.  2, 
10-inch  focus;  stop  f/18;  3 p.m.,  weak  sun; 
Cramer  Iso  6J  x 8^  plate;  pyro  developer;  direct 
W.  & C.  Platinotype  print. 


Our  regular  monthly  insert  is  a landscape 
by  Mr.  Saunderson,  the  author  of  the  frontis- 
piece in  this  issue.  The  locality  is  Kendall 
Green,  near  Waltham,  and  noted  for  its  pictur- 
esque scenery.  The  picture  was  accorded  first 
prize  in  the  landscape  class  in  the  Boston 
Camera  Club’s  exhibition,  last  May.  It  is 
straight  photography  and  yet  shows  that  such 
means  are  capable  of  truly  beautiful  effects. 
It  is  simply  another  case  where  a professional 
photographer’s  temperament  modifies  the  ten- 
dency of  his  regular  equipment  to  portray 
everything  literally/  Data;  Carl  Zeiss  16-inch 
single  Protar;  stop  f/22;  four  times  Ideal  color- 
screen;  June,  good  light;  \ second  exposure; 
8 x 10  Orthonon  plate;  pyro-soda  developer; 
direct  W.  & C.  Platinotype  C.  C. 

Another  pretty  spot  in  the  above-mentioned 
locality  is  an  old  cider-mill,  which,  combined 
with  a neighboring  evergreen  tree  and  the  waters 
issuing  from  an  adjacent  pond,  formed  a picture 
now  a thing  of  the  past.  Page  65.  The  view 
was  made  from  a foot-bridge  and  necessitated  the 
use  of  a moderately  wide-angle  lens.  Data: 
Voigtlander  & Sohn’s  Wid-  -A'  gle  Euryscope 
No.  2,  about  6J-inch  focus;  stop  f/18;  July, 
7 am.,  full  sun;  exposure  J second;  Cramer 
Medium  Iso  6-J  x 8J  plate;  pyro  developer; 
W.  & C.  Platinotype  print. 

The  editor  is  also  responsible  for  “The 
Source  of  the  Neponset,”  page  65.  This  river 
which  flows  into  Dorchester  Bay,  Boston  Harbor, 
is  pictoriallv  attractive  its  entire  length.  One 
of  its  prettiest  sections,  however,  runs  from 
Mattapan,  Boston,  to  Milton  Lower  Mills,  and 
from  the  bridge  at  Central  Avenue,  Dorchester, 
the  camerist  may  obtain  views  of  river  and  shore 
which  for  sheer  beauty  can  scarcely  be  surpassed. 
Data:  Voigtlander  & Sohn  Euryscope  No.  2, 
10-inch  focus;  stop  f/n;  July,  full  sun;  exposure 
one  second;  Cramer’s  6J  x 8J  Iso  plate;  pyro 
developer;  W.  & C.  Platinotype  print. 

1845  to  1885  is  esteemed  as  the  golden  period 
of  American  literature.  Emerson,  Holmes, 
Lowell,  Longfellow  — such  were  the  men  who 
brilliantly  represented  American  poetic  genius. 
The  homes  of  these  distinguished  men  appeal  to 
us,  therefore,  most  strongly,  the  pictorial  worker 
being  impressed  particularly  by  the  picturesque 
appearance  of  these  historic  landmarks.  Elm- 
wood, where  Lowell  passed  most  of  his  life,  is 
an  exceptionally  attractive  spot,  surrounded, 
as  it  is,  by  stately  elms  of  which  the  poet  was 
extremely  fond.  Data:  Voigtlander  & Sohn 
Euryscope  lens  No.  2;  stop  f/18,  full  sun;  one 
second  exposure;  6't  x 8£  Cramer  Banner  plate; 
pyro  developer;  direct  W.  & C.  Platinotype 
print. 

“Bellevue  Cascade,”  by  C.  Arthur  Platts, 
page  67,  is  as  complete  a picture  as  one  could 
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wish  to  see.  Interpreted  by  an  artist  of  different 
temperament,  this  charming  spot  in  Middlesex 
Fells,  less  than  an  hour’s  ride  from  the  heart 
of  Boston,  might  logp;  on  the  other  hand,  it 
might  gain,  but,  certainly,  very  little  in  artistic 
effectiveness  over  Mr.  Platts’s  delightful  achieve- 
ment. Data:  4x5  Korona  Camera  IV;  Gund- 
lach  Rapid  Convertible  lens;  stop  f/4.4;  only 
rear  combination  used;  April,  2 p.m.,  bright 
sun;  one  second  exposure;-  Cramer  Medium 
Iso  plate;  Velox  print. 

The  two  pictures  on  page  68,  by  Phil  M. 
Riley,  demonstrate  the  pictorial  possibilities 
to  be  found  in  the  Boston  City  Park  System. 
Jamaica  Pond,  formerly  a sheet  of  water  with 
indifferent  surroundings,  is  now  a beauty-spot 
and  a charming  link  in  the  chain  of  public 
parks  beginning  with  Franklin  Park  and  ending 
with  the  Fenway.  Data:  “Rhododendrons.” 
View-camera,  Voigtlander  Euryscope  lens;  stop 
f/16;  1.30  p.  m.,  hazy  sun;  1/5  second  exposure; 
5x7  Barnet  Red  Seal  plate,  pyro-metol  devel- 
oper; Defender  Triple  A print,  “Lily  Pond.” 
Apparatus,  conditions  and  materials  the  same. 

One  of  the  above-mentioned  series  of  parks 
is  Riverwav  located  at  Longwood,  a suburb  ad- 
jacent to  Boston.  Although  the  reflection  of 
objects  in  this  quiet  stream  is  nearly  always 
clear,  Mr.  Goodhue  has  given  us  on  page  70 
a somewhat  impressionistic  effect  of  a favorite 
view  in  this  very  beautiful  locality.  Data: 
Seneca  Camera  4x5;  Wollensak  R.  R.  lens, 
6-inch  focus;  stop  U.  S.  64;  three  times  color- 
screen;  September,  1 p.m.,  good  light;  3 seconds 
exposure;  Stanley  plate;  edinol-hydro  developer; 
two  times  bromide  enlargement. 

The  scenery  in  Boston  Harbor  is  noted  for 
its  beauty.  Among  the  picturesque  islands 
along  the  North  Shore  is  Nahant,  the  summer- 
home  of  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  Among 
its  many  rocks  and  cliffs  one  may  obtain  pretty 
views  of  the  blue  Atlantic,  also  of  waves  that 
break  high  amid  foam  and  spray.  Mr.  Wash- 
burn’s view,  on  page  71,  is  somewhat  out  of  the 
ordinary  and  well  composed.  The  treatment 
of  the  subject  is  broad  and  effective.  Data: 
F.  P.  Kodak  3JX4J;  R.  R.  lens,  5-inch  focus; 
stop  f/16,  August,  3.30  p.m.,  bright  sun;  1/25 
second  exposure;  Eastman  film;  pyro  developer; 
6J  x 8J  Wellington  Bromide  enlargement. 

Charles  River,  near  Boston,  is  quite  uninterest- 
ing; but  in  the  suburb  of  Auburndale,  as  depicted 
by  Mr.  P.  M.  Riley,  on  page  72,  its  sloping  and 
wooded  shores  justly  claim  the  attention  of 
the  pictorialist.  The  old  arched  bridge  seen 
in  perspective  from  rising  ground  and  the  sky 
partly  concealed  by  overhanging  tree-branches 
constitute  a picture  that  reflects  credit  upon 
the  artistic  perception  of  the  maker.  Data: 
Charles  River,  4 A Kodak;  R.  R.  lens;  stop 
f/8;  June,  hazy  sun,  1 p.m.;  1/5  second  expos- 
ure; Kodak  film  4^x6^;  developed  in  Kodak 
tank  with  pyro;  Defender  Triple  A print. 

While  Boston  is  a city  of  learning,  the  cradle 
of  American  liberty,  the  home  of  the  savory  bean, 
it  is  also  a fishing-port.  T Wharf,  but  not  the 


one  of  Revolutionary  fame,  is  a convenient 
place  for  the  wholesale  distribution  of  fish 
brought  from  points  as  far  north  as  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland.  On  page  72  Mr.  Wm.  E. 
Clogston  pictures  a view  of  this  always  active 
locality.  Though  difficult  to  construct  a picture 
of  this  sort  strictly  .along  accepted  rules  of  art, 
Mr.  Clogston  has  managed  his  task  with  com- 
mendable skill.  The  view-point  is  well  chosen 
and  there  are  no  discordant  notes  so  common 
in  subjects  of  this  character.  No  available  data. 

The  pictures  of  Wm.  S.  Davis,  pages  74,  75, 
76  and  77,  which  illustrate  his  paper  “When 
the  Sun  Is  Low,”  carry  out  the  spirit  of  his 
suggestions  very  admirably.  They  are,  further- 
more, excellent  examples  of  landscape  photog- 
raphy showing  adequate  technical  resources 
and  genuine  poetic  comprehension  of  the  beauties 
of  nature.  Data:  “When  the  Sun  Is  Low,” 
page  74,  R.  R.  lens,  7^-inch  focus;  stop  f/11; 
Ideal  ray-filter;  April,  5.40  p.m.;  2 seconds 
exposure;  sky  printed  from  separate  negative. 

“Sunshine  and  Shadow,”  page  74,  R.  R.  lens, 
7Linch  focus;  stop  f/8;  April,  4.30  p.m.,  1 
second  exposure  with  special  screen  which  in- 
creased exposure  twice. 

“A  Sunlit  Pool,”  page  75,  R.  R.  lens,  7 1/2- 
inch  focus;  stop  f/8;  taken  in  woodland  swamp 
in  spring  at  4.20  p.m.  against  clear  sun  (hidden 
by  tree) ; 2 seconds  exposure. 

“Woodland  Shadows,”  page  76,  R.  R.  lens, 
7-i-inch  focus;  stop  f/8;  ray-filter;  April,  4.40 
p.m.;  2 seconds  exposure. 

“The  Road  to  the  Village,”  page  77,  R.  R. 
lens,  7^-inch  focus,  with  13-inch  back-lens  at 
full  opening  equal  to  about  f/15  for  back-lens; 
Ray-filter;  April,  5 p.m.,  1 second  exposure. 
All  the  negatives  were  made  upon  4x5  Cramer 
Inst.  Iso  plates  (backed). 

The  portrait  of  the  American  painter,  Wm.  M. 
Chase,  is  a vigorous,  strikingly-truthful  and 
convincing  characterization.  The  artist,  a 
photographer  — the  veteran  George  G.  Rock- 
wood,  of  New  York  — took  the  measure  of 
his  model,  a man  of  nervous  energy,  of  some- 
what aggressive  temperament  and  well  known 
appreciation  of  his  own  abilities,  and  has 
given  us  a faithful  portrait.  In  doing  so 
Mr.  Rockwood  reveals  his  power  as  a successful 
interpreter  of  human  character  and  as  a master 
of  the  resources  of  his  art.  What  painter,  even 
with  the  aid  of  color,  can  excel  it  ? Data : 1 1 x 14 
Ansco  Camera;  Voigtlander  & Sohn’s  Extra 
Rapid  Euryscope  No.  7,  24^-inch  focus,  used 
at  full  aperture;  February,  noon,  overcast,  north 
hip  light;  10  seconds  exposure;  11  x 14  Seed 
plate  26x;  pyro-metol  developer;  direct  W.  & C. 
Platinotype  print. 

The  Monthly  Competition 

The  o ■fly  fair  number  of  contributions  to  the 
“Downhill  Perspective”  competition  leads  us 
to  conclude  that  the  subject  was  regarded  bv 
many  as  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment,  rather 
than  an  opportunity  to  create  pleasing  pictures 
somewhat  out  of  the  ordinary.  Some  of  the 
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participants  in  this  contest  quite  misinterpreted 
the  meaning  of  the  theme  and  sent  views  taken 
from  elevations,  the  receding  landscape,  square 
or  street  — below  — being  isolated.  There  was 
no  immediate  foreground  connecting  the  center 
or  middle  distance  and,  thus,  little  or  no  idea 
of  downhill  effect  was  conveyed.  While  Mr. 
Wender’s  picture,  page  83,  is  not  strikingly 
pictorial,  it  fulfils  the  conditions  admirably. 
Data:  Korona  Camera  4x5;  stock  lens;  stop 
f/8,  back-lens  used;  4 p.m.,  good  light;  1/10 
second  exposure;  Seed’s  Non-Halation  Ortho 
plate;  Metol-Hvdrochinon  developer,  dilute. 

In  Mr.  Fleckenstein’s  picture,  page  84,  the 
stronglv-marked  diagonal  stretches  seem  to 
prevent  full  appreciation  of  the  artist’s  version 
of  the  theme.  It  is  a fine  example  of  atmos- 
pheric perspective,  also  interesting  in  other  ways; 
but  the  absence  of  receding  lines  makes  the  view 
less  convincing  as  an  illustration  of  the  principle 
suggested.  Data:  Goerz  Double  Anastigmat; 
stop  f/6.8;  August,  3 p.m.,  bright  light;  5x7 
Standard  Polychrome  plate;  1/25  second  ex- 
posure; direct  print  enlarged  on  Artura  Carbon 
Black  Rough  Matt  to  7 x 10. 

“The  Monadnock  Road,”  by  the  editor  — 
page  84  — is  a typical  scene  in  the  region  of 
Mt.  Monadnock,  New  Hampshire.  The  sense 
of  downhill  perspective  was  not  felt  at  the  time 
the  picture  was  taken;  it  was  a mere  incident. 
Data:  Voigt] ander  & Sohn’s  Extra  Rapid 
Euryscope  No.  2,  Series  4,  10-inch  focus;  stop 
f/18;  September;  exposure  J second;  6^  x8| 
Cramer  Banner  plate;  pyro  developer;  direct 
W.  & C.  Platinotype  print. 

Elizabeth  Hoadley’s  performance,  page  85, 
is  very  creditable  — more  successful  as  a com- 
petitive effort  than  that  of  Mr.  Fleckenstein, 
but  less  so  than  that  of  Mr.  Wender.  Pictorially 
it  is  very  attractive,  also  happily  composed. 
Data:  stop  U.  S.  16;  October,  3.45  p.m.,  hazy 
sunlight;  1/50  second  exposure;  Eastman  film; 
Eastman’s  tank  developer;  Velvet  Bromide 
enlargement. 

The  three  prize  pictures  omitted  in  our  July 
edition  on  account  of  the  loss  of  the  halftone 
plates  conclude  the  pictorial  feature  of  this 
issue. 

“Summer,”  by  Ernest  M.  Astle  — one  of  the 
most  pleasing  and  ardent  interpreters  of  nature 
subjects.  Page  86.  Every  subject  from  his 
printing-frame  which  it  has  been  our  pleasure  to 
see  evidences  a profound  love  of  trees,  the 
meadows,  the  fields.  It  is  their  portrayal  in  sum- 
mer, particularly,  that  has  earned  for  Mr.  Astle 
a high  reputation  as  a camera-artist.  How  well 
he  knows  to  seize  and  interpret  a promising  sub- 
ject, to  reveal  its  pictorial  possibilities  with  a 
sympathetic  hand  and,  incidentally,  show  a 
thorough  command  of  his  technical  resources, 
is  clearly  shown  in  this  summer  idyl.  Data: 
5x7  Premo  camera;  Bausch  & Lomb  Zeiss 
lens,  f/n;  August,  late  afternoon,  sunny;  \ 
second  exposure;  Seed  Non-halation  Ortho 
plate;  metol-hydro  developer;  W.  & C.  Platinum 
print;  skv  reduced. 


“Winter,”  by  Albert  B.  Hargett.  Page  92. 
The  sense  of  desolation,  so  characteristic  of 
winter,  but  relieved  by  a cold  though  glowing 
sunset,  has  been  successfully  rendered.  The 
composition  is  severely  simple,  and  appropriately 
so.  The  atmospheric  quality  is  excellent,  but 
the  picture  would  gain  in  effectiveness  if  a 
suitable  portion  had  been  cut  off  the  top.  Data : 
7-l-inch  lens;  f/6.3  ; December,  about  4.30 
p.m.;  1-5  second  exposure;  Ingento  light-filter 
B.;  Hammer  Ortho  plate;  pyro  developer;  en- 
larged from  4x5  negative  on  Cyko  Plat  paper 
developed  with  Amidol. 

“The  Brook  in  Winter,”  by  Harry  A.  Brodine. 
Page  92.  The  beauty  of  this  picture  lies  as  much 
in  its  linear  and  atmospheric  perspective  as  in 
the  composition.  The  turn  of  the  brook,  as  it 
unobtrusively  flows  away,  is  admirably  expressed. 
There  is  not  a jarring  note  in  the  entire  picture, 
the  keynote  of  which  is  perfect  harmony.  Data: 
f / 1 6 ; January,  good  light,  10  a.m.;  cap  ex- 
posure; Stanley  plate;  metol-hydro  developer; 
Azo  paper. 

Old-Time  Industries 

Among  the  pictures  sent  to  one  of  our  recent 
contests  was  that  of  an  old  woman  weaving  at 
a big  old-fashioned  loom.  This  picture  came 
from  one  of  our  Guild  in  Canada,  and  while  the 
picture  itself  was  not  so  very  good,  the  detail 
being  poor  and  the  plate  probably  under- 
exposed, yet  it  suggested  to  the  editor  that  here 
was  a subject  for  the  amateur  which  in  a few 
years  will  be  almost  impossible  to  find  — that 
of  photographing  workers  at  the  old-time 
industries. 

Many  of  the  old-time  hand  looms  have  been 
destroyed.  They  were  ponderous  affairs  and 
required  almost  as  much  strength  to  set  up  as 
to  raise  a barn,  for  they  were  made  of  hard  wood 
well  seasoned  and  their  beams  were  no  light 
weight.  Though  they  are  rapidly  becoming 
things  of  the  past,  yet  the  modern  looms  have 
just  the  same  kind  of  apparatus  as  did  these 
ancient  models,  and  it  was  a matter  of  much 
surprise  to  the  editor  to  find  recently  in  a silk 
factory  where  broad  silk  is  woven  almost  a 
replica  of  one  of  these  old  hand  looms. 

There  used  to  be  all  sorts  of  “ traveling  trades” 
— the  cobbler,  the  tinker,  the  dentist,  even,  used 
to  go  from  town  to  town  and  ply  his  trade  till 
his  patrons  were  all  served,  then  move  on  to 
another  town.  It  is  only  on  byroads  and  places 
remote  from  railroads  that  one  comes  across  these 
happy  wanderers,  and  as  this  is  the  time  and 
season  when  we  stray  away  from  main-traveled 
roads  it  behooves  us  to  make  the  most  of  our 
photographic  opportunities  in  this  line.  A very 
interesting  print  was  sent  to  this  department  a 
few  weeks  ago  of  a tinker  at  work  by  the  road- 
side mending  a kettle.  A tow-headed  lad, 
barefooted  and  bareheaded,  stood  watching 
the  work.  The  picture  was  a charming  bit  of 
genre  work,  for  the  artist  had  had  the  cleverness 
to  choose  his  point  of  view  so  as  to  get  the  two 
figures  in  just  the  right  position  while  the  sur- 
roundings were  very  pleasing. 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions  and  Conventions 
are  solicited  for  publication 


City  of  Newton  Prize  Contest 

Simultaneously  with  this  issue  going  to 
press  appears  the  announcement  in  the  Boston 
papers  that  the  Civic  Federation  of  Newton, 
Mass.,  has  offered  cash  prizes  aggregating  Sioo 
for  photographs  best  illustrating  the  natural 
and  architectural  beauties  of  that  city.  As  the 
Newtons,  particularly  Auburndale  with  a beau- 
tiful section  of  the  Charles  River,  possess  nota- 
ble scenic  attractions,  and  as  many  of  their 
citizens  are  enthusiastic  camerists,  the  com- 
petition will,  undoubtedly,  be  very  successful. 

The  competitive  photographs  submitted, 
whether  successful  or  not,  are  to  become  the 
property  of  the  Civic  Federation  of  Newton 
to  be  used  for  exhibition-purposes  during  the 
coming  winter.  The  contest  will  close  Novem- 
ber 15.  There  will  be  six  prizes,  three  for  the 
most  artistic  photographs  of  views  or  land- 
scapes, and  three  for  photographs  of  public 
works  and  architectural  features.  For  parks, 
streets,  trees,  rivers,  lakes  and  nature  in  general, 
the  first  prize  is  $25.00;  the  second,  $15.00,  and 
the  third,  $10.00.  For  photographs  of  public 
buildings,  of  institutions,  memorials,  bridges 
and  architectural  features  the  first  prize  is  $25.00 ; 
the  second,  $15.00,  and  the  third,  $10.00. 

All  photographs  must  be  mounted  and  plainly 
marked  on  the  back  with  the  name  and  address 
of  contestant;  the  location  of  the  subject  of 
the  photograph  must  also  be  designated.  No 
photograph  should  be  smaller  than  4x5;  en- 
largements will  be  received.  The  judges  will 
be  Charles  Copeland,  the  well-known  painter 
and  illustrator,  and  member  of  the  Civic  Federa- 
tion, and  William  Howe  Downes,  art-editor 
of  the  Boston  Transcript.  The  prizes  will  be 
awarded  for  artistic  as  well  as  technical  excel- 
lence. Photographs  should  be  sent  to  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Civic  Federation,  Newton  Club, 
Newtonville,  Mass.  The  Committee  of  Civic 
Federation  comprises  C.  E.  Kelsey,  George 
Hutchinson,  Albert  P.  Carter,  Alonzo  R.  Wood 
and  Herbert  R.  Lane. 

The  London  Salon  of  Photography 

The  first  exhibition  of  the  London  Salon 
of  Photography  will  be  held  at  the  Fine  Art 
Society’s  Galleries,  148  New  Bond  Street, 
London,  from  September  2 to  October  7,  1910, 
inclusive.  The  committee  is  composed  of  the 
following  well-known  workers:  J.  H.  Anderson, 
A.  H.  Blake,  Carine  Cadby,  Will  Cadby,  Regi- 
nald Craigie,  Charles  Emanuel,  Frederick  H. 
Evans,  E.  O.  Hoppe,  Charles  Job,  Alexander 
Keighley,  Arthur  Marshall,  F.  J.  Mortimer, 
Ward  Muir  and  Frank  Read.  The  wall  space 
available  will  permit  the  hanging  only  of  the 


best  pictorial  work.  All  prints  submitted  will 
be  carefully  and  impartially  considered.  No 
preference  will  be  given  to  the  work  of  members 
of  the  London  Salon  of  Photography. 

Pictures  previously  shown  at  the  public  ex- 
hibition in  London  will  not  be  eligible. 

A commission  of  fifteen  per  cent  will  be 
charged  on  the  sale-price  of  all  prints  exhibited 
and  all  replicas,  whether  sold  at  the  Galleries 
or  by  the  exhibitors  during  the  exhibition. 

RULES  OF  THE  EXHIBITION 

1.  Each  picture  must  be  separately  framed, 
and  each  frame  must  bear  on  the  back,  name  of 
exhibitor,  number  and  title  of  picture,  and  price, 
corresponding  to  the  particulars  on  the  entry- 
form. 

Pictures  from  abroad  only  may  be  sent 
mounted  but  unframed;  those  which  may  be 
accepted  will  be  suitably  framed  at  the  expense 
of  the  Exhibition  Committee.  Such  pictures 
only  should  be  sent  direct  (carriage  paid)  to  the 
Hon.  Secretary,  London  Salon  of  Photography, 
The  Fine  Art  Society,  148  New  Bond  Street, 
London,  and  must  reach  him  not  later  than 
Tuesday,  August  23. 

2.  Pictures  may  be  delivered  by  hand,  un- 
packed and  accompanied  by  the  entry-form,  at 
Messrs.  James  Bourlet  & Sons,  Limited,  17 
and  18  Nassau  Street,  Middlesex  Hospital, 
London,  on  Friday,  August  26,  1910,  between 
the  hours  of  10  a.m.  and  6 p.m.,  free  of  charge. 

3.  Messrs.  J.  Bourlet  & Sons,  Ltd.,  will,  for 
a charge  of  is.  6d.  per  frame,  receive,  unpack 
and  deliver  at  the  Gallery;  also,  if  rejected,  or 
at  the  end  of  the  exhibition,  remove  from  the 
gallery,  repack  and  dispatch  pictures  sent  for 
exhibition  from  the  suburbs,  country  or  abroad. 
All  such  pictures  must  be  delivered  (with  the 
entry-form)  at  Messrs.  Bourlet’s  not  later  than 
Tuesday,  August  23,  carriage  and  agent’s  fees 
prepaid. 

4.  Due  notification  will  be  sent  of  pictures 
which  are  not  accepted.  Those  which  have 
been  brought  to  Messrs.  Bourlet’s  by  hand  must 
be  called  for  at  their  office  within  one  week  of 
the  date  of  the  rejection- notice.  If  not  called 
for,  they  will  be  warehoused  at  Messrs.  Bourlet’s 
at  the  owner’s  expense  (3d.  a week  per  frame). 

5.  At  the  close  of  the  exhibition  all  exhibits 
must  be  removed  on  Saturday,  October  8,  be- 
tween the  hours  of  10  a.m.  and  2 p.m.  If  not 
so  removed  they  will  be  warehoused  at  Messrs. 
Bourlet’s  at  the  expense  of  the  owners. 

6.  No  pictures  will  be  accepted  by  the  agents 
unless  the  carriage  to  their  office  is  paid. 

The  committee  assures  intending  exhibitors 
that  every  care  will  be  taken  of  frames  sent  for 
exhibition,  responsibility  for  damage  excepted. 
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No  picture  can  be  accepted  unless  accom- 
panied by  the  regulation  entry-form  properly 
tilled  in. 

All  correspondence,  as  well  as  prints  for  the 
exhibition,  must  be  addressed  to  the  Hon. 
Secretary  of  the  London  Salon  of  Photography, 
the  Fine  Arts  Society,  148  New  Bond  Street, 
London. 

It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  American  workers 
will  participate  in  this  notable  exhibition,  as, 
so  far  as  the  editor  is  able  to  learn,  it  will  be  free 
of  prejudice  and  conducted  along  broad  lines. 
There  will  be  no  repetition  of  the  grasping  con- 
duct which  disgraced  a certain  exhibition  in 
London,  not  long  ago.  The  men  composing  the 
committee  are  honorable  gentlemen  in  the  truest 
sense  and  will  see  to  it  that  all  the  foreign  con- 
tributors will  receive  strictly  honorable  treatment. 

Entry-forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  editor 
of  Photo-Era. 

Cash-Prizes  for  Photographs 

In  obedience  to  a general  request  Photo-Era 
prints  below  a list  of  photographic  competitions, 
the  prizes  being  in  cash,  also  firms  desiring  to 
purchase  prints  outright.  The  integrity  of 
each  is  guaranteed  by  the  publisher.  Full  par- 
ticulars may  be  found  in  issues  of  Photo-Era 
as  indicated. 

Telephone  Contest.  Current  issue. 

Kodak  Advertising-Contest,  for  the  year  1910. 
Open  to  the  world.  Prospectus  with  full  de- 
tails from  Eastman  Kodak  Company  or  any 
Kodak  dealer.  April  issue. 

Woodward  & Tiernan  Printing  Company,  St. 
Louis.  General  subjects.  June  and  July  issues. 

The  Musician,  published  by  Oliver  Ditson  & 
Co.,  Boston,  U.  S.  A.  Musical  subjects.  July 
issue. 

Ensign  Film  Prize-Competition.  General  sub- 
jects. Particulars  only  from  G.  Gennert,  New 
York. 

Newton  Civic  Federation.  Current  issue. 

Round  Robin  Guild  regular  monthly  prize- 
contest.  Each  issue. 

Detroit  Camera  Club 

An  exhibition  of  the  prints  of  the  June  com- 
petition was  held  by  the  Detroit  Camera  Club, 
June  7,  at  its  club-rooms.  Mr.  Wheatley,  an 
artist  of  years’  experience,  criticised  and  judged 
the  prints. 

The  subjects  for  this  month  were  marines  and 
landscapes  with  figures.  “Moonlight,”  by  J. 
E.  Scott  was  given  first  award,  and  “Sailing,” 
by  W.  B.  Wilcox  the  second.  These  pictures 
have  been  properly  labeled  and  hung  in  the 
club-rooms. 

A monthly  competition  has  been  started  by 
the  club  and  all  prints  entered  in  this  competi- 
tion are  exhibited  for  a short  time  and  then 
judged  by  a competent  committee. 

The  club  is  enjoying  its  new  quarters  situated 
at  6 Adams  Avenue,  W.,  overlooking  the  Grand 
Circus  Park,  a feature  much  appreciated  by 
the  members.  Mr.  C.  J.  Schauer  is  the  secretary. 


Los  Angeles  Camera  Club 

At  the  annual  election  of  officers  on  June  i, 
the  following  were  elected : President,  R.  S. 
Crandall;  vice-president,  H.  C.  McClung, 
formerly  trustee;  secretary,  T.  K.  Adlard;  treas- 
urer, A.  H.  Lacey;  trustees,  J.  B.  Ward,  F.  W. 
Kennett  and  A.  L.  Cavanaugh.  All,  except 
Mr.  McClung,  reelected.  The  club’s  member- 
ship is  steadily  increasing  and  it  has  been  deemed 
necessary  to  revise  the  by-laws. 

Chicago  Camera  Club 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  this  club,  held  at 
the  club-rooms  June  2,  about  twenty-five  mem- 
bers being  present,  the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  Geo.  C.  McKee, 
president;  C.  B.  Hale,  vice-president;  H.  A. 
Langston  (re-elected),  secretary-treasurer;  E.  F. 
Oyster,  H.  H.  Hyde,  F.  M.  Tuckerman  and 
W.  F.  Willis,  directors.  The  position  of  Assist- 
ant Secretary-Treasurer  was  also  created  and 
Mr.  G.  Sohn  appointed  to  fill  same.  The 
annual  report  of  the  Secretary -Treasurer  showed 
the  affairs  of  the  club  to  be  in  prosperous  con- 
dition. Several  improvements  have  recently 
been-  made,  including  the  installation  of  an 
Autochrome-room,  and  a Cooper-Hewitt  Light 
for  portraiture.  During  the  summer  months 
a school  of  photography  will  be  established, 
with  competent  instructors,  and  nothing  will 
be  left  undone  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  art. 

An  Association  Souvenir  de  Luxe 

The  1910  Annual  of  the  Photographers’ 
Association  of  America  is  a monumental  success 
and  an  achievement  worthy  the  enterprise,  taste 
and  intelligence  of  the  committee  who  conceived 
the  plan  to  issue  such  a superb  publication. 
In  general  appearance  it  resembles  the  present 
luxurious  edition  of  Camera  Work,  being  about 
the  same  in  dimensions  and  bulk  (12x9^). 
It  is  a typographical  masterpiece.  The  letter- 
press  comprises  sixty  pages.  The  advertising- 
pages  number  thirty.  The  illustrations  are 
superb  half-tones  printed  on  finished  cameo 
paper  and  represent  the  work  of  the  foremost 
photographic  artists  of  the  country.  We  do 
not  know  if  any  charge  is  made  for  this  superb 
Association  souvenir.  There  certainly  ought  to 
be.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed  upon 
the  committee  who  had  the  matter  in  charge, 
but  the  artistic  vignette  in  the  front  part  of  the 
book  indicates  that  much  of  the  credit  is  due 
to  the  editor  of  Abel's  Photographic  Weekly. 

Photo-Pictorialists  of  Columbus 

An  art-print  club  has  recently  been  organized 
at  Columbus,  Ohio,  called  “The  Columbus 
Photo-Pictorialists,”  with  headquarters  in  the 
Hayden-Clinton  Building,  20  E.  Broad  Street. 
There  are  now  twenty- five  members  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  number  may  be  increased  to 
one  hundred  before  the  end  of  summer. 
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BERLIN  LETTER 

MAX  A.  R.  BRUNNER 


An  Epoch-Making  Invention 

There  is  one  topic  at  present  in  the  German 
empire  which  occupies  the  minds  of  photog- 
raphers, printers,  publishers  and  the  cultured 
classes,  viz.,  the  sensational  invention  in  the 
graphic  arts  by  a German  expert  — Dr.  Mertens. 
It  concerns  a novel  process  to  make  photography 
adaptable  to  ordinary  rough  and  cheap  paper, 
as  is  used  for  the  daily  press.  In  order  to 
understand  this  matter  it  will  be  necessary  to 
say  a few  words  about  the  existing  methods 
to  reproduce  pictures. 

The  oldest  process  is  the  wood-cut  by  which 
the  lines  and  points  are  elevated,  the  remaining 
portions  having  been  removed  or  deepened  so 
that  the  raised  parts  print  upon  the  paper.  Then 
followed  the  copper-plate  — the  opposite  way  — 
as  the  real  picture  to  be  reproduced  is  cut  into 
the  plate  and  is  deeper  than  the  surrounding 
parts.  Into  these  deepened  lines  and  points 
the  color  enters  and  remains  until  the  paper  is 
pressed  with  considerable  force  against  them, 
while  the  elevated  parts  are  cleared  of  any  ink. 
A special  feature  of  the  copper-plate  process 
is  the  etching.  When  photography  became 
known,  something  like  a revolution  of  the  meth- 
ods of  printing  pictures  took  place.  Then 
developed  the  modern  photo-mechanical  pro- 
cesses of  which  the  half-tone  is  employed  the 
most.  Ninety  per  cent  of  all  illustrations  in 
our  books  and  periodicals,  today,  are  made  by 
this  process.  In  order  to  obtain  printing-plates 
from  a photographic  print  or  painting,  for  ex- 
ample, it  is  necessary  to  divide  it  into  innumer- 
able minute  dots  by  cross  lines,  which  is  called 
the  screen.  The  finer  this  is  and  the  more  glossy 
the  paper,  the  better  the  details  are  represented. 
Therefore,  the  illustrations  in  the  daily  papers 
using  a coarse  screen  and  cheap  paper  are  not 
clear,  at  all,  and  mostly  ugly.  This  is  the  reason 
that  in  Germany,  as  a country  of  beauty  and  art, 
daily  papers  are  not  illustrated  by  photographs, 
most  of  them  not  at  all,  the  rest  by  wood-cuts. 
American  daily  papers,  which  use  more  photo- 
graphs than  all  the  papers  of  the  world,  are  an 
object  of  disgust  to  all  persons  having  an  aes- 
thetic sense.  On  the  other  hand,  people  begin 
to  like  to  read  articles  which  are  illustrated,  and 
experts  of  the  graphic  arts  have  been  busily 
engaged  during  the  last  decade  trying  to  discover 
•a  way  to  obtain  clear  and  pleasing  reproductions 
— a problem  which  now  has  been  solved  by 
Dr.  Mertens. 

As  director  of  a large  lithographic  establish- 
ment the  inventor  has  had  opportunities  to 
study  thoroughly  the  various  processes  and  has 
endeavored  to  adapt  the  most  beautiful  of  them, 
particularly  photogravure,  to  general  use,  in- 
cluding the  daily  papers.  For  ten  years  and 
with  the  assistance  of  two  large  firms  making 


machinery  he  has  conducted  costly  experiments 
resulting,  recently,  in  several  models  for  printing 
on  ordinary  rough  paper  wonderful  photo- 
gravures. And  this  with  the  remarkable  speed 
of  the  usual  rotary  newspaper  press  — a thing 
never  believed  possible.  The  paper  is  wound 
off  from  the  roll  and  passes  over  the  printing- 
cylinder.  This  is  inked  beneath  by  a small, 
rotary  color-distributing  brush,  while  from  above 
a steel  roller  with  a thick  coating  of  soft  rubber 
presses  the  paper  against  the  picture-cylinder. 
Its  surface  is  cleared  of  superfluous  ink  by  the 
so-called  “Rakel”  (scraper),  a blade  so  perfect 
that  not  a trace  remains  except  in  the  deepened 
lines  and  points.  Consequently  the  paper 
remains  clean  and  receives  impressions  only 
where  the  deepened  picture-details  appear  as 
the  steel-rubber  cylinder  presses  the  paper  into 
these  inked  depressions.  Four  pages  of  news- 
paper-size find  space  upon  the  picture-cylinder 
which  is  of  iron  having  a deposit  of  very  thin 
copper.  The  latter  is  renewed  after  each  com- 
plete run;  but  even  this  is  much  cheaper  than 
using  ordinary  copper  half-tones.  A positive 
picture-film  is  copied  upon  the  cylinder  which 
is  sensitized,  after  which  the  picture  is  developed 
and  deeply  etched.  The  printing-plate  thus 
obtained  consists  of  deepened  lines  and  points 
separated  by  elevated  partitions.  If  the  illus- 
trations are  to  be  preserved  for  future  use,  one 
needs  simply  to  keep  the  screen-films.  The 
latter  may  be  purchased  from  any  lithographic 
establishment,  or  prepared  by  those  using  them. 
They  are  placed  upon  the  aforesaid  iron  cylinder 
which  has  been  previously  sensitized  and  pro- 
vided with  a pattern  showing  typographical 
measure-divisions.  This  is  done  without  any 
glue,  etc.,  and  in  a few  minutes  the  screen-films 
are  copied  by  means  of  electric  arc-light.  De- 
veloping is  done  with  clear  water,  after  which 
the  picture  becomes  permanent  and  ready  for  the 
first  etching. 

After  the  paper  has  been  imprinted  with 
reproductions  it  leaves  the  machine  and  is  in- 
troduced into  the  ordinary  newspaper  rotary 
press  where  it  receives  the  text.  A wonderful 
feature  of  the  Mertens  invention  is  that  only  one 
picture  machine  is  required,  which  is  simply 
placed  by  the  side  of  a rotary  press  and  connected 
with  its  power-transmission.  From  this  it 
follows,  as  already  stated,  that  the  paper  is 
printed  with  the  usual  high  speed.  Up  to  the 
present  it  was  possible  to  produce  photogravures 
only  on  costly  art-paper  and  in  special,  slow- 
running  machines,  so  that  the  process  was  not 
suitable  for  any  daily  newspaper  and  most 
periodicals,  but  only  for  expensive  art-journals 
and  books.  Moreover,  while  the  text  is  printed 
mostly  in  black,  the  illustrations  may  be  in  any 
desired  tint;  also  multi-color  photogravures  are 
possible.  Of  course,  publishers  and  advertisers 
will  not  be  idle,  taking  advantage  of  this  feature, 
and  try  to  give  the  editorial  as  well  as  advertis- 
ing pages  a beautiful  and  striking  appearance. 
Indeed,  the  German  publishing  business  and, 
to  some  extent,  that  of  other  countries  stands 
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on  the  threshold  of  a new  era.  We  will  now 
have  daily  papers  with  half-tone  pictures,  a 
thing  almost  unknown  here,  and  these  in  very 
artistic  photogravure.  Periodicals,  which  were 
not  illustrated,  will  now  use  pictures  without 
going  to  the  expense  to  employ  coated  or  similar 
art-papers.  Professional  and  amateur  photog- 
raphers are  very  much  pleased,  for  there  will  be 
a far  greater  demand  for  photographs  than 
hitherto,  and  even  non-topical  pictures,  which 
are  interesting  for  their  beauty  alone,  will,  in 
the  near  future,  appear  in  the  daily  papers. 
The  writer  has  received  numerous  sample  prints 
and,  like  other  experts  and  the  public,  must 
admit  that  these  photogravures  make  an  even 
more  artistic  impression  with  their  soft  effect 
on  the  cheap,  ordinary  paper  than  does  the  half- 
tone on  the  high-finished  coated  art-paper  of 
the  better  class  of  publications. 


BOOK-REVIEWS 

Books  reviewed  in  this  magazine,  or  any 
others  our  readers  may  desire,  will  he  fur- 
nished by  us  at  the  lowest  market-prices. 


Boston  Museum  or  Fine  Arts.  By  Julia 

DeWolf  Addison.  65  illustrations.  Price, 

morocco,  $7.00;  cloth,  $3.00.  Boston:  L.  C. 

Page  & Company. 

The  art  museums  of  the  new  world  owe  the 
acquisition  of  their  treasures  to  the  munificence 
of  public-spirited  citizens,  gifts  and  bequests, 
and,  occasionally,  to  the  thoughtfulness  of  native 
artists.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Boston  has 
had  no  Stewarts,  Vanderbilts  and  Morgans  by 
whose  fabulous  wealth  it  could  benefit,  it  has 
managed  to  accumulate  by  degrees  works  of  art, 
singly  and  in  collections,  until  the  beautiful 
art-museum  in  Copley  Square  could  no  longer 
adequately  house  the  treasures.  They  are  now 
displayed  in  a new  temple  of  art  of  classic  design 
and  imposing  proportions.  Other  museums 
are  richer  in  the  number  of  notable  canvases, 
but  none  possesses  such  magnificent  collections 
of  Egyptian  antiquities,  of  Japanese  pottery, 
sculpture  and  metal  work,  Greek  and  Roman 
coins  as  may  now  be  seen  in  Boston’s  repository 
of  art-objects.  Nevertheless,  the  lover  of  the 
modern  school  of  painting,  including  the  best 
America  has  produced,  may  visit  this  museum 
with  profit.  Mrs.  Addison,  a resident  of  Boston, 
has  had  exceptional  opportunities  to  study  the 
diversified  contents  of  this  temple  of  art,  and  in 
her  work  has  shown  rare  comprehension,  dis- 
cernment, frankness  and  erudition,  in  treating 
a not  altogether  imposing  subject.  Her  effort 
is  largely  a survey  of  the  general  features  of  the 
various  departments,  interspersed  with  individual 
comments,  calculated  to  prepare  the  visitor  to 
enjoy  what  awaits  him  in  this  new  and  superb 
museum  of  art.  Her  initial  chapter  relates 
in  a delightful  manner  the  history  of  American 
art  up  to  the  present  time.  The  volume  is  a 
superb  example  of  the  book-binder’s  art. 


Modern  Telephotography.  By  Captain 
Owen  Wheeler,  F.  R.  P.  S.  i2mo.  Original 
photographs  by  the  author.  Price,  paper, 
$.75;  cloth,  $1.25.  London:  Ross  Ltd., 
Clapham  Common;  American  agent:  George 
Murphy,  57  East  9th  Street,  New  York. 

Owing  to  the  present-day  tendency  among 
amateurs  to  practice  only  those  phases  of  photog- 
raphy that  call  for  the  minimum  exertion,  certain 
branches  of  the  art,  notably  telephotography,  are 
neglected.  The  time  is  at  hand  when  the  tak- 
ing of  distant,  objects  will  engage  the  attention 
of  every  serious  worker,  for  the  value  of  the 
results  to  be  attained  with  the  long-distance  lens 
cannot  easily  be  overestimated.  The  apparatus 
necessary  for  successful  work  is  by  no  means 
formidable  or  complex,  and  calls  only  for  aver- 
age skill  and  experience.  Already  tele-photo 
lenses  of  the  highest  efficiency  are  available. 
Opportunities  of  inviting  and  manifold  character 
await  the  practitioner  and  a trustworthy  guide 
to  successful  work  is  at  his  disposal.  The  author 
has  given  in  simple  language  a thoroughly 
practical  exposition  of  telephotography,  describ- 
ing in  six  chapters  the  necessary  equipment  and 
its  application  to  various  uses.  The  numerous 
illustrations  are  technically  admirable  and  pic- 
torially  interesting  and  greatly  enhance  a work 
which  is  a distinct  addition  to  a branch  of 
photography  which  is  at  once  novel,  attractive 
and  profitable. 

What  Pictures  to  See  in  Europe  in  One 
Summer.  By  Lorinda  Munison  Bryant. 
138  Illustrations.  Price,  cloth,  $1.50  net. 
Postage  15  cents.  New  York:  John  Lane 
Company. 

Relatively  few  Americans,  except  connois- 
seurs and  experienced  travelers,  leave  for  a 
European  tour  with  a clear  idea  of  what  they 
are  going  to  see  in  the  way  of  paintings  by  great 
masters.  The  ordinary  sights  are  generally 
included  in  a carefully-planned  itinerary  and, 
in  the  main,  these  are  adequately  covered  by 
the  average  tourist;  but  to  return  with  a hazy 
idea  of  the  world’s  great  masterpieces  in  art 
is  unpardonable.  The  best  guide-books  pub- 
lished afford  little  or  no  help  in  this  particu- 
lar field  of  observation,  although,  indeed,  they 
indicate  the  principal  contents  of  the  different 
art-museums.  What  and  how  to  see,  is  the 
question  admirably  solved  by  the  author.  The 
novice  is  intelligently  prepared  by  being  made 
familiar  with  the  most  noteworthy  pictures  of 
Europe’s  foremost  art-museums  and  their 
authors.  Each  picture  is  explained  in  simple 
but  charming  language  — no  attempt  at  meta- 
physical analysis  — so  that  the  reader,  in  spite 
of  himself,  comes  to  love  it  and  to  entertain  a 
sympathetic  regard  for  the  painter,  generally 
an  extremely  interesting  personality.  The  vol- 
ume clearly  fulfils  an  important  mission  and 
every  one  perusing  it,  even  without  designing 
at  once  to  profit  by  its  helpful  advice,  will  feel 
personally  grateful  to  the  author. 
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Photographic  Affairs  at  Buda-Pesth 

Early  this  year  an  exposition  was  arranged 
in  the  “Little  Galleries,”  Long  Acre,  London, 
of  pictorial  photographic  work  by  Hungarian 
amateurs  which  attracted  a good  deal  of  at- 
tention. Up  to  that  time  one  had  seen  but 
little  or  nothing  of  the  work  produced  on  the 
Hungarian  “Globe,”  as  the  Austrians  sarcastic- 
ally, but  somewhat  jealously,  say.  In  fact,  one 
had  never  or  even  heard  of  some  of  these  men 
who  were  then  represented  by  a most  remarkable 
collection  of  pictorial  work.  This  little  collec- 
tion emanated  from  members  of  the  Hungarian 
National  Union  of  Amateur  Photographers. 
This  same  body  of  men  opened  their  Inter- 
national Photographic  Exposition  in  Buda- 
Pesth  early  in  June  in  the  magnificent  galleries 
of  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts,  which  had  been 
placed  at  their  disposal  by  the  municipality  of 
Buda-Pesth. 

Aided  by  government  recognition  and  support 
the  exposition  proved  to  be  a great  success  — 
artistically  as  well  as  financially.  A high  degree 
of  taste  has  been  shown  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  galleries  and  the  hanging  of  the  pictures. 
The  result  is  highly  pleasing  and  may  well  serve 
as  an  object-lesson  to  organisers  of  future 
expositions  — how  pictures  should  be  displayed 
in  order  to  obtain  the  best  effect.  A feature  of 
the  exposition  are  the  single  rooms  devoted  to 
a few  well-known  exhibitors.  The  decoration 
of  each  of  these  rooms  has  been  carried  out 
according  to  the  individual  design  of  each  ex- 
hibitor and  the  effect  is  eminently  satisfactory. 
Such  rooms  have  been  accorded  to  the  following: 
Rudolph  Duehrkoop,  Frank  Eugene  Smith, 
Nicola  Perscheid,  E.  O.  Hoppe  and  the  Lehr  & 
Versuchs-Anstalt,  Munich. 

America,  England,  Germany,  Austria,  France, 
Russia,  Switzerland  and  Sweden  are  represented 
by  contributions  from  their  leading  workers. 
The  most  complete  and  interesting  collections 
are  doubtless  those  sent  from  America  and 
England.  To  the  work  of  these  two  countries 
has  been  given  the  place  of  honor  in  the  central 
“Room  of  State.”  Of  the  American  workers 
the  productions  by  Wm.  H.  Castle,  John 
Chislett,  R.  T.  Dooner,  Wm.  Shewell  Ellis, 
F.  R.  Fraprie,  A.  Thibaudeau,  Wm.  H.  Zerbe,  S. 
S.  Skolfield,  Wilfred  A.  French  and,  particularly, 
those  of  the  Buffalo  and  Philadelphia  coteries, 
have  caused  great  and  sincere  admiration  from 
the  general  public  and  most  favorable  comment 
in  Buda-Pesth  art-circles.  Germany,  though 
well  represented  numerically,  is  hardly  as  strong 
as  I expected  to  find  her,  while  the  Austrian 
work  — excepting,  perhaps,  the  collection  of  the 
Vienna  Photo-Club,  which  shows  a certain 
weakness  due  to  laxity  of  the  selecting  commit- 
tee— is  as  refreshing  as  it  was  last  year  at  Dresden. 


Nalurally  the  main  interest  is  centered  in  the 
galleries  where  the  Hungarian  work  has  been 
housed.  The  three  large  rooms  afford  a splendid 
opportunity  to  study  the  steady  development  of 
the  national  spirit  manifested  in  the  work.  With 
the  exception  of  England  these  pictures  have 
never  yet  been  shown  outside  of  Hungary;  but 
it  is  safe  to  predict  that  universal  recognition 
awaits  this  splendid  collection  of  work,  which 
pictures  the  genius  of  the  nation,  its  life  and  its 
spirit.  The  work  of  these  earnest  Hungarians 
takes  one  nearer  to  nature  and  to  the  primitive 
emotions.  They  pursue  their  natural  instincts 
and  follow  the  promptings  of  their  temperaments 
showing  in  many  cases  a more  or  less  Bohemian 
disregard  of  the  conventional.  In  most  cases 
the  subjects,  whether  landscape  or  portraiture, 
have  been  treated  in  a decorative  manner, 
dealing  with  the  composition  in  a broad  and 
vigorous  manner  and  eliminating  all  obtrusive 
detail,  without,  however,  sacrificing  anything 
of  fidelity  to  nature.  The  medium  mostly 
employed  is  gum,  in  many  cases  multicolored. 
The  color-schemes  are  not  always  entirely 
harmonious,  but  broadly  grasped  and  occasion- 
ally attaining  a high  degree  of  poetic  feeling. 

Where  so  much  is  of  interest  I cannot  com- 
ment in  detail  upon  the  works  displayed.  I can 
single  out  only  a few  workers  whose  names  will 
soon  become  familiar  in  future  great  exhibitions. 
Magyar  Rosenberg  Emil  holds  a place  at  once 
personal  and  distinct  in  modern  Hungarian 
photography.  He  is  a man  of  exceptional 
talent,  an  enthusiastic  worker  and  of  a happy 
and  genial  temperament.  Rudolf  Balog’s  work 
is  characterised  by  simplicity  in  conception  and 
design  and  harmonious  effects  of  color.  His 
pictures  are  imbued  with  the  very  breath  of 
winter  and  the  still  snow-laden  atmosphere. 
An  absolute  newcomer,  even  in  Hungary,  is 
Hugo  Weiss.  He  is  a professional  photographer 
in  a small  country-town  near  the  Servian  frontier. 
The  collection  of  twelve  pictures  which  he  sent 
reveals  an  artist  born  and  bred.  He  has  a 
remarkable  style  of  his  own  and  in  every  picture 
we  seem  to  feel  his  presence. 

In  passing  on  to  the  portraits  I must  mention 
some  very  fine  work  by  Mate  Olga,  Gaiduschek 
Erzsi,  Szdkely  Aladar,  Pecsi  Joszef  (a  pupil 
of  Frank  Eugene),  Revesz  Zoltan  and  one  or 
two  others.  The  work  of  Widder  Frigyes  is 
strongly  marked  by  personal  sentiment  and  im- 
agination, as  well  as  by  high  intellectual  tone  and 
dignity.  The  beautiful  landscape  by  Hoffmann 
Viktor,  the  indefatigable  secretary,  is  remarkable 
for  its  refined  simplicity.  He  has  a fine  sense 
and  a fervent  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in 
nature.  The  work  of  Nagyrevi  Haranghy 
Gyorgy  has  also  left  a most  favorable  impression 
upon  me.  Other  interesting  exhibitors  are: 
Kankovszky  Ervin,  Szendo  Jeno  Istvan  Bellhazy 
Imre,  Basca  Andras,  Semsey  Bela  and  Faix 
Jaques.  All  these  men  tell  something  new. 

The  Buda-Pesth  International  Photographic 
Exhibition  certainly  ranks  amongst  the  v . rybest 
expositions  held  during  the  last  few  yea  r : 


WITH  THE  TRADE 


A Comprehensive  Catalog 

The  illustrated  price-list  of  photographic  ap- 
paratus and  materials,  1910-11,  just  issued  by 
George  Murphy,  the  veteran  New  York  stock- 
dealer,  merits  the  serious  consideration  of  every 
member  of  the  craft.  The  288  pages  are  devoted 
to  carefully-selected,  high-class  apparatus,  lenses 
and  accessories  of  every  description,  every 
reasonable  need  of  the  professional  and  amateur 
practitioner  being  catered  to.  Mr.  Murphy 
himself  is  sole  American  agent  for  Ross  Lenses, 
Autotype  Carbon  Tissue,  Wynne’s  Exposure- 
Meters,  Watson  Antinous  Releases  and  other 
important  specialties,  and  his  reputation  for 
doing  business  is  of  the  highest.  As  important 
as  any  photographic  text-book  is  this  up-to-date, 
well-arranged  and  comprehensive  catalog,  a 
veritable  encyclopedia  of  photographic  imple- 
ments and  materials,  a copy  of  which  will  be 
sent  to  any  one  on  receipt  of  10  cents  (for  postage). 
Williams,  Brown  & Earle  Incorporated 

The  well-known  dealers  in  photographic 
supplies,  Williams,  Brown  & Earle,  of  Philadel- 
phia, have  notified  the  trade,  under  date  of 
June  15,  1910,  that  by  July  1,  1910,  they  will 
be  changed  into  a corporation  known  as  Wil- 
liams, Brown  & Earle,  Incorporated.  The 
officers  of  this  new  corporation  are  Henry  S. 
Williams,  president;  N.  Howland  Brown,  vice- 
president,  and  Morris  Earle,  secretary  and 
treasurer,  these  being  the  members  of  the  old 
firm.  The  firm  will  continue  to  manufacture, 
import  and  supply  engineering,  optical,  photo- 
graphic and  scientific  instruments  and  all  material 
pertaining  to  the  photographic  trade,  including 
the  well-known  Isostigmar  Lenses,  which  are 
designed  for  all  kinds  of  regular  camera-work. 

Bargains  in  Lenses  and  Supplies 

The  latest  bargain-list  issued  by  the  St. 
Louis-Hyatt  Photo-Supply  Co.,  of  St.  Louis, Mo., 
offers  photographic  goods  of  every  description  — 
lenses,  cameras,  print-cutters,  studio  and  dark- 
room accessories,  etc. — all  exceptionally  low 
for  cash.  As  this  firm  is  the  largest  and  oldest 
photographic  supply-house  in  the  West  — having 
been  established  forty  years  ago  — and  managed 
by  men  of  large  business-experience  and  practic- 
ing honorable  methods,  the  reputation  of  the 
firm  is  most  flattering.  It  is  well  known  they 
carry  the  largest  and  best  assortment  of  photo- 
graphic goods  of  every  description  that  can 
possibly  be  found  in  any  supply-house  in  this 
country,  and  cater  only  to  those  who  want  the 
best  goods,  as  well  as  the  best  service.  Any 
one  needing  photographic  supplies  and  wishing 
to  purchase  as  economically  as  possible  should 
send  for  the  regular  price-list  and  also  for  a copy 
of  the  bargain-list  above  mentioned. 


Burke  & James’  New  Building 

Below  is  presented  a picture  of  the  stately 
and  commodious  structure  which  is  now  being 
erected  for  Burke  & James,  the  well-known 
dealers  in  photographic  supplies.  This  new, 
modern  building  is  to  occupy  the  north-west 
corner  of  East  Ontario  Street  and  Fairbanks 
Court,  Chicago.  On  the  Ontario  Street  en- 
trance an  imposing  vestibule,  finished  in  Italian 
marble,  leads  to  the  central  stairway.  The 
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dimensions  of  the  building  will  be  194  by  100 
feet.  Twelve  years  ago  the  firm  employed  eight 
persons  in  a small  room.  It  now  has  three 
factories  at  West  Jackson  Blvd.  and  South 
Desp  lanes  Street,  where  over  two  hundred 
persons  are  employed.  This  demonstrates  the 
enviable  success  of  a firm  always  known  for  its 
enterprise  and  constant  desire  to  be  up-to-date 
and,  above  all,  to  earn  — which  it  has  — univer- 
sal approval  for  high  and  exemplary  business- 
methods. 

An  Exceptional  Bargain 

While  we  invite  attention  of  the  inquiring 
purchaser  to  a really  exceptional  opportunity 
among  the  classified  “ads”  of  this  issue,  we 
cannot  but  regret  that  the  owner,  a well-known 
worker,  is  compelled  to  relinquish  his  superb 
photographic  equipment  on  account  of  ill  health. 

A New  Photographic  Dealer 

Mr.  Otto  Goerz  announces  that  he  has 
opened  an  establishment  for  the  importation  and 
exportation  of  photographic  supplies  at  39  West 
42d  Street,  New  York  City.  His  specialty  will 
be  American  and  European  cameras  fitted  with 
high-grade  lenses.  A department  of  Mr. 
Goerz’s  business  will  be  devoted  to  photo- 
finishing. Invitation  to  inspect  Mr.  Goerz’s 
place  of  business  is  extended  to  practitioners 
in  general  and  members  of  the  trade. 
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A New  Chicago  Supply-House 

The  Multiscope  & Film  Company,  of  Bur- 
lington, Wisconsin,  wishes  to  advise  its  customers 
that  it  has  changed  its  name  to  the  Partee  Photo- 
Supply  Company,  after  the  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  old,  as  well  as  the  new  firm.  Owing 
to  the  rapid  growth  of  its  business  and  desiring 
to  give  the  trade  better  service,  if  such  were 
possible,  the  new  firm  will  locate  at  1223-25-27 
Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago.  The  new  quarters 
will  be  stocked  with  fresh,  up-to-date  photo- 
graphic supplies,  including  several  important 
specialties.  The  manufacture  of  the  famous 
A1 -Vista  Cameras  will  be  continued  and  its  well- 
known  high  qualities  strictly  maintained.  We 
are  informed  that  one  of  these  Al-Vista  Cameras 
was  purchased  by  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  of 
Washington,  for  the  Roosevelt  Expedition  in 
Africa  and  was  used  with  great  success  on  that 
successful  and  memorable  enterprise.  As  an 
evidence  of  the  extended  use  of  this  camera  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  chief  engineer  of  the 
Siberian  Railroad  recently  asked  that  an  Al- 
Vista  Camera  be  sent  him,  as  he  had  seen  one 
used  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Amazon  in  South 
America  and  was  very  much  impressed  with  the 
work  it  accomplished. 

A Novel  Telephoto  Attachment 

The  trade  and  practitioners  will  be  interested 
in  a telephoto  attachment  adapted  to  any  type 
of  camera-lens  manufactured  and  put  on  the 
market  by  the  Standard  Optical  Company,  of 
Newark,  N.  J.  The  same  gives  the  enlargement 
indicated  in  the  company’s  advertisement  appear- 
ing in  this  issue,  and  can  be  attached  or  removed 
without  in  the  least  disturbing  the  film.  So  far 
as  known  no  other  device  on  the  market,  today, 
is  said  to  accomplish  this  result.  As  there 
seems  to  be  a big  field  for  such  an  article,  this 
telephoto  front  will,  doubtless,  meet  a ready 
sale,  particularly  as  the  price  is  quite  moderate. 

The  Sylvar  Cameras 

It  was  our  pleasure,  recently,  to  inspect  the 
f x 5 J post  card  size  of  this  type  of  camera 
imported  and  supplied  to  dealers  in  this  country 
bv  G.  Gennert,  24  East  13th  Street,  New  York 
City.  This  particular  camera  is  wonderfully 
simple,  compact  and  retails  at  $60.  At  the 
price  it  includes  more  than  similar  cameras  at 
even  a higher  price.  It  is  made  of  aluminum 
and  nickeled  steel  and,  therefore,  very  light, 
but  thoroughly  well  constructed,  durable  and 
neatly  finished.  It  is  equipped  with  a Sylvar 
anastigmat  lens  working  at  f/6.8  fitted  into 
a Compound  Shutter.  It  is  adapted  to  both 
plates  and  film-pack.  A unique  feature  is  the 
rising  and  falling  front,  which  is  worked  by  a 
vertical  side  lever.  It  has  bellows  sufficient 
for  photographing  objects  extremely  near  or 
for  using  the  rear  half  of  the  lens,  and  a very 
simple  and  novel  device  for  keeping  the  surplus 
length  of  bellows  out  of  harm’s  way,  i.e.,  con- 
veniently near  the  lens.  The  price  includes 
camera  complete,  six  single  plate-holders,  film- 


pack  adapter,  bulb  and  Antinous  release, 
automatically  extending  focusing-hood,  lined 
sole  leather  carrying-case,  lock  and  key.  Al- 
together Sylvar  cameras,  which  are  already 
enjoying  a deserved  popularity  in  this  country, 
as  well  as  abroad,  are  destined  to  be  very  widely 
used  in  this  country,  as  soon  as  their  merits 
are  better  known. 

Theft  of  Photographic  Lenses 

Appreciating  opportunities  successfully  to 
dispose  of  photographic  lenses  and  apparatus, 
thieves  entered  the  stock-house  of  J.  F.  Adams, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  June  1,  and  removed  35  camera- 
lenses  — most  of  them  of  a desirable  class  — 
and  18  cameras,  also  of  modern  construction. 
Dealers  and  camera-users  are  politely  requested 
to  communicate,  at  once,  with  the  above-named 
firm  in  case  they  hear  that  any  of  these  goods 
are  offered  for  sale. 

Below  is  a list  with  the  number  attached  to 
each  article:  Goerz  No.  8,  series  III,  No.  12496; 
Goerz,  No.  7 Celor,  No.  223034;  Goerz,  No.  6, 
Dagor,  No.  221519;  2 Goerz,  No.  4 Dagor,  No. 
226172-222694;  Celor  & XL  shutter,  No. 
222081;  No.  2 Dagor  & Auto  Shutter,  No. 
222475;  Voigtlander  No.  00,  series  IV,  No. 
50294;  Voigtlander  No.  o,  series  IV,  No.  24595; 
Dallmeyer  No.  3 L,  No.  72052;  Dallmeyer  No.  1 
B,  No.  70952;  Dallmeyer  No.  3,  No.  18071; 
Dallmeyer  6^  x 8£  No.  49690;  Cooke,  6-inch 
III  either  17187  or  16369;  Cooke  6-inch  III  and 
Koilos  Shutter,  No.  11872;  Cooke  SJ-inch  III 
and  Compound  Shutter,  No.  18975;  Cooke  18  P 
Process,  No.  21508;  Cooke  n-inch  III  and 
Volute  Shutter,  No.  17215;  2 sets  6-inch  F.  6.3 
Ross  Homocentric  Cells  No.  67285-68247; 
Ross  No.  7,  Series  B Homocentric,  No.  61316; 
Ross  No.  7,  Series  C,  Homocentric,  No.  62783; 
Ross-Zeiss  Tessar  No.  5,  No.  15354;  Ross- 
Zeiss  W.  A.  5^-inch,  No.  14098;  Ross-Zeiss 
No.  15  A,  No.  1 C,  No.  15470;  Ross-Zeiss  No. 
16  A,  No.  1 C,  No.  14862;  Extra  Rapid  Universal, 
6J  x 8J,  No.  55547;  Zeiss  4x5,  Series  IV,  No. 
574324  W A;  Zeiss  8 x 10,  Series  V,  No.  689838 
W A;  Zeiss  3!  x 4J  1 C,  No.  1083945;  Gundlach 
No.  3,  Series  X,  No.  72658;  Manhattan  Anastig- 
mat 8x10,  No.  253;  Clement  & Gilmore 
10x12,  No.  104071  W A;  B & L Universal 
6£  x 85,  No.  23685  W A;  B & L wide-angle, 
6j  x 8£,  No.  76075. 

Speed  Kodak  4J  x 6J,  No.  22-4;  No.  3 Folding 
Brownie,  No.  47562-B;  Folding  Pocket  Brownie 
No.  2A,  No.  678;  Folding  Hawkeye  Model 
No.  3 B,  No.  1;  Folding  Hawkeye  Model  No.  3, 
No.  582;  Model  VI  Hawkeye  No.  3,  No.  1014; 
Model  I Hawkeye  No.  1 A,  No.  3411;  Century 
Grand  Senior  5x7,  No  Case,  No.  54675; 
Century  Grand  Senior  No.  43,  5x7,  No  Case, 
No.  58197;  Century  Grand  Senior,  4x5,  No 
Case,  No.  54507;  Century  No.  43,  4x5,  No  Case, 
No.  55269;  Film  Premo  No.  1,  No.  7801;  Film 
Premo  No.  5;  Film  Premo  No.  1,  No.  8700; 
Film  Premo  No.  3,  No.  7608;  Pocket  Premo  C. 
No.  3429:  Star  Premo,  3J  x 4J,  No  Case,  No. 
212;  Folding  Pony  Premo  No.  2,  No.  2587. 
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New  Britain  Camera  Club 

The  New  Britain  Camera  Club  was  organized 
in  February,  1892,  and  has  a total  membership 
of  about  two  hundred  names,  of  which  number, 
however,  only  about  thirty  are  actively  interested 
in  the  club  at  the  present  time.  The  club  meets 
upon  the  evening  of  the  second  and  fourth 
Tuesdays  of  each  month,  at  the  Murray  Studio, 
173  Main  Street,  New  Britain,  Conn.  The 
annual  meeting  and  banquet  is  held  at  the  time 
of  the  second  meeting  in  March  of  each  year, 
and  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  im- 
portant and  enjoyable  events  of  the  club  year. 
The  annual  outing  is  held  on  Fast-Day  of  each 
year  and  is,  weather  permitting,  a representative 
gathering.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  stimulate 
pictorial  work  on  the  occasions  of  these  outings, 
and  to  this  end  prizes  have  been  offered  for  the 
best  three  pictures,  the  negatives  of  which  have 
been  made  on  the  outing.  The  club  has  been 
represented  in  the  American  Lantern-Slide  In- 
terchange for  the  last  fourteen  years,  and  the 
exhibition  of  the  Exchange  slides  form  an  im- 
portant feature  of  the  club’s  meetings.  An 
occasional  print-exhibit  has  been  made,  but  so 
far  no  attempt  to  make  this  feature  a regular 
institution.  The  present  officers  of  the  club  are 
as  follows:  President,  E.  H.  Start;  vice-president, 
Roy  M.  Oles;  Secretary,  E.  A.  Sheldon;  treasurer, 
H.  P.  Richards. 

The  prints  of  the  annual  competition  were 
judged  by  the  editorial  staff  of  Photo-Era 
Magazine,  Wilfred  A.  French,  chairman,  and 
resulted  as  follows:  First  prize  to  A.  W.  Stipek 


for  his  exquisite  picture,  “Misty  Mt.  Carmel”; 
second  prize  to  F.  G.  Patience  for  an  equally 
admirable  print  entitled  “Leafless”;  third  prize 
to  John  A.  Lewis  for  “Early  Spring.”  These 
delightful  pictures  will  be  reproduced  in  an  early 
issue  of  Photo-Era,  together  with  the  annual 
souvenir  banquet  card. 

The  New  England  Convention 
1910  Prizes 

We  have  had  the  extreme  pleasure  to  inspect 
the  formidable  collection  of  loving-cups  to  be 
distributed  to  the  successful  participants  in  the 
competitive  exhibition  — the  pictorial  feature 
of  the  annual  convention  of  the  Photographers’ 
Association  of  New  England,  at  Boston,  July  26, 
27  and  28.  These  ten  trophies  are  simple,  but 
chaste  and  artistic,  in  design,  and  the  Grand 
Portrait  Class  is  open  to  the  world..  It  is  sincerely 
hoped,  therefore,  that  every  New  England  pho- 
tographer will  not  be  too  modest  to  send  his 
best  prints,  all  charges  prepaid,  to  the  committee 
on  or  before  July  21.  Address  P.  A.  of  N.  E., 
Mechanics  Building,  Boston.  For  the  Grand 
Portrait  Class  one  picture  only  will  be  accepted, 
but  it  must  measure  ten  inches  one  way  or  larger. 

Faint  heart  never  won  fair  trophy! 

Remember  that  every  New  England  practi- 
tioner contributing  prints  to  the  pictorial  exhibit 
will  be  given  a handsome  certificate  suitable  for 
framing.  The  number  of  incentives  to  attend 
exceed,  in  number  and  value,  that  of  any  previous 
year. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITIONS 

Information  for  publication  under  this  heading  is  solicited 


Society  or  T itle 

Date 

Entries  Close 

Particulars  of 

Japanese-English 

May  15 

Earl’s  Court,  London 

indef. 

Municipal  Art  Museum, 

Until 

Riga,  Russia 

Sept.  15 

1 

National  Union  of  Hungarian 

May  15 

Amateur  Photographers 

indef. 

Palace  of  Fine  Arts,  Budapest 

Royal  Photographic  Society 

Aug.  19 

R.  S.  Water-Color  Painters’ 

to 

Gallery,  London 

Sept.  16 

The  London  Salon  of  Photography 

Sept.  2 

Aug.  23 

Hon.  Secretary  of  the 

Fine  Art  Society’s  Galleries 

to 

L.  S.  of  P.  ' 

London 

Oct.  7 

148  New  Bond  St., 

London 

International  Photographic  Exhibition 

March  1 

Dec.  1,  1910 

Dr.  A.  Prochoroff, 

Moscow,  Russia 

to 

Secretary 

May  1,  19 1 1 

Moscow,  Russia 
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ON  THE  GROUND-GLASS 


A Critique  by  C.  H.  Claudy 

Some  of  the  larger  popular  magazines  have 
occasionally  printed  articles  intended  to  describe 
photographic  pictorial  conditions  in  America. 
Very  few  of  these  effusions  have  been  either 
accurate  or  interesting,  for  the  writer  was 
generally  a person  lacking  in  information  or 
technical  knowledge  to  handle  the  subject  prop- 
erly. In  most  cases  the  writer  was  swayed  by 
prejudice  to  such  an  extent  that  his  statements 
were  never  taken  seriously  by  those  who  really 
knew. 

It  was,  therefore,  refreshing  to  read  the  very 
temperate  and  carefully-considered  paper,  “Por- 
traiture with  the  Camera,”  from  the  virile  pen 
of  the  well-known  photographic  expert  and 
writer,  C.  H.  Claudy,  and  which  appeared  in  the 
June  issue  of  The  World  Today.  This  ex- 
tremely interesting  paper  is  not  written  in  Mr. 
Claudy’s  usual  breezy  style,  but  cast  rather  in 
a lofty,  serious  mould,  revealing  ideas  on  the 
aesthetic  side  of  artistic  portraiture,  doubtless 
a surprise  to  many  of  his  readers. 

Every  portraitist,  whether  professional  or 
amateur,  can  read  Mr.  Claudy’s  article  with 
profit.  It  is  adequately  illustrated  with  prints 
quite  representative  of  the  professional  practi- 
tioners referred  to.  These  are  Frances  Benjamin 
Johnston,  Gertrude  Kasebier,  Rudolph  Eicke- 
meyer  and  Frederick  I.  Monsen,  of  New  York; 
John  H.  Garo  and  Charles  Wesley  Hearn,  of 
Boston;  J.  C.  Strauss,  of  St.  Louis;  Elias  Golden- 
sky  and  Ryland  Phillips,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Harris  & Ewing,  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Claudy  has  exceptional  opportunities 
to  observe  the  work  of  the  photographers  that 
have  imparted  lustre  to  the  profession  and,  in 
recognizing  the  achievements  of  these  masters, 
he  makes  out  a pretty  strong  case  in  favor  of 
photography  as  an  art. 

How  to  Write  Letters  that  Win 

How  many  of  us  write  letters  that  are  uni- 
formly successful  ? Very  few.  Quite  often  an 
important  letter  misses  its  object  because  of  some 
inherent  weakness  of  its  contents.  Perhaps  it 
lacked  lucidity,  force  or  brevity.  The  author 
of  the  above-mentioned  work  seems  to  have 
made  a close  study  of  such  ineffective  com- 
munications and  endeavors  to  show  how  the 
faults  may  be  remedied.  The  photo-dealer, 
the  photographer  or  any  business  man,  who 
has  something  to  sell  and  wishes  to  make  every 
letter  a telling,  convincing  argument  productive 
of  results,  is  advised  to  acquaint  himself  with 
the  helpful  information  furnished  by  this  book, 
which  may  be  procured  of  the  publishers  of 
“System,”  New  York  City. 


An  Unmarked  Newspaper 

Some  one  was  thoughtful  enough  to  send  the 
editor  a copy  of  the  New  York  Evening  Telegram 
of  February  2,  1910,  enclosing  a long,  narrow 
strip  of  paper  — title  of  a carbonette  photo- 
graph, published  by  Hanfstaengl,  of  Munich,  of 
“Beata  Beatrix,”  a painting  by  Dante  Gabr. 
Rossetti.  The  newspaper  was  not  marked,  and 
was  accompanied  by  no  explanation,  whatever. 
The  sender  will  kindly  supplement  his  courtesy 
by  the  necessary  information  and  receive  the 
thanks  of  the  editor. 

The  Length  of  an  Interval 

“Wait  just  a second!”  “Hold  on  a minute!” 
How  many  camerists,  like  millions  of  other  folks, 
have  not  been  greeted  with  these  ill-considered 
requests.  Of  course,  they  belong  in  the  category 
of  extravagant  expressions  to  which  we  Ameri- 
cans are  prone.  The  manager  of  a local  tele- 
phone exchange  confided  to  the  editor,  recently, 
that  on  several  occasions  he  had  been  severely 
criticised  by  certain  subscribers  for  presuming 
to  accomplish  in  one  second,  what  was  found  to 
consume  nearly  one  minute.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  said  he  was  sincerely  thanked  by  the  same 
parties  for  serving  them  in  five  seconds  instead 
of  the  sixty  counts  he  requested  them  to  wait. 
Photographers  realize,  as  much  as  any  class 
possibly  can,  the  value  of  short  intervals  of  time. 
They  estimate  them  before  the  camera  and  in  the 
field.  Long  exposures,  comprising  from  one  to 
three  minutes,  accustom  specialists  of  interiors 
to  appreciate  long  intervals;  hence  they  smile 
when,  before  entering  a street-car,  the  con- 
ductor extends  a forbidding  hand,  exclaiming, 
“Wait  a second!”  or,  for  the  same  consumption, 
of  time,  (say,  five  seconds)  “Just  a minute, 
please!” 

No.  O Folding  Kodak 

The  success  attending  an  ad  in  Photo-Era 
is,  oftentimes,  embarrassing  by  the  number  of 
returns.  In  the  case  of  an  “ ad  ” for  No.  o Fold- 
ing Pocket  Kodak  the  advertiser  received  such  a 
large  number  of  replies  that  he  is  willing  that 
the  readers  of  Photo— Era  should  profit  thereby. 
Therefore,  any  one  who  desires  to  obtain  one 
of  these  Kodaks,  in  order  to  convert  it  into  a 
small  high-speed  camera,  as  described  and 
illustrated  by  Wilfred  H.  Schoff,  in  the  March 
issue  of  Photo-Era,  need  not  advertise  for  one, 
as  this  office  will  gladly  furnish  him  with  an 
address  of  a reliable  source. 

N? 

To  compose  is  to  coordinate  the  elements  of  a 
work  and , in  general,  adapt  it  to  the  needs 
which  it  must  satisfy  and  to  the  ideas  and  senti- 
ments which  it  must  translate. 
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ONE  OF  MANY 


Dear  Mr.  French: — 


Cupertino,  California, 

December  17,  1909. 


I wish  to  convey  to  you  my  appreciation  of  1909 
Photo-Era,  and  I hope  you  will  be  able  to  maintain 
its  high  literary  and  artistic  standard  during  the  years  to 
come. 

I admire  your  cosmopolitanism,  your  true  feeling  for 
the  beautiful,  that  enables  you  to  place  before  us  so 
many  charming  and  fascinating  illustrations  by  world- 
famous  photographers. 

How  much  better  this  is  than  a narrow  nationalism 
that  refuses  to  acknowledge  any  merit  outside  its  own 
boundaries. 

I like  the  tone  of  your  journal  — it  is  thoroughbred, 
calm,  rational,  clean,  discriminating;  encouraging  the  right, 
discountenancing  the  wrong. 

The  commercial  section  of  your  journal  reflects  credit 
on  your  judgment,  it  is  managed  with  so  much  tact  and 
manly  dignity,  in  striking  contradistinction  to  those 
degenerates  who  scream  so  loudly  for  the  almighty  dollar, 
regardless  of  every  one’s  nerves  and  sensibilities. 

All  things  considered,  I think  Photo-Era  is  a model 
production  well  nigh  perfect.  It  is  a credit  to  photography, 
a fine  advertisement  to  Boston,  an  aid  to  civilization,  and 
a joy  to  all  who  understand  a good  thing  when  they 
see  it. 

Wishing  you  every  prosperity, 

Cordially  yours, 

CLAUDE  H.  SIMSON. 


This  letter,  entirely  unsolicited  and  from  a stranger,  was  received  by 
the  publisher  of  PHOTO-ERA  during  Christmas  week 
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THEODORE  EITEL 


HOW  well  the  poet  and  composer 
are  consorted  in  artistic  marriage 
in  portraying  the  infinite  beauty 
of  the  forest,  is  shown  in  the  fine  chorus 
for  male  voices  by  Mendelssohn,  who  set 
the  words  of  von  Eichendorff  to  music : 

“ Wer  hat  dich,  du  schoner  Wald 
Aufgebaut  so  hoch  da  droben  ? 

Wohl  den  Meister  will  ich  loben 
So  lang  noch  meine  Stimm’  erschallt! 

“ Was  wir  still  gelobt  im  Wald 
Wollen’s  draussen  ehrlich  halten; 

Ewig  bleiben  treu  die  Alten, 

Bis  das  letzte  Lied  verhallt. 

Lebe  wohl,  lebe  wohl! 

Schirm  dich  Gott,  dugriiner  Wald!” 

And  the  native  heath  of  the  poet  and 
composer  has  heeded  the  closing  words  of 
the  choral  — “Fare  thee  well,  fare  thee 
well ! God  protect  thee,  stately  wood ! ” — 
for  Germany,  with  commendable  energy 
and  foresight,  has  done  wonderful  things 
in  the  study  of  forestry.  The  spirit  of  con- 
servation and  preservation  has  been 
abroad  in  this  land,  and  has  left  its  prac- 
tical impress,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
photographic  pictoriahst  of  the  “Vater- 
land”  has  abundant  opportunity  to  gratify 
an  inborn  reverence  for,  and  chance  to 
portray,  the  many  splendid  examples  of 
forest. 

Our  own  land  is  now,  at  last,  becoming 
awakened  to  the  necessity  to  conserve 


its  immense  and  grand  primeval  forests. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  nation,  at  large,  will 
realize  the  value  and  import  of  the  move- 
ment before  it  is  yet  too  late,  when  our 
land  would  be  deprived  of  a great  source 
of  revenue,  and  the  principal  source  of 
terrestrial  beauty  would  be  lost. 

The  trees,  which  have  inspired  so  many 
poets,  musicians  and  painters,  have  served 
as  the  principal  pictorial  material  for  the 
student  of  photography,  more  particularly 
him  who  has  intimately  communed  with 
these  stately  evidences  of  nature’s  handi- 
craft. An  artist  cannot  paint  what  he 
cannot  understand,  a portrait-painter  can- 
not delineate  the  whole  man  unless  he 
comprehend,  at  least,  something  of  his 
character,  aims  and  failings.  Hence  the 
photographer  cannot  effectively  reproduce 
the  trees  he  has  before  him,  unless  he 
understands  their  habits  and  their  peculi- 
arities. Trees  and  the  woods  must  be- 
come his  friends;  like  the  Duke  and  his 
lords  in  “As  You  Like  It”  he  must  lie 
“under  the  greenwood-tree,”  feeding  his 
melancholy  by  a song  with  Monsieur 
J aques : 

“Here  shall  he  see 

No  enemy 

But  winter  and  rough  weather”  — 

learning  to  know  each  tree  by  its  “ antique 
root”  as  it  “peeps  out  upon  the  brook 
that  crawls  along  the  wood.”  Their 
rustling  will  answer  to  his  thought,  and 
lay  bare  many  a secret  of  their  growth. 
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He  will 

“ In  this  our  life  exempt  from  public  haunt, 

Find  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  run- 
ning brook, 

Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every- 
thing.” 

It  was  a German  poet  who  called  the 
trees  “ Waldharfen,”  for  by  their  music, 
as  well  as  their  magic,  they  have  the  power 
to  awaken  in  us  every  chord  of  emotion 
and  its  variant.  The  dreams,  joys  and 
sorrows  of  man  are  theirs,  too.  The  im- 
mortal artist  Bocklin  has  shown  us  in  his 
masterpieces  these  moods  of  the  tree  and 
the  forest.  How  expressive  are  the  trees 
in  “ Friihlingslandschaft  (in  the  Schack 
Gallery,  Munich)  with  their  silky  garb  of 
resplendent  color.  The  awakening,  the 
birth  of  a new  nature-cycle,  new  life  and 
possibilities  are  the  impressions  which 
trees  and  the  woods  of  spring  bring  us. 
And  how  suggestive  are  the  trees  as  the 
master  portrays  them  in  their  respective 
moods  of  summer  and  autumn  “ Sommer- 
tag”  (in  the  Konigliche  Gemalde-Gallerie, 
Dresden)  and  “ Herbstgedanken,”  of  the 
glory  and  its  vanishing  of  human  life,  only 
to  merge  into  that  Riddle  of  the  Universe 
— Death  — a picture  in  which  Bocklin 
has  given  us  a glimpse  of  that  abyss.  The 
picture  of  all  of  his  works  which  has  made 
him  immortal  is  “Die  Toteninsel.”  In 
this  remarkable  work  of  art  he  has  made 
use  of  the  cedar -tree  — as  a screen  to  hide 
the  depths  of  this  unknown  isle. 

“Cheerless,  unsocial  plant!  that  loves  to 
dwell 

’Midst  skulls  and  coffins,  epitaphs  and 
worms.”  (Blair.) 

The  fir  suggests  desolation  and,  though 
it  may  be  found  upon  the  trim  lawn  or 
even  in  the  hedgerow  of  a cultivated  farm, 
its  natural  home  seems  to  be  the  exposed 
moorland,  far  from  habitation  such  as  the 
place  Bocklin’s  fantasy  shows  us.  The 
“blasted  heath,”  on  which  Macbeth  and 
Banquo  met  the  witches,  must  have  had 
some  scattered  trunks  of  Scotch  firs. 
The  use  of  this  tree  and  others  of  its  type, 
as  a decorative  feature  and  necessary  ad- 
junct to  any  example  of  noble  architec- 


ture, can  be  seen,  too,  in  Maxfield  Par- 
rish’s colored  drawings  of  the  Villa  D’ 
Este,  Borghese,  Pamfili,  Doria  and  others 
of  these  old  classic  Italian  structures,  and 
the  photographs  of  Mr.  Alexander  Keigh- 
ley which  have  appeared,  from  time  to 
time,  in  these  pages.  Turn  from  these 
examples,  where  a particular  kind  of  tree 
is  used  to  express  mystery,  tradition, 
eternity,  to  those  magnificent  examples  of 
fantasy  and  manual  skill  which  some 
photographers  and  painters  have  given  us 
of  springtime  and  its  beauties  where  trees 
and  wood-clusters  of  another  type  are 
employed  to  describe  their  many-sided 
and  transient  moods  — trees  of  softly- 
blurred  leafage  silhouetted  tenderly 
against  the  delicately-vibrating  sky,  trem- 
bling indistinctly  as  in  a dream-picture. 

Definition  of  a symphony  — a melody 
is  selected  and  played  through;  then  the 
key  is  changed  and  a second  melody  is 
played  through,  then  follows  a develop- 
ment of  these  two  melodies  in  as  many  keys 
and  as  many  moods  and  with  as  many 
embellishments  or  dissections  as  one 
pleases;  then  the  first  melody  is  played 
over  again  in  its  original  key,  the  second 
melody  is  repeated  in  the  same  key,  with  a 
few  bars  of  conclusion  and  the  grand  work 
is  done.  How  suggestive  this  is  of  the 
cycle  which  our  woods  pass  through  con- 
tinually. It  must  have  been  apparent  to 
the  genius  Beethoven  when  he  wrote  his 
Sixth  Symphony,  the  “Pastoral.” 

Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson,  the  able  exponent 
of  art  in  photography  and  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  the  pictorial  movement,  once 
wrote:  “It  is  my  contention,  that  one  of 
the  first  things  an  artist  should  learn  is  the 
construction  of  a picture,”  which  view 
has  been  concurred  in  by  Mr.  Arthur  Dow 
the  artist,  who  declares  that  “art-educa- 
tion should  begin  at  composition.”  We 
will  take  up  this  essential  first,  in  the 
photography  of  trees,  as  on  account  of  the 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
composition  the  searcher  after  the  pic- 
turesque so  frequently  returns  empty- 
handed.  Says  Mr.  Ruskin:  “The  great 
object  of  composition  being  always  to 
secure  unity  — that  is  to  make  many 
things  one  whole  — the  first  mode  in 
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which  this  can  be  effected  is  by  determin- 
ing that  one  feature  shall  be  more  import- 
ant than  all  the  rest  and  that  others  shall 
group  with  it  in  subordinate  position.” 

I.  Every  picture  is  a collection  of  in- 
tegral parts,  each  of  which  parts  has  a 
certain  value. 

II.  The  value  of  an  integral  part  is 
dependent  upon  its  attraction,  and  this 
depends  upon  its  position  with  relation 
to  the  other  parts,  as  all  parts  of  the  picture 
have  some  attraction. 

III.  Those  parts  presenting  no  detail 
can  have  attraction  and  pictorial  value  by 
gradation. 

IV.  An  attractive  integral  part  in  an 
otherwise  empty  space,  has  more  pictorial 
value  by  virtue  of  its  isolation  than  if  it 
had  been  placed  with  other  parts. 

V.  A black  object  on  white  ground  or 
white  object  on  black  ground  has  more 
attraction  than  the  same  on  a gray  ground. 


VI.  The  value  of  any  integral  part  is 
proportionate  to  the  size  of  space  contrast- 
ing with  it. 

The  test  which  any  critical  eye  applies 
to  a photograph,  no  matter  who  its  author 
may  be,  is  balance.  It  is  the  first  demand 
— the  necessary  requisite  to  pictorial  suc- 
cess. When  once  the  ground-work  for 
the  lines  of  a picture  has  been  laid  out, 
planned  according  to  the  dictates  of  the 
laws  of  balance,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter 
to  erect  on  the  same  the  superstructure  of 
light-gradation  and  choice  of  focus. 

The  vertical  division  is  the  more  im- 
portant, as  the  natural  balance  is  on  the 
lateral  sides  of  a central  support. 

In  varying  degrees  pictures  express 
what  might  be  termed  a natural  axis  on 
which  their  integral  parts  arrange  them- 
selves in  balanced  arrangement.  The 
axis  is  the  imaginary  line  which  connects 
the  most  integral  parts,  and  is  the  line 
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which  first  arrests  attention.  There  is  a 
succession  of  planes  in  each  picture,  each 
of  which  has  its  value.  Each  of  these 
planes  is  capable  of  expression  or  accent. 
It  is  the  power  of  the  natural  axis  also,  to 
draw  these  planes  into  intimate  relation- 
ship with  each  other,  to  build  the  arrange- 
ment into  a homogeneous  whole.  If  there 
be  but  one  group  of  trees,  and  there  be  a 
point  of  attraction  in  the  background 
diverting  the  vision  from  such  to  it,  then 
this  line  of  direction  becomes  the  axis. 
The  axis  does  not  merely  connect  two 
planes  within  the  picture,  but  pierces 
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them,  and  the  near  end  of  the  line  has 
much  to  do  with  the  balance. 

The  natural  axis  is  generally  in  a 
horizontal  position,  slightly  inclined,  but 
very  seldom  violently.  In  an  open  land- 
scape the  distant  end  of  the  natural  axis 
should  be  found  above  the  horizon-line. 
This  horizon-line  should  be  located  either 
above  or  below  the  center  of  the  photo- 
graph. In  all  pictorial  compositions  it 
should  be  our  effort  to  conceal  the  balance 
over  the  center.  In  avoiding  the  equal 
division  of  the  picture-plane,  a practical 
construction-idea  is  based  upon  the  strong 
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part  as  opposed  to  the  weak  ones.  This 
idea  assumes  the  weak  part  as  the  center 
of  the  picture.  Any  points  equidistant 
from  any  two  sides  are  also  weak  points. 
The  inequalities  of  distance  should  bear 
a positive  relation 
to  each  other  or 
rather  a mathemat- 
ical ratio,  as  one- 
third  and  two- 
thirds,  two-fifths 
and  three-fifths. 

Those  points  will 
be  strongest  for  the 
placing  of  trees 
which  are  distant 
from  the  sides  in 
most  varied  degrees. 

Good  composition 
will  be  the  result. 

The  reason  for  this, 
is  that  the  two- 
thirds  becomes  an 
integral  part  as  has  the  one-third.  If 
the  larger  is  given  precedence,  it  will 
become  the  more  interesting  of  the  two  ; 
otherwise  it  must  be  sacrificed  to  the 
smaller  part.  On  this  principle  it  is 
evident  (Example  Three)  that  a prominent 
tree,  which  is  exactly  in  the  center  of  the 
composition,  as  here  shown,  becomes  un- 
objectionable as  an  element  dividing  the 
picture  into  equal  parts,  if  tied  in  a 
positive  way  to  that  part  which  carries 


the  principal  interest.  In  Howard’s 
“Sketcher’s  Manual”  is  a formula  for 
draughtsmen  and  painters,  which  photog- 
raphers, too,  may  apply  with  excellent 
results:  to  divide  the  picture-plane  into 
parts  composed  of 
3,  5 and  7 units. 
This  can  be  ap- 
plied in  tree-studies 
where  we  must 
then,  too,  learn  to 
apply  balance  by 
gradation,  without 
which  our  picture, 
while  constructed 
upon  the  proper 
lines  of  the  laws 
of  balance,  would 
yet  appear  monot- 
onous and  uninter- 
esting. Gradation 
will  complete  the 
picture.  It  will 
lend  variety  to  a uniform  repetition  of 
line.  Gradation  as  an  agent  of  light,  ex- 
hibits its  loveliest  and  most  beautiful 
effect  and  becomes  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting elements  of  pictorial  construc- 
tion. With  gradation  we  can  replace 
detail  in  even  very  important  integral 
parts  of  our  photograph. 

Pictorial  forms  are  the  world’s  property. 
The  forms  of  artistic  expression  have 
been  preempted  long  ago,  as  is  very 
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evident  from  a careful  examination  of  the 
old  masterpieces  of  painting  or  their 
reproductions.  In  these  works  the  in- 
tricate knowledge  and  observance  of  the 
laws  of  pictorial  balance  have  all  been 
shown.  “ Study  nature  attentively,”  says 
Reynolds,  the  master  who  uttered  the 
dictum  that  the  preponderance  of  tones 
in  a painting  should  be  warm,  “ but  always 
with  the  masters  in  your  company;  con- 
sider them  as  your  models  which  you  are 
to  imitate,  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  rivals 
with  whom  you  are  to  contend.”  The 
leading  lines  should  carry  the  eye  into 
the  picture  or  toward  the  subject,  along 
the  natural  axis,  which,  at  the  same  time, 
also  furnishes  the  means  of  ingress  to  your 
composition.  Every  pictorial  work  must 
have  an  “open  door”  that  bids  you 
welcome,  inviting  you  into  the  beautiful 
grove  or  forest.  There  may  be  a wealth 
or  mass  of  lines  in  the  contemplated  com- 
position, but  somewhere  in  this  arrange- 
ment, set  apart  and  accented  by  gradation, 
or  tone  of  some  integral  part,  must  be 
the  way  into  the  picture.  Where  this 
entrance  is  in  the  immediate  foreground, 
the  photographer  should  strive  to  avoid 
lines,  which,  though  they  could  not  block, 
would,  at  least,  irritate  one’s  direct 
vision  of  the  subject.  Conceive,  if  you 
can  — for  one  could  rarely  find  a work 
in  pictorial  art  — of  the  foreground  cor- 
rugated with  lines  paralleling  the  bottom 
line  of  a frame.  It  would  be  as  difficult 
to  drive  an  automobile  across  a plowed 
field,  as  it  would  be  for  one  to  force  his 
eye  over  a foreground  of  distracting  lines 
when  the  goal  is  far  beyond.  Avoid 
roads,  fences,  low  walls  in  your  composi- 
tions where  they  run  across  your  image, 
or  bisect  your  image  into  even  or  uneven 
horizontal  parts.  Choose  a view-point 
where  these  same  features  can  be  used  as 
leading  lines  of  a natural  axis  binding 
several  integral  parts  of  your  composition 
together,  tying  the  planes  together  and 
making  for  a harmonious  balance.  There, 
too,  must  be  a way  to  get  out  of  the  picture, 
an  easy,  logical,  pleasing  way  — a path 
-of  beauty  and  memory,  so  that  when  one 
has  emerged,  there  will  be  the  recollection 
of  the  thing  beautiful.  Even  sky-spots  in 


a dark  background  are  air-holes.  They 
are  suggestive  of  distance  beyond.  They 
enable  one,  as  it  were,  to  breathe  in  the 
composition.  With  them  there  exists 
a decided  sense  of  atmosphere.  When 
well  subordinated  they  give  a tree-study 
depth  and  the  effect  of  distance. 

When  no  other  object  can  be  used, 
gradation  is  serviceable.  The  exit  should 
be  so  placed  that,  after  leaving  the  princi- 
pal tree  in  your  forest-study,  the  eye  does 
not  go  straight  back  and  out  through  the 
center.  Guard  the  exit,  too,  so  that  when 
one  has  moved  about  in  the  beautiful 
copse  of  trees,  seen  and  admired  it  all,  he 
comes  upon  it  naturally.  Two  or  more 
exits  are  common  errors,  evidencing  bad 
composition.  Let  there  be  one  exit  — 
noble  and  beautiful  — so  that  one  may 
leave  the  picture  with  a strong  desire  to 
return  and  enjoy  it  all  again.  Henry 
Rankin  Poore,  in  his  admirable  work  on 
“Pictorial  Composition  and  the  Critical 
Judgment  of  Pictures”  says,  “When 
reverie  begins  in  a picture,  one’s  vision 
involuntarily  makes  a circuit  of  the  items 
presented,  starting  at  the  most  interesting 
point  of  interest  and  widening  in  its  review 
toward  the  circumference,  as  ring  follows 
ring  when  a stone  is  thrown  into  the  water. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  in  what  cycles  this 
great  wheel  of  circular  observation  re- 
volves, directing  the  slow  revolution  of  our 
gaze.” 

An  object  may  be  rendered  less  im- 
portant, by  surrounding  it  with  objects 
of  its  own  kind  and  color. 

With  two  spaces  of  equal  size,  promi- 
nence may  be  given  one  by  increasing  its 
light,  by  using  leading  lines  towards  it, 
or  by  creating  a gradation  in  same.  A 
continuous  line  is  more  attractive  than  a 
succession  of  isolated  objects. 

The  attractive  value  of  an  object  in 
scale  of  balance  may  be  weakened  by 
moving  it  toward  the  center. 

The  student’s  insight  into  the  vast 
subject  of  composition  will  be  materially 
aided  by  study  of  the  many  excellent 
articles  on  pictorial  composition  which 
appear,  from  time  to  time,  in  these  pages 
and  with  the  assistance  of  the  study  of  the 
following  works:  “Naturalistic  Photog- 


raphy,”  Dr.  Emerson;  “Art-Essays,” 
John  Burnet;  “Pictorial  Composition 
and  the  Critical  Judgment  of  Pictures,” 
Henry  Rankin  Poore;  “No.  64,  Photo- 
Miniature,”  — which,  though  on  figure- 
composition,  is  very  valuable  to  the  student 
of  tree-photography  — “Landscape  Pho- 
tography,” A.  Horsley  Hinton;  “The  Ele- 
ments of  a Pictorial  Photograph,”  H.  P. 
Robinson,  and,  in  German,  “Die  Land- 
schaft-Photographie,”  Dr.  Adolf  Miethe. 

The  next  important  element  in  the 
successful  pursuit  of  tree-photography 
is  the  selection  of  a suitable  lens.  Here  a 
single  anastigmat  — the  rear  combination 
of  an  anastigmatic  doublet  — working  at 
about  F/12.5,  of  a focal  length  of  2\ 
times  the  base  of  the  plate,  is  an  ideal 
instrument.  Speed  is  no  desideratum 
here,  for  which  reason  a lens  of  F/12.5 
will  suffice.  The  requirements  are  good, 
even  illumination,  perfect  linear  correc- 
tion, as  possessed  by  a good  anastigmat, 
and  the  ability  and  power  to  focus  with 
same  at  will  — as  when  the  occasion  arises 
to  make  the  immediate  foreground  sharp 
and  distinct  without  any  double,  over- 
lapping images,  or  blurred  effect,  and  that 
the  middle-ground  and  distance  shall 
just  melt  and  recede  into  a distance  of 
softness.  And  this  to  be  done  with  a 
lens  which  is  fully  open.  In  fact,  the 
more  one  refrains  from  using  a diaphragm, 
the  softer  and  more  mellow  the  image  will 
be.  This  is  a great  object  to  attain. 
Another  effect  of  the  use  of  a wide-open 
lens,  and  one  which  is  essential  in  the 
photography  of  wood  interiors,  is  the  ren- 
dering of  the  various  planes  of  the  picture. 
Some  good  examples  may  be  seen  where 
the  operator,  with  the  use  of  an  excellent 
rear  system  of  an  anastigmatic  doublet, 
has  chosen  his  focus  in  the  near  fore- 
ground, middle-distance  and  background 
softly  diffused,  not  blurred,  the  whole 
having  an  almost  stereoscopic  effect. 
Such  pictures  give  one  the  impression 
of  space  and  room  and  air.  One  has 
the  sensation  that  here  he  is  walking 
amidst  these  grand  examples  of  nature’s 
handiwork.  Strive  to  get  this  effect  of 
stereoscopy,  this  separation  of  the  many 
planes  which  your  subject  possesses. 


As  a general  rule,  put  your  focus  on,  and 
accent  with  it,  the  principal  integral  part 
of  the  composition. 

Almost  any  size  of  camera  is  suitable  for 
the  photography  of  trees  and  wood- 
interiors.  However,  the  camera  must  not 
be  chosen  too  small.  A 5 x 7 is  a splendid 
size  and  6 \ x 8^  is  even  better.  With 
either  one  of  these  instruments  one  has  it 
in  his  power  to  note  all  the  features  of  the 
composition,  to  study  and  examine  all  the 
parts  of  the  image  and  easier  to  note  the 
delicate  changes  of  focus. 

Then,  too,  when  desired,  these  nega- 
tives can  be  enlarged  to  any  desired  size, 
which,  by  all  means,  should  be  done  in 
the  good,  old  time-honored  way,  viz., 
by  making  a contact  transparency  from 
the  original  negative  and  then  the  en- 
largement, and  from  this  contact  trans- 
parency a larger  negative,  from  which 
latter  prints  may  be  made,  in  any  desired 
media,  after  it  has  received  any  required 
retouching  or  spotting. 

The  original  negative  should  be  de- 
veloped for  softness,  and  a formula  is 
given  herewith: 

A.  Water 10  ounces 

Sodium  Sulphite,  dessicated 2 drams 

Enough  sulphuric  acid  to  turn  blue  litmus 

paper  slightly  red. 

Pyro 1 ounce 

B.  Sodium  sulphite  solution,  test  30° 
hydrometer. 

C.  Sodium  carbonate  solution,  test  30° 
hydrometer. 

To  develop: 


Water 5 ounces 

C 1 ounce 

B b ounce  or  less 

A 1 b to  2 drams 


This  will  yield  fine  negatives,  and  ideal 
printing-plates  for  platinotype  or  carbon, 
a printing-process  of  which  all  good 
negatives  of  trees  and  wood-interiors  are 
worthy.  Select  a rough  type  of  paper  for 
this  class  of  work  which  will  then  show 
all  the  charm,  wonder  and  glory  of  the 
woods  — nature’s  noble  work  of  grandeur 
and  beauty.  Lebe  wohl,  lebe  wohl! 
Schirm  dich  Gott,  du  griiner  Wald. 
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Adjusting  the  Enlarging-Lantern 

C.  WELBORNE  PIPER 


MANY  photographers  get  into 
trouble  over  the  manipulation 
of  the  light  when  using  the 
enlarging-lantern,  and  therefore  it  seems 
worth  while  to  give  some  attention  to 
the  special  conditions  that  govern  the 
attainment  of  good  illumination.  Three 
types  of  lights  are  made  use  of  : the 

small-point  light,  such  as  that  produced 
by  the  electric  arc  or  limelight  ; the 
large  light,  such  as  the  incandescent  gas- 
mantle;  and  the  line-light,  such  as  the 
Nernst  lamp  or  the  edge  of  a flat  oil-flame. 
The  first  form  of  light  is  the  simplest  to 
consider,  as  the  conditions  under  which 
the  best  effects  are  produced  with  it  are 
easily  investigated,  though  seldom  cor- 
rectly described.  By  experiment  it  can 
be  shown  that  when  a lantern  fitted  with 
such  a light  is  working  at  its  best,  then 
the  condensor  is  forming  a real  enlarged 
image  of  the  light-source,  which  image, 
in  the  absence  of  the  projecting-lens,  is 
a long  way  in  front  of  the  lantern,  some- 
times very  near  the  lantern-screen.  When 
the  projecting-lens  is  in  position,  this  lens 
and  the  condensor  work  together  as  one 
optical  system,  and  form  an  image  of  the 
light-source  a short  distance  in  front  of 
the  projecting-lens. 

The  Conditions  of  Even  Illumination 
with  a Small  Light 

If  we  disturb  this  arrangement  by  mov- 
ing the  light  either  nearer  to  or  farther 
from  the  condensor,  then  the  illumination 
of  the  disc  is  no  longer  even;  it  is  either 
lighter  in  the  centre  than  at  the  margins 
or  darker  in  the  centre.  Also  there  may 
be  definite  shadows  cast  on  the  disc  near 
the  margin.  The  cause  of  all  these 
effects  is  spherical  aberration.  The  con- 
densor is  not  a corrected  optical  instrument, 
but  one  in  which  there  is  practically  no 
attempt  at  correction.  By  itself  it  will 
not  form  a sharp  image  in  any  conditions. 
If  we  take  awTay  the  projecting-lens,  then, 
by  adjusting  the  distance  of  the  light  from 


the  condensor,  we  can  get  a badly- 
focused  image  of  the  light-source  on  the 
lantern-screen.  The  disc  surrounding 
this  image  will  then  show  a great  falling 
off  in  illumination  towards  the  margins  of 
the  disc,  this  being  one  characteristic  effect 
of  spherical  aberration.  If  we  draw  the 
light  back  from  the  condensor  we  lose 
the  image  of  the  light-source,  and  obtain 
a disc  bright  in  the  centre,  and  fading 
rapidly  away  towards  the  margins.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  push  the  light  nearer 
the  condensor  the  image  goes  out  of  focus, 
and  finally  disappears,  the  centre  of  the 
disc  appearing  to  be  dark  while  the  margin 
is  bright.  These  are  similar  to  the  effects 
we  obtain  when  the  projector  is  in  use  in 
conjunction  with  the  condensor,  and  the 
light  is  incorrectly  adjusted.  When  the 
light  is  correctly  adjusted,  the  effects 
disappear,  because  the  projector  then  acts 
as  a correcting-lens.  Moving  the  light 
re-introduces  the  effects,  because  the 
projector  is  then  either  over  or  under- 
correcting the  effects  of  the  aberration  of 
the  condensor.  The  dark  shadows  some- 
times produced  near  the  margins  of  the 
disc  are  also  due  to  the  spherical  aberra- 
tion of  the  condensor,  and  when  they 
appear  it  is  a sign  that  the  projecting-lens 
is  not  passing  all  the  light-rays  trans- 
mitted by  the  condensor.  Normally,  it 
should  do  so,  but  if  the  light-source  is 
wrongly  placed,  then  the  beam  emerging 
from  the  condensor  may  be  too  large  to 
pas's  through  an  ordinary  projector,  and 
the  shadows  appear. 

If  the  light-source  is  exactly  central  the 
shadow  takes  the  form  of  a dark  ring  just 
inside  the  margins  of  the  disc,  while  if  the 
light  is  not  central  the  shadow  appears  in 
a crescent  form  on  one  side  of  the  disc 
alone.  Even  when  the  light  is  fairly  well 
adjusted,  the  shadows  will  sometimes 
appear  if  the  projector  is  too  small  in 
diameter.  The  cause  of  these  shadows 
is  fairly  simple.  The  beam  of  light  from 
the  condensor  does  not  form  a sharp  focus, 
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because  rays  passing  the  margins  of  the 
lens  intersect  one  another  sooner  than 
those  passing  through  the  lens  nearer  its 
centre.  At  some  parts  of  the  beam  these 
latter  rays  form  the  bounding  rays,  even 
though  they  have  passed  through  an  inner 
zone  of  the  lens,  and  will  eventually  strike 
the  screen  well  inside  the  margins  of  the 
disc.  The  part  of  the  beam  where  they 
form  the  bounding  rays  is  usually  just 
about  the  position  of  the  projecting-lens, 
and  if  this  is  too  small  to  pass  the  whole 
beam  then  these  rays  are  obstructed  or  cut 
out,  and  so  a shadow  appears  on  the  disc 
inside  the  margin.  Whether  these  shad- 
ows appear  or  not,  therefore,  depends 
on  the  relative  diameters  of  the  light- 
beam  and  of  the  projecting-lens,  and  this 
fact  leads  to  a special  difficulty  when  we 
use  a large  source  of  light,  which  naturally 
causes  the  formation  of  a beam  of  light 
of  large  diameter.  These  shadows  are  not 
very  well  defined  when  we  use  a large 
light  and  a small  projector,  and  it  is  only 
with  the  small  light-sources  that  we  get 
the  sharply  defined  ring  or  crescent 
shadow.  There  is  generally  little  trouble 
in  getting  rid  of  the  shadows  with  the 
small  source  of  light,  excepting  under 
unusually  unfavourable  conditions,  but 
there  is  often  trouble  with  the  large  source 
of  light,  the  use  of  which  demands  special 
consideration. 

Condensor  and  Projecting-Lens 
With  the  small  light  and  a suitable 
condensor,  the  shadows  are  not  likely  to 
be  met  with,  even  with  a small  lens,  when 
the  light  is  in  adjustment.  If,  however, 
they  do  appear  and  cannot  be  got  rid  of, 
the  remedy  is  either  the  use  of  a larger 
projector  or  the  use  of  a different  con- 
densor better  suited  to  the  projector. 
Practically  it  means  that  the  condensor  is 
of  either  too  short  or  too  great  a focal 
length,  and  we  cannot  use  the  same  con- 
densor for  a great  variety  of  projecting  - 
lenses  unless  these  latter  are  all  of  fairly 
large  diameter.  There  is  a very  simple 
reason  for  this:  A very  slight  movement 
of  the  light  makes  a great  difference  in 
the  amount  of  aberration  shown  by  the 
condensor,  and,  therefore,  in  the  width 


of  the  light-beam.  If  we  have  a short- 
focus  condensor  and  a long-focus  pro- 
jector the  light  must  be  very  near  the 
condensor  in  order  that  its  image  may  be 
found  in  front  of  the  projecting-lens.  Its 
image  is  then  much  magnified,  and  the 
aberration  is  very  great,  so  that  the  beam 
of  light  is  much  bigger  than  the  projecting- 
lens.  Some  light  must  then  be  cut  off, 
and  shadows  must  appear.  With  a 
longer  focus  condensor  the  image  of  the 
light  is  on  a much  smaller  scale  of  enlarge- 
ment, the  aberration  is  less,  and  the  beam 
becomes  small  enough  to  pass  through  the 
projecting-lens  without  any  cutting  off. 
As  a rule,  the  projector  in  an  enlarging- 
lantern  is  of  sufficient  diameter  to  get 
over  the  trouble,  and  very  long-focus 
lenses  are  used  only  in  lanterns  designed 
to  take  big  negatives,  and,  therefore, 
fitted  with  large  long-focus  condensors. 
In  the  optical  lantern,  however,  an 
extremely  long-focus  lens  has  sometimes 
to  be  used,  and  then  the  ordinary  small 
condensor  becomes  useless,  so  that  one 
of  the  same  diameter  but  of  much  greater 
focal  length  is  required. 

When  Using  a Large  Light-Source 

Using  a large  light,  such  as  incandescent 
gas,  large-diameter  lenses  are  alone  suit- 
able, and  they  may  not  be  stopped  down 
much.  An  8-in.  lens  at  F/8  is  about  the 
smallest  diameter  that  can  be  recom- 
mended for  a quarter-plate  enlarger, 
while  a 6-in.  lens  (which  at  F /6  is  the  same 
diameter)  is  about  the  shortest  focal- 
length  admissible. 

There  is,  however,  a method  of  using 
small  lenses,  and  the  method  must  be 
considered,  because  it  also  serves  to  cure 
another  trouble  sometimes  met  with  when 
the  incandescent  mantle  is  used.  This 
is  the  appearance  of  an  image  of  the 
mantle  itself  on  the  screen.  Owing  partly 
to  the  aberration  of  the  condensor,  and 
partly  to  the  size  of  the  mantle,  an  image 
of  the  latter,  more  or  less  well  defined, 
can  be  found  at  various  places  between 
the  lens  and  screen,  and  sometimes  on 
the  screen  itself.  The  remedy  for  this  is 
the  use  of  a diffusing -screen  of  ground- 
glass  placed  somewhere  between  the  light 
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and  the  negative.  This  is  effective,  but 
in  some  cases  it  alters  the  whole  of  the 
optical  conditions,  and  it  is  preferable 
to  do  without  it  if  possible.  It  has  the 
fewest  disadvantages  when  placed  close 
to  the  light,  for  in  this  position  it  cuts  off 
less  light.  When  placed  between  negative 
and  condensor  it  is  in  the  worst  place,  for 
it  then  completely  upsets  the  action  of 
the  condensor.  Placed  near  the  light  it 
practically  becomes  the  source  from  which 
the  condensor  collects  the  light;  therefore, 
the  light  and  ground-glass  need  adjustment 
together  when  securing  an  even  disc. 

Apertures  and  Focal-Lengths  for 
Enlargers 

Line-lights,  such  as  the  Nernst,  com- 
bine the  peculiarities  of  large  and  small 
lights;  they  are  large  lights  considered 
lengthways,  and  require  large  projecting- 
lenses,  but  considered  transversely  they 
are  exceptionally  small  lights.  We  are, 
therefore,  troubled  with  sharp  shadow- 
effects,  as  well  as  with  an  image  of  the 
filament,  and  it  is  difficult  to  cure  both 
troubles  at  once.  It  is  quite  impossible 
to  get  a good  disc  with  such  a light  unless 
a lens  of  larger  diameter  is  used,  and  a 


quarter-plate  lens  of  F/8  or  F/i  x will  be 
useless  for  a quarter-plate  enlarger, 
though  it  may  do  fairly  well  with  incan- 
descent gas,  and  work  excellently  with 
limelight.  An  8-in.  lens  of  not  less  than 
F/6  is  a useful  type  for  the  Nernst  lamp, 
and  with  it  an  excellent  disc  should  be 
obtained.  The  oil  lamp  with  the  flame 
viewed  edgeways  is  also  a line-light,  but 
not  so  difficult  to  deal  with  as  the  Nernst, 
on  account  of  the  line  being  wider  and 
much  less  brilliant.  The  main  trouble 
with  this  is  an  image  of  the  flame  on  the 
screen.  Ground-glass  will  easily  cure 
the  trouble  with  the  oil  lamp,  but  not 
necessarily  with  the  Nernst,  though  it  will 
help  matters.  A large  lens  is  desirable 
with  the  oil  lamp.  The  most  common 
complaint  with  oil  is,  of  course,  the  smell, 
and  this  is  difficult  to  avoid.  Careful 
trimming  and  adjustment,  together  with 
absolute  cleanliness  as  regards  the  outside 
of  the  lamp,  are  essential  to  secure  freedom 
from  smell.  The  objective  used  should 
not  have  a vulcanite  iris  if  the  arc  or 
limelight  is  used,  otherwise  it  will  almost 
certainly  be  destroyed  by  the  heat.  A 
good  anastigmat  of  large  aperture  is  most 
desirable,  but  an  F/8  rectilinear  of  fairly 
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long  focus  is  extremely  serviceable.  Size 
being  so  important,  it  must  always  be 
remembered  that  the  shorter  the  focus  of 
the  lens  the  larger  must  be  its  aperture. 
This  is  the  reason  why  6-in.  lenses  of  F/4 
to  F/6  aperture  are  usually  supplied  with 
enlargers;  but,  of  course,  such  a lens,  if 
of  good  quality,  is  expensive,  therefore  a 
longer  focus  lens  of  smaller  aperture  is 
generally  preferable.  A 7 or  8-in.  lens 
of  F/6  to  F /8  is  a most  useful  type. 

Condensor  and  Plate 

The  condensor  should  be  of  the  right 
size  for  the  plate.  If  too  big,  the  light 
has  to  be  farther  from  the  condensor, 
owing  to  the  greater  focal-length,  therefore 
less  light  is  received,  while  only  a part  of 
that  collected  by  the  condensor  passes 
through  the  negative.  This  means  a big 
waste  of  light  and  undesirably  long 
exposures.  On  the  other  hand,  the  con- 
densor must  not  be  too  small,  else  the 


corners  of  the  negative  will  not  be  properly 
illuminated.  A 5+  in.  condensor  is  the 
right  size  for  a quarter-plate,  and  an 
8£  in.  for  a half-plate. 

Setting  the  Enlarger  for  Work 

The  manipulation  of  the  lantern  is  the 
same  for  any  type  of  light.  First  a 
negative  is  put  in  the  carrier  and  focused, 
the  light  being  at  the  same  time  roughly 
adjusted.  The  negative  is  then  removed, 
and  the  light  carefully  adjusted  centrally 
and  at  the  right  distance  from  the  con- 
densor. It  is  best  first  to  draw  it  well  out 
of  adjustment,  so  as  to  get  all  the  shadow- 
effects  well  marked  on  the  screen.  It 


is  then  centred  so  that  these  effects  are 
symmetrical  on  the  screen,  and  afterwards 
pushed  forward  until  they  disappear  al- 
together. A small  light  requires  very  fine 
and  careful  adjustment,  but  gives  the  best 
results.  With  a large  light  there  is  con- 
siderable latitude  of  adjustment,  and  the 
disc  will  be  fairly  even  before  the  brightest 
light  is  obtained.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  every  time  the  scale  of  the  enlargement 
is  altered  the  light  is  thrown  out  of  ad- 
justment and  must  be  re-adjusted. 

The  diagrams  illustrate  the  exact 
method  in  which  the  optical  system  of  a 
lantern  works,  both  diagrams  being 
actually  measured  and  plotted  from  a 
lantern  in  action.  Fig.  1 shows  the 
complete  system:  The  light  being  at  L; 
the  condensor  at  C;  the  negative  at  N; 
the  projecting-lens  at  P;  and  the  screen 
at  S.  The  system  of  condensor  and 
projector  forms  an  image  of  the  light 
source  at  F,  but  in  Fig.  2,  which  shows 
the  state  of  affairs  when  the  projector 


is  removed,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  con- 
densor alone  gives  an  image  at  P,  much 
nearer  the  screen.  The  uneven  distribu- 
tion of  the  light  on  the  screen  is  also  shown 
in  this  figure,  while  Fig.  1 shows  how  the 
interposition  of  the  projector  has  con- 
verted this  non-uniform  illumination  into 
a perfectly  evenly-illuminated  disc.  Fig.  1 
also  shows  the  effect  of  using  too  small  a 
projector.  Assuming  the  diameter  of  the 
lens  at  P to  be  not  quite  great  enough  to 
pass  the  whole  beam  of  light  it  is  apparent 
that  the  rays  marked  a,  b,  c and  d must 
be  cut  out,  and  so  dark  shadows  will 
appear  within  the  margins  of  the  disc. — 
British  Journal  0}  Photography. 
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IN  the  most  instructive  article  on 
“Photography  of  the  Snow”  by 
Mr.  W.  B.  Post  which  appeared 
in  the  March  number  of  Photo-Era 
was  conveyed  — in  a charmingly-mod- 
est  literary  style — many  valuable  hints, 
not  only  to  snow-photographers,  but 
to  others  as  well.  Before  proceeding  to 
take  note  of  one,  in  particular,  and  its 
applicability  to  the  process  of  steaming 
bromides,  perhaps  I may  be  allowed  to 
say  a word  regarding  Mr.  Post’s  pictures 
and  other  splendid  examples  of  snow- 
scenes  which  have  recently  appeared  in 
these  pages.  To  one  residing  on  a sea- 
board where  good  old-fashioned  winters 
are  a rarity  and  who  has,  therefore,  little 
opportunity  to  chronicle  scenes  like  these, 
the  pictures  are  a revelation,  even  in  their 
reproduced  state.  The  delicacy  of  render- 
ing of  the  shadows  is  wonderful,  and  the 
artistic  lines  that  can  be  introduced  by 
merely  trampling  the  snow,  offer  in- 
finite pictorial  possibilities.  Their  re- 
production should  have  great  educative 
influence. 

But  to  my  story.  Mr.  Post  says  — 
“You  can  do  a great  deal  in  your  print 

with  a pencil When  I have  white 

patches  on  a print  that  show  no  detail,  or 
an  uninteresting  sky,  I find  the  pencil  of 
great  value,”  and  goes  on  to  elaborate 
how  he  modifies  his  platinum  prints. 
Personally,  I believed  at  one  time  that  a 
negative  which  required  no  retouching 
and  a print  that  was  secured  without  any 
modification  whatever  were  the  perfection 
of  photographic  art.  From  experience, 
I hesitate  to  accept  this  theory  now. 

The  photographic  lens  or  plate  fails  to 
secure  tone-values  as  we  oft-times  see 
them  in  nature  — though  the  introduction 
of  orthochromatic  plates  and  screens 
allows  us  often  to  come  remarkably  near  — 
and  the  more  faithfully  they  can  be  rend- 
ered by  after-work,  the  more  successful 
will  a picture  be.  With  this  idea  in  my 
mind  I endeavoured  some  time  ago  to 


improve  on  some  bromide  prints,  some- 
thing after  the  manner  adopted  by  Mr. 
Post,  by  pencil  and  india-rubber.  The 
experiment,  perhaps  owing  to  lack  of 
artistic  skill,  was  not  a success.  At  a 
distance  the  pencil-marks  might  not  have 
shown,  but  near  at  hand  they  were  an 
eyesore.  However,  on  reading  the  sum- 
mary of  an  article  by  J.  M.  Sellors  on 
“Steamed  Bromides,”  which  appeared 
in  the  October  number  of  Photo-Era, 
the  idea  came  to  my  mind  that,  as  by  this 
method  practically  a new  surface  was  put 
upon  the  paper,  the  traces  of  hand-work 
might  thus,  as  it  were,  be  veneered,  and 
rendered  undistinguishable  except  on  very 
close  examination.  The  theory  was  found 
to  be  correct. 

After  working  upon  a Royal  Bromide 
print,  strengthening  parts  here  and  there 
with  the  pencil  and  rubbing  down  other 
parts  with  typist’s  india-rubber,  its  ap- 
pearance was  anything  but  artistic.  How- 
ever, by  moving  the  print  backwards  and 
forwards  in  front  of  a jet  of  steam  issuing 
from  the  spout  of  the  domestic  kettle  — • 
not  approaching  too  closely,  by  the  way  — 
the  new  surface  which  the  paper  took  on 
partly  obliterated  the  traces  of  hand-work; 
and  a further  application  of  steam,  after 
the  print  had  been  allowed  to  become 
thoroughly  dry,  accomplished  this  almost 
entirely. 

Microscopical  examination  might  show 
traces  of  pencil-work,  but  even  on  close 
examination  it  cannot  be  observed  and, 
of  the  parts  rubbed  down,  the  same  can 
be  said;  while  the  finish  of  the  print  ap- 
proximates to  that  of  a rich  carbon. 

Royal  Bromide  is  a rough-surface  paper, 
and  is  amenable  to  rather  harsh  treatment; 
but  on  a matt-surface  paper  the  same 
method  — with  this  exception,  that  a 
softer  rubber  was  used  — was  tried,  with 
the  result  that  it  took  on  a surface  akin 
to  that  of  Velvet  bromide,  and  the  traces 
of  hand-work  were  obliterated  with  equal 
ease. 
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A Velvet  bromide  print,  in  the  working 
up  of  which  water-colors  were  used,  was 
submitted  to  the  same  process.  The 
result  was  not  so  satisfactory,,  but  further 
experiment  may  produce  more  pleasing 
results. 

A word  of  caution.  If  the  print  is  held 
too  near  the  steam  there  is  a danger  of  the 
surface  blistering,  and  if  the  process,  even 
at  a respectful  distance,  is  too  prolonged, 
there  is  a similar  tendency.  The  best 
results  are  secured  by  allowing  the  print 
to  get  thoroughly  dry  before  again  subject- 


ing it  to  the  steam,  and  even  a third  or 
fourth  application  will  not  be  detrimental. 
On  the  contrary,  the  quality  of  the  print 
may  be  improved. 

Most  enlargements  require  a little 
working  up,  but  unless  this  is  skilfully 
performed,  it  may  as  well  be  left  undone. 
This  method  may  allow  the  crude  work 
of  one  unskilled  in  art  to  pass  muster,  and 
that  of  the  adept  to  be  entirely  unnoticed 
— art  concealing  art,  as  it  were;  while  the 
latitude  of  artistic  license  may  be  con- 
siderably broadened. 
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Animal-Photography 

JOHN  F.  JONES 


IF  we  should  search  the  world  over 
we  would  find  very  few  people  who 
do  not  admire  some  kind  of  animal; 
and  in  our  travels  how  many  pleasing 
pictures  do  we  see  of  horses,  cattle  and 
sheep  grazing  in  the  green  pastures, 
drinking  from  some  wooded  stream  or 
pool  or  resting  in  the  shade  of  a large 
tree. 

Upon  receiving  a request  to  tell  you 
how  to  photograph  animals  it  was  read 
in  the  presence  of  my  family,  and  in- 
stantly one  of  my  daughters  said: 
“Papa,  are  you  going  to  tell  them  to 
make  a noise  like  a cow  and  then  make 
the  picture?  ” Now  there  is  a little 
humor  in  this  remark  and  also  a bit 
of  advice  that  is  practical,  to  which  I 
will  refer  later. 

The  choice  of  outfit  is  optional  for  this 
class  of  work,  and  I should  not  advise 
other  than  to  say  that  a lens  of  sufficient 
focal  length,  to  prevent  distortion,  is  an 
absolute  necessity.  If  your  lens  is  of 
short  focus  you  will  have  to  keep  far 


enough  away  to  avoid  distortion  and 
later  enlarge  from  the  small  image  thus 
secured.  In  my  own  work  I use  a 5 x 7 
view-camera,  with  ground-glass  focus- 
ing-screen,  and  an  F/6.8  anastigmat 
lens  of  12-inch  focus. 

I shall  attempt  to  tell  you  in  the  course 
of  this  article  how  I handle  and  control 
cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  dogs.  There 
are  two  important  things  that  we  must 
always  bear  in  mind  in  photographing 
animals;  they  are  patience  and  con- 
fidence. The  part  of  patience  must  be 
with  you  and  the  confidence  must  be 
created  in  the  animals,  and  you  will 
probably  be  surprised  to  find  what 
confidence  animals  will  place  in  you 
if  you  are  careful  and  easy  in  approach- 
ing them. 

In  photographing  animals,  if  you  are 
really  serious  about  your  results,  go 
alone  — or,  at  most,  there  should  never 
be  more  than  two  in  the  party.  Some- 
times you  may  need  a little  help  in 
handling  a subj'ect  and,  when  photo- 
ns 
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graphing  cattle  a friend  of  strong  phy- 
sique may  prove  of  service  in  various 
ways,  particularly,  when  the  much-feared 
bull  may  be  in  evidence  and  disposed  to 
make  it  interesting  for  the  camerist. 

Cattle 

The  great  weakness  of  the  beginner 
in  photographing  cattle  is  that  he  gets 
his  impression  from  a large  herd  and  he 
is  not  satisfied  unless  his  picture  in- 
cludes every  animal,  hence  the  result 
has  no  particular  interest,  pictorially. 
If  he  would  select  a few  and  make  a 
study  of  their  actions  and  disposition, 
he  would  have  the  starting-point  for 
a good  picture. 

“ Grazing  in  the  Orchard,”  represents 
cattle  grazing  in  the  springtime.  They 
were  scattered  about  a six-acre  orchard. 
The  landscape  was  selected  while  the 
cattle  were  out  of  range  of  the  lens. 
When  everything  was  ready  it  was  only 
necessary  to  wait  for  them  to  come 
around  and  arrange  themselves  in  a 
way  I thought  worthy  of  a plate. 

I find  that  the  most  pleasing  results 
are  obtained  by  deciding  upon  and 
knowing  what  you  want  before  starting 
for  the  field. 

In  “The  Road  to  the  Barn”  the  land- 
scape was  selected  with  a view  to  having 
the  figure  and  cattle  bring  out  the 
motive  of  the  picture.  First  the  lady 
was  placed  — you  will  notice  a stone 
in  the  extreme  right  of  the  picture  which 
was  used  to  mark  her  position  — and 
later  when  she  came  down  the  road, 
driving  the  cattle  slowly  before  her,  the 
exposure  was  made  just  as  she  came 
opposite  the  stone  referred  to. 

“Waiting  for  the  Call”  is  a simple 
subject,  and  one  from  which  a good 
many  pictures  can  be  made.  Every 
one  who  has  visited  on  a farm  has 
noticed  that  about  milking-time  cattle 
will  gather  near  the  gate  and  wait  for 
the  call.  One  pleasing  feature  of  this 
picture  is  the  color  of  the  cattle. 

Sheep 

Every  one  delights  in  pictures  of  sheep. 
They  are  very  interesting  to  photograph 
and,  being  responsive  to  every  noise  and 


call,  are  probably  influenced  more 
easily  than  any  other  animal.  About 
a year  ago  a prominent  pictorialist  was 
visiting  me  and  he  suggested  that  we 
spend  a day  making  pictures.  As  he 
had  no  choice  of  subject  I suggested 
sheep.  Instantly  his  hands  went  up 
and  he  said:  “Sheep!  Why,  there  is 
only  one  way  to  make  pictures  of  sheep, 
and  that  is  to  have  them  stuffed  and 
placed  where  you  want  them.”  After 
starting  out  I directed  him  where  he 
could  find  sheep,  but  on  joining  him 
a half-hour  later  found  he  had  not  made 
an  exposure  because  he  could  not  get 
near  the  sheep.  I at  once  began  to 
talk  to  them.  Now  this  animal  voice- 
imitation  I can  pronounce  better  than 
I can  write,  but  with  “baa,  baa,”  for 
the  lambs  and  “bah,  bah,”  for  the  old 
sheep  I soon  had  them  answering  and 
following  me.  “A  Family  Group” 
is  the  result  of  five  minutes’  work.  My 
friend  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  woods 
and  requested  that  when  I was  through 
with  them  I should  bring  them  over 
to  him,  so  I called  several  times,  “ Sheep, 
Sheep,  Sheep”  as  a shepherd  would, 
and  every  one  in  the  flock  followed  me, 
and  when  the  exposures  were  made  he 
remarked:  “Well!  That  beats  all  the 
sheep-picture  making  I have  ever  seen.” 
You  will  note  how  completely  I had 
secured  their  confidence. 

I must  caution  you  about  using  your 
focusing-cloth  with  sheep.  Never  make 
any  quick  movements  under  the  cloth 
or  you  will  frighten  them  away.  Al- 
ways be  slow  and  cautious. 

“On  the  Hillside”  is  interesting  in 
that  it  shows  how  sheep  can  be  placed 
by  following  their  paths.  It  was  made 
with  the  assistance  of  a companion, 
and  shows  how  he  sometimes  may  be 
useful.  Sheep,  in  pasture  with  only  a 
few  trees  for  shade,  travel  along  cer- 
tain paths.  We  located  one  of  these 
which  led  under  a small  clump  of 
shade  trees.  Having  found  the  land- 
scape satisfactory  my  friend  drove  the 
sheep  along  the  path  to  the  spot  selected 
and  held  them  until  I made  two  ex- 
posures. One  of  these  was  accepted 
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in  the  Fourth  American  Salon,  and  has 
been  reproduced  in  a previous  number 
of  Photo-Era. 

“Following  the  Shepherd”  is  in- 
teresting as  it  shows  what  a factor 
patience  is.  A person  had  asked  me 
to  make  a picture  of  his  sheep,  to  which 
I readily  agreed.  I found  them  in  a 
bad  location  and  spent  almost  two 
hours  without  any  results.  Finally  I 
resorted  to  the  shepherd  and  a pan  of 
salt.  Some  writers  advocate  the  use 
of  salt  in  the  field,  but  I do  not  as  it 
places  the  sheep  in  small  groups,  which 
is  not  interesting.  I instructed  the 
shepherd  to  let  a few  taste  the  salt  with 
the  result  that  the  whole  flock  followed 
him  wherever  I directed,  and  I secured 
some  of  my  best  pictures  that  day. 
This  picture  is  also  interesting  in  its 
suggestiveness.  Here  we  have  a small 
number  of  animals  that  gives  the  im- 
pression of  a great  number,  for  it  leaves 
to  the  imagination  how  many  more  are 
to  walk  into  the  picture. 

I might  add  a suggestion  here.  When 
working  in  the  field  always  secure  the 
permission  of  the  farmer,  which  will 
seldom  be  refused.  Give  him  a print 
and  you  are  sure  of  an  invitation  to 
come  back,  and  will  probably  get  valu- 
able assistance  from  him  in  placing  ani- 
mals where  you  desire. 

Horses  and  Dogs 

Horses  and  dogs  are  the  most  diffi- 
cult animals  for  me  to  handle  pictorially. 
They  make  good  record-subjects,  and 
sometimes  can  be  used  to  advantage 
arranged  with  children.  Generally  we 
are  asked  to  make  pictures  of  them  for 
commercial  purposes  and  here  the  pho- 
tographer can  show  his  artistic  ability 
by  studying  their  character  and  disposi- 
tion and  noting  the  peculiar  traits  and 
actions  that  are  pronounced  and  pleas- 
ing. 

“Helpmates”  will  appeal  to  all  who 
are  lovers  of  horses;  and  one  who  is 
familiar  with  their  disposition  can  tell 
instantly  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of 
these  horses.  I was  asked  to  make 
a picture  of  them  hitched  to  a wagon, 


and  was  given  the  privilege  later  to 
make  a picture  for  my  own  use.  For 
my  picture  X selected  the  dark  interior 
of  the  barn,  which  made  a splendid 
background  for  the  gray  horses.  This 
picture  afterwards  pleased  the  owner 
much  more  than  the  one  originally 
intended.  You  will  note  the  absolute 
freedom  from  distortion  in  this  picture. 
It  was  made  on  a 5 x 7 plate,  with  a lens 
of  12-inch  focus,  and  covers  a space 
of  only  2x3  inches,  the  view-point 
being  about  forty  feet  from  the  subject. 
It  is  necessary  that  you  have  a lens 
of  sufficient  focal  length  — ■ or  else  make 
smaller  images  which  subsequently  can 
be  enlarged  — so  that  you  will  not 
distort  the  head  and  ears  until  they 
appear  as  long  as  the  whole  body. 

“The  Pet”  presents  the  proposition 
of  controlling  a dog  during  an  indoor 
exposure.  He  was  such  an  active, 
restless  little  ball  of  white  wool,  that 
we  had  to  find  some  means  to  quiet  him. 
Knowing  he  liked  candy  and  cakes  the 
lady  was  asked  to  give  him  small  por- 
tions, each  time  making  him  wait  a 
little  longer,  until  finally  we  quieted 
him  until  he  held  the  position  you  see 
him  in  for  a five-second  exposure. 

Not  long  ago  I made  a picture  of  an 
old  man  letting  down  the  bars  to  let 
the  cows  through  at  milking-time,  and 
as  the  cattle  had  no  contrast  the  resulting 
picture  was  not  pleasing  to  me,  although 
the  cattle  were  nicely  arranged.  I in- 
vited his  son  to  my  home  to  look  over 
my  pictures  of  animals  and,  after  I had 
shown  him  my  best,  he  said:  “Well, 
there  is  none  better  than  the  one  you 
made  of  Father  at  the  bars,  and  old 
‘Roaney’  in  the  lead,  just  where  she 
always  is  when  he  lets  them  through.” 
So  if  you  want  to  keep  on  the  good  side 
of  the  farmer,  be  sure  always  to  get 
the  old  family  cow  in  the  lead. 

In  conclusion  let  me  again  emphasize 
the  value  of  patience  and  confidence. 
To  make  successful  pictures  of  animals 
you  must  be  able  to  control  them,  and 
to  do  this  you  must  study  them;  you 
must  get  their  confidence  and  you  must 
have  patience. 
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On  the  Gullibility  of  the  Amateur  Photographer 
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THE  childlike  trustwhich  the  average 
amateur  displays  towards  the  cata- 
logues of  the  manufacturers  of  pho- 
tographic apparatus  is  a never-ending 
source  of  amazement,  and  oftentimes 
amusement,  to  the  dealer  who  sells  the 
goods  and  to  the  experienced  photographer 
who  looks  on.  The  money  that  is  ex- 
pended each  year  by  the  horde  of  camera- 
buyers  upon  apparatus  that  is  destined 
to  prove,  not  only  of  no  use,  but  a positive 
interference  with  the  aims  of  its  owners, 
would  supply  all  the  intelligent  photog- 
raphers of  the  world  with  high-priced 
outfits,  and  there  would  be  money  left 
over. 

Not  that  the  manufacturers’  catalogues 
misstate  facts,  but  that  the  untutored 
amateur  does  not  know  how  to  interpret 
the  facts.  Moreover,  the  catalogues  do 
not  purport  to  be  text-books,  and  so  a 
great  many  very  important  facts  are  not 
stated.  It  would,  probably,  be  of  little 
avail  if  they  were,  for  there  seems  to  be 
an  aversion  on  the  part  of  embryo  photog- 
raphers to  the  acquiring  of  any  preliminary 
knowledge  with  regard  to  the  apparatus 
they  are  to  handle,  or  the  science  and  art 
they  are  about  to  play  with.  Hence  they 
are  led  into  buying  instruments  unsuited 
to  the  uses  for  which  they  were  intended. 

The  man  who  buys  an  automobile  and 
expects  to  run  it,  at  once  begins  to  acquaint 
himself  with  its  mechanism;  he  sits  up 
nights  delving  into  the  mysteries  of  gaso- 
line engines;  he  learns  the  difference  be- 
tween the  carburetter  and  the  steering 
wheel;  he  familiarizes  himself  with  the 
various  levers  which  control  the  speed  and 
the  gear,  and  he  becomes  acquainted 
with  “the  spark.”  As  a result,  when  he 
takes  his  machine  out  upon  the  road,  he 
makes  it  run. 

Not  so  the  camera-user.  He  has  not 
acquired  any  such  respect  for  this  dainty 
little  instrument  that  is  constructed  upon 
principles  quite  as  scientific  and  delicate, 


if  not  quite  so  complicated,  as  the  automo- 
bile. He  expects  it  to  “go”  by  sleight  of 
hand;  and  when  his  little  black  box  does 
not  “work,”  he  blames  the  plates,  the 
films,  the  lens,  the  shutter,  the  makers  — 
never,  by  any  chance,  his  ignorant  self. 

Probably  very  few  of  us  are  entirely 
innocent  of  these  charges.  Most  of  us 
got  into  photography  by  accident.  Re- 
sults seemed  so  easy  and  accidental  suc- 
cesses were  so  fascinating  that  it  took  a 
long  period  of  blundering  before  we  dis- 
covered that  knowledge  was  a necessity 
to  real  success.  Maybe  we  did  not  begin 
quite  so  far  back  as  the  novice  who  at- 
tempted to  develop  the  ground-glass,  but 
very  likely  we  bought  our  first  machine 
“just  to  take  snaps  with,”  and  the  matters 
of  focal  length,  aperture,  diaphragms, 
shutter-speeds  and  their  relations  to  the 
image  were  as  unfamiliar  to  us  as  Choctaw, 
and  a knowledge  concerning  them  re- 
garded by  us  as  quite  as  unnecessary. 

It  is  true  that  the  demands  on  intel- 
ligence were  not  very  severe,  so  long  as  we 
stuck  to  our  little  fixed-focus  box;  but  our 
very  success  was  our  undoing.  We  soon 
became  ambitious  to  possess  a finer  outfit, 
and  then  our  troubles  began. 

Any  dealer  who  sells  hand-cameras  can 
testify,  if  he  will,  to  the  enormous  waste  of 
money  and  material  that,  year  after  year, 
comes  under  his  notice.  Much  of  this 
might  be  saved  if  more  dealers  were  in- 
telligent and  conscientious  about  giving 
advice  to  customers.  Even  if  some  slight 
temporary  financial  loss  were  experienced, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  long  run 
honesty  and  helpfulness  would  bring  in- 
creased reputation  and  trade.  There  is 
a large  class  of  customers  to  whom  “the 
best”  always  means  the  most  expensive, 
and  the  unhappy  result  is  that  many 
an  owner  of  a hundred-dollar  machine 
is  producing  poor  photographs,  whereas 
he  might  perhaps  have  excellent  results 
with  an  eight-dollar  outfit. 
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SORROW 

What  photographer  has  not  among  his 
acquaintances  the  man  who  has  expended 
from  $40  to  $60  to  fit  his  kodak  with  a 
rapid  anastigmat  lens,  and  yet  has  never 
used  the  diaphragm  at  an  opening  larger 
than  F/8  or  F/ 16  ? He  does  not  know 
that  most  of  his  money  went  for  those 
little  hieroglyphics  F/6.3  or  F/5.6  which 
might  be  the  inscriptions  on  an  Egyptian 
tomb  for  all  he  knows  of  their  significance. 

And  who  does  not  know  scores  of 
rapid-lens-users  — many  of  them  photog- 
raphers of  some  years’  standing  — who 
are  using  anastigmats  of  6 or  7 inch  focus 
at  apertures  of  F/6  or  greater,  and  blaming 
the  manufacturer  or  dealer  because  both 
distance  and  foreground  are  not  in  focus  ? 
Indeed,  in  all  probability  not  even  the 
principal  object  is  in  focus,  for  such  lenses 
will  not  permit  of  “guessing”  at  distance. 
They  require  accurate  focusing. 

One  of  these  photographers  brought 
forth  the  other  day  a picture  of  his  canoe 
that  he  had  taken  on  a camping-trip. 
The  bow  was  all  there,  but  the  other  end 
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looked  like  the  tail  of  Halley’s  comet.  He 
had  used  a stop  of  F/6  with  a lens  of  8 1-4 
inch  focal  length,  taken  the  boat  “head 
on,”  and  declared  there  was  “something 
the  matter”  with  the  lens. 

Does  this  mean  that  rapid  lenses  are  not 
valuable  instruments?  By  no  means. 
They  are  very  valuable  for  the  purposes 
they  are  intended  for,  and  when  their 
qualities  are  intelligently  made  use  of; 
but  in  the  hands  of  the  novice,  who  does 
not  understand  their  characteristics,  they 
are  sure  to  bring  disappointment  and 
failure. 

Now,  how  can  this  disappointment  and 
failure  be  avoided?  How  can  the  ama- 
teur become  an  intelligent  purchaser? 
How  can  he  become  an  intelligent  user  of 
a camera  ? Only  by  giving  a little  study 
to  the  principles  upon  which  the  machine 
works.  There  is,  indeed,  no  need  for 
him  to  burn  much  midnight-oil  over  these 
matters.  A few  hours’  study  of  very 
elementary  text-books,  which  lie,  or  ought 
to  lie,  on  every  dealer’s  shelves,  will  put 
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him  in  possession  of  the  few  facts  that 
he  must  know  if  he  is  to  be  saved  from 
many  sad  mistakes,  both  photographic 
and  financial. 

To  mention  a few  of  these  facts: 

He  must  know  that  a lens  has  a focal 
length,  and  that  this  focal  length  has  a re- 
lation to  the  image; 

He  must  understand  the  term  depth  and 
how  depth  is  affected  by  focal  length: 
He  must  understand  the  significance  of 
aperture,  and  its  effect  upon  depth; 

He  must  understand  the  use  of  dia- 
phragms, or  stops,  and  the  two  chief  sys- 
tems of  marking  them;  together  with  their 
control  of  the  matter  of  depth ; 

He  must  understand  the  relation  of 
aperture  to  exposure,  and  that  it  is  a large 
aperture  that  makes  a lens  “ rapid.” 

When  he  has  gone  thus  far  in  his  educa- 
tion, he  doubtless  will  have  discovered 
a number  of  practical  applications  for 
his  knowledge.  He  will  have  found  out 
that  rapid  lenses  of  6-inch  focus  and  over 
have  very  little  depth  at  large  apertures, 
and  that  the  larger  the  aperture  the  less 
the  depth.  He  will  then  understand  why 
it  is  inexpedient  to’  purchase  such  a lens 
for  general  hand-camera  work.  The 
speed,  for  which  he  will  pay  most,  is 
wholly  unavailable  in  most  cases,  because 
he  must  use  a comparatively  small  stop 
to  get  distance  and  foreground  in  focus. 
Only  in  nearby  subjects,  which  have  no 
distance  or  foreground,  will  his  large 
aperture  be  of  use.  With  the  hand- 
camera  requiring  this  focal  length  — a 
requirement  determined  by  the  size  of  the 
plate  — he  will  find  the  ordinary  recti- 
linear lens  of  moderate  aperture  a much 
more  sensible  investment. 

If  he  studies  the  subject  a little  further, 
he  easily  will  reach  the  conclusion  that 
to  fit  out  a hand-camera  carrying  a film 
larger  than  3 1-4  x 4 1-4  with  a rapid  lens 
is  a waste  of  money;  provided,  it  is  in- 
tended for  general  landscape  or  street- 
work.  If  intended  primarily  for  portrait- 
ure, that  is  another  story. 

Even  if  the  focus  of  foreground  and 
distance  were  not  so  desirable,  the  much 
greater  difficulty  of  focusing  accurately 
upon  the  principal  object,  would  still  make 


these  large  size,  rapid  lens  outfits  unsuited 
to  general  hand-camera  work. . 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  size  of  film 
or  plate  is  restricted  to  3 1-4x41-4,  a 
rapid  lens  becomes  a feature  of  great  value. 
Such  a size  does  not  necessitate  a lens  of 
focal  length  greater  than  4 1-2  or  4 3-4 
inches  and  an  aperture  of  F/6.3  or  even 
larger  can  be  employed  to  great  advantage, 
without  losing  too  much  in  depth.  At 
F/6.3  with  a 4 1 -2-inch  lens,  one  can  work 
if  he  wishes  at  fixed  focus;  with  scale  set 
at  23  feet,  everything  beyond  11  1-2  feet 
will  be  in  focus. 

I know  many  will  cry  out,  “The  per- 
spective will  be  distorted!”  In  reply  I 
can  say  only  that  I have  used  a 4 1-2  inch 
lens  on  such  a plate,  and  have  rarely  found 
any  trouble  from  distortion.  In  case  of 
any  such  tendency  I have  remedied  the 
evil  by  using  only  a portion  of  the  image. 
As  most  amateurs,  who  are  users  of  rapid 
lenses  on  hand-cameras,  make  their  ex- 
posures for  enlargement,  and  rarely  use 
the  whole  of  a plate,  this  bug-bear  of 
distortion  is  not  so  great  as  it  seems. 
The  many  advantages  to  be  gained  seem 
to  me  full  compensation  for  this  occasional 
defect. 

These  advantages  are  very  evident  upon 
a dull  day,  when  one  may  use  a large 
aperture  and  still  keep  depth;  or  when 
it  is  desired  to  take  rapidly-moving  objects 
at  a high  enough  shutter-speed  to  “stop” 
the  motion.  It  often  happens  in  travel- 
ing that  one  comes  upon  the  most  delight- 
ful subjects  on  the  darkest  days  — street- 
scenes  and  moving  humanity — that  cannot 
be  recorded  without  the  rapid  lens. 

Such  an  outfit  is  also  of  great  service 
in  working  with  children  indoors.  The 
focusing  is  very  easy,  or  even  the  fixed 
focus  may  be  used,  and  in  a good  light 
1-10  second,  or  less,  at  F/5.6  will  be  sufi 
ficient. 

From  these  remarks  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  photography  is  “all  in  the 
lens.”  Nothing  could  be  farther  from 
the  truth  than  that  slogan;  yet  it  is  true 
that  the  lens  is  the  part  of  the  photographic 
apparatus  that  calls  for  the  most  under- 
standing and  is  the  least  understood. 

{To  be  concluded.) 
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The  Photo-Secession  and  the 
Independents 

MR.  WALTER  ZIMMERMAN,  of 
Philadelphia,  has,  at  our  request, 
favored  us  with  a letter  anent  the  dead- 
lock between  the  Photo-Secession  and  the 
independent  pictorialists  over  the  coming 
exhibition  at  the  Albright  Art  Gallery  in 
Buffalo.  The  readers  of  Photo-Era  are 
well  aware  of  the  attitude  of  the  Photo- 
Secession  towards  those  not  of  the  fold. 
It  is  always  a cause  for  mirth  to  see  a 
group  of  workers  arrogate  to  themselves 
all  title  to  excellence,  but  it  is  equally 
a'  cause  for  regret  to  see  them  carry  ar- 
rogance to  the  verge  of  insult.  Let  our 
readers  judge  whether  Mr.  Zimmerman’s 
statement  of  the  facts  does  not  prove  that 
in  this  instance  insult  has  been  given. 

Mr.  Zimmerman  writes  as  follows: 

“In  April  of  this  year  a circular  from 
the  Buffalo  Fine  Arts  Academy — Albright 
Art  Gallery,  was  forwarded  to  the  leading 
photographic  clubs.  The  principal  state- 
ments in  that  circular  were  as  follows: 

‘ANNOUNCEMENT 
‘ Recognizing  Photography  as  one  of  the 
mediums  of  expression  in  Art,  The  Buffalo 
Fine  Arts  Academy  will  hold  an  exhibi- 
tion of  Photography  in  the  Albright  Art 
Gallery  in  November,  iqio. 

‘To  ensure  the  best  possible  representa- 
tion, the  arrangements  have  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  that  organization  which 
has  done  the  most  to  promote  this  par- 
ticular branch  of  Art  — The  Photo- 
Secession. 

‘Its  distinguishing  characteristic  will  be 
the  Group  System.  Thus,  in  the  first 
place,  it  will  include  the  representation 
of  a number  of  Individual  Exhibitors, 
selected  by  the  Photo-Secession.  . . .; 
secondly,  ....  prints  from  foreign  coun- 
tries . . . ; thirdly,  there  will  be  a group- 
exhibit  of  the  work  of  Americans  who 


hitherto  have  not  had,  the  opportunity 
to  he  adequately  represented  in  an  im- 
portant exhibition.'' 

“The  concluding  words,  which  I have 
italicized  for  emphasis,  are  distinctly 
offensive.  In  saying  this,  I do  not  make 
any  criticism  of  the  management  of  the 
Albright  Gallery,  since  I do  not  doubt  that 
every  word  in  this  circular  to  the  inde- 
pendent photographers  and  clubs  was 
written  by  the  management  of  the  Photo- 
Secession. 

“Since  its  organization  the  Photo- 
Secession  has  maintained  towards  those 
not  of  the  Photo-Secession  the  attitude 
of  boycott.  The  Secession  has  the  su- 
preme advantage  of  having  a fine  corps 
of  workers,  held  together  by  a dictator. 
There  is  no  government  superior  to  that 
of  a dictator,  when  the  dictation  is  right. 
Not  only  does  the  Secession  boycott  all 
exhibitions  of  which  it  does  not  have  the 
management,  by  classing  such  exhibitions 
as  worthless  or  nearly  so;  but  it  does  not 
hesitate  to  take  over  to  itself  such  new 
members  from  the  independent  ranks  as 
may  please  it. 

“ On  the  other  hand  — and  it  is  bitterly 
to  be  regretted  that  this  is  a fact  — the 
independent  pictorialists  totally  lack  or- 
ganization of  any  kind  whatever  ; but 
the  statement  that  the  independent 
pictorialists  ‘ have  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  adequately  represented  in  an 
important  exhibition,’  according  to  the 
circular  of  the  Albright  Gallery,  per  the 
Photo-Secession,  is  utterly  untenable, 
even  farcical.  There  are  many  who, 
like  myself,  infinitely  prefer  independence 
to  bowing  the  head  to  the  yoke  of  the 
Secession,  who  have  never  suggested  a 
wish  to  have  membership  in  the  Secession, 
and  who  would  refuse  such  membership, 
if  offered;  and  who  have  had  and  do  have 
their  work  hung  in  important  exhibitions. 
I believe  that,  in  all  of  my  writings  upon 
photographic  subjects,  I have  never  yet 
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made  any  suggestion  favoring  my  own 
work;  and  yet  I must  here  say  that  it  has 
been  exhibited  in  a dozen  or  more  art- 
museums.  Messrs.  C.  Yarnall  Abbott, 
F.  Holland  Day  and  Wilbur  H.  Porter- 
field have  larger  records;  and  there  are 
many  other  independent  pictorialists  re- 
garding whom  the  suggestion  of  ‘never 
having  had  the  opportunity,’  etc.,  is 
extremely  amusing.  My  argument  from 
this  statement  is,  that  the  ‘aims  and  ob- 
jects,’ much  boasted  by  the  Photo- 
Secession,  are  in  no  way  different  from 
those  of  numerous  independent  workers. 
And  yet  I must  protest,  for  myself  and 
many  others,  that  the  conditions  under 
which  we,  the  independent  pictorialists, 
are  asked  to  send  work  to  Buffalo,  are 
insulting  in  the  extreme.” 

A correspondence  between  Mr.  Zim- 
merman and  Mr.  Stieglitz,  the  Director  of 
the  Photo-Secession,  left  matters  in  statu 
quo.  The  independents,  therefore,  have 
pretty  generally  refused  to  exhibit,  unless 
the  obnoxious  language  of  the  circular 
were  withdrawn. 

Photo-Era  believes  that  the  many 
groups  of  distinguished  pictorialists,  such 
as  those  at  Buffalo,  at  Grand  Rapids  and 
at  Portland,  should  play  second  fiddle  to 
no  one.  Under  the  circumstances  we 
cannot  see  how  any  independent  worker 
can  participate  in  the  Albright  Gallery 
Exhibition.  Mr.  Stieglitz,  however,  be 
it  noted,  has  shown  — albeit  in  unfortu- 
nate language  — a disposition  to  unbend 
from  his  attitude  of  non-recognition  of 
other  workers.  Let  the  process  go  a 
step  further.  Let  both  parties  to  this 
controversy  come  together  without  ani- 
mosity and  arrange  for  joint  exhibitions 
without  dictation  from  anybody.  The 
time  has  come,  we  believe,  when  the 
Photo-Secession  should  abandon  its 
“holier  than  thou”  attitude,  and  invite 
the  co-operation  of  every  earnest  worker 
on  terms  mutually  satisfactory.  The 
advancement  of  the  photographic  art 
would  thereby  be  accelerated,  for  it  is 
only  by  free  interchange  of  ideas  that  art 
is  furthered.  The  history  of  painting 
shows  that  whenever  an  innovator  estab- 
lishes a school,  progress  ceases.  No 


group  of  workers  can  justly  lay  claim  to 
supreme  excellence.  Taste  changes,  and 
what  was  advanced  ten  years  ago  is  found, 
today,  to  be  reactionary.  To  refuse  to 
show  work  in  comparison  with  the  work 
of  others  is  a confession  of  fear  rather 
than  a proof  of  superiority. 

Exploiting  the  Amateur 

ALTHOUGH  the  editor  has  written 
on  this  subject  several  times  before, 
he  realizes  that  the  amateur  cannot  be 
warned  too  often  against  the  numerous 
schemes  operated  for  the  purpose  to  secure 
the  results  of  his  artistic  activity.  Owing 
to  the  energetic  attitude  of  this  publication 
towards  certain  questionable  methods  of 
obtaining  photographs,  this  class  of  activity 
has  almost  entirely  ceased.  Nevertheless, 
the  amateur  should  be  on  his  guard  and 
not  be  too  eager  to  answer  every  pro- 
miscuous advertisement  that  meets  his 
eye.  Every  season  Photo-Era  publishes 
a list  of  thoroughly  trustworthy  firms  who 
seek  amateur  prints  either  through  direct 
purchase  or  through  prize-competitions. 
However,  when  readers  are  in  doubt  re- 
garding the  motives  or  integrity  of  firms 
advertised  elsewhere,  let  them  consult  this 
publication,  which  will  furnish  the  most 
authentic  information  obtainable.  It 
would,  however,  urge  every  amateur  who 
produces  prints  that  possess  the  elements 
of  popularity  to  protect  them  by  copy- 
right. This  is  a very  simple  matter,  but 
must  be  done  properly.  Explicit  direc- 
tions to  this  end  may  be  found  in  a recent 
issue  of  Photo-Era. 

The  National  Convention 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  Photog- 
raphers’ Association  of  America, 
held  at  Milwaukee,  July  12  to  16,.  was  a 
brilliantly  successful  event,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  our  report  printed  else- 
where in  this  issue.  The  educational  value 
of  these  events  appeals  to  every  progres- 
sive practitioner.  The  industrial  displays 
were  no  less  notable  than  the  pictorial 
exhibits,  hence  we  have  devoted  more 
space  in  considering  them  than  has  been 
our  wont ; and  none  has  been  omitted. 
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THE  VILLAGE  CHURCH 
WM.  S.  DAVIS 

SECOND  PRIZE SUNLIGHT  AND  SHA! 


THE  ROUND  ROBIN  GUILD 

An  Association  of  Amateur  Photographers 
Conducted  by  ELIZABETH  FLINT  WADE 

This  association,  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  PHOTO-ERA,  and  of  which  PHOTO- 
ERA  is  the  official  organ,  is  intended  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  beginners  in  photography, 
although  advanced  camerists  are  just  as  welcome  and  many  are  numbered  among  its  members. 
The  aim  of  the  association  is  to  assist  photographers  by  giving  them  information,  advice  and 
criticism  in  the  Guild  pages  of  PHOTO-ERA  and  by  personal  correspondence.  Membership  is 
free  and  may  be  obtained  by  sending  name  and  address  to  PHOTO-ERA,  The  Round  Robin 
Guild,  383  Boylston  Street,  Boston.  Send  a stamp  for  complete  prospectus. 


Photography  at  the  Sea-Shore 

There  is  a fascination  about  sea-shore  photog- 
raphy which  tempts  the  amateur  to  waste  more 
plates  than  on  almost  any  other  subject.  We 
say  waste,  because  probably  more  plates  are 
wasted  than  are  made  into  good  negatives  either 
of  technical  or  artistic  merit. 

The  reason  why  so  many  plates  are  failures  is 
because  the  amateur  does  not  understand  the 
intensity  of  the  light  and  usually  overexposes, 
producing  flat  negatives  without  detail  which 
will  not  make  any  sort  of  prints  worth  while. 
The  light  increases  very  rapidly  from  eight 
in  the  morning  and  does  not  begin  to  di- 
minish very  perceptibly  until  late  in  the  after- 
noon. The  amateur  who  wishes  to  get  the  best 
results  with  his  camera  will  wisely  choose  the 
early  morning  or  late  afternoon  for  his  picture- 
making, unless,  indeed,  there  comes  a day  of 
beautiful  cloud-effects.  Even  with  clouds  in  the 
sky  one  must  be  careful  about  overexposure. 
Fog  itself,  while  it  envelops  objects  in  a haze, 
has  great  illuminating-power,  and  one  may  make 
very  short  exposures  on  a foggy  day  and  still  be 
pretty  sure  of  getting  a good  negative. 

Many  pictures  of  the  sea-shore  show  a wide 
expanse  of  sand  or  beach  and  very  diminutive 
objects  in  the  distance  hard  to  distinguish.  The 
lens  in  such  cases  is  at  fault  as  it  is  of  too  short  a 
focus.  The  remedy  for  this  sort  of  picture  is  to 
take  off  the  front  of  the  lens  and  use  the  other  half 
for  making  the  picture.  The  angle  of  view  will 
be  very  perceptibly  lessened  and  the  objects  in- 
cluded will  be  more  than  twice  as  large  as  when 
taken  with  the  lens  in  its  ordinary  condition. 

What  is  needed  most  of  all  in  a sea-shore 
picture  is  some  object  in  the  foreground  to  help 
the  perspective.  A large  piece  of  driftwood  will 
answer  the  purpose  if  nothing  else  seems  avail- 
able. One  should  always  include  some  object 
in  his  sea-shore  pictures,  otherwise  he  gets  sim- 
ply an  expanse  of  sea  and  sky  which,  while  it 
may  have  a certain  interest  to  the  beholder  walk- 
ing along  the  beach,  is  devoid  of  the  slightest 
when  made  into  a photograph.  An  upturned 
boat  on  the  beach,  little  children  playing  in  the 
sand,  two  or  three  old  salts  smoking  and  ex- 
changing sea-tales,  a dory  putting  off  from  shore, 
or  any  similar  figures  or  objects  will  help  the 
composition  and  give  interest  to  one’s  picture. 


One  of  our  Guild  members  returned  from  a stay 
at  the  sea-shore  last  year  with  twenty  or  thirty 
studies  of  an  old  sailor  who,  having  passed  most 
of  his  long  life  on  the  ocean,  was  now  a “long- 
shore man.”  He  was  a very  interesting  subject, 
and  our  alert  member  saw  the  possibilities  of 
pictures  of  him  and  made  such  interesting  ones 
that  he  found  a ready  market  for  them.  One 
found  its  way  into  one  of  the  leading  magazines 
as  an  illustration  for  some  appropriate  verses. 
It  was  well  worth  while  making  so  many  nega- 
tives of  the  one  subject  and  shows  what  one  can 
do  if  he  is  quick  at  seizing  opportunities. 

Boat-Pictures 

Boat-pictures  are  always  in  demand,  and  if  one 
is  fortunate  to  come  across  any  with  picturesque 
lines  he  will  do  well  to  make  a photographic  note 
of  them.  They  can  be  used  for  calendars, 
picture-postals,  illustrations,  etc.,  and  will  bring 
enough  money  to  more  than  pay  for  the  plates 
one  squanders  recklessly  at  the  shore. 

If  one  stays  some  time  at  the  shore  he  will 
have  to  look  after  the  metal  parts  of  his  camera, 
as  the  salt  air  will  often  cause  them  to  rust.  A 
little  grease  smeared  over  the  metal  and  then  wiped 
off  carefully  will  usually  prevent  the  rust  from 
forming.  Sand  is  also  another  sea-shore  enemy 
to  be  avoided.  Instead  of  setting  the  camera 
down  on  the  sand  one  should  have  a piece  of 
carriage-cloth,  then  when  the  camera  is  to  be  put 
down  the  cloth  is  shaken  and  spread  out  and  the 
camera  placed  on  it.  A double  precaution  is  to 
have  the  cloth  large  enough  to  cover  the  camera. 

The  surf  is  always  a subject  which  tempts  the 
amateur.  Usually  one  waits  till  the  wave'  is 
breaking,  makes  an  extremely  short  exposure, 
and  the  result  often  conveys  the  impression  of 
frozen  water  or  arrested  motion.  A longer  ex- 
posure, say  about  1-25  second,  will  give  a more 
realistic  picture,  one  which  gives  the  impression 
of  moving  water. 

In  making  pictures  of  boats  take  special  care 
that  it  does  not  come  in  the  center  of  the  plate. 
One  should  also  avoid  taking  the  broadside  of 
the  boat,  as  in  such  a position  it  is  not  par- 
ticularly artistic. 

One  should  use  fast  plates  and  not  make  too 
short  an  exposure.  For  cloud-effects  at  morning 
or  evening  the  orthochromatic  plates  are  to  be 
preferred  to  the  ordinary,  and  where  the  sun- 
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light  is  very  strong  then  non-halation  plates  may 
be  used.  Though  they  are  slower  than  the 
ordinary  plate,  yet  with  the  intense  light  from 
sky,  water  and  sand,  they  are  quite  fast  enough 
to  get  fine  results. 

One  of  our  coming  contests  will  be  of  sea-shore 
pictures  and  our  Guilders  are  advised  to  keep  in 
mind  these  hints  in  making  successful  sea-shore 
views. 

Street-Scenes 

The  streets  of  a large  city  or  of  a busy  village 
offer  many  opportunities  to  the  alert  amateur  to 
make  pictures  which  have  financial  value.  Most 
of  us  are  glad  to  make  the  income  from  our 
cameras  balance  the  outgo,  and  this  specially 
applies  to  the  younger  worker  whose  purse  is  apt 
to  be  somewhat  limited.  It  is,  therefore,  well  to 
look  out  for  subjects  which  will  appeal  to  most 
people.  These  are  to  be  found  on  the  busy 
street,  and  the  children  form  the  favorite  subjects. 

Let  us  consider  for  a moment  some  possible 
subjects  for  pictures  which  are  seen  in  a short 
walk  along  a busy  street  in  the  poorer,  and  more 
thickly-settled  parts  of  a city.  First  on  a corner 
on  the  steps  of  an  empty  building  were  seven 
mothers  each  with  her  tiny  baby  — some  in 
carriages,  one  in  a shoe-box,  one  on  a pillow  laid 
on  the  sidewalk,  and  one  cuddled  closely  in  its 
mother’s  arms.  An  old,  old  woman,  wrinkled, 
thin  and  brown,  was  standing  and  talking  to  the 
group.  A snapshot  of  this  might  bear  the  title 
“A  Mother’s  Meeting”  and  the  picture  would 
have  been  of  interest  to  many  folk.  A little 
further  on  were  four  little  girls  sitting  flat  on  the 
sidewalk  playing  jackstones  with  only  one  set  of 
stones  and  a ball  between  them.  Another  sub- 
ject in  a near  doorway  was  a small  girl  indus- 
triously crocheting  a worsted  shawl,  her  attention 
being  divided  between  her  work  and  a diminutive 
baby  which  she  was  tending.  Three  or  four 
ragged  boys  were  gathering  up  a lot  of  boxes 
and  loading  them  into  a hand -made  wagon  con- 


structed of  an  old  orange-crate  set  on  four  wooden 
wheels'. 

Around  an  ice  cream  cart  were  a dozen  or  more 
children  and  the  ever-present  baby  was  there 
being  treated  to  an  ice  cream  cone.  Two  little 
Italians,  who  might  have  been  fit  subjects  for 
Murillo,  were  seated  on  the  curb  enjoying  with 
much  gusto  some  very  passe-looking  oranges 
and  bananas.  All  these  groups  were  seen  in  one 
short  block  and  any  one  of  them  would  have 
made  an  interesting  study.  Such  pictures  could 
be  used  for  postal  cards  which  one  might  print 
himself  and  sell,  or  else  one  might  dispose  of  the 
negative  outright. 

The  main  thing  to  avoid  in  a picture  of  this 
kind  is  objects  which  detract  from  the  composi- 
tion. One  should  also  be  careful  not  to  get  too 
many  figures  in  a group  of  children,  for  instance. 
Three  or  four  playing  together  will  compose 
much  better  than  a larger  number.  The  secret 
of  success  in  making  street  scenes  is  to  be  master 
of  one’s  camera  so  as  to  be  able  to  use  it  on  the 
instant,  while  the  eye  must  be  trained  to  see 
what  will  make  the  most  effective  composition. 
One  might  make  a specialty  of  children’s  pictures 
taken  on  the  streets.  One  can  find  plenty  of 
subjects  in  the  more  thickly-settled  portions  of  a 
city  and  devoting  one’s  self  to  a certain  subject 
makes  one  not  only  an  expert  in  that  branch,  but 
in  time  his'  pictures  become  well  known  and 
sought  after. 

The  object  is  to  get  a picture  which  shall  be  of 
interest  to  people  in  general,  and  we  all  know 
how  very  interesting  pictures  of  street-gamins 
prove.  One  of  our  well-known  and  very  success- 
ful painters  chooses  for  his  subjects  the  newsboys 
and  boot-blacks  and  makes  such  fine  pictures 
that  they  sell  as  fast  as  he  can  paint  them. 
While  the  amateur  will  probably  not  become 
famous  with  his  photographs  he  will,  if  he  is 
clever,  make  street-scene  pictures  which  will 
bring  him  not  only  enough  to  pay  the  expense  of 
his  camera,  but  a very  goodly  sum  over. 
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WOODS  IN  AUTUMN,  HARRY  A.  BRODINE 

FIRST  PRIZE SUNLIGHT  AND  SHADOW 

SUNLIGHT  AND  SHADOW,  G.  HARRISON  TRUMAN 
THIRD  PRIZE SUNLIGHT  AND  SHADOW 


The  Round  Robin  Guild 
Monthly  Competitions 

Closing  the  last  day  o)  every  month. 
Address  all  prints  jor  competition  to 
Photo-Era,  The  Round  Robin  Guild  Com- 
petition, 383  Boylslon  Street,  Boston,  U.S.A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is 
deemed  worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize- 
winning picture,  or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given 
Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by.  the  winner,  and  will 
be  awarded  in  books,  magazines,  enlargements, 
mounts,  photographic  materials  or  any  article  of 
a photographic  or  art  nature  which  can  be  bought 
for  the  amount  of  the  prize  won. 

Rules 

1.  These  competitions  are  free  and  open  to 
all  photographers,  whether  or  not  subscribers 
to  Photo-Era. 

2.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  in  any  medium 
except  blue-print,  may  be  entered,  but  they  must 
represent  the  unaided  work  of  the  competitor, 
and  must  be  artistically  mounted. 

3.  The  right  is  reserved  to  withhold  from  the 
competitions  all  prints  not  up  to  the  Photo- 
Era  standard. 

4.  A package  oj  prints  will  not  be  considered 
eligible  unless  accompanied  by  return-postage  at 
the  rate  of  one  cent  jor  each  two  ounces  or  fraction. 

5.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker's 
name,  address,  Guild-number,  the  title  of  the  pic- 
ture and  the  month  in  which  the  competition 
occurs,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a letter 
sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of 
dale,  light,  plate  or  film,  slop,  exposure,  developer 
and  printing-process. 

6.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Men- 
tion become  the  property  of  Photo-Era.  If 
suitable,  they  will  be  reproduced,  full  credit  in 
each  case  being  given  to  the  maker. 

Subjects  for  Competition 

July  — “Marines.”  Closes  August  31. 

August  — “ In  the  Country.”  Closes  September 
3°- 

September — “General.”  Closes  October  31. 
October — “Scenic  Beauties  of  America.” 
Closes  November  30. 

November  — “ Group  Portraits.”  Closes  De- 
cember 31. 

December  — “Flashlights.”  Closes  January  31. 

Subjects  for  1911 

The  list  of  these  subjects  is  being  prepared 
and  will  be  announced  later. 


Awards — Sunlight  and  Shadow 

First  Prize:  Harry  A.  Brodine. 

Second  Prize:  William  S.  Davis. 

Third  Prize:  G.  Harrison'  Truman. 

Honorable  Mention:  J.  Will  Palmer,  Richard 
Pertuch,  J.  Herbert  Saunders,  Elgin  Lessley, 
Beatrice  B.  Bell,  Charles  H.  Flood,  Ward  E. 
Bryan,  Warren  Egbert  Brown,  W.  H.  Evans. 

Chemical  Solutions 

It  is  much  easier  and  quicker  to  make  up  a 
formula  if  one  can  use  liquid  instead  of  dry 
measure  in  portioning,  out  the  ingredients. 
Many  of  the  chemicals  may  be  made  up  in  what 
are  called  stock  solutions,  and  prepared  in  con- 
centrated form. 

The  developing-agents  with,  perhaps,  the 
exception  of  pyro,  keep  well  in  solution  if  one 
takes  the  precaution  to  keep  the  bottle  tightly 
corked  when  not  in  use. 

One  of  the  favorite  developers  is  metol  - 
hydrochinon.  It  takes  quite  a bit  of  time  to 
weigh  out  the  amount  needed,  but  in  a solution 
it  takes  only  a moment  to  get  the  right  quantity. 
To  make  up  stock  solutions  of  these  developing- 
agents  use  an  ounce  of  each  to  ten  ounces  of 
water.  This  will  give  48  grains  to  each  ounce 
arid  six  grains  to  each  dram  of  the  liquid.  If 
the  formula  calls  for  18  grains  of  metol  and  30 
of  hvdrochinon,  one  would  use  three  drams  of 
the  metol  and  five  of  the  hvdrochinon  solution. 

Other  developing-agents  are  made  up  in  the 
same  proportions,  and  in  making  up  the  for- 
mula the  amount  of  liquid  used  should  be  de- 
ducted from  the  amount  of  water  which  is  re- 
quired. If  one  uses  an  ounce  of  any  liquid 
solution,  an  ounce  less  of  water  is  needed  for  the 
correct  amount  to  be  added  to  the  formula  when 
completed. 

Sodium  sulphite  does  not  keep  much  over  a 
month  in  solution,  so,  though  large  quantities 
of  it  are  used,  it  is  better  not  to  mix  too  much  at  a 
time.  Four  ounces  of  it  dissolved  in  sixteen  of 
water  will  give  120  grains  to  the  ounce.  It  is 
used  as  a preservative  in  developers  and  is  one 
of  the  ingredients  of  nearly  every  developer  for- 
mula. Sodium  carbonate  keeps  indefinitely  in 
solution,  and  so  may  be  made  up  in  larger  quan- 
tities. The  same  proportion  of  soda  to  an  ounce 
of  water  is  the  amount  to  use  in  making  it  up  in 
stock. 

Chloride  of  gold  keeps  for  a long  period  in 
stock  solution.  A fifteen-grain  bottle  dissolved 
in  seven  and  a half  ounces  of  water  gives  a grain 
to  each  half-ounce  of  the  liquid.  Potassium 
chloro-platinite  also  may  be  put  up  in  solution 
in  the  same  proportion. 

Hypo  keeps  well  in  solution  if  a little  chalk  is 
added  to  the  liquid  for  a preservative.  Use  an 
ounce  of  hypo  to  two  of  water.  Put  the  crystals 
in  a piece  of  cheese-cloth  and  turn  the  water  over 
them  boiling  hot.  They  will  dissolve  quickly 
and  the  liquid  be  clear.  The  porportion  will  be 
a half  ounce  of  hypo  to  each  ounce  of  the  liquid 
and  one  can  measure  his  hypo  accordingly. 
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“ SHADOWS  DARK  AND  SUNLIGHT  SHEEN  ” 


Each  bottle  containing  a stock  solution  should 
be  labeled  with  the  name  of  the  chemical  which  it 
contains  and  the  number  of  grains  to  the  ounce 
and  also  the  dram.  Thus  labeled  the  amount 
needed  is  readily  determined.  If  bottles  are  to 
stand  some  time,  melted  paraffine  poured  over 
the  cork  and  neck  of  the  bottle  will  exclude  the 
air  and  prevent  oxidization  of  the  contents. 

Stock  solutions  should  be  kept  in  a dark 
closet  as  some  deteriorate  rapidly  if  exposed  to 
the  light.  If  one  has  not  a closet  in  which  to  keep 
his  chemicals  the  next  best  thing  is  a wooden 
box  with  cover.  A partition  with  holes  cut  in  it 
the  size  of  the  bottles  used  makes  it  easy  to  store 
the  bottles  without  danger  of  breaking  in  moving 
them  about.  Each  should  have  its  own  special 
place  and  be  put  in  it  each  time  of  use,  thus  sav- 
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ing  much  trouble  in  more  ways  than  one.  The 
habit  of  putting  the  thing  in  its  own  place  each 
time  becomes  after  a while  mechanical,  so  that 
one  is  far  less  liable  to  make  mistakes  in  taking 
the  wrong  bottle  when  going  in  haste  for  some 
special  chemical. 

Order  should  always  be  the  amateur’s  first 
law,  and  never  be  transgressed. 

Enlargements 

Any  reader  desirous  to  make  enlargements 
from  his  small  negatives,  and  who  is  not  familiar 
with  the  process,  may  have  full  directions  sent 
him  by  forwarding  fifteen  cents  for  the  magazine 
which  contains  full  and  explicit  directions  of  the 
process,  all  apparatus  of  which  may  be  made  at 
home. 
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BEGINNERS’  COLUMN 


Quarterly  Contests  for  Beginners 

In  these  contests  all  Guild  members  are  eligible 
except  those  who  have  received  Guild  prizes  in 
the  past.  Aside  from  this  restriction,  the  rules 
which  govern  the  monthly  competitions  will  be  in 
force  here  and  the  prizes  will  be  payable  in  the 
same  manner. 

All  prints  submitted,  except  prize-winners, 
will  be  returned  if  postage  is  sent. 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is 
worthy  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Subjects  for  Competition 

EAVORITE  PETS  — CLOSES  OCT.  15,  1910 

The  subject  of  this  competition  seems  self- 
explanatory,  consisting,  as  it  does,  of  dogs,  cats, 
monkeys,  rabbits,  birds,  etc.,  and  tamed  wild 
animals. 

AUTUMN  PICTURES  — CLOSES  JAN.  1 6,  1911 

Harvest-scenes  with  or  without  figures  and 
pictures  in  which  there  are  fallen  leaves,  shadows 
and  mist  are  eligible. 

A Beginner’s  Plaint 

One  of  the  unsuccessful  contestants  in  the 
Round  Robin  Guild  Department  — and  there  are 
many  of  them — writes  us  as  follows : ‘ ‘ How  do  you 
explain  that  in  the  quarterly  contests  the  prizes 
are  generally  carried  off  by  masters  in  pictorial 
photography?  In  the  Snow-Scenes  Contest  the 
first  and  second  prize-pictures,  as  reproduced  in 
Photo-Era  for  July,  are  veritable  works  of  art. 
I do  not  remember  that  I have  ever  seen  photo- 
graphs of  snow-scenery  of  greater  beauty,  and 
your  manner  of  reproducing  them,  too,  merits 
high  praise.  If  such  be  the  work  of  beginners, 
I confess  that  I am  puzzled.  It  is  discouraging 
to  real  beginners,  like  me,  when  obvious  masters 
in  pictorial  photography  pose  as  beginners.” 

We  sympathize  with  this  Guilder,  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules,  even  masters  in  pictorial  expres- 
sion are  eligible.  But  is  there  not  greater  satis- 
faction to  study  and  admire  highly  meritorious 
work,  legitimately  contributed,  thari  to  view 
mediocre  efforts  by  beginners  who  have  not  yet 
acquired  even  the  rudiments  of  intelligent  ar- 
rangement ? Or,  would  the  Guilder  prefer  that 
participants  in  the  beginners’  contests  be  re- 
stricted to  those  that  have  won  no  prizes  in  any 
competition  whatsoever  ? 

'•e 

Those  participating  in  Photo-Era  contests 
are  required  to  do  all  the  work  themselves,  from 
the  exposing  of  the  plate  or  film  to  the  com- 
pleted print  — contact  or  enlargement. 


Answers  to  Correspondents 

Readers  wishing  information  upon  any 
point  in  connection  with  their  photographic 
work  are  invited  to  make  use  of  this  depart- 
ment. Address  all  inquiries  to  Elizabeth 
Flint  Wade,  321  Hudson  Street,  Buffalo, 
N . Y.  If  a personal  reply  is  desired,  a self- 
addressed,  stamped  envelope  must  be  enclosed. 


Marion  Gray.  A Telephoto  Lens  is  one 
designed  for  taking  pictures  of  objects  at  long 
distance.  The  lens  makes  the  image  much 
larger  and  is  very  useful  for  making  pictures  of 
wild  birds  and  animals,  as  it  enables  one  to  get 
a good-sized  picture  though  at  a considerable 
distance  from  the  subject.  You  can  have  a tele- 
photo attachment  on  your  hand-camera  which 
will  answer  the  purpose  of  a telephoto  lens  and 
be  much  less  expensive. 

F.  G.  J.  The  trouble  with  your  Figure 
Study  is  that  the  subject  was  placed  too  near 
the  camera,  and  the  image,  being  very  much  out 
of  focus,  is  blurred.  In  making  a study  of  this 
kind  do  not  fill  up  the  plate  with  the  figure,  but 
give  space  around  it.  The  center  of  the  picture 
is  its  weakest  point,  so  do  not  place  the  figure 
in  the  center  of  the  plate. 

George  R.  A Hypo  Bath  for  plates  is  made 
of  1 oz.  of  hypo  to  4 of  water.  For  prints  use 
half  the  amount  of  hypo.  For  sepia  paper  use 
what  hypo  can  be  taken  up  on  a ten-cent  piece 
to  16  oz.  of  water.  See  that  prints  are  well 
washed  before  placing  in  hypo. 

A.  L.  T.  There  are  No  Fees  for  Member- 
ship in  the  Guild.  Send  name  and  full  address 
and  membership-card  will  be  sent  you.  Any 
Guild  member  may  take  part  in  the  monthly 
contests  even  though  not  a subscriber  to  the 
magazine.  It  will  be  to  your  advantage  to  sub- 
scribe, as  then  you  receive  the  magazine  reg- 
ularly and  keep  informed  on  the  subjects  for 
contests. 

Samuel  F.  Your  Non-Curling  Films 
should  not  have  been  pinned  against  the  wall  to 
dry.  Use  the  clips  which  come  for  the  purpose, 
or  else  pin  the  films  to  the  edge  of  a shelf  where 
they  hang  free.  The  film  is  coated  on  both  sides 
with  gelatine,  one  of  which  is  sensitized.  Either 
side,  when  placed  while  wet  against  any  surface, 
will  stick  to  it  and  be  spoiled. 

E.  L.  C.  Leave  your  negatives  in  the  De- 
veloping-Tank  all  night,  if  necessary,  for  they 
will  not  be  over-developed  if  you  use  a very  weak 
developer.  If  your  formula  will  develop  in  two 
hours  and  you  wish  to  leave  the  negatives  in  ten, 
then  dilute  the  developer  accordingly. 

Carl  H.  Rodinal  is  a very  convenient  de- 
veloper, for  it  is  ready  for  use  by  the  addition  of 
water.  Directions  come  with  the  bottle.  It 
does  not  stain  the  plate  unless  development  is 
much  prolonged  and  it  keeps  indefinitely. 

S.  A.  Deane.  You  will  find  the  Cheap 
Camera  very  useful  in  connection  with  your 
larger  outfit.  Select  one  which  gives  a sharp 
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picture  with  good  detail.  Enlargements  may  be 
made  from  these  small  negatives,  or  you  can 
use  the  small  prints  to  supplement  the  large  ones. 

P.  Thomas.  In  making  Architectural 
Views  you  need  a rectilinear  lens  which  will  give 
perpendicular  and  horizontal  lines  without  dis- 
tortion. If  the  picture  is  for  commercial  pur- 
poses it  should  be  very  sharp  and  clear;  but  if 
you  wish  pictorial  value  have  soft  focus  and 
choose  a time  of  day  when  one  side  of  the  build- 
ing, which  is  to  be  included  in  the  picture,  is  in 
shadow,  and  include  some  of  the  surroundings  in 
the  view.  Toward  evening  is  a good  time  of  day 
for  obtaining  picturesque  effects. 

H.  W.  Lidstone.  Any  Camera  Exchange 
will  allow  you  something  for  your  old  instrument 
in  exchange  for  a new  one.  Try  the  large  cities 
near  you.  Portland  would  probably  be  one  of 
the  best  for  you. 

Charles  Barton.  Underdevelopment  is 
evidently  your  trouble.  In  using  metol-hydro- 
chinon  the  plate  should  be  left  in  the  developer 
until  the  image  has  almost  faded  away;  for,  if 
taken  out  before,  the  density  is  lost.  You  can 
intensify  these  negatives,  as  they  seem  to  have 
sufficient  contrast. 

T.  L.  O.  Your  Flower  Study  is  very  much 
over-exposed.  To  make  a pleasing  flower- 
study  you  should  give  a liberal  exposure,  develop 
with  a solution  not  too  strong  in  the  reducing- 
agent,  and  do  not  over-develop  the  plate.  What 
you  want  to  strive  for  is  a soft  negative  which 
will  give  an  artistic  print.  Harsh  contrasts  in 
flower-negatives  will  never  give  you  an  artistic 
picture. 

Kate  Read.  The  cards  in  question  are 
Blue-Print  Postals  with  a glazed  surface. 
While  they  are  not  particularly  artistic  they  are 
all  right  for  correspondence-cards,  while  with 
marine-views  or  pictures  of  boats  they  make  very 
attractive  souvenirs.  They  are  finished  in  the 
same  way  as  a blue-print.  Print  until  the  shad- 
ows are  deeply  bronzed,  then  wash  until  the 
whites  are  clear,  and  dry  quickly. 

Mark,  E.  W.  A Fixed-Focus  Camera  is 
one  in  which  the  lens  is  made  fast  and  needs  no 
focusing.  Any  object  which  is  beyond  a few  feet 
from  the  camera  is  in  focus.  These  cameras 
are  very  convenient  for  taking  on  short  excur- 
sions where  one  simply  wants  to  make  a pictorial 
record  of  one's  outing  and  has  no  desire  to  make 
any  special  picture. 

O.  N.  B.  Flash-Sheets  are  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  flashlight  mediums.  They  burn 
more  slowly  than  the  powder  and  give  a softer 
light.  Arrange  your  camera  and  focus  the  image 
rather  sharply.  Do  not  put  out  the  lights  during 
the  exposure,  as  it  gives  the  eyes  a staring  look  to 
see  the  sudden  light  of  the  flash.  Get  the  flash- 
sheets  ready  to  touch  off,  give  the  signal  to  your 
subject,  open  the  camera  and  set  off  the  flash. 
Close  the  camera  immediately  and  there  will  be 
no  danger  of  fogging  the  plate,  as  the  gaslight  is 
slow  in  making  an  impression  on  the  sensitive 
plate.  Take  care  that  no  light  comes  within  the 
angle  of  the  lens  during  the  exposure. 


Ellen  Sanborn.  The  Out-Door  Print 
which  you  enclose  would  find  a sale  to  some  of 
the  periodicals  devoted  to  country-life.  A good 
garden-  or  flower-picture  finds  a ready  sale  if 
it  is  out  of  the  ordinary.  Some  of  the  magazines 
which  are  devoted  to  out-door  life  advertise  for 
such  prints.  You  might  find  a sale  for  some  of 
your  pictures  of  children  to  a publication  society 
in  Chicago  devoted  to  periodicals  for  young 
people.  If  you  will  enclose  a stamp,  the  address 
of  the  firm  will  be  sent  you. 

F.  V.  L.  Throw  away  the  Under-exposed 
Film  of  which  you  send  ine  a print  and  make 
another  of  the  same  subject.  This  negative  is 
hopeless,  being  not  only  much  under-exposed 
but  also  greatly  lacking  in  contrast  and  is  not 
worth  preserving. 


Print- Criticism 

Address  all  prints  for  criticism,  enclosing 
return  postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each 
two  ounces  or  fraction  thereof,  to  Elizabeth 
Flint  Wade,  321  Htidson  Street,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  Prints  must  bear  the  maker’s  name 
and  address,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars 
of  date , light,  plate  or  film,  stop,  exposure, 
developer  and  printing-process. 


“The  Pines,”  L.  G.  D.  This  picture  shows 
three  rather  stunted  pines  growing  on  the  edge  of 
a cliff.  The  point  of  view  is  Well  taken  and  the 
composition  very  good  indeed  — in  fact,  above 
the  average.  At  the  right,  low  down,  is  a jagged 
mass  of  rocjcs  which  make  a good  foreground, 
grouped  so  that  the  lines  lead  the  eye  directly 
toward  the  principal  object  in  the  picture  — the 
trees  themselves.  The  shadows  on  the  trunks 
of  the  trees  give  them  roundness,  and  the  foliage, 
usually  a black  mass  owing  to  its  deep  green 
color,  has  lights  and  shadows  which  give  it  form. 
One  looks  through  the  cleft  in  the  rocks  to  a dis- 
tant line  on  the  horizon,  and  evidently  a valley  is 
hidden  by  the  cliff.  Above  this  horizon  line  is  a 
perfectly  white  sky  without  even  an  outline  of  a 
cloud  to  give  it  detail.  It  seems  a pity  that  what 
would  have  been  a really  artistic  study  should 
be  spoiled  by  this  white  expanse  of  what  we  know 
is  sky,  but  looks  like  a piece  of  blank  paper. 
Clouds  could  be  printed  in  from  another  negative, 
but  one  should  be  very  careful  that  the  clouds 
have  distance  in  them.  The  cloud-negative 
should  be  made  from  the  same  point  and  hour 
of  the  day  so  as  to  get  the  right  effect  on  the 
distant  line  of  the  horizon.  The'  artist  would 
then  have  a very  attractive  picture. 

“Violet,”  J.  V.  P.  We  have  here  a young 
woman  seated  at  a window.  Pier  hands  are 
resting  on  a closed  book  and  her  gaze  is  turned 
out  of  the  window.  This  picture  is  very  simple 
in  treatment  and  an  unusually  attractive  one 
of  its  kind.  The  window  is  uncurtained  and  the 
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landscape  seen  through  it  is  faintly  outlined  and 
gives  good  perspective  to  what,  if  the  window 
portion  was  perfectly  white,  would  be  a flat 
picture.  The  modeling  of  the  face  is  good  and 
the  only  real  fault  in  the  subject  is  the  high-light 
on  the  edge  of  the  window  against  which  the  girl 
is  leaning  her  head.  This  line  is  narrow  but  the 
face  with  the  high-light  on  it  comes  directly 
against  this  line  of  light  and,  as  the  edge  of  the 
window  shows  below  the  chin  also,  it  looks 
almost  as  if  the  line  ran  through  the  head  follow- 
ing, as  it  does,  the  high-light  on  the  face.  If 
this  line  were  toned  down  with  a little  water- 
color  paint  the  picture  would  have  little  to  con- 
demn it  in  any  way.  “Boating,”  by  the  same 
artist,  is  not  so  good  either  in  composition  or  in 
treatment.  A boat  containing  three  people  is 
directly  in  the  center  of  the  picture  and  quite 
near  a wooded  bank,  so  that  it  seems  almost  a 
part  of  the  bank,  itself.  The  contrasts  are  too 
sharp  and  the  scene  is  of  no  special  interest 
except  to  those  who  know  the  locality. 


“Iris,”  M.  A.  R.  In  the  letter  accompanying 
this  very  attractive  flower-study  the  artist  says 
“My  endeavor  was  to  attain  a graceful  arrange- 
ment of  the  flower-stems  and  blossoms,  and  not 
confine  the  leaves  too  closely  to  be  out  of  natural 
nor  allow  them  to  be  over-insistent.”  This  en- 
deavor has  certainly  been  fulfilled.  The  flowers, 
themselves,  are  well  modeled  and  the  leaves  show 
just  enough  high-light  to  portray  the  lines  with- 
out making  them  look  patchy.  The  focus  is 
very  soft  and  there  are  no  very  strong  high- 
lights. The  criticism  of  this  print  is  in  the  choice 
of  background.  It  is  almost  black,  and  if  the 
artist  had  used  a white  or  very  light  cream  back- 
ground, the  picture  would  have  been  an  ex- 
tremely good  flower-study.  The  Iris  is  not  an 
easy  flower  to  arrange  in  an  artistic  manner  for  a 
photograph,  but  in  this  case  the  artist  has  made 
an  artistic  study.  Flower-studies  are  well  worth 
making  and  will  repay  the  amateur  who  devotes 
himself  to  this  specialty.  Good  flower-studies 
are  always  salable. 


Plate-Speeds  for  Exposure-Guide  on  Following  Page 


Class  1/3 
Lumiere  Sigma 

Lumiere  Non-Halation  Sigma 

Class  1/2 

Barnet  Super-Speed  Ortho 
Ilford  Monarch 

Class  3/4 
Barnet  Red  Seal 
Ilford  Zenith 
Imperial  Flashlight 

Class  1 

American 

Ansco  Film,  N.  C.  and  Vidil 
Barnet  Extra  Rapid 
Barnet  Ortho  Extra  Rapid 
Barnet  Studio 
Cramer  Crown 

Cramer  Crown  Non-Halation 
Cramer  Instantaneous  Iso 
Cramer  Inst.  Iso  Non-Halation 
Cramer  Isonon 
Cramer  Trichromatic 
Ensign  Film 

Hammer  Special  Extra  Fast 
Imperial  Special  Sensitive 
Imperial  Non-Filter 
Imperial  Orthochrome  Special 
Sensitive 

Kodak  N.  C.  Film 
Kodoid 
Lumiere  Film 
Magnet 

Premo  Film  Pack 
Seed  Gilt  Edge  27 


Standard  Imperial  Portrait 
Standard  Polychrome 
Stanley  Regular 
V ulcan 

Wellington  Extra  Speedy 
Class  1 1/4 
Cramer  Banner  X 
Cramer  Banner  X Non-Hala- 
tion 

Eastman  Extra  Rapid 
Hammer  Extra  Fast 
Hammer  Extra  Fast  Ortho 
Hammer  Non-Halation 
Hammer  Non-Halation  Ortho 
Seed  26x 
Seed  C.  Ortho 
Seed  L.  Ortho 
Seed  Non-Halation 
Seed  Non-Halation  Ortho 
Standard  Extra 
Standard  Orthonon 
Wellington  Speedy 
Wellington  Film 

Class  1 1/2 

Lumiere  Ortho  A 
Lumiere  Ortho  B 

Class  2 

Cramer  Medium  Iso 
Cramer  Medium  Iso  Non-Hala- 
tion 

Ilford  Rapid  Chromatic 
Ilford  Special  Rapid 
Imperial  Special  Rapid 
Wellington  Iso  Speedy 


Class  2 1/2 
Barnet  Medium 
Barnet  Ortho  Medium 
Cramer  Anchor 
Hammer  Fast 
Seed  23 

Lumiere  Panchro  C 

Class  3 

Wellington  Landscape 
Class  4 
Stanley  Commercial 
Ilford  Chromatic 
Ilford  Empress 

Class  5 

Cramer  Commercial 
Hammer  Slow 
Hammer  Slow  Ortho 
Wellington  Ortho  Process 

Class  8 

Cramer  Slow  Iso 
Cramer  Slow  Iso  Non-Hala- 
tion 

Ilford  Ordinary 

Class  12 

Cramer  Contrast 
Ilford  Half-Tone 
Seed  Process 

Class  100 

Lumiere  Autochrome 
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The  Round  Robin  Guild  Exposure-Guide 
For  September 


Under  this  caption  a brief  table  of  exposures  will  be  given  in  each  issue  for  the  guidance  of  Guild 
members  during  the  following  month.  While  the  figures  are  indicative  only,  they  will  be  found  ap- 
proximately accurate  for  the  assumed  conditions  they  have  been  applied  to.  If  the  exposure-times 
given  are  not  considered  imperative,  but  as  suggestions,  possibly  to  be  varied  slightly  at  the  discretion  of 
the  worker,  these  tables  will  prove  of  great  benefit  to  all  who  use  them. 

The  table  below  gives  the  exposures  required  by  the  different  subjects  and 
plates  mentioned  during  the  month  of  September  on  any  fine  day  between  1 1 A.M.  and 
1 P.M.  when  the  sun  is  shining  brightly  and  the  lens  is  working  at  f/8,  or  U.  S.  No.  4. 

Double  the  exposure  if  the  sun  is  obscured  but  the  light  is  fairly  bright,  or  if  f/n,  U.  S.  No.  8 is 
used;  also  from  8 to  9 A.M.  and  3 to  4 p.m.  Treble  it  when  the  light  is  rather  dull.  Increase  it  four 
times  when  there  are  heavy  clouds  and  very  dull  light,  or  if  f/16,  U.  S.  No.  16,  is  used;  also  from  7 to 
8 A.M.  and  4 to  5 p.m.  For  f/5.6,  U.  S.  No.  2,  give  half.  From  9 to  11  a.m.  and  1 to  3 p.m.  increase 
the  exposure  one-third. 


PLATES  (List  on  Preceding  Page) 


8UBJFU1  S 

Class 

Class 

1 

Class 

•K 

Class 

Class 

Class 

Class 

5 

Class 

6 

Class 

8 

Class 

Class 

100 

Studies  of  sky  and  fleecy  clouds  

1/1024 

1/512 

1/400 

1/320 

1/256 

1/200 

1/128 

1/100 

1/80 

1/64 

1/40 

1/5 

Open  views  of  sea  and  sky;  very  distant 
landscapes;  studies  of  rather  heavy 
clouds  

1/512 

1/256 

1/200 

1/160 

1/128 

1/100 

1/64 

1/50 

1/40 

1/32 

1/20 

2/5 

Open  landscapes  without  foreground; 
open  beach,  harbor  and  shipping- 
scenes;  yachts  under  sail;  very  light- 
colored  objects;  studies  of  dark  clouds 

1/256 

1/128 

1/100 

1/80 

1/64 

1/50 

1/32 

1/25 

1/20 

1/16 

1/10 

4/5 

Average  landscapes  with  light  fore- 
ground; river-scenes;  figure-studies  in 
the  open;  light-colo  ed  buildings  and 
monuments;  wet  street-scenes  

1/128 

1/64 

1/50 

1/40 

1/32 

1/25 

1/16 

1/12 

1/10 

1/8 

15 

1 3/5 

Landscapes  with  medium  foreground; 
landscapes  in  fog  or  mist;  buildings 
showing  both  sunny  and  shady  sides, 
well -lighted  street  sceres;  persons, 
animals  and  moving -objects  at  least 
thirty  feet  away  

1/64 

1/32 

1/25 

1/20 

1/16 

1/12 

1/8 

1/6 

1/5 

14 

2 5 

3 1 5 

Landscapes  with  heavy  foreground; 
buildings  or  trees  occupying  mcst  of 
the  picture;  brook -scenes  with  heavy 
foliage;  shipping  about  the  docks;  red 
brick  buildings  and  other  dark  ob- 
jects; groups  outdoors 

1/32 

1/16 

1/12 

1/10 

1/8 

1/6 

1/4 

1/3 

2/5 

12 

4 5 

6 2/5 

Portraits  outdoors  in  the  shade;  very 
dark  near  objects 

1/16 

1/8 

1/6 

1/5 

1/4 

1/3 

1/2 

2/3 

4 5 

1 

1 3/5 

13 

Badly-lighted  river-banks,  ravines, 
glades  and  under  the  trees 

1/8 

1/4 

1/3 

2/5 

1/2 

2/3 

1 13 

1 3/5 

2 

3 15 

26 

Average  indoor  portraits  in  well -lighted 
room,  light  surroundings,  big  window 
and  white  reflector 

3/8 

3/4 

1 

1 1 5 

1 1 2 

2 

3 

4 

4 4/5 

6 

10 

77 

In  order  to  make  the  exposures  as  accurate  as  possible  after  the  final  multiplications,  all  fractions 
accompanying  whole  numbers  have  been  allowed  to  remain  in  this  table,  except  when  the  whole  numbers 
were  so  large  that  fractions  might  be  disregarded  as  negligible.  In  such  cases  approximate  figures  have 
been  given.  Shutters  will  not  always  give  the  exact  exposure  required,  but  the  nearest  speed  may  be 
used  if  it  is  approximately  correct.  When  the  nearest  speed. is  too  short  open  the  diaphragm  a little; 
when  too  long,  close  it  a little.  Let  the  exposure  be  a little  too  long  rather  than  too  short,  and  the  more 
contrast  there  is  in  the  subject  the  more  it  may  be  over-timed.  Over-exposure,  unless  excessive,  can  be 
controlled  in  development,  but  under-exposure  will  not  give  a satisfactory  negative. 
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THE  CRUCIBLE 

A MONTHLY  DIGEST  OF  FACTS  FOR  PRACTICAL  WORKERS 
With  Reviews  of  Foreign  Progress  and  Investigation 
Conducted  by  MALCOLM  DEAN  MILLER 

Readers  are  encouraged  to  contribute  their  favorite  methods  for  publication  in  this  department 
Address  all  such  communications  to  The  Crucible,  PHOTO-ERA,  383  Boylston  Street,  Boston 


The  Use  of  Professional  Cyko 

This  new  paper  has  come  to  stay  and  is  gain- 
ing in  popularity  rapidly.  With  two  weights, 
four  surfaces  and  one  buff  stock  there  is  a 
wide  range  to  choose  from,  but  it  is  the  great 
latitude  in  use  and  the  beauty  of  the  results 
which  make  the  strongest  appeal.  Five  times 
slower  than  Normal  Cyko,  there  is  such  latitude 
that  it  is  next  tcrtmpossible  to  lose  a print,  while 
over-exposure,  unless  great,  tends  only  to  increase 
contrast.  This  is  contrary  to  custom  with  most 
gaslight  papers  and  should  be  kept  in  mind.  Al- 
though this  paper  is  intended  primarily  for  por- 
traiture, many  are  using  it  successfully  to  print 
especially  contrasty  landscape  and  marine  nega- 
tives. With  full  exposure  the  average  snappy 
negative  will  yield  beautiful  results,  showing  a 
great  amount  of  detail  throughout  all  gradations 
of  the  picture. 

Metol-hydroquinone  is  the  developer  advised, 
although  others  may  be  used.  Ortol  yields  good 
cold  black,  warm  black,  and  sepia  tones. 

The  formula  is  as  follows : 


Water 40  ounces 

Ortol 30  grains 

Sodium  sulphite i ounce 

Hydroquinone 45  grains 

Sodium  carbonate \ ounce 


to  which  add  five  or  six  drops  of  a saturated  so- 
lution of  potassium  bromide  for  blue,  black,  or 
cold  black  tones,  also  for  prints  intended  for  sepia 
re-development.  For  warm  black  tones,  increase 
the  quantity  of  bromide  in  accordance  with  the 
warmth  of  the  tone  desired;  the  more  bromide, 
the  warmer  the  tone. 

Morris  Burke  Parkinson,  the  well-known  Bos- 
ton photographer,  prefers  Dianol,  especially  to 
secure  soft  prints  from  extremely  hard  negatives. 
His  formula  is  as  follows: 

Dianol 1 leveled  teaspoonful 

Sodium  sulphite 5 leveled  teaspoonfuls 

Water 30  ounces 

Saturated  solution  potassium  bromide. . 20  drops 

The  more  water  used  with  the  above  formula, 
the  softer  the  results.  It  may  be  diluted  in  60 
or  75  ounces  of  water  with  good  results.  In  di- 
luted solution  the  development  is  retarded,  but 
if  exposure  is  increased  the  print  shows  over-, 
exposure  the  same  as  in  stronger  solution.  The 
larger  amount  of  sulphite  produces  more  details 
and  softer  results,  but  in  that  event  the  exposure 
must  be  reduced  one-half. 


Fixing  in  the  Dark-Room  and  in 
Daylight 

lx  is  a generally  conceded  fact  that  negatives 
which  have  been  rinsed  free  of  developer  may  be 
fixed  in  moderate  daylight  absolutely  free  of  fog. 
“It  may  not  be  so  generally  known,”  says  Pho- 
tography and  Focus,  “that  if  it  is  necessary  sub- 
sequently to  intensify  the  negative  an  altogether 
cleaner  and  more  satisfactory  result  will  be  got 
on  the  plate  which  was  fixed  in  the  dark.  As  it 
is  not  always  possible  to  decide  before  fixing 
whether  intensification  or  other  after-treatment 
will  be  necessary  or  not,  it  is  better  to  make  it  a 
rule  on  no  account  to  expose  the  negative  to 
actinic  light  until  the  fixing  is  complete.  This 
has  long  been  the  course  we  ourselves  have  fol- 
lowed, in  every  case  letting  the  plate  remain  in 
hypo  in  the  red  light  or  else  in  darkness  for  at 
least  ten  minutes  before  exposing  it  to  any  more 
powerful  light.  The  precaution  is  one  the  bene- 
fit of  which  will  be  found  to  be  just  as  great  with 
slow  lantern  plates  as  with  the  most  rapid  emul- 
sions.” 

Pyro-Eikonogen 

This  is  a seldom  used  combination  of  develop- 
ing-agents  which  has  much  in  its  favor,  however. 
One  might  reasonably  expect  it  to  yield  neg- 
atives similar  in  printing-quality  to  those  which 
have  made  pyro-metol  so  justly  popular.  The 
following  formula  is  vouched  for  by  The  Ama- 


teur Photographer. 

A 

Eikonogen 5 grains 

Potassium  carbonate 5 “ 

Sodium  “ 15  “ 

“ sulphite 25  “ 

Water 1 ounce 

B 

Sodium  bisulphite 12  grains 

Water 1 ounce 

Pyro 4 grains 

C 

Sodium  carbonate,  crystals .96  grains 

Water 1 ounce 


It  is  possible  to  use  this  formula  in  a variety  of 
ways  for  different  classes,  thus  rendering  it  an 
especially  serviceable  one.  The  eikonogen  de- 
veloper A can  be  used  alone  for  soft  effects,  or 
the  pyro  may  be  used  alone  for  more  snappy  neg- 
atives by  taking  equal  parts  of  B and  C.  A com- 
bination of  all  three  gives  the  detail  qualities  of 
eikonogen  and  the  density  of  pyro.  Equal  parts 
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of  A,  B and  C may  be  used  or,  if  more  detail  is 
required,  two  parts  of  A and  one  each  of  B and 


Labels  Again 

F.  C.  Wilbour,  of  Austin,  Minn.,  suggests 
that  he  has  made  labels  which  stick  permanently 
in  any  condition  of  atmosphere,  out  of  rubber 
adhesive  plaster  printed  upon  with  Higgins’s 
Waterproof  India  Ink,  and  considers  them  ideal 
for  permanence.  The  plaster  may  be  obtained 
at  any  drug-shop  in  small  ten-cent  packages,  one 
package  being  sufficient  for  a dozen  to  fifteen 
labels  of  ordinary  size.  If  the  bottle  is  warmed 
slightly  before  applying  the  label,  and  the  label 
rubbed  well  into  contact,  the  bottle  may  be 
washed  or  even  soaked  on  the  outside  without 
fear  of  the  label  s coming  off.  He  has  bottles 
which  have  been  soaked  repeatedly  without  seem- 
ing to  injure  the  label  at  all. 

Fixing  After  Development  with 
Amidol 

A recent  issue  of  Photography  and  Focus 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that,  whereas  an  acid 
fixing-bath  is  generally  recommended  for  use 
with  bromide  or  gaslight  prints,  when  these  have 
been  developed  with  metol-hydroquinone  or 
similar  developers,  a bath  of  plain  hypo  is  ad- 
vised when  amidol  has  been  the  developer. 
There  is  a very  good  reason  for  the  distinction, 
explains  the  writer.  “Acid  hypo  baths  almost 
always  contain  sodium  sulphite.  Now,  as  is  well 
known,  sodium  sulphite  acts  as  an  accelerator  in 
an  amidol  developer,  so  much  so  that  if  we  add 
too  much  sulphite  to  the  developer  we  increase 
its  vigor  to  such  an  extent  that  our  prints  or 
plates  are  fogged.  Hence  if  a print  that  has 
been  developed  with  amidol  and  has  not  had  all 
its  developer  well  washed  out  is  put  into  a hypo 
bath  in  which  there  is  sodium  sulphite  there  is  a 
risk  that  the  sulphite  will  render  what  developer 
is  left  more  active  than  before,  and  bring  about 
a discoloration  or  fogging  of  the  print.  That 
this  danger  is  not  altogether  imaginary  is  shown 
by  the  frequency  with  which  stains  on  prints 
manifest  themselves  in  the  fixing-bath,  such 
stains  being  almost  invariably  caused  by  the  pres- 
ence of  active  developer  in  the  print  while  it  is 
being  fixed.  The  case  is  quite  different  with 
most  other  developers,  in  which  sodium  or  po- 
tassium carbonate  is  present.  This  is  added  to 
make  the  developer  alkaline,  as  unless  it  is  alka- 
line it  will  not  act.  The  consequence  is  the  acid- 
hypo  not  only  tends  to  prevent  any  staining  by 
oxidation  of  the  developer,  which  is  the  real  rea- 
son why  it  is  used,  but  it  also  tends  to  stop  devel- 
opment, which  with  those  developers  cannot  go 
on  if  the  solution  is  an  acid  one.  Opinions  as  to 
the  value  of  the  acid-hvpo  bath  differ,  but  there 
seems  to  be  a general  agreement  that,  so  long  as 
the  developer  used  is  one  which  needs  an  alkaline 
or  alkaline  carbonate,  it  tends  to  prevent  stains; 
although  with  amidol  it  is  not  advisable.” 


Black  Tones  on  P.  O.  P. 

Those  who  desire  black  tones  on  printing-out 
paper  will  find  the  following  toning-method  from 
The  Amateur  Photographer  a good  one.  The 
best  success  is  had  with  matt  papers  printed  froip 
strong,  plucky  negatives.  The  formula  follows: 


Borax 90  grains 

Boiling  water 24  ounces 

When  cold  add : 

Uranium  nitrate 4 grains 

Gold  chloride  (neutralized  with 
chalk) 3 grains 


Test  the  bath  with  blue  litmus  paper  and  neu- 
tralize it  with  sodium  carbonate  if  it  shows  the 
slightest  trace  of  acidity. 

Applying  Solutions  to  Prints 

“The  application  of  solutions  to  paper  with  a 
brush  or  piece  of  cotton,  etc.,  have  all  proved  un- 
satisfactory to  me,”  states  Dr.  M.  H.  Farmer,  of 
Virden,  111.  “I  made  a number  of  experiments 
with  a view  to  an  improvement  of  this  work, 
especially  in  the  hands  of  the  novice. 

“In  making  blue-prints,  plain  silver,  and  some 
other  kinds  of  prints,  the  brush  is  usually  recom- 
mended. The  following  will  be  found  much 
simpler,  quicker,  and  in  every  way  more  satis- 
factory. 

“Take  a piece  of  wood,  such  as  a cigar-box  lid, 
a little  wider  than  the  paper  you  wish  to  coat. 
Procure  a piece  of  Canton  (cotton)  flannel  of  the 
best  quality,  but  not  the  kind  with  the  extra  long 
nap.  Have  the  edge  of  the  wood  straight  and 
rounded.  Either  cover  it  first  with  a little  cotton 
or,  what  is  best,  use  two  or  three  thicknesses  of 
the  flannel  and  cover  it  smoothly  for  about  an 
inch  each  side  up  from  the  rounded  edge.  To 
illustrate  its  use,  say  in  making  blue-prints,  make 
fresh  solutions  and  pour  into  a flat  dish  large 
enough  to  take  the  cotton-covered  applicator  and 
with  the  paper  properly  secured  (preferably  on 
glass),  wet  the  edge  of  the  applicator  thoroughly 
(at  first)  in  the  solution  and  remove  the  excess 
by  drawing  it  over  the  edge  of  the  container. 
Some  papers  will  require  more  solution  than 
others  and  a little  practice  will  soon  show  how 
much  solution  to  leave  on  the  brush.  Carry  the 
coated  brush  across  the  face  of  the  paper  once 
only  if  you  get  a smooth  smear,  but  repeat  if 
necessary.  If  you  use  the  same  quality  of  paper 
repeatedly,  you  would  quickly  acquire  the  knack 
of  having  the  proper  amount  of  solution  on  the 
brush  and  one  smooth  application  gives  the  best 
results.  Try  this.  Use  paper  larger  than  you 
expect  to  print  from  and  be  careful  not  to  get 
much  on  the  reverse  side.” 

Washing  After  Development 

The  careful  photographer  will  pay  extra  at- 
tention during  the  warm  weather  to  complete 
rinsing  of  his  platbs  before  placing  them  in  the 
fixing-bath,  thus  avoiding  stain.  This  precau- 
tion is  particularly  necessary  when  the  solutions 
must  be  used  above  the  normal  temperature, 
65°  F. 
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OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 

Edited  by  WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


Aside  from  its  timely  interest,  our  initial 
picture  is  superbly  realistic.  It  is  a technical 
triumph  and  its  author,  E.  H.  Lincoln,  always 
excels  in  this  class  of  work.  No  data  available. 
The  original  print  was  courteously  lent  us  by  the 
Pinkham  & Smith  Company,  Boston. 

Einsamkeit  (Solitude),  by  Theodore  Eitel,  is 
the  first  of  a series  of  pictures  which  accom- 
pany that  artist’s  admirable  paper  in  this  issue. 
The  point  of  view  is  well  chosen,  there  is  interest 
in  the  illuminated  tree-branches  and  the  restful 
quiet  of  the  woods  is  here  admirably  suggested. 
A good  lens  was  used  intelligently.  Data: 
6£  x 8J  Premo  camera;  Bausch  & Lomb 
Zeiss,  Series  7 A,  19^-inch  focus;  stop  f/12.5; 
October,  10  ATM.,  sun;  1 second  exposure; 
Seed  26x  plate;  pyro  developer;  Platinotype 
print. 

Here,  again,  (page  109),  the  artist  has  skil- 
fully avoided  a monotonous  portrayal  of  the 
woods,  unfortunately  so  common.  The  light, 
as  it  shimmers  on  the  foliage,  imparts  life  to  the 
picture,  as  suggested  by  its  title.  Data:  ap- 
paratus, conditions  and  exposure  same  as  in 
preceding  picture. 

The  Cascade,  page  no,  is  not  one  of  your 
snapshots,  in  which  the  motion  of  the  water  has 
been  merely  arrested.  The  picture  was  made 
with  deliberation  to  suggest  movement  and  to 
depict  the  harmony  of  the  surroundings.  Ordi- 
narily a waterfall  in  the  woods  is  a glaring,  white 
mass  and  the  rest  intensely  black  — all  from 
under-exposure.  Data:  Apparatus,  conditions 
and  materials  same  as  in  preceding  picture. 
Exposure  2 seconds. 

In  “Waldweg,”  page  112,  our  lover  of  the 
forest  has  madefa  picture  from  simple  material — 
a desolate  spot  in  the  woods  in  mid-winter,  al- 
though no  snow  has  fallen.  How  many  camer- 
ists  would  consider  such  a subject  “worth 
while  ” ? Like  the  rest  of  this  masterly  series, 
this  picture  will  repay  close  study.  Data: 
Similar  to  those  of  the  preceding  pictures. 
January,  9 A.M.,  cloudy;  Carbon  print. 

The  successful  management  of  ordinary 
material  is  due  largely  to  innate  love  of  the 
beautiful  and  the  power  to  express  it.  How 
the  beauty  of  “Sentinels,”  page  113,  was  re- 
vealed, is  told  by  Mr.  Eitel  in  his  admirable 
paper.  Data : 1 second  exposure. 

“A  Forest-Brook,”  page  116,  needs  a larger 
reproduction  to  present  adequately  the  beauty 
of  the  original  print.  It  is  an  unpretentious 
picture,  quietly  composed  and  charming  in 
perspective.  Data:  September,  6 p.m.,  sinking 
sun  in  clear  sky;  \ second  exposure. 

The  title,  alone,  of  “Waldharfen” — so  ap- 
propriate — makes  an  instant  appeal  to  the 
musical  sense.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  a 
musician  can  derive  inspiration  sitting  beneath 


the  sighing  branches  of  trees  like  these.  Data : 
June,  8 a.m.,  sun;  J second  exposure.  Ap- 
paratus and  materials  of  these  last  three  pictures 
same  as  mentioned  in  “The  Cascade.” 

There  are,  doubtless,  still  many  amateurs  who 
sneer  at  professional  work  however  excellently 
done;  yet  how  few  there  are,  who,  given  the  ap- 
paratus, studio  and  model,  can  equal  Mr. 
Steffens’  portrait  on  page  119?  Not  one  in 
ten-thousand!  Here  we  have  mastery  of  the 
use  of  tools;  knowledge  of  light,  pose,  proportion 
and  values,  and  evidence  of  skilful  manipulation. 
No  data  available,  except  the  assurance  that  a 
high-class  regular  portrait-lens  was  used. 

Mr.  Joshi’s  picture,  page  120.  is  a typical  view 
in  India  with  considerable  pictorial  claim.  No 
data. 

Our  interest  in  the  beauty  of  the  sitter,  page 
1 2 1,  is  fully  as  great  as  in  the  technical  excellence 
of  the  result.  The  pose  is  obviously  conven- 
tional, but  the  result  is  eminently  happy.  An 
inexperienced  worker  could  easily  have  been  less 
successful.  The  craftsman,  here,  knew  how 
to  present  his  handsome  model  to  advantage. 
Data:  11x14  Century  camera;  Voigtlander 
No.  7 lens,  16  J-inch  focus;  stop  f/8;  June, 
4 p.m.,  north-west  studio  light;  8 seconds  ex- 
posure; Seed  plate;  pryo  developer;  Artura  Iris 
print. 

The  insert,  this  month,  is  Niagara  as  seen 
from  Victoria  Park,  by  W.  H.  Kunz  — a promi- 
nent member  of  the  Buffalo  Camera  Club  and 
a technician  of  the  highest  ability.  The  fine 
luminous  quality  of  the  original  print  eluded 
the  skill  of  the  half-tone  engraver,  but  the  im- 
pressiveness of  the  scene  has  not  been  impaired. 
Data:  8x10  Century  View-Camera;  Ross 
Homocentric  lens,  18-inch  focus;  stop  f/8; 
July,  2.30  p.m. ; taken  directly  against  the  sun; 
exposure  1-250  second  with  focal-plane  shutter; 
Standard  Polychrome  plate;  Edinol-Hydro  de- 
veloper; negative  kept  fairly  thin  in  development 
so  as  to  print  through  high-lights  without  clogging 
shadows;  Argo  print. 

As  a specimen  of  home-portraiture  “Sally 
Dexter,”  speaks  for  itself.  The  delicate  tonal 
scheme  befits  the  character  of  the  subject,  and 
the  artist,  Mr.  F.  A.  Frizell,  enjoys  the  satisfac- 
tion of  having  produced  a likeness  which  is  a 
source  of  perpetual  joy  to  the  mother.  Data: 
5x7  Century  View  Camera;  B.  & L.  1 C Tessar 
lens;  stop  f/4.5;  in  the  house  near  window;  J 
second  exposure;  Seed  plate  27;  pyro  developer; 
W.  & C.  Sepia  Platinum  print. 

The  pictures  by  John  F.  Jones,  illustrating 
his  paper  on  photographing  animals,  are  ex- 
tremely interesting.  The  difficulties  encountered 
in  this  work  are  explained  by  Mr.  Jones.  Hence 
more  than  ordinary  credit  is  due  him  for  the 
success  of  his  efforts.  “A  Family  Group,” 
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page  125,  is  an  almost  flawless  composition; 
humans  could  not  have  posed  more  happily. 
In  “The  Road  to  the  Barn,”  and  “Following 
the  Shepherd,”  page  126,  the  artist  reveals  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  art-principles,  albeit  the 
latter  has  a swing  and  spontaneity  of  action 
equaled  by  none  of  the  other  pictures.  Pictori- 
ally  it  is  a chef-d’oeuvre.  “On  the  Hillside,” 
page  128,  seems  to  owe  its  attractiveness  as  much 
to  the  beautiful  setting  as  to  the  animals  them- 
selves. The  management  of  the  gradations 
shows  excellent  judgment  throughout.  The 
chief  merit  of  “Helpmates,”  same  page,  lies  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  two  horses.  If  the  posi- 
tion of  the  animals’  heads  were  reversed,  the 
artistic  result  would  be  ruined.  Mr.  Jones, 
doubtless,  knew  this,  hence  his  artistic  judgment 
is  particularly  to  be  praised.  The  two  pictures 
on  page  130  are  the  least  successful  of  the  series. 
The  right-hand  section  of  the  upper  one  mili- 
tates against  the  success  of  the  whole.  It  pre- 
vents unity,  besides  forming  a picture  in  itself. 
In  “The  Pet”  the  lady  and  the  white-haired 
animal  are  equally  prominent.  A pity  that  a 
dark-colored  dog  was  not  available;  yet  the 
general  scheme  with  the  simple  and  subdued 
background  is  admirable.  Data:  All  exposures 
were  made  with  a 12-inch  Anastigmat  lens,  at 
f/6.8,  on  Standard  Orthonon  plates,  pyro 
developer  (Factor  12),  Kresho  and  Nepera  prints. 
The  exposures  varied  from  1-25  second  to  5 
seconds,  10  to  11  a.m.  and  2 to  5 p.m.  in  the 
months  of  May,  June,  July  and  August.  Mr. 
Jones  will  gladly  supply  specific  data  to  anyone 
interested. 

Mr.  Partridge’s  genre  picture,  page  132,  is  a 
genuine  case  of  mental  distress.  No  simulated 
sorrow  here.  To  a practitioner  of  unlimited 
experience  in  taking  children,  artistic  triumphs 
like  this  are  easy.  Things  happen,  frequently  and 
opportunely,  in  the  professional  studio,  but  less 
so  in  the  career  of  the  amateur.  Then,  too,  the 
professional  usually  has  the  proper  tools,  hence 
his  timely  “snaps”  are  effective.  Data:  8 x 10 
Studio  Camera;  Voigtlander  Portrait-Lens; 
studio  top  and  side  light;  2 seconds  exposure; 
Cramer  Crown  plate;  Platinotype  print. 

The  new  president  of  the  Photographers’ 
Association  of  New  England,  J.  H.  Garo,  posed 
for  his  own  portrait  a year  ago.  As  seen  on 
page  134  it  exemplifies  the  artist’s  style  of  light- 
ing. He  suits  it  to  each  sitter.  The  original 
print  is  vigorous,  yet  rich  in  tone.  Like  many 
reproductions  in  this  issue,  this  one,  of  Mr. 
Garo,  received  necessarily  inadequate  care  on 
account  of  the  strike  of  the  half-tone  engravers 
two  weeks  before  we  went  to  press.  Data:  14  x 
17  portrait-camera;  Goerz  No.  8 Celor  lens, 
18-inch  focus,  full  aperture;  September,  1909. 
Ordinary  studio  light  ; 1 second  exposure; 

Cramer  plate;  pryo  developer;  Ampere  print. 

The  Monthly  Competition 

“The  Village  Church,”  by  W.  S.  Davis, 
page  137,  is  a strong  and  original  composition 
and  as  effective  a bit  of  chiaroscuro  as  has  ever 


graced  the  pages  of  Photo-Era.  The  strongest 
accent  is  on,  what  appears  to  be  the  main  en- 
trance, admirably  set  off  by  overhanging  tree- 
branches,  a subdued  foreground,  a strong,  but 
transparent,  shadow  at  the  left  and  a dark  group 
of  trees  at  the  right.  Data:  R.  R.  lens,  7$- 
inch  focus;  stop  f/8;  8 times  ray-filter;  June 
afternoon,  bright  sun;  1 second;  5x7  Cramer 
Inst.  Iso  plate,  backed;  a glossy  print  was  made 
and  from  this  a copy  taken  on  a 6£  x 8£ 
plate,  from  which  the  finished  gum-print  on 
Whatman  paper  was  obtained. 

“Early  Morning  Shadows,”  page  139,  is 
merely  a pleasing  effect  in  mid-winter,  as  it  does 
not  appear  to  lend  itself  to  a regular  form  of 
composition.  As  a chemical  result,  too,  it  is 
excellent.  Data:  R.  R.  lens;  stop  f/8;  Novem- 
ber, 8 a.m.;  bright  sunlight;  J second;  Seed’s 
L.  Ortho  plate;  pyro-soda  developer. 

“Woods  in  Autumn,”  by  H.  A.  Brodine,  page 
140.  Though  small,  the  reproduction  fairly 
represents  the  beauty  of  the  original  print  — 
an  enlargement,  and  less  brilliant.  The  almost 
naive  character  of  the  composition  is  captivating. 
The  arrangement  is  wholly  natural  — sponta- 
neous. The  crispness  of  the  air  is  admirably  in- 
terpreted, and  the  shadows  fall  at  just  the  right 
angle  — a scene  to  which  no  picture-lover  could 
remain  indifferent.  Data:  3 x 7 Seneca  camera; 
8-inch  Convertible  lens;  stop  f/11;  October, 
3 p.m.,  good  light;  1 second  on  Standard  plate; 
metol-hydro  developer;  Royal  Bromide  en- 
largement redeveloped. 

In  originality  of  design  Mr.  Truman’s  “Sun- 
light and  Shadow,”  page  140,  comes  first  in 
this  competition.  The  pose  of  the  model,  to- 
gether with  the  size  of  the  hat,  seems  calculated 
to  accentuate  the  sturdy  character  of  the  com- 
position. -The  daring  of  the  thing  spells  its 
success.  The  separation  of  planes  is  superbly 
exemplified  and,  as  an  illustration  of  chiaroscuro 
per  se,  the  picture  is  a positive  triumph.  Data : 
4x5  plate  camera;  Kenngott’s  Medio  Anastig- 
mat, 8J-inch  focus;  stop  f/11.3  ; June,  3.30 
p.m.,  sun,  T’^  second ; Vulcan  plate ; M.  Q. 
developer;  enlarged  on  Haloid  Regal  from  4x5 
to  8 x 10. 

J.  Herbert  Saunders’s  “Shadows  dark  and 
sunlight  sheen,”  page  142,  is  the  first  example 
of  this  admirable  worker’s  activity  to  appear  in 
Photo-Era.  It  represents  a lane  in  Leeds, 
England.  The  original  print  is  in  a rich  and 
appropriate  sepia  tone.  The  time  of  day  was 
obviously  right  for  this  picture  and,  in  spite  of 
the  strong  contrasts  of  light  and  shade  and  the 
apparently  short  exposure,  the  shadows  are  trans- 
parent and  the  children,  so  essential  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  picture,  are  dressed  in  dark-colored 
clothes,  hence  harmonize  with  the  tonal  scheme 
A valuable  object-lesson,  this,  to  those  who 
achieve  only  the  extremes  of  contrast  without 
detail.  Data:  Staley’s  Reflex  Camera,  half 
size  ; 8 J -inch  Euryplan  lens  ; stop  f/5.6 ; 

August,  2.30  p.m. ; 1-25  second;  Imperial  S. 
Sensitive  Orthochrome;  pyro-soda  developer; 
print  on  Tintona  paper. 
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Photographic  Art  in  Germany 

Photographic  art  is  photography  based  on 
the  principles  of  art,  in  that  it  occasionally  pro- 
duces, even  accidentally,  quite  surprisingly  artis- 
tic effects.  Almost  every  amateur  has  produced 
works  of  art  or  at  least  artistic  pictures  in  this 
manner.  But  is  he  then  an  artist?  • Is  art  an 
accident?  We  think  not.  The  term  “artist” 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  conception  of  a 
person  who  has  at  disposal  certain  abilities, 
feelings,  etc.,  and  art  is  made  through  a deter- 
mined creative  shaping.  Art  requires  activity, 
a discerning  eve,  a taste  well  selecting  under 
various  possibilities.  Thus  the  man  who  does 
not  know  beforehand  whether  the  object  towards 
which  he  directs  his  camera  will,  when  photo- 
graphed, produce  an  artistic  effect,  can  never 
be  an  “artist.” 

We  are,  however,  prone  to  call  a photograph 
of  some  picturelike  character  artistic,  perhaps 
with  insufficient  reason.  We  can  obtain  the 
picturelike  effect  of  a photograph  very  easily 
by  imitating  a masterwork  of  painting;  we  can 
call  a photograph  only  then  a work  of  art  when, 
besides  the  picturelike  character,  the  impression 
is  made  that  the  originator  has  utilized  with 
sense  and  unaided  effort  the  advantages  and 
possibilities  of  photographic  technique  in  a 
tasteful  and  perfect  way.  As  with  the  painter, 
the  value  of  his  work  depends  upon  the  expres- 
sion of  artistic  feeling.  We  should  think  that 
most  photographic  artists  are  to  be  found  among 
the  professionals.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
case,  for  the  reason  that  photography  has  been 
regarded,  until  recently,  as  a business  and  not 
as  an  art.  The  photographic  artist  is  somewhat 
of  a “rara  avis,”  although,  thanks  to  the  com- 
petition of  amateurs,  photography  has  reached 
a high  standard.  In  every  large  city  of  the 
German  empire  you  now  find  a few  practitioners 
of  this  type.  The  writer  is  personally  acquainted 
with  several  in  Berlin,  among  whom  may  be 
mentioned  Nicola  Perscheid,  C.  J.  van  Diihren, 
Bieber  and  R.  Diihrkoop.  The  two  former  take 
all  their  photographs  themselves,  which  practice, 
of  course,  assures  good  results,  while  work  of 
the  last  named  is  done  principally  by  his  as- 
sistants, for  the  reason  that  he  operates  two 
studios  — one  in  the  Capital,  the  other  in  Ham- 
burg. These  men  excel  in  artistic  portraiture, 
which  field  has  been  sadly  neglected.  They 
understand  the  way  in  which  pose,  movement 
and  expression  of  a person,  his  character,  in- 
dividuality, mental  and  physical  advantages  can 
be  best  reproduced.  In  addition,  their  talent 
enables  them  to  judge  under  what  lighting  these 
special  features  are  presented  faithfully  and  con- 
vincingly. They  are  masters  of  unconventional 
portraiture  and  show  such  great  versatility,  that 


it  is  impossible  to  take  any  example  of  their 
work  and  say  this  is  typical.  Many  pictures 
illustrate  a specialty  in  which  they  are  experts  — 
the  using  pf  one  figure  or  face  as  a background 
for  another.  It  is,  as  it  were,  a partial  eclipse, 
which  frequently  occurs  in  their  works,  in  groups 
of  two  or  three,  also  in  arrangements  of  large 
groups.  Any  one  who  looks  through  the  albums 
and  folios  of  the  modern  portraitists  containing 
a large  number  of  promising  and  unpromising 
subjects  — most  of  them  admirably  treated  — 
must  realize  that  the  merit  lies  entirely  in  the 
artist  and  his  methods,  not  in  the  sitters.  It  is 
not  easy,  in  every  case,  to  produce  pictures 
which  shall  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
an  artistic  portrait. 

One  of  the  above-mentioned  portraitists, 
Herr  van  Diihren,  has  opened  a small  exhibition 
of  his  pictures  in  an  art-museum  at  Breslau.  He 
also  has  sent  some  of  his  best  work  to  the  Brus- 
sels World’s  Fair.  Herr  Perscheid’s  patronage 
comes  from  members  of  the  aristocracy,  who  are, 
of  course,  out  of  town  during  the  summer  months; 
hence  he  has  closed  his  studio  this  summer  and, 
for  the  first  time,  has  opened  a branch  studio, 
connected  with  a small  exhibition  in  Baden- 
Baden — that  famous  rendezvous  of  the  upper 
ten  thousand.  He  received  recently  a decora- 
tion from  the  prince  of  Lippe  as  a recognition 
of  his  fine  work  in  portraiture.  He,  as  well  as 
Herr  Diihrkoop,  was  honored  by  a prominent 
London  photographic  society,  which  made  them 
honorary  members. 

Not  much  is  to  be  said  about  photographic 
clubs  in  Germany,  as  most  of  them  have  no 
meetings  during  the  summer  months.  One  of 
the  largest,  the  Freie  Photographische  Vereini- 
gung,  of  Berlin,  recently  had  a special  postcard 
exhibition,  the  best  work  of  which  was  selected 
for  the  Hamburg  show.  The  same  club  runs 
at  present  a prize  competition  of  pictures  from 
the  province  of  Brandenburg  in  which  Berlin 
is  situated.  Photographs  are  wanted  showing 
characteristic  villages,  typical  farms,  cemeteries, 
pretty  gardens,  parks,  castles,  woods  and  resi- 
dences in  small  towns  for  which  beauties  Ger- 
many is  famous.  There  is  a movement  for  the 
preservation  of  old  historic  landmarks  and  pic- 
turesque scenes  in  the  German  empire;  and  if 
this  is  prevented  by  sanitary  reasons  or  those 
of  traffic  and  safety,  there  are  those  who  favor 
the  rebuilding  of  such  a house,  gate,  etc.,  at 
some  other  suitable  place  instead  of  destroying 
it  completely.  For  instance,  there  stood  for 
centuries  in  Berlin’s  most  crowded  square,  the 
Alexander  Platz,  a colonnade  consisting  of  two 
rows  of  huge  columns  forming  two  arcades 
called  “Die  Konigskollonaden.”  They  are  very 
similar  to  those  which  adorned  Regent  Street  in 
London  many  years  ago.  They  obstructed 
traffic  considerably,  and  numerous  articles  were 
published  in  the  daily  press  demanding  their 
removal.  The  matter  was  put  off  from  year  to 
year  until,  at  last,  they  were  pulled  down  this 
summer.  But  the  art-loving  Berliners  need  nol 
feel  disturbed,  for  these  fine  pieces  of  old  archi- 
ll 


lecture  have  been  re-erected  in  a large  square 
in  the  West  part  of  the  capital,  exactly  as  they 
were  before.  Every  one  rejoices  for  the  obstruc- 
tion is  removed  from  a crowded  thoroughfare 
and  yet  nobody’s  feelings  are  hurt.  In  order  to 
correctly  rebuild  such  structures  it  has  been 
shown  that',  photography  is  indispensable,  for 
the  various  pictures  originally  taken  serve  as  a 
guide  for  the  masons  at  the  new  spot.  Again, 
in  many  cases  a re-erection  is  not  possible  at  all 
and  the  pulling  down  of  houses  or  even  whole 
blocks  is  an  absolute  necessity.  In  such  cases 
always  numerous  photographs  are  taken  every- 
where in  the  German  empire  and  the  prints  care- 
fully preserved  among  the  municipal  archives 
in  museums  and  libraries,  or  they  are  published 
in  architectural,  art  and  popular  magazines. 
There  is  a special  class  of  experts  doing  this, 
mostly  industrial  photographers;  a government 
institute  exists  for  this  special  purpose,  Die 
Konigliche  Messbildanstalt  zu  Berlin,  which  some 
months  ago  celebrated  its  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary. What  other  cultured  nations  have  not  yet 
started  in  this  twentieth  century,  Germany  has 
had  for  twenty-five  years!  This  institute  enjoys 
the  use  of  the  very  best  apparatus  and  employs 
skilled  operators,  so  that  the  results  secured  are 
the  very  best  imaginable.  Although  mere  pho- 
tographs, they  are  as  accurate  as  drawings 
carefully  made  with  scale  and  rule.  Thus 
through  our  wonderful  art  of  photography  relics 
of  the  past  remain,  indeed,  eternal.  The 
Markisches  Museum  in  Berlin,  dealing  onlv  with 
matters  relating  to  the  capital  and  suburbs,  has 
just  started  a collection  entitled  “Picturesque 
Berlin  and  Vicinity”  consisting  of  photographs 
from  every  source,  mostly  made  by  amateurs. 
The  best  of  them  are  hung  up  on  the  walls,  the 
rest  are  put  into  albums  for  the  benefit  of  visitors. 
The  administration  of  that  museum  deserves 
all  the  more  praise  for  this  idea,  as  every  year 
many  fine  old  houses,  gates,  bridges,  walls  and 
the  like,  in  Berlin,  are  pulled  down  and  never 
re-erected. 

There  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a constant  increase 
of  the  possibilities  of  photography  in  serving 
science  and  the  arts.  This  is  true  of  reproduc- 
tive as  well  as  illustrative  photography.  For 
scientific  and  artistic  works  the  three-color 
process  having  reached  a high  state  of  perfection 
occupies  now  an  important  place.  As  it  adapts 
itself  more  and  more  in  its  productions  to  exist- 
ing requirements  the  fac  simile  reproduction 
of  difficult  originals  is  no  longer  impossible. 
Equally  excellent  results  can  be  reported  from 
three-color  heliograph  printing  which  besides 
can  be  employed  in  the  most  difficult  work  by 
reason  of  the  improvement  and  perfection  of  its 
technic  as  it  has  been  developed  on  a purely 
mechanical  basis.  Some  branches  of  photo- 
mechanical reproduction  have  gone  through  a 
somewhat  stormy  epoch  of  development,  the 
picture  postcard  chiefly  being  responsible  for 
it.  This  useful  little  thing  originated  in  Ger- 
many about  thirty  years  ago  and  although  other 
countries  have  imitated  it  the  German  postcard 


industry  surpasses  both  in  quality  and  quantity 
any  other.  Shiploads  of  them  go  over  to  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  if 
a tourist  buys  a card  in  London,  at  the  seaside 
resorts  or  at  Niagara  Falls,  he  will  notice  the 
words,  in  small  type,  “Printed  in  Germany,” 
or  “Saxony,”  or  “Bavaria.”  However,  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  the  enormous  quantities  of 
picture  postcards  produced  has  had  a harmful 
effect  upon  the  quality  of  photomechanical  re- 
production. We  may  especially  mention  the 
process  of  heliographic  printing.  The  prices 
have  gone  down  in  a simply  astonishing  manner. 

As  regards  mechanical  reproductive  processes, 
in  which  a printing-press  is  used,  a powerful 
competitor  has  been  found  in  the  photographic 
rotary  printing-machine.  We  know  that  bro- 
mide of  silver  paper  plays  here  an  important 
part,  being  a chemical  as  well  as  mechanical 
process.  About  a decade  ago  there  was  such 
an  establishment  making  these  rotary  photo- 
graphs in  great  quantities.  Now  it  has  increased 
its  facilities  considerably,  and  many  other  fac- 
tories have  been  established  in  the  meantime. 
The  bromide  of  silver  postcards,  illustrating 
mostly  art  and  so-called  genre  subjects,  are  ex- 
ported to  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  Germany 
nearly  dominating  the  world’s  market  in  this 
line. 

Handy  Label-Paper 

Unless  one  has  a label  at  hand  ready  for  use 
he  is  apt  to  neglect  the  proper  labeling  of  his 
bottles  of  chemicals,  especially  those  of  made-up 
solutions.  A very  handy  label  which  is  always 
ready  for  instant  use  may  be  found  in  the  rolls  of 
gummed  paper  which  come  in  half-inch  and  inch 
widths  and  are  three  hundred  yards  in  length.  A 
roll  will  last  a very  long  time  and  is  not  only  very 
convenient  for  labeling  bottles,  but  also  for  label- 
ing almost  anything  which  needs  a label.  Boxes, 
packages,  backs  of  books  and  files,  as  well  as 
bottles  may  be  labeled  with  pieces  of  this  gummed 
paper  and,  as  it  is  white  and  smooth  on  the  un- 
gummed side,  it  is  easily  lettered.  In  using  it  for 
bottles  cut  a piece  big  enough  to  go  round  the 
bottle  and  lap,  moisten  the  paper,  attach  one  end 
to  the  bottle,  hold  it  firmly  and  wind  the  paper 
round  the  bottle  and  lap  it.  Such  a label  will 
last  and  stick  fast  when  a label  gummed  to  one 
side  of  the  bottle  only,  will  become  loosened  and 
slip  from  the  bottle  almost  the  first  time  any 
moisture  touches  it. 

Pieces  of  this  gummed  paper  are  excellent  to 
attach  to  the  back  of  a dark  card-mount  and  the 
name  and  address  written  on  it.  Sometimes  the 
dark  mounts  do  not  take  the  ink  and  the  address 
becomes  almost  illegible,  hence  the  advisability 
of  using  a device  of  this  kind  for  readily  seen  ad- 
dresses. 

Ng 

Exaltation  of  the  best  in  everything  is  the  signifi- 
cance of  art.  It  demands  religious  inspiration , since 
genius  is  not  logical,  has  only  perception,  and  reaches 
its  highest flights  in  moments  of  pure  ecstasy. — David 
DE  LA  GAMME. 
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Awards  at  Budapest 

As  I wrote  you  in  my  last  letter  from  Budapest, 
the  International  Photographic  Exposition  held 
in  that  city  was  a tremendous  success  and  created 
a sensation.  This  was  due  largely  to  the  novelty 
of  the  exposition,  which  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
natives  to  the  pictorial  possibilities  of  photog- 
raphy, also  showing  them  what  was  being  done 
in  other  countries  including,  particularly, 
America.  It  will  please  your  American  readers 
to  know  that  they  were  very  conspicuous  among 
the  prize-winners.  For  instance,  to  F.  Austin 
Lidbury  and  August  Thibaudeau,  notable  pic- 
torialists  of  Buffalo,  was  awarded  the  State 
Diploma  — the  highest  award  given  at  this  ex- 
position. W.  H.  Porterfield  and  W.  E.  Bert- 
ling,  Buffalo,  and  Robert  Montgomery,  Brooklyn, 
received,  each,  a gold  medal,  and  to  Henry 
Berger,  Jr.,  Portland,  Ore.,  Elias  Goldensky, 
William  Shewell  Ellis,  Philadelphia,  and  R.  L. 
Sleeth,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa.,  silver  medals  were 
awarded.  Mr.  W.  E.  Bertling  enjoys  the  unique 
distinction  of  receiving  two  prizes,  viz.,  a silver 
medal  and  the  special  prize  offered  by  the  Min- 
istry of  Agriculture. 

The  English  prize-winners  comprise  the  fol- 
lowing: J.  Craig  Annan,  Glasgow,  and  F.  J. 
Mortimer,  J.  Dudley  Johnston,  Alexander  Keigh- 
ley and  E.  O.  Hoppe,  London  — the  State  Di- 
ploma; a gold  medal  to  Frank  H.  Read  and 
J.  C.  Warburg,  London,  and  a silver  medal  to 
Mrs.  G.  A.  Barton,  London. 

Among  the  German  prize-winners  are  the 
following:  Rudolf  Diihrkoop,  Berlin  and  Ham- 
burg; Lehr-und-Versuchanstalt  fur  Photogra- 
phic, etc.,  and  Frank  Eugene  Smith,  Munich  — 
State  Diploma;  Nicola  Perscheid,  Berlin,  Otto 
Scharf,  Crefeld,  Hugo  Erfurth,  Dresden,  Emil 
Lichtenberg,  Osnabriick,  Otto  Erhardt,  Coswig 
and  Alfred  Erdmann,  Munich  — a gold  medal; 
F.  Schensky,  Heligoland,  Stephanie  Ludwig, 
Munich,  S.  Jaffe,  Posen,  Aura  Hertwig,  Charlot- 
tenburg,  Grete  Back,  Dresden,  Albert  Mayer, 
J.  W.  van  der  Heide,  Friedrich  Ott,  Gustav 
Leinenweber,  Munich  — a silver  medal. 

Chief  among  the  Austro-Hungarian  prize- 
winners are  Schlosser  & Wenisch,  Prague,  Emil 
Rosenberg,  Budapest;  Nagyrevi  Haranghy 
Cvorgy  — State  Diplomas;  Karl  Prokop,  Dr. 
Theodor  Mayer,  Dr.  Ferri  Angerer  and  Gustav 
Mauthner,  of  Vienna,  Dr.  Heinrich  Bachmann, 
Graz,  Therese  Zuckerkandl  and  Ernst  Blazek, 
Prague,  Russi  Aragio,  Trieste,  Istvan  Bellhazy 
Imre,  Szekely  Aladar,  Olga  Mate,  Gaiduschek 
Erzsi  — gold  medals;  Rudolf  Gross,  Nikolaus 
Schindler,  Dr.  A.  Gstoettner,  Ludwig  David  and 
Alfred  Bayer,  Vienna;  also  Faix  Jaques,  Hegediis 
Ndndor  — silver  medals. 

Miscellaneous  European  workers  of  note 
received  prizes  as  follows:  Leonard  Misonne, 


Gilly,  Belgium  — State  Diploma;  Robert  De- 
machv,  Paris;  Jean  Seiberth,  Basle;  B.  Zweers, 
Haarlem;  C.  Frederiksen,  Copenhagen  and 
Nikola  Petrow,  Kieff  — gold  medals;  C.  Puyo, 
Paris;  A.  Joffret,  Marseilles;  Emil  Suter,  Basle; 
Philip  and  Ernst  Linck,  Zurich;  Anthony  Van 
Dijk,  Amsterdam;  D.  de  Jonge,  Amsterdam 
and  Wladimir  Sehochin,  Helsingfors  — silver 
medals. 

Other  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows:  Prize 
by  the  Archduke  Joseph  to  Pecsi  Joszef,  Buda- 
pest and  Munich,  and  F.  J.  Mortimer,  London; 
prize  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  to  W.  E. 
Bertling,  Buffalo;  prize  by  Koronghi  Lippich 
Elek  to  Revesz  Zoltan,  Budapest;  prize  by  Zsol- 
nay  Miklos  to  Kankowsky,  Erwin;  prize  by 
Hoffman  Viktor  to  Grabovszky  Arthur,  Buda- 
pest. 

Thus,  as  may  be  seen  from  my  letter  which 
you  published  in  the  August  Photo-Era,  most 
of  the  Hungarian  workers,  to  whose  work  I 
invited  particular  attention,  were  honored  by 
the  jury.  On  my  way  home  from  Budapest  I 
stopped  in  many  of  the  principal  continental 
cities,  including  Vienna.  There  I was  enter- 
tained by  the  local  Photo-Klub.  My  next  letter 
will  be  devoted  to  photographic  matters  in  this 
magnificent  Austro-Hungarian  capital,  which, 
for  architectural  beauty,  alone,  is  a worthy  rival 
of  Paris. 

Studio-Methods 

Whenever  a professional  worker  visits  a big 
city,  or  town  boasting  a portrait  worker  of 
eminence,  his  first  impulse  is  to  visit  studios. 
The  time  and  expense  involving  such  an  effort 
has  been  saved  to  the  entire  photographic  pro- 
fession by  Mr.  Ryland  W.  Phillips,  whose  valu- 
able work,  “With  Other  Photographers,”  has 
just  been  published  and  placed  upon  the  market 
by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company.  Reference 
to  this  important  book  will  be  found  under 
Book-Reviews  in  this  issue  of  Photo-Era. 

Cash-Prizes  for  Photographs 

In  obedience  to  a general  request  Photo-Era 
prints  below  a list  of  photographic  competitions, 
the  prizes  being  in  cash,  also  firms  desiring  to 
purchase  prints  outright.  The  integrity  of 
each  is  guaranteed  by  the  publisher.  Full  par- 
ticulars may  be  found  in  issues  of  Photo-Era 
as  indicated. 

Telephone  Contest.  Current  issue. 

Kodak  Advertising-Contest,  for  the  year  1910. 
Open  to  the  world.  Prospectus  with  full  de- 
tails from  Eastman  Kodak  Company  or  any 
Kodak  dealer.  April  issue. 

Woodward  & Tiernan  Printing  Company,  St. 
Louis.  General  subjects.  June  and  July  issues. 

The  Musician,  published  by  Oliver  Ditson  & 
Co.,  Boston.  Musical  subjects.  July  issue. 

Ensign  Film  Prize-Competition.  General  sub- 
jects. Particulars  only  from  G.  Gennert. 

Newton  Civic  Federation.  August  issue. 

Round  Robin  Guild  regular  monthly  prize- 
contest.  Each  issue. 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions  and  Conventions 
are  solicited  for  publication 


Luncheon  to  Photographic  Editors 

The  representatives  of  the  photographic 
magazines  were  busier  than  bees  at  the  Boston 
Convention.  Note-book  in  hand  they  were 
engaged  in  soliciting  subscriptions  for  their 
respective  publications,  seemingly  oblivious  to 
the  heat  and  the  inner  man.  Yet  they  found 
sufficient  time,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  to 
partake  of  a luncheon  served  in  the  classic 
dining-room  of  the  remodeled  Boston  Art  Club. 
The  utmost  good  fellowship  prevailed  — with  edi- 
fying topics  of  conversation  — to  be  expected 
of  photographic  editors.  There  were  present 
Juan  C.  Abel,  Carl  Ackerman,  Frank  V.  Cham- 
bers, C.  J.  Fenner,  F.  R.  Fraprie  and  Wilfred  A. 
French.  Mr.  French  was  the  host. 


With  Other  Photographers.  By  Ryland  W. 

Phillips.  Size  9 J x 12.  Sixty-seven  pages. 

Fully  illustrated.  Price,  cloth,  $2.50.  Ro- 
chester: Eastman  Kodak  Company. 

The  lecture  par  excellence  at  the  Rochester 
National  Convention,  last  year,  was  delivered 
by  Ryland  W.  Phillips,  the  well-known  Phila- 
delphia photographer.  It  created  a sensation. 
An  audience,  that  completely  filled  Seneca  Hall, 
listened  with  rapt  attention  as  Mr.  Phillips,  by 
means  of  stereopticon-views,  explained  the  studio 
methods  of  America’s  foremost  portraitists  — 
men  and  women.  He  showed  merely  the  model 
before  the  exposure,  together  with  the  source 
and  method  of  illumination,  and  then  the  com- 
pletely-finished picture.  It  was  the  Alpha  and 
Omega  of  photographic  portraiture  and  set  every 
one  a-thinking.  The  subject  was  not  new,  but 
its  presentation  certainly  was,  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  discourse  the  lecturer  was  accorded 
a well-deserved  ovation.  To  possess  a full  set 
of  prints  of  the  subject  shown  by  Mr.  Phillips 
on  this  occasion  was  the  wish  of  every  one  pres- 
ent, but  it  was  explained  that  this  could  not 
be  done  — at  least,  at  that  time.  Yielding, 
however,  to  a general  request  to  put  the  matter 
in  book-form,  Mr.  Phillips  secured  notable  ad- 
ditions to  his  collection  of  demonstrations  and 
the  wishes  of  many  have,  at  last,  been  realized. 

With  commendable  judgment  Mr.  Phillips 
assigned  the  publication  of  the  work  to  a firm 
well  known  for  the  splendid  equipment  of  its 
publishing-department  — the  Eastman  Kodak 


Company.  The  result  is  what  was  to  be  ex- 
pected — a volume  of  exemplary  taste  and  me- 
chanical perfection.  The  typography,  the  half- 
tone plates,  the  paper  and  the  binding  — each 
represents  the  highest  degree  of  technical  su- 
periority. Nothing  in  the  work  indicates  the 
slightest  commercial  advantage  to  be  gained  by 
the  publishers,  except  the  satisfaction  to  benefit 
the  professional  practitioner  by  placing  in  his 
hands,  at  a manifestly  moderate  price,  a work 
the  educational  value  of  which  it  were  difficult 
to  overestimate.  As  the  author  tersely  puts  it: 
“The  worker  who  masters  conditions,  and  the 
master  who  works  conditions  to  produce  what 
is  in  his  or  her  mind,  is  the  one  who  has  fathomed 
the  problem  of  success  in  producing  beautiful 
photographic  prints.  No  book  or  number  of 
books,  no  teacher  or  number  of  teachers,  can 
make  good  photographers  of  us  if  we  have  not 
the  eye  to  see.  And  so  this  volume  will  help  only 
those  who  are  willing  to  help  themselves.” 

The  artists,  whose  studio-methods  and  tech- 
nical proficiency  are  here  so  convincingly  set 
forth,  are:  A.  F.  Bradley,  Mary  Carnell,  E.  B. 
Core,  E.  E.  Doty,  Rudolph  Diihrkoop,  George 
Edmondson,  William  Shewell  Ellis,  John  H. 
Garo,  Elias  Goldensky,  Clarence  Hayes,  Dudley 
Hoyt,  Belle  Johnson,  Frances  Benjamin  John- 
ston, Knaffl  Brothers,  Louis  M.  Koehne,  Charles 
L.  Lewis,  Pirie  MacDonald,  Mary  E.  Mc- 
Garvey,  J.  E.  Mock,  Morris  Burke  Parkinson, 
Sarah  E.  T.  Price,  Ryland  W.  Phillips,  Blanche 
Reinecke,  David  D.  Spellman  and  Will  H 
Towles. 

We  understand  that  the  edition  is  limited,  and 
fortunate,  indeed,  is  he  who  shall  own  a copy  of 
this  extremely  valuable  work.  For  sale  by  all 
dealers  in  photographic  supplies. 

The  Angler’s  Guide.  A Manual  for  Anglers 
and  Campers.  Edited  by  Dr.  R.  Johnson 
Held  and  Edward  B.  Rice.  Sixth  annual 
edition.  Price,  50  cents.  New  York:  The 
Field  and  Stream  Publishing  Company. 

This  book  of  280  pages  gives  the  different 
methods  of  angling  and  describes  the  tackle  best 
suited  to  each,  with  a list  of  the  forest  and  salt- 
water fish  and  the  localities  where  found.  There 
is  an  illustrated  chapter  on  Fly  and  Bait  Casting 
bv  Dr.  Held,  a master  of  the  art.  There  is  an 
excellent  chapter  on  Camping  by  Wainwright 
Randall,  who  also  gives  a list  of  desirable  places 
in  Canada.  The  Fish  and  Game  Laws  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  for  1910  are  given 
and  a list  of  resorts  in  both  countries  with  direc- 
tions how  to  reach  them  by  railway.  The  book 
is  full  of  information  of  interest  to  a true  disciple 
of  Isaak  Walton. 


BOOK-REVIEWS 

Books  reviewed  in  this  magazine,  or  any 
others  our  readers  may  desire,  will  be  jur- 
nished  by  us  at  the  lowest  market-prices. 
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The  Milwaukee  Convention 

In  comparison  with  past  conventions  that  of 
Milwaukee  passes  into  history  as  one  of  the  best. 
In  point  of  bona  fide  attendance  it  nearly  reached 
the  record  breaker  of  the  Rochester,  last  year. 
The  convention  hall,  wherein  the  industrial  and 
art  exhibits  were  displayed,  met  the  needs  better 
than  that  of  any  previous  convention,  but,  on 
account  of  the  poor  acoustics  and  adjacent  noisy 
streets,  the  lectures  given  in  the  lecture  hall  were 
not  heard  to  advantage.  The  interest  manifested 
in  the  various  lectures  and  addresses,  however, 
was  sufficient,  at  all  times,  to  attract  the  members, 
who  derived  valuable  instruction.  Among  the 
speakers  were  the  following,  with  the  titles  of 
their  discourses: 

THE  LECTURES 

Lena  MacCauley,  art-critic  of  the  Chicago 
Evening  Post,  a review  of  photography  with 
criticisms  of  prints  selected  from  exhibits;  Geo. 
W.  Stevens,  director  of  Toledo  Museum  of  Art, 
“The  Place  of  Photography  in  Art”;  Ryland  W. 
Phillips,  “Constructive  Criticism,”  illustrated 
with  stereopticon-views;  A.  F.  Sheldon,  “The 
Application  of  Scientific  Salesmanship  to  Photog- 
raphy”; Juan  C.  Abel,  “Modern  Publicity- 
Methods,  or  the  Use  of  Printer’s  Ink  to  Increase 
Business.” 

THE  ACADEMY  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

Chas.  Wesley  Hearn  made  his  report  on  the 
American  Academy  of  Photography,  approved 
by  the  Congress  of  Photography  and  the  general 
session  of  the  P.  A.  of  A.  It  is  now  launched 
and  clothed  with  authority,  and  rests  in  the  hands 
of  the  leading  photographers  of  the  country, 
who  select  45  eligible  for  acceptance,  after  which 
these  45  shall  elect  to  choose  the  first  12  to  re- 
present the  Academy. 

THE  COPYRIGHT  LEAGUE 

S.  L.  Stein  made  a report  on  the  Copyright 
League,  showing  a balance  of  $192  still  unused 
of  the  S500  advanced  by  the  P.  A.  of  A.  to  assist 
in  promoting  this  work.  By  an  unanimous  vote 
the  Association  passed  this  $192  back  to  the 
Copyright  League  with  the  good  will  and  en- 
dorsement of  the  P.  A.  of  A.  for  their  untiring 
and  successful  efforts.  Iti  connection  with  the 
work  of  B.  J.  Falk  and  Pirie  MacDonald  the 
Association,  in  appreciation  of  their  faithful 
services  to  photography  in  advancing  the  cause 
of  the  copyright-work  and  other  divers  ways, 
voted  to  each  of  them  Honorary  Life  Member- 
ship in  the  Association.  Mr.  MacDonald,  in 
accepting  this  honor  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Falk  and 
himself,  paid  eloquent  tribute  to  the  services 
of  Mr.  Falk,  and  modestly  accepted  for  himself. 

THE  WOMEN  TO  THE  FORE 

Mary  Camell  presented  the  cause  of  the 
affiliated  society  — The  Federation  of  Women 
Photographers.  The  good  work,  as  outlined 
in  her  address  and  the  permanent  work  accom- 
plished, so  conspicuous  in  the  women’s  exhibit, 


shows  that  the.  seed  sown  at  Rochester  in  the 
separate  exhibit  of  women  has  grown  to  healthy 
proportions  and  is  highly  creditable  to  the  women 
practitioners.  The  work  of  nearly  100  women, 
as  here  seen,  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  the  men  to  admire  the  achievements  of  the 
gentler  sex  in  the  field  of  photographic  art  — 
convincing  proof  that  in  this  pursuit,  also,  woman 
bids  fair  to  become  man’s  rival. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

The  School  of  Photography,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Ryland  W.  Phillips,  attracted  large 
audiences  and  proved  conclusively  that  photog- 
raphers readily  seek  the  .practical  and  are  less 
interested  in  the  theoretical,  when  the  two  are 
placed  side  by  side.  The  instructors  in  the 
school  again,  this  year,  were  men  of  the  first 
rank,  and  their  demonstrations  followed  along 
the  lines  of  their  special  style  of  work.  The 
following  took  part  in  the  school-instruction: 
Dudley  Hoyt  and  Theodore  Endean,  both  of 
New  York  City,  and  Wm.  Shewell  Ellis,  of 
Philadelphia.  These  gentlemen  acquitted  them- 
selves with  glory  to  the  Association  and  honor  to 
themselves.  Yet  keen  disappointment  was  felt 
by  the  members  in  not  seeing  the  finished  results, 
as  had  been  promised  through  the  press. 

THE  $IOO  PRIZE  TO  M.  J.  STEFFENS 

M.  J.  Steffens,  of  Chicago,  was  advertised  to 
conduct  a model  artificial-light  studio,  from  the 
making  of  the  negative  to  the  finished  print,  but 
conditions  prevailed  which  prevented  carrying 
out  the  program  as  outlined.  Mr.  Steffens  was 
present,  however,  and  each  day  demonstrated 
the  making  of  beautiful  negatives  with  his  com- 
bination Cooper-Hewitt  and  Tungsten  lights. 
It  was  for  this  idea,  developed  by  Mr.  Steffens 
and  his  son,  that  the  $100  cash-prize  was  awarded 
for  the  best  invention  of  the  year  exhibited  at 
the  Milwaukee  convention. 

DEMONSTRATIONS 

Throughout  the  week  demonstrations  were 
given  by  the  following  firms  of  the  popular 
features  of  their  products: 

Ansco  Company,  in  charge  of  Ted  Mueller 
assisted  by  Wilkie  Coss,  Edgar  Van  Gilder, 
Frank  Hearn  and  A.  Rosemeyer. 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.  Artura  Paper  in  charge 
of  C.  L.  Swingley,  assisted  by  John  Zarley  and 
E.  J.  Arthur. 

Kilborn  Photo-Paper  Company.  G.  B.  Bird, 
manager,  assisted  by  G.  P.  Nelson,  and  C.  H. 
Heick. 

The  Bureau  of  Information  was  in  charge  of 
Henry  S.  Klein,  who,  with  his  corps  of  assistants, 
stenographer  and  pages,  rendered  valuable 
service  to  Association  members. 

THE  ASSOCIATION  ANNUAL 

The  convention-program,  which  was  varied 
and  of  general  interest,  was  carried  out  in  detail, 
and  with  a degree  of  promptness  reflecting  credit 
upon  the  executive  board  which  had  these  matters 
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in  charge.  Evidences  of  the  refined  and  artistic 
temperament  of  President  Proctor  were  con- 
spicuous everywhere,  and  the  various  assign- 
•ments  made  by  the  other  officers  proceeded  with 
promptness  and  precision.  Messrs.  Harris, 
Larrimer,  Evanoff  and  Dozer  worked  like 
beavers  and  accomplished  brilliantly-successful 
results.  This  year’s  Association  Annual,  the 
most  elaborate  ever  issued,  is  to  be  commended 
for  its  tasteful  make-up;  but  then  each  copy 
cost  nearly  $1.00  with  a mailing-cost  of  14  cents, 
whereas  former  editions  have  cost  only  half  this 
sum,  with  8 cents  mailing-cost.  Heretofore 
the  edition  has  been  1800  copies  and  always 
eagerly  in  demand,  while  this  year  only  1400 
copies  have  been  printed  to  the  exclusion  of  400 
members.  Photo-Era  believes  that,  at  all 
times,  the  uppermost  thought  should  be  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.  Further- 
more, this  smaller  edition  lessens  the  value  to 
those  who  support  it  as  an  advertising-medium. 

THE  CONGRESS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

The  Congress  of  Photography,  organized 
by  the  past-president  Barrows  at  Rochester  and 
its  advancement  so  thoroughly  emphasized  in  the 
work  of  vice-president  Harris,  this  year,  has 
grown  to  healthy  proportions  and  enthusiastic 
endeavor.  One  afternoon  having  been  given 
the  congress  on  the  program,  it  was  prolonged 
to  four  extra  sessions  the  following  day  and, 
again,  on  the  next  day  to  three  additional  ses- 
sions, leaving  work  still  unfinished  to  be  taken 
up  next  year.  For  the  coming  year  this  work 
falls  to  vice-president  Larrimer  who  is  brainy 
and  resourceful,  and  the  congress  will  advance 
to  still  greater  proportions. 

The  following  are  the  affiliated  societies: 

Professional  Photo- Association  of  Pa.,  Photog- 
raphers’ Association  of  New  England,  Nebraska 
Photo-Association,  North-Western  Photo-As- 
sociation, Photo-Association  of  Virginia  and 
Carolina,  Photo-Association  of  Iowa,  Photo- 
Association  of  Canada,  Photo-Association  of 
Illinois,  Photo-Association  of  Wisconsin,  Indiana 
Association  of  Photographers,  Ohio-Michigan 
Photo-Association,  Photo-Association  of  Kansas, 
Photo-Association  of  Texas,  International  Photo- 
Association  and  Professional  Photographers  of 
Ohio.  It  is  interesting,  in  this  connection,  to 
note  that  both  in  England  and  in  Russia  photog- 
raphers have  met  under  the  title  of  Congress  of 
Photography  during  the  year  1910. 

THE  ENTERTAINMENTS 

Milwaukee  photographers,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  S.  L.  Stein,  set  a high  watermark  in 
entertaining  the  visitors  to  their  city,  and  their 
hospitality  will  long  be  remembered  by  the  great 
number  of  participants.  On  Tuesday  evening 
an  informal  dancing-party  held  forth  until  the 
midnight  hour,  and  the  good  humor  that  pre- 
vailed on  this  opening  night  of  entertainment  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  week.  The  Elks  Club 
generously  opened  its  rooms  to  the  photog- 
raphers where,  in  addition  to  the  dancing - 


program,  a varied  vaudeville  program  was 
rendered  by  the  following:  C.  L.  Lewis,  A.  L. 
Bowersox,  Rita  Staples,  Estelle  Jenkins,  Ben 
Larrimer,  G.  W.  Stevens,  Mr.  Click  and  W. 
Heitkam. 

Mayor  Emil  Seidel  welcomed  the  members 
to  Milwaukee  in  no  mistaken  terms  of  hospi- 
tality — to  which  Geo.  G.  Holloway  responded 
in  his  usual  happy  vein.  Thursday  morning,  at 
10  o’clock,  there  were  lined  up  in  front  of  con- 
vention hall  several  tally-ho  coaches  which  had 
been  provided  for  the  ladies  and  it  was  a pretty 
sight  as  this  jolly  party  started  out  on  its  journey 
of  sight-seeing,  which  proved  most  delectable. 

Thursday  evening  the  entire  auditorium  of  the 
Majestic  Theatre  was  secured  for  the  convention 
members  to  witness  “Forty  Minutes  from 
Broadway”  and  was  completely  filled  with  an 
enthusiastic  and  appreciative  audience. 

The  steamboat-ride,  Friday  afternoon,  was 
fully  attended.  Good  fellowship  prevailed,  but 
the  lack  of  sufficient  breeze  made  the  otherwise 
pleasant  trip  a little  uncomfortable. 

THE  OFFICERS  FOR  1911 

The  election  of  officers  was  one  of  unanimity 
and  was  a deserved  compliment  to  those  retained 
on  the  board  for  their  splendid  work  the  past 
year.  It  was  only  because  of  his  refusal  to  serve 
that  J.  H.  C.  Evanoff  was  not  advanced  and  in 
recognition  of  his  popularity  and  past  services 
he  was  presented  with  a valuable  diamond  ring. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  officers  for  1911: 

G.  W.  Harris,  Washington,  D.  C.,  president; 
Benjamin  Larrimer,  Marion,  Ind.,  first  vice- 
president;  Chas.  F.  Townsend,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  second  vice-president;  Manley  W.  Tyree, 
Raleigh,  N.  C.,  secretary;  L.  A.  Dozer,  Bucyrus, 
Ohio,  treasurer. 

A SUMPTUOUS  TREASURY 

The  secretary’s  and  treasurer’s  reports,  as 
accepted  by  the  auditing-committee,  showed 
the  sum  handed  down  from  President  Barrows’s 
administration  to  be  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  the  Association.  It  exceeded  $6400.  As- 
sociation members  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  knowledge  that  the  excellent  convention 
programs  of  recent  years  have  not  been  run  at 
a financial  loss. 

AT  ST.  PAUL  IN  I9II 

The  selection  of  the  next  place  of  meeting, 
after  much  rivalry  of  discussion  relative  to  the 
merits  of  St.  Paul,  Atlantic  City  and  Kansas 
City,  resulted  in  favor  of  St.  Paul.  The  vote 
recorded  was  St.  Paul  164,  Atlantic  City  125, 
Kansas  City  27. 

Past -president  Frank  R.  Barrows  was  pre- 
sented with  life  membership. 

THE  FEDERATION  OF  WOMEN  PHOTOG- 
RAPHERS 

This  organization,  whose  work  formed  a con- 
spicuous part  of  the  convention,  elected  officers 
as  follows:  Mary  Carnell,  Philadelphia,  presi- 
dent; Belle  Johnson,  Monroe  City,  Mo.,  first 
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vice-president;  Bessie  Meiser,  Richmond,  Ind., 
second  vice-president;  Mabel  Goodlander, 
Muncie,  Ind.,  sec’y-treas.  District  Chairmen: 
Katherine  Jamison,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Eastern; 
Nellie  J.  Hall,  Boston,  Mass.,  New  England; 
Mary  Miller,  Matoon,  111.,  Middle  West;  Miss 
Shaw,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  North  Western,  and 
Miss  Thompson,  Sari  Jose,  Cal.,  Western. 

PRESENTATIONS 

Conspicuous  among  the  numerous  amenities 
which  marked  the  convention  was  the  presenta- 
tion of  souvenirs  to  retiring  officers,  which  in 
each  instance  were  genuine  surprises  to  the 
recipients. 

The  first  was  a Hamilton  watch,  recognized 
as  absolutely  the  best  railroad  time-keeper  made 
in  America  today,  to  President  A.  T.  Proctor, 
than  whom  no  chief  executive  has  served  the 
Association  more  faithfully,  unsparingly  and 
efficiently.  The  circumstances  attending  the 
presentation  showed  how  completely  Mr. 
Proctor  had  won  the  esteem  and  affection  of  his 
colleagues. 

The  other  gift  — a massive  gold  ring  sup- 
porting a white  sparkler  — was  presented  to  the 
retiring  secretary,  J.  H.  C.  Evanoff,  for  his  three 
years  of  faithful  service.  The  reports  of  the 
National  Conventions  prepared  by  Mr.  Evanoff 
have  always  been  models  of  accuracy  and  neat- 
ness. 

MR.  HARRIS’  RESPONSIBILITY 

President-elect  Harris  and  his  associates  have 
the  unqualified  endorsement  of  the  Association 
members  and  it  is  confidently  believed  that  the 
St.  Paul  convention  will  stand  for  advancement 
in  convention-work. 

AN  OFFICIAL  BLUNDER  ( ?) 

A large  number  of  Chicago  photographers 
was  induced  to  attend  the  convention  by  being 
admitted  for  50  cents,  and  this  is  the  only  act 
of  the  administration  open  to  severe  criticism; 
for,  why  should  Chicago,  80  miles  away,  be 
shown  this  preference,  when  others,  who  crossed 
the  states,  were  obliged  to  pay  their  constitutional 
fee  of  $2.00,  annual  dues,  or  $5.00  for  new 
membership?  President  Harris  will  save  him- 
self embarrassment,  next  year,  by  adhering  to  the 
constitution  and  by-laws. 

INDUSTRIAL  DISPLAYS 

In  accordance  with  our  usual  custom  we  men- 
tion all  the  industrial  exhibits  to  the  extent  of 
our  limited  space,  together  with  names  of 
the  representatives.  This  we  do  quite  im- 
partially. The  beautiful  building,  where  the 
goods  were  displayed,  made  a complement  of 
exhibit  generally  artistic  and  most  complete. 
While  the  exhibits  were  not  so  numerous  as 
last  year,  they  made  up  in  attractiveness  to  win 
the  commendation  of  the  members. 

Ansco  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  T.  W.  Stevens 
president;  G.  W.  Topliff,  vice-president,  general 
manager  and  treasurer,  and  C.  B.  Stansbury, 
2d  vice-president.  The  exhibition  of  pictures 
made  upon  Professional  Cyko  by  this  company 


and  shown  at  this  convention  was  extremely 
attractive.  The  ten  massive  walnut  screens 
enclosing  a subdued  color  scheme  as  a back- 
ground for  the  many  fine  examples  of  photog- 
raphy set  off  their  large  exhibit  to  the  best 
advantage.  Represented  by  Chas.  H.  Anthony, 
A.  C.  Lamoutte,  assisted  bv  Frank  Leach  and 
others. 

American  Paper  Goods  Co.,  Kensington, 
Ky.  J.  W.  McDowell.  Envelopes,  enclosures 
and  photo-mailers. 

American  Photographic  Text-Book  Co., 
Scranton,  Pa.,  J.  B.  Schriever,  manager,  rep- 
resented by  J.  J.  Barclay  and  H.  S.  Colby,  who 
were  busy  demonstrating  the  value  of  the 
“Complete  Self-Instructing  Library  of  Practical 
Photography.” 

Art-Novelty  Co.,  Detroit,  Morris  Higer, 
president,  Louis  Higer,  manager  and  E.  H. 
Sloman,  treasured.  Manufacturers  of  frames, 
featuring  hand-carved,  lacquer  and  imitation 
wood  frames,  especially  ovals  in  the  celluloid 
fiber  construction. 

Bausch  & Lomb  Optical  Co.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  F.  H.  Willis.  A complete  line  of  their 
celebrated  Portrait-Unars  and  a complete  line 
of  other  types,  the  merits  of  which  were  exempli- 
fied, in  corivincing  fashion,  by  a collection  of 
superb  photographs. 

Burke  & James,  Chicago.  Henry  Burke  and 
David  James,  officers,  also  Geo.  W.  Mackness 
and  Joseph  Norman.  This  firm,  well  known 
to  photographers,  are  manufacturers  of  photo- 
novelties and  necessities,  and  this  year  were 
showing  a new  rapid-printing  machine  that  met 
with  favor. 

Bridges  Manufacturing  Co.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  Grant  Wilson  and  A.  A.  Twitt.  A full 
line  of  up-to-date  mounts  and  folders. 

Berlin  Aniline  Works,  New  York  City. 
In  charge  of  Geo.  L.  Barrows.  A complete 
line  of  Agfa  Chemicals.  To  each  purchaser  of 
their  goods  was  given,  gratis,  the  “Agfa  Book 
of  Photographic  Formulae.  ” 

A.  M.  Collins  Manufacturing  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia. The  exhibit  of  this  long-established 
and  reliable  firm  formed  a conspicuous  center 
of  attraction.  The  colonial  design  of  screens  in 
ivory  finish  and  green  panels  showed  their  ex- 
tensive line  to  advantage,  and  the  display,  this 
year,  surpassed  their  usual  effort.  A.  K.  Bour- 
sault,  H.  A.  Stone,  M.  A.  T.  Gilbee,  James  Hood 
and  F.  W.  Godfrey. 

G.  Cramer  Dry-Plate  Co.,  St.  Louis. 
“Papa”  Cramer  at  the  head  and  assisted  by 
J.  J.  Sheets,  Joseph  Dorella  and  others.  In  an 
enclosed  room  of  elaborate  design  and  soft  color 
scheme  was  hung  a fine  collection  of  photographs 
from  the  work-shops  of  notable  photographers, 
and  in  an  adjoining  room  of  equal  restfulness 
was  shown  a fine  line  of  transparencies  bearing 
out  the  enviable  reputation  of  these  plates. 

Coggeshall  Co.,  Milwaukee.  H.  E.  Cogge- 
shall  and  W.  D.  Morris.  Manufacturers  of  gold 
embossed  and  printed  seals  for  photographic 
mounts,  also  gum-labels. 
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Defender  Photo-Supply  Co.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  Manufacturers  of  plates  and  papers, 
notable  among  which  are  their  popular  Argo 
paper  and  Vulcan  plates.  Recently  this  firm 
has  brought  out  a new  paper  for  professional 
use  called  “Triple  A.”  Surely  it  warrants  a 
trial.  Among  its  numerous  representatives 
present  we  recall  Messrs.  Gallagher,  Maris, 
Palmer,  Vroom,  Stevens,  Doge  and  Connor. 
The  exhibit  on  the  various  kinds  of  Argo  was  of 
decided  merit. 

G.  M.  Dye  Printing  Co.,  Lamar,  Col. 
C.  F.  Potter,  president,  G.  M.  Dye,  secretary- 
treasurer.  Manufacturers  of  an  automatic 
motor-driven  printing-machine,  claiming  1200 
prints  per  hour.  It  is  called  the  “Auto-Press.” 

W.  J.  Dyer,  St  Paul,  Minn.  Photo-supplies. 
This  house  showed  the  usual  line  in  photo- 
graphic requisites. 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Manufacturers  of  plates,  papers,  chemicals, 
cameras,  films  and  novelties  of  world-wide  re- 
putation. Represented,  principally,  by  F.  S. 
Noble,  L.  B.  Jones,  C.  F.  Ames,  J.  S.  Cummings, 
M.  A.  Yauck,  Schuyler  Colfax,  Joe  Di  Nunzio, 
Harry  Fell  and  a large  corps  of  assistants.  The 
exhibit  of  this  company,  by  far  the  most  elaborate 
of  the  industrial  ones,  comprised  a representative 
collection  of  portraits  by  America’s  leading 
craftsmen.  These  prints  were  illustrated  upon 
Collodio  Carbon,  Artisto-Platino,  Artura,  Angelo 
and  Etching  Black.  The  exhibition-space, 
20  feet  high  and  150  feet  long,  was  prepared 
with  cloth  background  of  smoke  grey  overhung 
with  handsome  French  drapery.  Most  of  the 
prints  measured  11  x 14  and,  in  excellence, 
surpassed  any  previous  effort  of  this  corporation. 

Earle  Photo-Paper  Co.,  Chicago.  Chas. 
W.  Earle,  president,  assisted  by  F.  M.  Whipple, 
L.  L.  Cossett  and  J.  F.  Decker.  A fine  line  of 
prints  illustrating  the  good  qualities  of  their 
various  grades  of  developing-papers,  making 
Ino  their  leading  specialty. 

Carl  Ernst  & Co.,  factory  at  Berlin,  Ger- 
many. Office — New  York  City.  H.  Schmidt, 
manager,  and  C.  H.  Kirschner  and  R.  L.  Sewards. 
Manufacturers  and  importers  of  high-grade 
photo -mounts  arid  folders  of  a quality  well  known 
and  approved.  Of  these  there  was  a liberal 
exhibit.  There  were  also  superb  examples  of 
German  photography,  by  Bieber,  Perscheid, 
Naack  and  Elite  Studio  — all  of  Berlin. 

Ernst,  Oeser  Co.,  factory  at  Berlin,  Ger- 
many. New  York  office.  A.  Hauschner  and 
E.  A.  Laver.  This  firm  showed  an  attractive 
and  interesting  line  of  goods  of  their  manufacture 
in  mounts  and  folders. 

Folmer  & Schwing  (Eastman  Kodak  Co.), 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  Paul  Favour,  sales-manager. 
Represented,  also,  by  H.  C.  Fink  and  T.  C. 
Griffin.  This  exhibit  represented  the  largest 
line  of  cameras  and  studio  apparatus  ever  ex- 
hibited at  a photographers’  convention.  From 
the  small  hand-camera  to  the  largest  portrait- 
apparatus,  including  the  Graflex  as  a leader,  the 
display  must  have  proved  instructive  to  all  who 


made  the  best  of  their  opportunities.  The  en- 
largements which  adorned  their  walls  were 
exquisite,  and  showed  the  possibilities  of  direct 
enlargement. 

C.  P.  Goerz  American  Optical  Co.,  factory 
at  Berlin,  Germany.  New  York  office.  Fred 
Schmid,  general  manager;  Oscar  Chouinard, 
representative.  Displayed  at  this  booth  was 
a comprehensive  line  of  lenses  in  various  types 
and  sizes,  together  with  other  optical  specialties 
of  the  Goerz  type  and  quality.  The  Tenax 
Camera,  shown  publicly  for  the  first  time,  at- 
tracted unusual  attention. 

Hall  Camera  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Manu- 
facturers of  the  Hall  Reflex  Cameras  and  the 
Hall  Portable  Dark-Room. 

Hammer  Dry-Plate  Co.,  St.  Louis.  Manu- 
facturers of  the  time-tested  Hammer  Plates. 
In  this  booth  were  shown  perfect  examples  of 
8 x 10  transparencies  from  8 x 10  negatives  of 
leading  photographers.  These,  together  with 
prints  from  same  negatives  fully  represented 
the  well-established  reputation  of  “Hammer” 
for  first-class  plates.  Represented  by  Messrs. 
Towles,  Taylor,  Corning,  Norton,  Eppert  and 
Reckling. 

Haloid  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Manufac- 
turers of  a fine  line  of  develpoing  and  bromide 
papers.  Collected  in  their  booth  was  a fine 
display  of  photographs  made  on  the  various 
grades  of  their  papers.  Haloid  Extra  was  well 
exploited  to  admiring  patrons  by  J.  R.  Wilson 
and  C.  H.  Daws. 

Kilborn  Photo-Paper  Co.,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa.  Frank  Kilborn,  president.  This  firm 
was  showing  in  its  Acme  and  Acme  Buff  develop- 
ing-papers a product  of  the  highest  grade,  and 
coupled  with  this  were  their  sepia  tones  in  first 
development.  These  inducements  kept  G.  B. 
Bird,  sales-manager,  and  representatives  E.  O. 
Hoke,  G.  P.  Nelson  and  C.  H.  Heick  busy 
throughout  the  week. 

J.  E.  Kohn  & Co.,  Boston.  This  firm  made 
an  excellent  show  of  high-grade  hand-carved 
frames  in  all  sizes  both  in  oval  and  square  designs 
and  the  display  attracted  general  attention. 
J.  E.  Kohn. 

A.  M.  Laub,  Milwaukee,  dealer  in  photo- 
graphic supplies.  This  well-known  house  had 
five  of  its  employes,  Edward  A.  Geist,  R.  A. 
Laub,  J.  Koenen,  O.  W.  Schmitt  and  Alice 
Kucksdorf,  looking  after  the  comfort  of  visitors. 

G.  A.  Ley,  South  Bend,  Ind.  Mr.  Ley  ex- 
hibited a new  and  practical  printing-machine 
capable  of  ready  adjustment  to  one’s  work-table, 
when  desired  for  use.  This  machine  proved  a 
decided  novelty. 

J.  L.  Lewis,  New  York  City.  Importer  and 
dealer  in  foreign  plates  and  papers  of  English 
manufacture.  The  prints  exhibited  made  by  the 
use  of  these  products  were  exceptionally  good 
and  attracted  general  attention.  The  prints  on 
Seltona  deserve  special  mention. 

The  H.  Lieber  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Represented  by  A.  Hectkam.  An  excellent  line 
of  frames  in  veneer  effects,  comprising  rosewood, 
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mahogany  and  Circassian  walnut.  In  addition 
to  these  new  effects  was  shown  a fine  line  of  hand- 
carved  and  hand-ornamented  frames  finished  in 
Etruscan  gold,  and  the  whole  line  has  the  repu- 
tation of  H.  Lieber  behind  it.  * 

Magnet  Photo-Materials  Co.,  Lewiston, 
Maine.  C.  O.  Lovell,  general  manager.  Only 
recently  in  the  field  with  the  Magnet  Plate,  the 
good  qualities  of  which  are  appreciated  by 
exacting  consumers. 

McIntire  Photo-Printing  Machine  Co., 
South  Bend,  Ind.  H.  H.  McIntire,  president 
and  general  manager.  Manufacturers  of  several 
practical  inventions  including  the  McIntire 
Automatic  Printing-Machine  with  the  claim 
of  regulating  the  light  as  well  as  the  time  for 
automatic  artificial-light  printing.  Also  a new 
enlarging-device  without  use  of  condensor  or  arc- 
light,  and  a drying-apparatus  yielding  prints 
quickly  and  without  curling. 

Milwaukee  Photo-Materials  Co.,  Mil- 
waukee. A full  line  of  photographic  goods. 
J.  B.  Bangs,  manager,  and  Messrs.  Wolff,  Bol- 
low,  Witter  and  Foesch. 

George  Murphy,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 
The  name  of  George  Murphy  is  one  to  conjure 
with,  as  one  of  the  old-time  reliables.  In  charge 
of  J.  G.  Lavender,  deservedly  popular  with  the 
trade. 

Multi-Speed  Shutter  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Gustav  Dietz.  High-speed  inter-lens  shutter 
demonstrated  to  be  adaptable  to  various  hand 
and  mirror-cameras. 

Newcomb-Macklin  Co.,  Chicago.  C.  G. 
Macklin  and  J.  Luster.  Manufacturers  of  high- 
grade  frames.  The  leading  features  of  their 
display  were  ornamental  and  hand-carved  gold 
frames  in  all  shapes  and  sizes. 

Northern  Photo-Supply  Co.,  St.  Paul. 
A line  selected  from  the  general  photo-merchan- 
dise. 

Northern  Picture-Frame  Co.,  Chicago. 
A.  Brandes  and  W.  J.  Sandberg.  An  unusual 
exhibit  of  frames  as  displayed  by  this  firm  in  the 
various  styles  and  sizes  created  general  comment . 
Their  line  of  hand-carved  and  wood  veneer 
frames  were  specially  attractive. 

Olson  Photo-Machine  Co.,  Plattsmouth, 
Neb.  G.  M.  Olson,  president  and  manager. 
Another  of  the  automatic  devices  planned  on 
the  principle  of  a printing-press  for  the  rapid 
printing  of  developing-papers.  An  ingenious 
machine  worthy  of  attention. 

The  Photo-Products  Co.,  Chicago.  A.  A. 
Daily.  The  prints  shown  on  the  new  paper, 
Platona  Buff,  made’  by  this  firm,  were  very 
attractive  and  elicited  much  favorable  comment. 

Professional  Goods  Department  (East- 
man Kodak  Co.).  This  display  under  the 
management  of  H.  F.  Hoefle  was  most  extensive, 
and  comprised  lenses,  printing-machines,  studio- 
furniture  'and  accessories  — in  fact,  every  need 
of  the  progressive  photographer. 

Print-in-Ground  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Harry  Schaeffer,  Walter  Talbot.  This  firm  has 
perfected  and  placed  on  the  market  a rubber 


form,  which  prints  in  the  design  of  a ground 
upon  the  negative,  producing  artistic  results 
at  ease. 

Robey-French  Co.,  Boston.  H.  D.  Haight, 
manager.  A display  of  a new  series  of  border 
negatives  on  heavy  celluloid  films,  also  a novel 
advertising-feature  called  “Trade-Boomers,”  rep- 
resented by  a set  of  12  handsome-  advertising- 
cards  for  show-case  and  mailing-list. 

Robinson  & Son,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
C.  B.  Robinson,  general  manager.  Occupied 
desk-space  with  exhibit  outside  the  hall.  Manu- 
facturers of  studio-furniture. 

Rough  and  Caldwell,  New  York  City. 
T.  G.  Caldwell  and  J.  G.  Lavender.  This  well- 
established  firm  displayed  several  novelties  to- 
gether with  the  usual  large  assortment  of  grounds. 
Their  new  Tapestroid  ground  is  one  both  soft 
and  flexible,  rendering  it  unusually  serviceable, 
and  the  color  is  washed  in  the  same  as  a water- 
color  painting. 

Seed  Dry-Plate  Co.,  St.  Louis.  J.  B. 
Guthrie  and  H.  F.  Richardson.  In  this  exhibit 
was  arranged  a series  of  14  x 17  transparencies 
and  prints  from  the  same  negatives  which  fully 
sustained  the  reputation  of  the  Seed  plate  for 
technical  quality  of  the  highest  degree  of  ex- 
cellence. 

Seneca  Camera  Manufacturing  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  Joseph  Goddard,  president, 
and  Frederick  K.  Townsend,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  This  enterprising  firm  manufac- 
tures high-class  cameras  and  photo-accessories, 
and  supplies  a large  trade  in  hand-cameras  and 
lenses.  Their  film-pack  adapter  is  growing  in 
favor  on  account  of  its  many  excellences.  Louis 
W.  Weil,  representative. 

Sprague  & Hathaway  Co.,  West  Somerville, 
Mass.  Chas.  E.  Wallis  and  Geo.  R.  Lucas. 
The  name  of  Sprague  & Hathaway  is  always 
associated  with  high-grade  portraits  and  en- 
largements, and  their  display  at  Milwaukee 
fully  substantiated  this  statement. 

James  H.  Smith  & Sons,  Chicago.  James  H. 
Smith  and  H.  M.  Smith.  Manufacturers  and 
dealers  in  photo-accessories  and  novelties. 
Their  new  Victor  Studio  Flash  Cabinet  proved 
two  things  — first,  the  invention  is  practical, 
economical  and  certain  in  results;  second,  that 
the  increasing  interest  in  artificial  light  for 
negative-making  will  cause  inventors  to  produce 
good  things  like  the  Victor  Cabinet. 

Sweet,  Wallach  & Co.,  Chicago.  Theodore 
Johnson.  Dealers  in  photo-supplies  and  ac- 
cessories. Their  booth  was  one  of  central  at- 
traction owing  to  a mammoth  display  of  lenses, 
represented  by  the  following  opticians:  Bausch 
& Lomb,  J.  H.  Dallmeyer,  Voigtlander  & Sohn, 
Taylor-Hobson  Co.  and  others,  this  collection 
of  lenses  representing  a commercial  value  of 
over  $25,000. 

Charles  A.  Schindler,  West  Hoboken,  N.  J. 
Manufacturer  of  a fine  line  of  studio-furniture. 
His  display  comprised  many  of  his  leading  and 
popular  styles,  particularly  rococo  designs  in 
settees,  tables  and  chairs,  also  curtain-effects. 
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Tapreli.,  Loomis  & Co.,  Chicago.  Manu- 
facturers of  photo-mounts  and  specialties. 
Their  attractive  line  of  advertising-cards  appro- 
priate to  the  use  of  the  wide-awake  practitioner 
found  ready  sale.  W.  A.  Tapreli  was  in  charge 
surrounded  by  many  hustling  assistants. 

Ware  Automatic  Photo-Printing  Machine 
Co.,  Denver.  W.  Sexton  and  J.  Ware.  This 
seems  to  be  the  year  of  invention  for  printing- 
machines,  but  the  Ware  Automatic  deserves 
more  than  passing  notice.  Thoroughly  practical 
in  its  mechanism  and  easy  of  operation  together 
with  its  moderate  price  combine  to  assure  its 
ready  sale. 

Wollensak  Optical  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Andrew  Wollensak,  president,  H.  C.  Gorton, 
vrice-president  and  treasurer.  J.  C.  Wollensak, 
secretary.  The  Wollensak  lens  is  one  that  is 
growing  in  favor  owing  to  its  extremely  good 
qualities  and  moderate  price.  The  Vitax  por- 
trait, Versar  and  Velastigmat  lenses,  together 
with  the  various  types  of  Wollensak  shutters, 
were  displayed  with  photographs  showing  their 
meritorious  working-qualities.  Represented  by 
J.  G.  Magin. 

Voigtlander  & Sohn,  Braunschweig,  Ger- 
many. Chicago  office,  617  W.  Jackson  Blvd. 
As  in  the  historic  past  in  photography,  the  exact- 
ing present  finds  the  name  Voigtlander  identified 
with  strictly  first-class  lenses.  On  exhibition 
was  a full  line  of  lenses,  field-glasses,  cameras, 
etc.  The  Heliar  lens  deserves  special  mention. 
Represented  by  E.  A.  Taylor. 

The  following  dealers  and  photographers 
were  represented  with  desk-spaces:  Charles  M. 
Boyce,  Frank  J.  Curry,  Mrs.  Sarah  Holm, 
A.  E.  Lipp,  Quaker  City  Card  Co.,  Lumiere 
North  American  Co.,  Henrv  Reimers,  Southern 
School  of  Photography  (W.  S.  Lively),  M.  J. 
Steffens,  Taylor-Hobson  Co.  (Cooke  lenses), 
Willis  & Clements  (Platinotype  papers). 

The  New  England  Convention 

The  Thirteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Photographers’  Association  of  New  England 
eventuated  July  26,  27  and  28,  at  Mechanics 
Building,  Boston.  The  attendance,  although  not 
what  it  should  have  been,  exceeded  that  of  last 
year,  370  having  registered  their  names.  The 
apathy  shown  may  be  ascribed  to  a lack  of  in- 
terest in  conventions,  or,  in  plain  words,  lack 
of  enterprise.  Only  too  many  photographers 
in  New  England  are  either  satisfied  with  the 
present  unsatisfactory  photographic  conditions 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  or  lack  the  initiative 
to  improve  them.  After  all,  New  England 
needs  more  photographers  of  the  progressive 
sort.  It  would  be  impossible  for  any  set  of 
officers  of  a photographers’  association  to  put 
forth  greater  amount  of  intelligent  effort  than 
President  Oliver  and  his  fellow-officers. 

The  program  prepared  was  one  of  the  best  — 
indeed,  the  educ  ational  features  have  never  been 
surpassed,  if  equaled,  by  any  previous  New 
England  convention.  The  prizes  offered  were, 


certainly,  a stimulus,  and  a superior  artistic 
display  of  pictures  was  the  result.  With  a less 
attractive  program  and  no  trophies  to  be  awarded 
it  is  doubtful  that  the  attendance  would  have 
exceeded  150.  Hence,  the  highest  credit  is  due 
to  the  executive  board,  particularly  to  President 
Oliver  than  whom  no  more  efficient  executive 
has  graced  the  New  England  organization. 
With  a change  of  the  place  of  meeting  the  mem- 
bers of  the  P.  A.  of  N.  E.  will  realize  that,  after 
all,  Boston  cannot  be  surpassed  as  a convention- 
city.  Those  who  attended  the  meeting  in  July 
were  unanimous  in  their  expressions  of  satisfac- 
tion, for  they  came  with  the  intention  to  be 
benefited,  and  they  were  not  disappointed. 

The  lectures  by  Ryland  W.  Phillips,  C.  H. 
Claudy,  G.  Hammer  Croughton  and  Morris 
Burke  Parkinson  proved  practical  and  instruc- 
tive to  the  highest  degree,  and  certified  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  executive  board.  The  competi- 
tive pictorial  exhibits,  reinforced  by  pictures 
shown  at  the  Milwaukee  Convention,  represented 
a high  standard  of  ability  and  were  studied, 
again  and  again,  by  interested  members.  The 
Grand  Portrait  Class  contained  better  material 
than  heretofore,  and  the  successful  picture 
certainly  deserved  the  honor  for  which  it  com- 
peted. 

Believing  a change  in  the  place  of  meeting 
to  be  conducive  to  greater  results,  the  Associa- 
tion selected  Bridgeport,  Conn.  The  choice 
of  time,  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  executive 
board,  will  be  announced  later. 

The  Association  prizes  were  awarded  as 
follows : 

Grand  Portrait  Class,  open  to  the  world. 
H.  Hoffman,  Philadelphia. 

Portrait  Class,  first,  A.  Allyn  Bishop,  Newport, 
Vt.;  second,  J.  P.  Haley,  Bridgeport,  Conn.; 
third,  W.  B.  Davidson,  Narragansett  Pier,  R.  I. 

Genre  Class,  first,  Geo.  E.  Tingley,  Mystic, 
Conn.;  second,  W.  B.  Davidson,  Narragansett 
Pier,  R.  I. 

Landscape  Class,  first,  W.  B.  Davidson, 
Narragansett,  Pier,  R.  I.;  second,  C.  Edward 
Powers,  Milford,  N.  H. 

State  Portrait  Class  (for  individual  states 
only).  State  of  Maine,  first,  Walter  Fenley, 
Portland;  second,  Mathews  New  York  Studio, 
Portland. 

State  of  New  Hampshire,  first,  Claude  L. 
Powers,  Claremont;  second,  Manahan’s  Studio, 
Hillsboro. 

State  of  Vermont,  first,  A.  Allyn  Bishop,  New- 
port; second,  W.  G.  Freeman,  Bellows  Falls. 

State  of  Connecticut,  first,  Geo.  W.  Tingley, 
Mvstic;  second,  C.  S.  Cochrane,  Bridgeport. 

State  of  Rhode  Island.  First,  Albert  Vandall, 
Pawtucket;  second,  Jean  L.  Harbeck,  Pawtucket. 

State  of  Massachusetts.  First,  W.  H.  Part- 
ridge, Boston;  second,  A.  E.  Whitney,  Norwood. 

Provinces.  First,  Chas.  A.  Conlon,  St.  John, 
N.  B.;  second,  Gauvin  & Gentzel,  Halifax, 
N.  S. 

The  New  England  Association  owes  sincere 
thanks  for  the  loan,  at  the  recent  convention, 
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of  superb  and  illuminating  exhibits  from  the 
Milwaukee  Convention  by  such  eminent  practi- 
tioners as  A.  F.  Bradley,  Baker  Art  Gallery, 
Frank  Scott  Clark,  Mary  Carnell,  E.  B.  Core, 
E.  E.  Doty,  Wm.  Shewell  Ellis,  B.  F.  Falk, 
Elias  Goldensky,  Dudley  Hoyt,  C.  M.  Hayes, 
Joseph  Knaffl,  Ben  Larrimer,  Ryland  W. 
Phillips,  J.  E.  Rosch,  Byrd  Studio,  H.  M.  Sykes, 
M.  J.  Steffens,  D.  D.  Spellman,  T.  C.  Strauss, 
B.  Frank  Moore,  Geo.  G.  Holloway,  A.  T.  Proc- 
tor, Wm.  L.  Koehne,  Sweet  Studios,  Frank  Scott 
Clark,  Harris  & Ewing,  F.  M.  Somers,  Frank  W. 
Medlar,  A.  L.  Bowersox,  and  Geo.  E.  Tingley. 

The  complimentary  exhibit  of  the  Whitman 
Studio,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  although  hung  among 
the  formidable  loan  exhibits  from  Milwaukee, 
more  than  held  its  own  for  beauty,  excellence 
of  workmanship  and  tasteful  appearance. 

The  officers  for  ign  are:  President,  J.  H. 
Garo,  Boston;  first  vice-president,  F.  A.  Frizell, 
Dorchester;  second  vice-president,  J.  P.  Haley, 
Bridgeport;  secretary,  Geo.  H.  Hastings,  Haver- 
hill; treasurer,  W.  H.  Partridge,  Boston.  The 
State  vice-presidents  are : L.  G.  Gerry,  Sanford, 
Maine;  H.  H.  H.  Langill,  Hanover,  N.  H.; 
A.  Allyn  Bishop,'  Newport,  Vt.;  Bert  Horton, 
Providence,  R.  I.;  G.  S.  North,  South  Norwalk, 
Conn.;  J.  Y.  Mersereau,  Chatham,  N.  B. 

The  World’s  Prize-Winner 

Mr.  Hoffman,  the  fortunate  winner  of  the 
prize  awarded  in  the  portrait-class,  open  to  the 
world,  attended  the  convention.  It  was  his 
first  visit  to  Boston,  and  little  did  he  think  that 
his  modest,  quietly-composed  picture  of  an  old 
man  would  bring  him  such  honor. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  many  of  our  readers 
that  it  is  this  same  Mr.  Hoffman  who  was  shame- 
fully cheated  out  of  the  first  award  in  the  portrait- 
class  at  the  Detroit  Convention,  two  years  ago, 
which  he  had  won  most  fairly.  Fortunately 
for  him,  as  well  as  the  other  contestants  at  the 
Boston  convention,  the  jury  performed  its  duty 
unswayed  by  prejudice  of  any  sort.  It  gave  every 
man  a square  deal. 

President-Elect  Harris 

It  was  the  intention  of  Photo-Era  to  publish 
a portrait  of  George  W.  Harris,  the  new  presi- 
dent of  the  Photographers’  Association  of 
America;  but  as  that  gentleman  left  for  a vaca- 
tion soon  after  the  Milwaukee  convention,  he 
found  it  inconvenient  to  supply  the  desired  print. 
While  the  September  issue  was  on  the  press  Mr. 
Harris  paid  a visit  to  the  Hub  and,  with  his  old 
friend  Will  Armstrong,  called  at  the  office  of 
Photo— Era.  It  was  a pleasant  and  profitable 
experience  for  the  editor  again  to  meet  this 
brainy,  energetic  and  whole-souled  worker  - — 
an  honor  to  the  craft  and  a mainstay  of  the 
national  association.  If  the  next  convention  — 
at  St.  Paul  — is  not  a record-breaker,  it  will  not 
be  the  fault  of  President  Harris. 

The  October  Photo-Era,  doubtless,  will 
contain  a new  and  characteristic  likeness  of  the 
chief  executive. 


The  Metropolitan  Life  Building 

This  strikes  us  as  the  best  of  the  different 
views  made  of  this  marvel  of  architectural  skill  — 
unquestionably  the  handsomest  of  the  larger 
single  towers  in  the  world.  The  original  print, 
a rare  technical  achievement,  measures  3 J x 
6£  and  is  tastefully  mounted.  Copies  were 
generously  distributed  at  the  Milwaukee  con- 
vention. Requests  for  prints  from  the  firm  at 
New  York  City  will,  doubtless,  be  honored. 
Made  with  5x7  Century  Camera  and  8j-inch 
series  III  Cooke  lens;  good  light,  but  no  sun;  ] - 
second;  film-pack;  tank-development,  Eastman 
formula;  Velox  print. 

Kruxo  At  Milwaukee 

The  only  display  of  first-development  sepias 
at  the  National  Convention  was  made,  as  usual, 
by  the  Kilborn  Photo-Paper  Co.  The  prints 
were  made  on  Acme-Kruxo  and  came  from  some 
of  the  leading  studios  in  the  country.  It  is 
claimed  that  all  grades  of  Kruxo  yield  first-class 
sepias  in  first  development  and  the  best  sepias 
possible  by  any  method  of  redevelopment.  See 
theif  offer  in  our  advertising-pages. 
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The  Seventh  American  Photographic 
Salon 

Whatever  the  degree  of  success  of  the  pic- 
torialists’  exhibition  to  be  held  at  the  Albright 
Art  Gallery,  next  month,  one  thing  is  certain, 
viz.,  the  Sixth  American  Salon,  conducted  by 
the  American  Federation  of  Photographic 
Societies,  Incorporated,  is  already  an  'assured 
success,  and  will  be  shown  in  the  principal 
art  museums  of  the  United  States.  Moreover, 
if  the  Seventh  Salon  attains  to  a certain  high 
standard  of  excellence,  the  Eighth  Salon  will 
enjoy  the  honor  to  be  exhibited  in  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art.  For  this  reason  pic- 
torialists  in  every  section  of  the  country,  those 
who  produce  work  of  exhibition  caliber,  should 
support  this  broad-gauged  institution  and  con- 
tribute examples  of  their  best  work.  The  jury 
will  consist  of  artist  and  art-experts  of  inter- 
national reputation.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  to  show  the  Seventh  Salon  in  the  following- 
named  cities  — Baltimore,  Chicago,  Denver, 
Detroit,  Indianapolis,  Jamestown,  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg,  Racine,  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  Toledo 
and  Washington.  Every  artistic  worker  is  in- 
vited to  apply  at  once  to  C.  C.  Taylor,  secretary, 
3223  Cambridge  Avenue,  Toledo,  Ohio,  for  a 
complete  prospectus,  conditions  and  entry- 
blanks.  Entries  close  October  1,  1910. 

High-Class  Press-Photography 

The  arrival  of  Colonel  Roosevelt,  after  his 
memorable  hunting-trip  in  South  Africa,  was 
eagerly  awaited  by  the  American  people,  in- 


cluding the  staff-photographers  of  the  daily 
press.  The  accompanying  picture  shows  a 
group  of  these  artists,  each  equipped  with  a 
Graflex  Camera  and  ready  to  “ snap  ” the  dis- 
tinguished American  as  he  makes  his  appear- 
ance. The  white  cards  in  the  photographers’ 
hats  are  police-passes. 

Detroit  Camera  Club 
Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Wilfred  A. 
French  of  Photo-Era  the  Detroit  Camera  Club 
secured  the  collection  of  Round  Robin  Guild 
prize-pictures  for  1909,  which  it  exhibited  at  the 
Detroit  Museum  of  Art  during  the  month  of  July. 
Very  much  interest  was  displayed  by  art-lovers 
and  photographers  in  viewing  this  attractive 
collection. 
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Society  or  T itle 

Date 

Entries  Close 

Particulars  0 f 

Japanese-English 

May  15 

Earl’s  Court,  London 

indef. 

Municipal  Art  Museum 

Until 

Riga,  Russia 

Sept.  15 

Royal  Photographic  Society 

Aug.  19 

R.  S.  Water-Color  Painters’ 

to 

Gallery,  London 

Sept.  16 

The  London  Salon  of  Photography 

Sept.  2 

Aug.  23 

Hon.  Secretary  of  the 

Fine  Art  Society’s  Galleries 

to 

L.  S.  of  P.  ’ 

London 

Oct.  7 

148  New  Bond  St., 

London 

Exhibition  of  Photography 

Nov.  1910 

Sept.  10 

Photo-Secession 

Albright  Art  Gallery 

291  Broadway 

Buffalo,  U.  S.  A. 

New  York  City 

Seventh  American  Photographic  Salon 

Nov.  1,  1910 

C.  C.  Taylor,  Sec’y 

1910-1911 

to 

Oct.  1 J 

Toledo,  Ohio 

June  1,  1911 
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Picturing  Indians  with  the  Camera 

FREDERICK  I.  MONSEN,  F.R.G.S. 


TO  photograph  Indians  successfully 
requires  great  tact,  not  a little 
diplomacy,  and  infinite  patience. 
Before  my  emancipation  from  glass  dry- 
plates  and  the  tripod-camera,  it  was  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  that  I obtained 
results.  There  was  trouble  enough  secur- 
ing a model,  without  the  exasperating 
experience  of  losing  him,  as  I often  did, 
owing  to  the  very  ostentation  of  my 
camera  manipulation.  I was  using  an 
8 x io  camera  fitted  with  rectilinear 
lenses,  and  it  was  necessary  to  make  a 
cap-exposure  of  several  seconds. 

My  Indian  model  was  placed  before 
the  camera;  one  of  my  assistants  on  each 
side  to  hold  him  in  case  he  should  attempt 
to  run  away.  The  critical  moment,  how- 
ever, was  always  when  I put  my  head 
under  the  black  focusing-cloth  and  pointed 
the  lens  straight  at  his  heart,  with  my 
hand  on  the  focusing-screw  in  an  attitude 
suggesting  a cannon  about  to  be  dis- 
charged. That  was  always  a signal  for 
poor  Lo  to  move,  and  he  generally  did 
so  with  alacrity.  You  can  imagine  the 
poses  and  expressions  obtained  when 
working  under  such  conditions. 

Handicapped  in  this  manner  the  scope 
of  my  work  was  limited,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  excessive  weight  of  my  out- 
fit, but  also  on  account  of  the  breakage 
of  plates,  which,  while  traveling  through 
the  rough  country,  was  a very  serious  draw- 
back. In  those  days  the  Indians  were 
not  always  friendly,  and  many  times 


I was  told  very  emphatically  to  go  away 
from  their  pueblos  or  encampments. 

No  really  serious  trouble,  however, 
occurred  to  me  among  the  Indians,  and, 
whenever  I came  to  an  understanding 
with  my  red  friends,  they  treated  me  with 
the  greatest  consideration.  I began  my 
work  among  them  twenty-two  years  ago, 
and  have  seen  many  changes.  Entire 
tribes  have  been  destroyed  by  disease,  and 
others  have  been  scattered  by  encroaching 
civilization.  The  Indian,  as  an  Indian, 
is  rapidly  disappearing.  He  is  adopting 
the  white  man’s  ways  and  losing  his  tribal 
characteristics.  He  is  gradually  giving 
up  his  deeply  significant  nature-lore,  his 
religion  and  his  ceremonies,  and  it  will 
not  be  long  before  his  tribal  communities, 
ancestral  manners  and  customs  will  have 
passed  from  his  life. 

Realizing  these  conditions,  I have  de- 
voted many  years  to  the  making  of  an 
ethnographic  record  of  the  Indians,  photo- 
graphing their  life,  manners  and  habitat, 
and  thus  preserving  for  future  genera- 
tions a picture-history  which  will  show 
what  these  most  interesting  early  Ameri- 
cans were  like,  before  they  were  disturbed 
by  the  influences  of  the  white  man. 

But  to  go  back  to  photography:  I never 
pose  an  Indian.  I never  use  a studio- 
tent.  I never  take  him  out  of  his 
environment  or  dress  him  in  a costume 
he  is  not  identified  with.  I may  ask  him 
to  stand  or  sit  in  a certain  spot  where 
light  and  background  are  favorable;  but 
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I never  touch  him  with  my  hands,  for 
should  I do  so  he  would  stiffen  at  once  and 
become  painfully  self-conscious.  There- 
fore, instead  of  posing  him,  I may  sug- 
gest some  particular  position,  which  he 
unconsciously  assumes,  falling  naturally 
into  the  pose  I want  or  perhaps  giving 
me  something  very  much  better.  With 
a film-magazine  to  draw  on,  I am  at 
liberty  to  make  any  number  of  exposures, 
being  reasonably  sure  that  one  or  two  of 
a half-dozen  or  more  will  be  striking 
pictures.  By  the  glass-plate  method  I 
rarely  was  able  to  make  more  than  one 
exposure,  and  that  had  to  pass,  whether 
good,  bad  or  indifferent. 

When  films  were  invented  I was  one 
of  the  first  to  use  them  in  a professional 
way  and,  although  they  were  then  by  no 
means  so  reliable  as  they  are  now,  they 
proved  so  indispensable  to  the  kind  of 
work  I was  doing  that  I persisted  in  ex- 
perimenting with  them,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  I failed  repeatedly  in  my  attempts 
to  secure  satisfactory  results.  In  this  way 
I gained  my  first  actual  experience  in  the 
photographing  of  Indians  instantaneously, 
and,  when  films  were  finally  brought  to 
such  a degree  of  perfection  that  I could 
feel  entirely  secure  in  taking  them  out 
on  long,  difficult  and  expensive  journeys, 
I began  to  get  results  such  as  I had  never 
been  able  to  achieve  with  plates.  So, 
for  the  last  ten  years  I have  used  only 
film  for  my  negatives,  exposing  thousands 
of  dozens  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
and  under  all  conditions,  and  my  failures 
have  been  only  ten  per  cent  of  my  former 
losses  with  dry-plates. 

The  photographer  who  uses  the  large 
tripod-camera  and  plates  the  full  size 
of  the  finished  picture  can  seldom  get 
either  atmosphere,  perspective,  or,  on  ac- 
count of  the  necessity  of  making  time 
exposures,  that  freedom  from  conscious- 
ness which  is  the  keynote  in  the  successful 
photographing  of  Indians.  The  groups 
form  themselves,  melt  away  and  change 
like  cloud-shapes;  and  the  best  and  most 
characteristic  attitudes  and  groupings  are 
absolutely  impossible  to  obtain  if  one  has 
to  set  up  a tripod,  adjust  the  camera, 
focus  it,  put  in  the  plate,  go  over  to  the 


model  or  group,  pose  or  arrange  details 
until  the  general  effect  is  just  what  he 
wants,  and  then  take  the  picture.  It 
may  be  an  interesting  and  well-composed 
picture;  but  it  is  the  photographer’s  idea 
that  is  expressed  in  it,  not  the  artist’s, 
nor  a true  phase  of  Indian  life  or  character. 
By  the  use  of  cartridge-films  and  the  rapid 
action  of  the  hand-camera,  one  is  able 
to  snapshot  any  number  of  Indian  sub- 
jects who  are  entirely  unconscious  that 
they  are  being  photographed. 

My  own  method  of  working  is  to  carry 
two  No.  3 kodaks  (3I  x 4I).  which  fit 
in  cases  slung  to  a belt  around  my  waist 
and  are  concealed  under  my  loose  coat. 
One  turn  of  my  hand,  and  the  kodak  is 
out  and  ready  for  use.  Long  practice 
in  focusing  has  made  it  possible  for  me 
to  do  it  almost  by  instinct,  as  a rifleman 
will  hit  the  target  when  firing  from  the 
hip  almost  as  often  as  when  the  weapon 
is  sighted,  and  my  subjects  seldom  know 
that  they  are  being  photographed.  Of 
course,  all  my  Indian  friends  know  in  a 
general  way  that  I make  many  pictures 
of  them;  but,  when  they  do  not  see  the 
camera  as  I stroll  around  and  chat  with 
them,  they  have  no  consciousness  of 
being  on  dress-parade  for  a possible 
picture,  and  those  who  do  notice  my 
movements  at  all  particularly,  pay  little 
attention  to  an  occasional  unobtrusive 
snapshot  of  some  one  else. 

In  addition  to  this  convenience  for 
working,  which  puts  the  kodak  almost 
on  the  level  of  a fountain-pen,  there  are 
two  reasons  why  the  hand-camera  and 
cartridge-films  are  so  desirable  for  the 
field-photographer.  The  first  is  purely 
practical;  it  reduces  the  weight  of  one’s 
equipment  for  a reasonably  long  journey 
about  ninety  per  cent,  a matter  of  the 
utmost  importance  when  one  travels  in  a 
rough  and  little-known  country.  The 
second  concerns  the  artistic  quality  of  the 
large,  finished  picture.  I have  found  that 
a contact  print  made  from  a large  negative 
taken  under  conditions  of  extreme  light 
contrasts  looks  flat  and  hard,  and  seems 
to  possess  little  atmosphere  or  artistic 
feeling.  By  enlarging  the  picture  from 
the  small  negative,  I not  only  obtain  a 
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sense  of  perspective  that  gives  some  idea 
of  the  vast  distances,  but  find  myself  able 
to  produce  a picture  that,  by  its  softness 
of  outline  and  effect  of  mellow,  diffused 
light,  and  deep,  velvety  shadows,  gives 
the  feeling  of  sunshine  and  color  that  goes 
to  make  up  the  characteristic  atmosphere 
of  the  desert. 

Apropos  of  the  great  advantage  in 
weight  and  bulk  of  a film  equipment  over 
a glass-plate  outfit,  I recall  an  incident 
of  my  travels  in  Venezuela  a few  months 
ago.  In  the  city  of  Caracas  I met  a clever 
photographer  who  was  traveling  for  one 
of  the  large  stereoscopic  view  houses  of 
this  country.  He  was  lamenting  the  loss 
of  a number  of  dozen  plates  broken  in 
shipment,  but  upon  which  he  had  to  pay 
full  freight  charges  ($15  a hundred)  and 
a duty  of  sixty  per  cent  on  the  weight  of 
the  glass  at  a valuation  of  dry-plate  in- 
voice. He  said  his  loss  from  broken 
plates  and  negatives  was  heart-rending, 
and  always  wondered  if  his  plates  would 
be  in  fit  condition  to  use  after  making  the 
muleback  journeys  necessary  in  that 
country.  After  securing  his  negatives 
he  was  in  a fever  of  unrest  until  he  had 
reports  from  home,  which  always  told  of 
damaged  cases  and  broken  plates.  His 
camera,  tripod  and  plate-holders,  together 
with  their  carrying-cases,  weighed  forty 
pounds,  with  an  extra  plate-holdercase 
weighing  twenty  pounds.  He  carried 
a darkroom  tent  and  complete  developing- 
outfit  weighing  thirty  pounds,  to  which, 
before  I converted  him,  he  pointed  with 
pride.  He  was  overloaded  and  over- 
worked and  always  had  to  have  help  to 
tote  his  outfit  about. 

When  I showed  him  my  outfit  — it 
was  invisible  until  I took  it  out  of  my 
pockets  — and  he  realized  that  I used 
kodaks  exclusively,  that  I did  only  a little 
test-developing  now  and  then,  and  that 
in  daylight  with  a developing-tank,  that 
I had  eliminated  from  my  sphere  of  action 
all  breakage  of  plates,  all  freight  charges 
and  payment  of  duties,  all  worries  and 
working  at  night  developing  and  changing 
plates  — he  was  amazed,  and  said  that 
if  he  did  not  know  my  work  he  would  not 
have  believed  it  possible.  I think  that 


this  comparison  of  equipments  is  justified 
because  I have  used  roll  film  for  stereo- 
scopic work  successfully.  And  so  have 
others. 

My  experience  with  cartridge-film  in 
moist,  tropical  climates  may  be  of  in- 
terest. I order  the  latest  emulsion  and 
have  the  film  packed  in  tin  boxes  bound 
with  rubber  tape.  Packed  in  this  manner 
not  one  out  of  ninety  dozen  on  a recent 
trip  showed  any  sign  of  deterioration, 
although  three  months  had  elapsed  since 
they  were  exposed. 

Again,  I have  not  the  slightest  trouble 
with  my  cameras;  for  the  kodak  is  con- 
structed of  metal  and  successfully  resists 
the  excessive  dampness  that  is  fatal  to 
any  instrument  made  of  wood.  If  you 
wish  to  realize  what  pure  light  really  is, 
you  must  go  to  the  arid  regions  to  find  ifi 
The  light  of  the  desert  is  so  different  from 
what  we  are  accustomed  to  in  the  Eastern 
states,  that  the  stranger  almost  invariably 
overexposes  his  film.  There  is  a luminous 
quality  — a brilliance  to  it  that  is  as  dif- 
ferent from  Eastern  skies  as  a gray  day  is 
from  bright  sunshine.  This  luminous 
light  is  the  result  of  an  atmosphere  that  is 
virtually  free  from  humidity,  smoke,  and 
impurities  of  all  kinds.  Then,  again, 
the  desert  reflects  the  light,  and,  as  there 
is  no  dark  color  in  the  landscape  to  pro- 
long exposures,  I find  it  necessary  to  cut 
down  my  time  fully  thirty  per  cent.  On 
account  of  this  purity  of  light,  absence 
of  atmospheric  haze  and  strong  contrast- 
ing greens,  I find  it  unnecessary  to  use 
color-screens  or  ray-filters,  and  in  all  my 
pictures  they  are  not  employed.  I do 
very  little  developing  in  the  field  (except 
in  the  tropics),  limiting  this  operation  to 
a test-strip,  now  and  then,  to  see  how  I 
am  getting  on.  I find,  however,  all 
trouble  eliminated  by  using  the  develop- 
ing-tank, which,  with  its  celluloid  apron, 
I always  carry  with  me.  The  water  in  the 
desert  will  give  no  trouble  and,  if  develop- 
ing is  carried  on  early  in  the  morning, 
it  will  be  found  quite  cold  enough,  even 
during  hot  summer-months,  to  give  satis- 
factory results. 

My  optical  equipment  consists  of 
Bausch  & Lomb-Zeiss  Tessar  Lenses, 
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Series  n B,  working  at  F/6.3.  These 
lenses  have  given  me  greater  satisfaction 
than  any  other  instruments  I have  used. 

So  much  for  the  work  itself.  What 
the  work  strives  to  express  is  a different 
story.  My  acquaintance  with  Indians 
includes  all  the  desert  people  — the  Hopi, 
the  Navajo,  the  Apache,  the  Mojave,  all 
the  Rio  Grande  Pueblo  Indians,  and 
others.  They  are  all  interesting,  and  all 
have  distinctly  marked  characteristics; 
but  the  gentlefolk  of  the  desert  are  the 
quiet,  industrious  Hopi. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  “Hopi”  is 
“gentle,”  and  it  is  a true  word.  Only 
to  be  among  these  Indians,  to  hear  them 
talk,  and  to  observe  their  treatment  of 
one  another  and  of  the  casual  stranger 
that  is  within  their  gates,  is  to  have  forced 
upon  one  the  realization  that  here  is  the 
unspoiled  remnant  of  a great  race,  a race 
of  men  who  have,  from  time  immemorial, 
lived  quiet,  sane,  wholesome  lives  very 
close  to  Nature.  The  Hopi  pueblos  are 
in  the  northern  part  of  Arizona,  and 
are  fenced  off  from  civilization  not  only 
by  the  wonderful  Painted  Desert,  but  by 
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the  much  larger  reservation  of  the  Navajo 
people,  which  encloses  them  on  all  sides. 
Owing  partly  to  this  situation,  the  Hopi 
have  retained  their  primitive  manners 
and  customs  to  a far  greater  degree  than 
any  other  Indians  in  the  United  States. 

Such  benefits  of  civilization  as  jails, 
saloons  and  asylums  have  not  yet  reached 
them,  and  all  my  years  of  living  and  work- 
ing among  them  have  brought  to  my 
knowledge  no  instance  of  serious  crime. 
The  neighboring  Navajo  tribe  is  more 
aggressive  than  the  Hopi,  and  a good  deal 
of  jealousy  exists  between  the  two  tribes; 
but  even  they  have  only  twenty  policemen 
to  keep  in  order  a population  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  people  living  on  a reserva- 
tion of  twenty  thousand  square  miles. 
All  the  policemen  have  to  do  is  to  draw 
their  pay  from  the  government  and  look 
dignified.  They  rarely  make  an  arrest. 

The  Hopi  are  a contented  people,  liv- 
ing in  the  most  successful  fashion  pos- 
sible upon  the  communistic  plan.  They 
have  never  invented  an  intoxicating  drink. 
The  old  necessity  of  protecting  themselves 
from  the  warlike  tribes  surrounding  them 
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has  disappeared;  but  they  still  cling  to 
their  villages  on  top  of  the  cliffs..  They 
were  good  fighters  on  their  cliff  defenses 
in  their  day;  but  they  fight  no  longer. 
They  are  as  clean  as  can  be  expected  of 
a people  who  have  to  carry  every  drop 
of  water  from  the  valley  below  to  the  top 
of  their  six  hundred-foot  cliff  home. 
In  their  eight  villages  two  thousand  of 
these  people  live,  asking  no  favors  from 
the  white  man,  except  to  be  let  alone. 
They  make  splendid  blankets,  although 
in  this  art  the  Navajo  excel  them;  but 
their  pottery  is  the  finest  to  be  found  in 
all  the  Indian  country. 

It  is  especially  with  reference  to  these 
native  arts,  among  not  only  the  Hopi 
and  Navajo,  but  all  the  interesting  tribes 
of  the  desert,  that  I should  like  to  suggest 
that  we  do  not  kill  in  them,  by  our  system 
of  education,  the  arts  they  already  possess. 
We  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  we  have 
in  our  midst  people  who  are  proficient 
in  many  unique  and  original  artistic  crafts. 
Take,  for  example,  the  rugs,  blankets, 
and  silver  work  of  the  Navajo,  the  basket 
work  of  various  northwestern  and  south- 
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western  tribes,  and  the  pottery  of  the 
Pueblo  Indians.  How  much  better  it 
would  be  to  encourage  them  to  excel  in 
their  native  arts,  for  which  a good  market 
always  exists,  than  to  teach  them  the  white 
man’s  trades,  and  then  throw  them  into 
a world  already  overcrowded  and  where 
competition  is  keen! 

The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
Indians  will  be  merged  into  the  mass  of 
Americans,  and  if  something  is  not  done 
soon  all  their  beautiful,  strange  and  inter- 
esting arts  will  deteriorate  rapidly  and 
ultimately  be  lost.  All  that  is  art  de- 
serves to  live,  and  that  of  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  land  should  not  be 
allowed  to  pass. 

The  white  man  has  taken  the  Indians’ 
land,  and  in  many  instances  driven  them 
to  worthless  reservations.  He  has  de- 
stroyed their  hunting-grounds,  and  given 
them  the  white  man’s  heritage  of  strong 
drink  and  other  vices  and  diseases.  It 
seems  to  me  our  duty  to  improve  their 
condition  by  wise  and  judicious  legisla- 
tion, and  by  encouraging  them  to  excel 
in  their  own  arts  and  industries. 
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NEXT  to  the  misapprehension  about 
lenses,  the  points  that  make  the 
amateur  an  easy  prey  to  wrong 
procedure  in  purchasing  an  outfit  are  his 
hazy  and  inadequate  notions  as  to  shutters. 

Probably  half  of  those  who  purchase 
hand-cameras  each  year  do  not  even 
know  this  little  piece  of  mechanism  by 
name;  while  most  of  the  other  half, 
though  familiar  with  the  name  and  with 
the  little  click  that  accompanies  an  ex- 
posure, have  but  a very  elementary 
knowledge  of  the  offices  of  this  instrument, 
and  a large  ignorance  as  to  the  figure  it 
cuts  in  the  value  of  their  equipment. 
There  remain  the  few  who  have  quite  an 
extended  knowledge  of  the  practical  work- 
ings of  shutters,  but  who  do  very  foolish 
things  when  buying  one;  and  then  the 
fewer  still,  who  make  up  the  whole, 
really  know  what  they  are  about,  and 
purchase  intelligently.  And  yet  in  hand- 
cameras  selling  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
five  dollars,  the  chief  difference  in  price 
is  probably  in  the  shutter. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  one  should  not 
purchase  a ten-dollar  outfit,  or  cheaper, 
if  he  wants  to,  or  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  do  some  excellent  work  with  it  when  he 
gets  it.  The  only  insistence  is  that  he 
should  know  what  he  is  getting,  and  the 
limitations  he  is  imposing  on  himself. 
For  instance,  in  the  hand-cameras  most 
commonly  sold  at  from  five  to  twelve 
dollars  there  is  fitted  a shutter  which  has 
no  pneumatic  release,  and  works  by 
finger-pressure  alone.  It  operates  only  on 
T.  B.  and  one  so-called  “instantaneous” 
speed.  No  matter  what  the  other  features 
of  the  equipment  may  be,  such  a camera 
is  liable  to  give  blurred  images  from 
unsteady  holding,  or  jarring  when  the 
exposure-lever  is  pressed.  This  is  the 
principal  drawback  of  this  sort  of  shutter 
on  these  cheap  machines,  for  although 
the  restriction  to  one  “instantaneous” 
speed  would  render  it  unfit  for  use  on  a 


higher-grade  outfit,  a more  extended 
range  of  speeds  would  avail  little  here, 
because  of  the  limitations  of  the  lens. 
Yet  this  restriction  ought  to  be  understood 
by  the  purchaser.  It  allows  him  to  take 
snap-shots  only  in  the  brightest  sunlight, 
and  will  rarely  render  objects  in  motion, 
such  as  people  walking,  unless  they  are 
“end  on”  or  at  a considerable  distance 
from  the  camera. 

Then  come  the  cameras  at  from  twelve 
to  twenty-five  dollars,  which,  in  addition 
to  better  lenses,  furnish  shutters  of  a wider 
scope,  with  time  and  bulb  adjustments, 
the  pneumatic  release,  and  speeds  ranging, 
in  the  cheaper  kinds,  from  1-25  to  1-100 
second;  and,  in  the  next  better  grades 
from  one  second  to  1-100  second.  Prob- 
ably none  of  these  shutters  is  truly  ac- 
curate to  the  speeds  marked  — very  few 
shutters  are  — but  they  are  so  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  T.  B.  and  I.  type,'  that  they 
are  well  worth  the  extra  cost.  Any  camera 
that  is  fitted  with  a double  lens  should 
have  at  least  as  good  a shutter  as  these 
represent.  Examples  of  such  shutters 
are  the  Kodak  Automatic;  Kodak  Ball- 
Bearing;  Bausch  & Lomb  Automatic; 
Burke  & James  Ibso;  the  Wollensak 
Autex,  and  the  Thornton-Pickard  cur- 
tain-shutter, the  latter  being  fixed  to 
the  lens  when  in  use.  Shutters  of  very 
superior  efficiency,  but  slightly  higher 
cost,  are  the  Bausch  & Lomb  Volute  and 
Compound,  also  the  Goerz  XL  Sector — 
all  yielding  a speed  of  1-150  second  — 
and  the  Goerz  Tenax  with  1-200  second 
rapidity.  As  the  shutters,  just  enumer- 
ated, increase  in  size,  the  speed  is,  natur- 
ally, decreased  — a condition  which  must 
be  obvious  to  every  one. 

But  now  we  have  come  to  the  purchaser 
who  has  acquired  the  mania  for  expensive 
equipment,  but  who  has  not,  unfortu- 
nately, acquired  any  increase  of  knowledge 
as  to  its  use.  He  is  quite  capable  of  fitting 
his  high-grade  rapid  lens,  costing  fifty  or 
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sixty  dollars,  into  a T.  B.  and  I.  shutter, 
oblivious  of  the  fact  that  he  is  thereby 
losing  the  advantage  for  which  he  has 
paid  so  much,  and  might  just  as  well  be 
firing  away  with  his  twelve-dollar  outfit. 
Here  again  he  pays  the  penalty  for  not 
knowing  the  full  meaning  of  diaphragms, 
the  relation  they  bear  to  exposure,  and  the 
demand  that  a rapid  lens  makes  for  a 
variety  of  shutter-speeds.  With  his 
limited  shutter  he  is  no  more  capable  of 
taking  objects  in  motion,  people  walking 
across  the  line  of  vision,  moving  vehicles, 
or  boats,  than  he  was  with  his  cheap  out- 
fit. And  he  is  quite  likely  to  blame  the 
lens  for  his  failure.  Such  amateurs  often 
suppose  that  the  rapidity  of  a lens  is  due 
to  some  inherent  quality  in  the  glass  itself, 
and,  having  fitted  themselves  out  with  the 
glass,  they  expect  rapid  results  regardless 
of  shutter-speeds  or  diaphragms. 

It  often  takes  the  beginner  in  photog- 
raphy a long  time  to  grasp  the  fact  that 
in  making  exposures  one  must  not  only 
expose  long  enough  to  get  a correct  render- 
ing of  light  and  shade,  but  short  enough 
to  prevent  any  movement  in  the  object 
showing  on  the  plate.  Of  course  in 
absolutely  stationary  objects  this  latter 
consideration  is  eliminated,  but  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  hand-camera  ex- 
posures involves  some  movement  in  the 
subject.  This  being  the  case,  it  becomes 
evident  that  the  shutter  must  work  fast 
enough  to  “stop”  the  movement,  and  this 
speed  of  shutter  must  be  compensated  for 
by  a large  enough  opening  of  the  dia- 
phragm to  admit  sufficient  light  to  the 
plate  for  ample  exposure.  The  inter- 
dependence of  these  two  facts  must  be 
clearly  understood  if  failures  are  to  be 
avoided,  and  that  understanding  ought  to 
illuminate  the  whole  question  of  shutters 
for  the  would-be  purchaser. 

Yet  there  is  no  inherent  virtue  in  ex- 
tremely short  exposures.  Many  a man 
will  work  his  shutter  at  1-200  of  a second 
on  a stationary  object,  when  1-25  would 
have  served  him  much  better,  and  he  will 
publish  the  fact  to  his  neighbors  as  if  he 
had  achieved  some  great  and  glorious 
deed.  Some  day  he  will  probably  find 
out  that  such  high  shutter-speeds  are 


never  used  by  any  but  the  novice  except 
on  very  rapidly  moving  objects. 

And  what  about  the  experienced  ama- 
teur? Does  he  never  make  foolish  mis- 
takes? Indeed  he  does,  and  their  name 
is  legion.  In  his  ambition  to  acquire  a 
perfect  equipment  he  is  likely  to  put  a 
large  amount  of  unnecessary  expense 
into  special  shutters  for  which  he  has  no 
real  need.  He  invests  in  focal-planes 
when  he  never  does  any  high-speed  work, 
or  foolishly  fits  his  lens  with  a com- 
plicated inter-lens  shutter  intended  also 
for  high-speed  work,  but  which  only  the 
maker  can  repair.  I have  to  my  own 
discredit  just  such  a foolish  act,  for  which 
I paid  dearly  and  shall  never  cease  to 
have  regrets.  I was  to  make  a trip  to 
Spain  and,  wishing  to  be  prepared  for 
every  contingency,  fitted  my  hand-camera, 
after  carefully  looking  up  the  endorse- 
ments, with  one  of  these  complicated 
inter-lens  shutters.  It  was  many  weeks 
late  in  being  delivered.  I had  no  chance 
to  test  it,  and  was  obliged  to  sail  with  that 
or  nothing.  It  proved  to  be  that  and 
nothing  — for  it  went  out  of  order  before 
I got  out  of  New  York  Harbor  and,  as 
no  one  but  the  maker  could  repair  it,  my 
whole  trip  was  photographically  ruined. 
Spain  not  being  prolific  in  photographic 
supplies,  and  my  travels  being  mostly 
in  out-of-the-way  places,  I was  restricted 
to  a little  T.  B.  and  I.  outfit  which  proved 
wholly  inadequate  to  the  situation.  Yet 
this  shutter  had  been  thoroughly  inspected 
by  the  maker  and  declared  to  be  in  perfect 
order  the  day  before  I sailed. 

A really  good  shutter,  however,  is  not 
to  be  undervalued  by  the  amateur  who 
has  the  good  fortune  to  possess  a rapid 
lens.  A shutter  working  up  to  1-250  of 
a second  greatly  increases  the  efficiency 
of  the  hand-camera  that  is  fitted  with  an 
anastigmat,  and  is  adapted  to  all  but  the 
very  highest  speed-work.  It  is  all  any 
experienced  worker  needs,  unless  his  taste 
runs  in  the  director  of  horse-racing,  high- 
jumping,  and  railroad  trains.  There 
are  several  such  shutters  on  the  market, 
all  admirably  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
usual  worker.  Such  are  notably  the  No. 
O Compound  of  the  Bausch  & Lomb 
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Optical  Company ; the  Optimo  of  the 
Wollensak  Optical  Company,  and  the 
Koilos,  distributed  by  Burke  & James. 

An  ideal,  all-around  hand-camera  outfit 
is,  in  my  opinion,  a 3 J x 4J  roll-film 
machine,  fitted  with  one  of  the  above- 
named  shutters  and  a short-focus  anastig- 
mat  lens- as  fast  as  the  purse  will  stand. 
The  cost  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $60 
— at  least  it  need  not  be  more — but  it  will 
be  worth  the  outlay  to  the  photographer 
who  knows  how  to  use  it.  He  will  then 


be  equipped  for  all  dull-day  snap-shot 
work,  work  in  dark  and  narrow  streets, 
indoor-work  with  children,  and  all  mov- 
ing objects  except  the  ultra  rapid,  and 
for  this  nothing  excels  a camera  of  the 
reflecting  type  fitted  with  a focal-plane 
shutter.  Recently,  however,  an  American 
camera-manufacturer  has  placed  upon 
the  market  a 2^  x 4J  film-camera  hav- 
ing a focal-plane  shutter  capable  of  mak- 
ing an  exposure  of  1-1000  second,  as  well 
as  much  slower  exposures. 
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AT  first  thought  there  would  seem  to  be 

L\  absolutely  no  connection  between 
A.  A.  the  two  items  included  in  the  above 
title.  As  one  who  has  had  somewhat 
to  do  with  photography  in  the  last  fifteen 
years,  and  also  somewhat  to  do  with  civic 
improvement,  both  local  and  national, 
in  an  increasing  ratio,  since  1902,  I may 
be  perhaps  forgiven  for  attempting  to 
bring  to  the  minds  of  the  acute  amateurs 
of  America,  to  whom  all  photographic 
advance  is  due,  the  actual  connection  and 
the  desirable  possibilities. 

As  a well-known  crank,  I may  be  par- 
doned for  saying  that  I think  a good 
photographer  ought  also  to  be  a good 
citizen.  The  good  photographer  is  at 
a loss  for  subjects  upon  which  to  exercise 
his  art  through  his  camera,  his  lens  and 
his  disposition  to  promote  the  financial 
welfare  of  the  plate  and  film  makers  unless 
there  be  things  of  beauty  to  photograph. 
This  wasteful,  careless,  disregardful  coun- 
try of  ours  is  rapidly  destroying  natural 
beauty.  If  we  are  to  have  in  its  stead 
the  beauty  of  well-considered  art,  with 
just  a little  reminiscence  left  here  and 
there  in  park  and  forest  of  the  glories 
of  nature,  tamed  and  trimmed  even 
though  they  be,  men  must  bestir  them- 
selves. I can  see  -that  it  is  being  a good 
citizen  to  try  not  only  to  preserve  such 
remaining  natural  beauties  as  we  have, 
but  also  to  create  beauty  about  the  home, 
about  the  street  and  in  the  town.  The 
photographer  who  is  a good  citizen  will 
be  a man  who  wants  clean  streets,  lined 
with  well-ordered  trees  and  edged  with 
grass.  He  will  believe  in  public  buildings 
of  such  architecture  as  will  give  him  op- 
portunities to  photograph  as  adequately 
sometimes  in  America  as  he  may 
now  do  in  many  European  cities.  He 
will  have  a feeling  for  the  unity  of  public 
and  semi-public  structures  which  will 
lead  him  to  protest  against  impossible 
but  continuously  appearing  sky-scraping 


structures,  erected  without  the  least 
thought  of  the  way  in  which  they  jolt 
and  jar  any  architectural  beauty  on  the 
highways  they  infest. 

Moreover,  this  good  citizen-photog- 
rapher will  love  the  beauty  of  not  only 
the  highway  which  is  also  a good  road, 
but  which  is  as  well  a beautiful  way  to  go 
from  place  to  place.  Its  changing  aspects 
from  winter  to  spring  and  from  summer  to 
fall  will  give  play  to  his  artistic  instincts 
and  use  to  the  tools  of  his  art.  If  he 
is  to  have  this  beautiful  highway  he  must 
be  a good  citizen  to  the  extent  of  insisting 
on  it. 

Nowhere  in  America  does  one  see  so 
quickly  the  influence  of  beauty  on  the 
citizen  as  in  the  great  city  of  Washington. 
One  who  loves  to  depict  that  which  is 
noble  and  dignified  must  use  his  camera 
in  Washington.  If  the  Father  of  his 
country,  who  was  so  much  more  than  a 
statesman  and  a soldier,  had  not  been  also 
just  a plain,  good  citizen,  we  would  not 
now  have  a city  of  present  and  potential 
beauty,  to  excite  the  admiration  of  all 
visitors.  Washington  does  more  than 
this.  It  produces  and  expands  real 
patriotism,  and  if  the  good  citizen- 
photographer  ever  gets  weak  in  the  region 
where  he  keeps  his  reservoir  of  faith, 
he  may  go  to  Washington  and  have  the 
supply  renewed  and  become,  as  every 
one  does  who  looks  with  thought,  or, 
indeed,  without  it,  upon  the  vistas,  build- 
ings and  trees  of  the  “Federal  City,”  a 
really  better  American. 

But  I am  wandering  away  from  the 
first  intimate  details  of  the  connection 
between  photography  and  civic  improve- 
ment or,  rather,  between  photography 
and  good  citizenship.  It  will  be  found 
that  most  cities  in  America  need  to  be 
made  better  not  only  in  the  most  promi- 
nently public  places,  but  in  many  more 
of  the  less  prominent  places.  I have 
seen  in  Washington  itself  nasty,  dirty, 
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sordid  corners,  and  I have  seen  in  some 
of  the  proudest  and  best  of  the  cities,  that 
have  spent  money  to  be  pleasing  and 
efficient,  conditions  that  were  not  only 
ugly  but  unsanitary.  I remember,  for 
instance,  starting  out  from  the  Exchange 
Street  Station  in  Buffalo  not  long  ago, 
with  an  hour  to  command,  thinking  to 
feast  my  eyes  upon  the  well-known  beauty 
of  the  streets  of  Buffalo.  A chance  turn 
brought  me  to  the  water-front,  and  the 
assault  upon  my  eyes  and  upon  my  nose 
of  the  disorder,  filth,  poor  architecture 
and  general  ugliness  of  what  might  have 
been  a place  of  pleasing  resort,  was  such 
as  to  take  from  me  any  desire  to  penetrate 
further  into  the  city  at  that  time. 

Now  just  here  comes  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  the  photographer  who  wants 
to  be  a good  citizen  directly,  or  who  is 
willing  to  help  some  one  who  is  a good 
citizen  and  is  not  a photographer.  He 
may  make  effective  pictures  of  ugly 
places,  so  that  they  may  be  glaringly 
presented  in  the  well-known  confined 
and  efficient  form  of  a photograph  to  those 
who  can  help  to  bring  about  better  con- 
ditions. When  he  goes  to  do  this  he 
needs  to  have,  possibly,  some  of  the  ex- 
perience of  a combination  crank  like  my- 
self, who  is  both  photographer  and  im- 
prover, and  who  attempts  to  be  a good 
citizen. 

In  photographing  for  the  purpose  of 
arousing  attention  either  to  beauty  or  to 
ugliness  there  must  always  be  a little 
cunning  but  perfectly  fair  exaggeration. 
As  I get  about  through  the  country,  in- 
specting here  and  speaking  to  audiences 
there,  I constantly  ask  to  have  supplied 
me  lantern-slides  made  from  local  con- 
ditions, either  of  beauty  or  of  ugliness. 
I get  the  lantern-slides,  and  they  are 
usually  unspeakably  bad  in  quality  and 
worse,  if  possible,  in  composition.  Some- 
times they  are  made  by  a crude  amateur, 
sometimes  by  a skilled  amateur  and  some- 
times by  a professional.  I expect  ninety- 
five  per  cent  of  inefficiency,  and  am 
seldom  disappointed,  this  percentage  cov- 
ering the  selection  of  the  subject,  the 
way  of  photographing  it  and  the  mere 
mechanics  of  making  a lantern-slide. 


To  make  my  “knock,”  which  is  in- 
tended to  be  a helpful  thing,  concrete, 
let  us  suppose  that  there  i's  a bad  dump 
in  a prominent  place  which  it  is  desired 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  people, 
either  through  a newspaper  half-tone 
or  the  medium  of  a lantern-slide.  The 
thought  of  the  average  worker  with  the 
camera  is  to  get  where  he  can  cover  the 
whole  of  this  dump  in  one  exposure  and 
present  a broad  and  perfectly  flat  view 
of  it.  To  his  surprise,  it  does  not  look 
so  bad  as  it  did  when  he  focused  upon  it. 
The  smell  is  gone,  the  offensive  coloration 
has  disappeared,  and  the  objects  are  so 
much  smaller  as  to  be  unrecognizable. 
In  fact,  it  sometimes  happens  that  a scene 
particularly  repulsive  to  the  eye  becomes 
really  attractive  when  handled  in  the 
wrong  fashion. 

The  important  point  for  the  photog- 
rapher to  consider  in  this  scheme  of  be- 
neficent exaggeration  I am  treating  is  to 
make  some  one  place  or  position  the 
emphatic  thing,  regardless  whether  he 
includes  in  his  scene  all  the  improper 
conditions.  If  it  is  the  dump  we  have 
been  talking  about,  let  him  so  place  his 
camera  as  to  bring  prominently  into  view, 
preferably  at  one  side  or  the  other  of  the 
plate,  the  most  repulsive  feature  of  the 
foreground.  He  may  not  include  all  the 
dump,  but  he  may  have  shown  the  thing 
that  will  strike  most  forcibly  the  people 
who  are  to  be  interested. 

Suppose  it  is  one  of  the  extraordinary 
and  outrageous  messes  of  poles  and  wires 
with  which  we  have  decorated  our  streets 
that  the  photographer  is  to  bring  to  at- 
tention. Again  he  need  not  bother  with 
or  ought  not  attempt  to  include  the  great- 
est number  of  poles.  Let  him  get  close 
to  the  most  considerable  congestion  of 
poles,  so  that  two,  or  three,  or  four  of 
them  fill  much  of  the  plate.  He  need  not 
in  this  case  be  so  elaborately  particular 
about  having  the  poles  point  straight  on 
the  plate,  especially  if  they  are  crooked 
as  a fact!  If  he  realizes  that  he  must 
slightly  exaggerate  the  ugliness,  he  ought 
to  be  able  to  make  a picture  which  can- 
not fail  to  arrest  attention  at  once. 

Many  times  I have  had  occasion  to  use, 
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and  many  more  times  I have  wanted  to 
have  occasion  to  use,  pictures  of  dirty 
streets  upon  which  children  were  com- 
pelled to  play  in  filth  because  they  had 
no  other  place  to  play.  The  average 
worker  makes  no  attempt  to  get  the  child 
at  play.  Many  times  he  lines  them  up; 
whereupon  his  supposed  picture  becomes 
merely  a portrait  with  a dirty  street  acces- 
sory. If  he  will  patiently  wait  about  until 
he  can  catch  one  group  of  girls  or  boys, 
doing  some  one  particular  thing,  and  if 
he  will  have  so  cunningly  placed  himself 
as  to  get  into  view  the  crowded,  or  dirty, 
or  sordid  conditions  near  by,  he  will  then 
accomplish  the  arousing  purpose  he  has 
in  his  beneficent  mind.  There  comes  to 
my  memory  a picture  of  one  urchin  sitting 
on  a horse  block,  with  his  feet  in  a very 
filthy  gutter,  which  I have  presented  as 
the  only  wading-pool  in  a certain  wealthy 
city.  It  is  effective  because  the  boy,  the 
feet  and  the  gutter  are  the  big  things  in 
the  view. 

Several  years  ago  a newspaper  in  Seattle 
undertook  to  stir  up  that  community  to  a 
sense  of  its  nearby  but  overlooked  filth. 
It  had  a camera-artist  who  had  the  right 
point  of  view,  and  he  produced  a lot  of 
pictures  which  put  the  town  in  an  uproar, 
and  also  put  the  cleaners  to  work.  He 
got  close,  and  the  dumps,  the  tin  cans,  the 
filthy  backyards,  the  tumbling  shacks,  and 
the  objectionable  things  were  the  strongest 
things  in  the  pictures. 

There  is  another  side  to  this  work  of 
civic  improvement  to  be  carried  on  by 
the  aid  of  photography — and  I may  as 
well  say  that  without  photography,  used 
through  prints,  half-tones  and  lantern- 
slides,  the  present  still  rolling  and  in- 
creasing wave  of  betterment  would  not, 
I firmly  believe,  be  covering  the  country. 
It  is  desirable  to  show  beautiful  things, 
and  it  is  particularly  desirable  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  people  of  your  home 
town,  and  sometimes  to  provide  for  the 
people  of  other  towns,  particularly  ex- 
cellent features  within  reach.  A graceful 
light-fixture  — and  there  are  not  very 
many  of  them  — a satisfactory  sign-post, 
a really  good  public  fountain,  a pleasing 
park-entrance,  a satisfactory  arrangement 


of  grass-plot,  a tree-space  on  a highway) 
an  evidence  of  good  taste  in  window- 
boxes,  or  what  I sometimes  call  “front- 
door flowers,”  all  these  may  be  so  handled, 
with  the  same  thought  as  above  outlined 
in  mind,  as  to  accentuate  the  object  it  is 
desired  to  present. 

May  be,  I say,  but  not  often  are  ac- 
centuated, these  things  of  beauty!  I 
write  and  write,  and  write  again  to  mayors 
and  others  who  are  boasting  of  the  beauty 
of  their  lighting-fixtures  for  a photograph 
which  will  really  show  the  fixtures.  Most 
of  the  time  the  photographer  comes  again 
and  again  with  the  thought  that  he  must 
get  into  the  view  all  the  examples  of  these 
lighting-fixtures  that  are  in  that  particular 
city,  whereas  one  well  done,  so  composed 
into  the  view  as  to  give  an  idea  of  its 
placing  and  of  the  vista  beyond,  is  all  that 
is  to  be  desired. 

In  America  we  have  most  carefully  dis- 
regarded any  possible  beauty  of  water- 
front. It  seems  to  us  to  be  preferable 
to  destroy  such  beauty,  and  then  to  go 
abroad  and  spend  money  to  see  the  canals 
of  Holland  and  Germany  and  Sweden, 
to  consider  the  orderly  and  sightly  harbors 
of  French  and  German  cities,  and  to 
finish  out,  if  we  have  any  money  left,  along 
the  Riviera,  attraction  in  every  case  de- 
pending entirely  upon  the  preserved 
beauty  which  we  have  probably  been 
helping  to  destroy  at  home.  Now,  in 
calling  attention  to  the  possibilities  and 
proprieties  of  the  situation,  photography 
is  of  immeasurable  aid,  and  an  amateur 
who  is  a good  citizen  will  delight  to  put 
into  exhibition  sometimes,  and  at  least 
to  offer  among  his  friends,  photographs 
showing  how  repulsive  and  unpleasant 
is  the  average  American  water-front. 
As  he  travels  he  will  gather  examples  of 
how  the  canny  people  of  Europe  provide 
beauty  for  themselves  to  look  at,  and  then 
sell  its  sight  to  Americans. 

Everything  I have  said  in  regard  to 
the  connection  between  photography  and 
civic  improvement  relates  completely  to 
good  composition.  That  good  photo- 
graphic composition  is  rare  is  painfully 
evident,  at  least  to  me,  who  has  to  put 
up  with  the  things  served  to  me  by  workers 
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who,  in  all  truth,  ought  to  know 
better. 

I cannot  here  enlarge  upon  the  matter 
of  making  lantern-slides,  except  to  reiter- 
ate that  the  good  slide  is  the  exception 


and  not  the  rule.  Seemingly,  we  have  yet 
to  travel  the  road  — and  it  is  not  a hard 
road  — ■ which  leads  to  the  reasonably  effi- 
cient production  of  that  interesting  thing 
known  as  the  transparent  lantern  slide. 
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of  Bromide  Enlargements 
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THE  simultaneous  developing  and 
printing  of  bromide  enlargements 
is'  not  a new  process  in  photog- 
raphy. It  has  been  mentioned  from  time 
to  time  in  the  magazines  as  a possible 
method  of  treatment  of  bromide  paper. 
But  it  has  never  been,  until  lately,  seri- 
ously considered  as  a practical  and  effec- 
tive means  of  control  and  manipulation 
in  enlarged  prints. 

Recently  I was  having  considerable 
trouble  in  obtaining  satisfactory  enlarge- 
ments from  certain  vigorous  and  con- 
trasty negatives  because  of  the  necessity 
to  use  a rather  weak  artificial  light  in 
my  lantern.  After  trying  in  vain  to  rem- 
edy the  difficulty  by  altering  the  com- 
position of  the  developer,  I concluded 
that  I should  be  obliged  to  use  a day- 
light machine.  It  was  then  that  I hap- 
pened to  see  in  one  of  the  English  maga- 
zines an  article  by  Mr.  Mortimer  on 
simultaneous  developing  and  printing, 
and  was  led  to  make  a few  experiments 
which  yielded  most  gratifying  results. 
To-day  I am  using  this  process  exclu- 
sively, as  I can  obtain  better  prints  with 
less  material  from  all  grades  of  negatives 
than  I ever  could  by  the  old  method. 

There  are,  however,  several  pitfalls 
into  which  the  experimenter  will  fall 
when  he  first  attempts  to  make  prints  by 
this  process,  all  of  which  can  be  easily 
and  effectually  avoided  if  he  knows  their 
cause  and  the  proper  remedy.  It  is  to 
discuss  some  of  these  troubles  as  well  as 
some  of  the  advantages  of  the  method  that 
I am  writing  this  article. 

First  of  all  it  might  be  well  to  state  that 
no  change  has  to  be  made  in  the  enlarg- 
ing apparatus  except  in  the  easel.  This 
must  be  covered  with  some  waterproof 
substance,  such  as  enameled  cloth,  and 
there  must  also  be  a tray  underneath  or 
some  similar  means  of  catching  any  of  the 


developer  which  might  otherwise  drip  on 
the  floor.  The  print  need  not  be  fastened 
up  by  pins  or  cleats,  as  the  wet  paper  will 
stick  closely  to  the  cloth  when  once  in 
position. 

To  focus  the  picture  hold  or  tack  a 
piece  of  white  blotting-paper  against  the 
enameled  covering  of  the  easel  and  throw 
the  image  upon  that,  after  which  the  blot- 
ting-paper should  be  removed.  Then 
place  a color-screen  over  the  lens,  so  that 
the  paper  which  is  previously  soaked  in 
developer  may  be  adjusted  in  proper 
position  without  being  affected  by  the 
light.  Place  the  piece  of  bromide  paper 
before  exposing  in  a developing-tray  and 
flow  with  developer,  using  a rubber-bound 
camel’s  hair  brush  to  swab  the  surface. 
The  choice  of  the  developer  to  be  used 
is  rather  important,  for,  if  it  is  not  just 
right,  the  prints  will  be  stained.  In  fact, 
staining  and  blisters  are  the  great  bug- 
bears of  the  process.  I experimented 
with  several  developers,  all  of  which  were 
unsatisfactory  until  I tried  hydro-metol 
in  a formula  which  has  given  me  some 
technically-perfect  prints  on  the  Eastman 
papers,  and  I have  no  doubt  it  will  work 
well  on  all  makes  of  bromide  paper.  It 
is  the  regular  Eastman  bromide  formula 
arranged  in  a practical  form  for  ordinary 
use.  The  stock-solution  is  as  follows: 


Water 12  oz. 

Metol 8 grs. 

Sodium  Sulphite  (dry) r5ogrs. 

Hydroquinine 30  grs. 

Potassium  Bromide 15  grs. 

Sodium  Carbonate  (dry) 300  grs. 


For  use  take  two  ounces  stock  solution, 
one  and  one-half  ounces  water  and  one- 
half  ounce  glycerine. 

The  glycerine  in  the  developer  is  im- 
portant for  several  reasons.  It  helps  to 
prevent  staining,  probably  because  it 
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keeps  the  air  from  the  print  while  it  is  on 
the  easel.  It  also  keeps  the  developer 
from  running  off  the  print  while  in  a ver- 
tical position,  and  it  regulates  the  length 
of  time  of  development.  It  is  useful  to 
take  advantage  of  this  latter  function 
where  one  has  a very  contrasty  negative 
to  work  from.  By  slightly  increasing 
the  proportion  of  glycerine  the  action 
of  the  developer  is  held  back  until  the 
high-lights  of  the  negative  are  penetrated 
by  the  light,  a thing  which  cannot  be  done 
by  the  old  method  of  enlarging. 

When  the  print  is  in  position  on  the 
easel,  smooth  it  down  by  means  of  the 
camel’s  hair  brush  wet  with  the  developer. 
Then  take  off  the  yellow  cap  from  the 
lens.  In  a few  seconds  a darkening  of  the 
image  will  be  noticed.  It  is  impossible 
to  judge  the  printing  merely  by  looking 
at  the  paper  with  the  image  thrown  upon 
it,  so  there  must  be  an  easy  method  of 
cutting  off  this  image  in  order  to  inspect 
the  print.  The  simplest  way  to  do  this  is 
to  hold  in  the  hand  a fairly  large  sheet  of 
cardboard  which  can  be  interposed  be- 
tween the  lens  and  the  paper  at  frequent 
intervals,  Then  if  there  is  plenty  of 
yellow  light  in  the  room  the  depth  of 
printing  can  be  easily  seen,  remembering, 
however,  that  red  or  yellow  light  increases 
the  apparent  contrast  of  a print,  so  that 
the  print  must  be  carried  to  what  seems 
to  be  slightly  too  dark  a shade  for  a fin- 
ished print. 

If  one  is  printing  from  an  ordinary 
negative  one  must  be  very  careful  not 
to  over-expose  the  print.  It  may  seem 
strange  that  one  has  to  watch  the  ex- 
posure at  all  where  developing  and  print- 
ing are  simultaneous.  But,  while  it  is 
true  that  they  are  simultaneous,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  development  keeps 
up  with  the  action  of  the  light.  With 
most  negatives  it  will  be  well  to  shut  off 
the  lens  by  holding  the  card  in  front  of  it 
and  allow  the  developer  alone  to  work 
for  awhile,  brushing  the  print  over  with 
fresh  developer  from  time  to  time.  Then 
when  it  stops  developing  let  the  light 
image  on  again.  In  that  way  the  print 
will  be  fully  developed  with  good,  pure 
blacks. 


Now  suppose  one  wishes  to  print  some 
"portion  of  his  picture  longer  than  another. 
There  is  no  conjecture  about  it  with  this 
method.  Simply  shade  part  of  the  print 
with  the  card  and  allow  the  other  part 
to  print  until  it  comes  up  to  the  required 
depth.  Or,  with  a hole  in  the  card,  any 
small  section  of  the  print  may  be  manip- 
ulated as  in  the  old  method  of  enlarging, 
only  one  is  able  to  see  at  a glance  how 
much  extra  printing  is  necessary  to  ac- 
complish the  effect  desired. 

When  the  print  appears  satisfactory 
remove  it  from  the  easel  and  place  it  im- 
mediately in  a fresh  acid  fixing-bath. 
Do  not  try  to  rinse  it  first;  if  you  do, 
blisters  will  invariably  result.  The  length 
of  time  of  development,  which  is  consider- 
ably longer  than  the  ordinary  method, 
together  with  the  constant  use  of  the 
brush,  tends  to  soften  the  gelatine  surface 
of  the  print.  When  it  is  first  put  into  the 
bath  keep  it  moving  for  about  a minute 
so  that  the  acid  hypo  will  act  on  every  part 
immediately  and  thus  check  development. 

After  one  has  mastered  the  details  I 
think  it  will  be  found  that  the  simultane- 
ous developing  and  printing  of  bromide 
enlargements  is  a thoroughly  reliable 
method  of  working  which  gives  a means 
of  control  which  eliminates  all  guess- 
work. And,  while  it  takes  a little  longer 
time  to  complete  an  individual  print  than 
was  required  by  the  old  method,  it  actually 
saves  time  in  the  end,  for  a print  once 
made  seldom  has  to  be  thrown  away. 
The  great  saving  of  material  removes  one 
of  the  chief  disadvantages  of  bromide- 
work,  as  a few  mistakes  in  exposure  on  a 
12  x 15  print  deplete  the  pocketbook  of 
the  amateur  and'  impair  the  profits  of 
the  professional  photographer. 

An  object  must  not  only  appear  to 
possess  those  properties  adapted  by 
nature  to  its  purpose  and  protection, 
but  also  those  qualities  which  have  been 
found  by  the  experience  of  the  best 
masters  productive  of  beauty;  this  renders 
it  a source  of  gratification;  and  it  is  then 
said  to  be  true  to  nature  and  art.  (From 
“Practical  Essays  on  Art,”  by  John 
Burnet.) 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  WOMEN'S  FEDERATION  Copyright,  1910,  G.  Fisher 

Women  in  Photography 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


WOMEN’S  work  in  photography, 
as  exemplified  at  the  Milwaukee 
Convention,  last  July,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Women’s  Federation,  isnow 
recognized  as  an  important  factor  in  the 
development  of  the  art.  The  photographs 
shown  in  the  women’s  section  on  this  oc- 
casion were  marked  by  excellences  of  a 
high  order.  The  exhibit,  itself,  created 
a sensation  by  its  eminently  tasteful  and 
effective  arrangement.  The  addresses  by 
Mary  Carnell,  the  president  of  the  Wo- 
men’s Federation,  and  Lena  McCauley 
gave  evidence  of  the  high  aims,  unity  of 
purpose  and  healthy  energy  which  ani- 
mate the  women  practitioners  of  this 
country.  They  can  do  much  to  improve 
conditions  which  have  baffled  the  efforts 
of  some  of  our  prominent  workers,  not 
only  as  regards  an  uplift  in  business- 


methods,  but  other  matters.  Referring 
to  photography  as  a woman’s  pursuit, 
Mary  Carnell  said  at  Milwaukee:  “It  is 
through  work  that  we  are  enabled  to  meet 
our  responsibilities  — capable  work,  into 
which  we  pour  our  energies  of  mind  and 
body,  work  which  is  needed,  without  sex. 
As  is  marked  achievement  in  any  field, 
work  is  our  refuge  in  time  of  trouble  — 
our  castle  of  defence  — and,  if  we  take  it 
rightly,  a strong  and  abiding  joy.” 

The  officers  of  the  Women’s  Federa- 
tion were  about  to  leave  for  an  automobile 
ride  one  afternoon  during  the  convention 
time,  when  Mr.  G.  Fisher,  of  New  York, 
who  happened  to  be  near,  made  the  photo- 
graph reproduced  on  this  page.  They 
are,  from  right  to  left,  Bessie  Meiser, 
Mary  Carnell,  Belle  Johnson,  Katherine 
Jamieson  and  M.  Estelle  Jenkins. 
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Alfred  Stieglitz  on  the  Defensive 

MR.  ALFRED  STIEGLITZ’S  suc- 
cess in  managing  the  Albright 
Art  Galleries  Exhibition  according  to 
Photo-Secession  principles,  this  autumn, 
was  a foregone  conclusion.  The  peerless 
leader,  a camera  in  one  hand  and  a sword 
in  the  other,  took  the  initiative  during  the 
controversy  between  the  representatives  of 
other  photographic  societies  and  himself 
by  issuing  — August  25  — a pamphlet 
comprising  reprints  of  a number  of  letters 
bearing  on  the  subject  of  Photo-Secession. 
Two  of  these  missives  were  written  by 
Mr.  Stieglitz  to  Mr.  Walter  Zimmerman, 
chairman  of  the  print-committee  of  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia,  and 
in  them  he  defends  his  manner  of  direct- 
ing the  selection  of  prints  destined  for  the 
Albright  Gallery  show,  although  he  politely 
acknowledges  the  official  responsibility  of 
the  provisional  director,  Miss  Sage.  The 
first  of  the  series  of  letters,  however,  was 
sent  to  F.  R.  Fraprie,  editor  of  American 
Photography , chiding  him  for  criticising 
the  policies  of  the  Photo-Secession,  and 
concluding  with  a challenge  — involving 
a wager  of  $2,000  against  $1,000  — to 
arrange  an  exhibition  of  American  pic- 
torial photography  that  shall  surpass,  in 
artistic  merit,  one  prepared  by  Mr.  Stieg- 
litz. The  remaining  two  letters  of  this 
remarkable  brochure  emanate  from  Annie 
W.  Brigman  and  Alfred  Stieglitz,  and  are 
addressed  to  F.  J.  Mortimer,  editor  of 
the  Amateur  Photographer , censuring  that 
gentleman  for  publishing  several  of  Mrs. 
Brigman’s  photographs  without  her  au- 
thority. In  these  communications  Mr. 
Stieglitz  evinces  an  understanding  of 
photographic  events,  a judicial  acumen,  a 
resourcefulness  and  an  audacity  that  are 
impressive.  Of  diplomacy  he  is,  indeed, 
master,  and  those  who  would  challenge 
him  to  a controversy  regarding  the  Neue 
Richtnng  in  photography  should  sharpen 
their  pens  as  well  as  their  wits. 


The  Excellence  of  Photographic 
Products 

IT  is  to  the  eminent  credit  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  photographic  material, 
which  includes  dry-plates,  printing-me- 
diums and  chemicals  — entering,  as  they 
do,  into  the  production  of  the  finished 
print  — that  for  many  years  they  have 
maintained  the  highest  possible  standard 
of  excellence.  With  but  few  exceptions 
these  photographic  requisites  are  honest, 
and  fully  worthy  the  confidence  accorded 
them  by  members  of  the  craft.  One  does 
not  hear  that  a certain  dry-plate  is  de- 
ficient in  silver;  that  such  and  such  a make 
of  pyrogallol  is  poor  in  quality,  or  of  in- 
adequate measure;  that  so-and-so’s  paper 
refuses  to  yield  good  prints,  or  that  a 
gross-package  contains  less  than  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  sheets.  A manu- 
facturer of  these  commodities  is  not  ob- 
liged to  submit  them  to  Government 
analysis  to  ensure  their  honesty.  The 
United  States  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
is  an  anomaly  considered  with  reference 
to  photographic  products,  and  to  what  ex- 
tent this  gratifying  state  of  affairs  is  due 
to  competition,  would  be  hard  to  deter- 
mine. A knife  must  be  sharp,  else  it  will 
not  cut.  A sensitive  plate  or  film  must 
be  rich  in  silver  bromide  in  order  to  yield 
a good  result.  The  same  is  true  of  print- 
ing-papers having  a silver  emulsion.  A 
developing-agent  must  possess  adequate 
reducing-energy,  otherwise  it  is  useless. 
A deficiency  of  power  in  any  material 
necessary  to  produce  a photograph  of 
standard  excellence  will  be  quickly  dis- 
covered by  the  expert  craftsman.  A 
photographic  product  of  inferior  quality 
could  not  maintain  itself  very  long. 
When  photographs  fade  or  become  dis- 
colored, it  must  not  be  attributed  to  the 
material,  but  rather  to  careless  or  un- 
skilled technical  manipulation  in  the 
photographic  establishment,  and  the  pro- 
prietor should  be  held  accountable.  If 
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he  is  an  honorable  and  sagacious  business 
man,  he  will  be  only  too  eager  to  satisfy 
the  customer.  . 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  other  photo- 
graphic industries  are  not  equally  well 
managed.  While  most  makes  of  cameras, 
lenses,  shutters  and  other  kinds  of  ap- 
paratus measure  up  to  the  highest  degree 
of  efficiency,  there  are  some  which  do  not 
merit  the  approval  of  the  craft,  but  the 
discriminating  consumer  will  soon  detect 
the  difference  in  quality. 

The  Question  of  Clear 
Definition 

SOME' of  our  subscribers  have  taken 
exceptions  to  certain  pictorial  il- 
lustrations in  Photo-Era  on  account 
of  their  lack  of  distinctness.  It  prob- 
ably has  not  occurred  to  these  good 
people  that  all  reproductions  in  any  pro- 
gressive photographic  journal  cannot  be 
enjoyed  at  the  same  distance  required  to 
read  the  text.  Certain  pictures  possess 
breadth  of  treatment  and  need  to  be  viewed 
at  a distance  greater  than  that  demanded 
by  sharply-focused  pictures,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  work  of  Anderson,  Chislett, 
Yandervelde  and  others  of  the  same 
school,  and  with  which  readers  of  Photo- 
Era  are  familiar;  whereas  the  more  clearly 
defined  productions  of  Ballance,  Norrie, 
Eitel  and  others,  and  the  professional  por- 
traitists, as  a class,  may  be  comprehended 
as  easily  as  the  text-pages. 

Would  these  same  persons  think  of 
finding  fault  with  the  paintings  hung  in 
art-museums?  Some  of  these  works  of 
art  may  be  viewed  quite  closely,  as,  for  in- 
stance. those  delightful  pictures  of  the 
Dutch  masters,  Terburg,  Dou,  Metsu  and 
Van  Der  Werff  ; or  those  of  the  more 
modern  artists,  Meissonier,  Gerome,  Men- 
zel,  Voltz  and  others;  while  the  rest  — 
painted  with  broad  and  even  coarse 
sweeps  of  the  brush  — cannot  be  seen  ad- 
vantageously at  less  than  eight  or  more 
feet  away.  Of  course,  much  depends 
upon  individual  sight.  Thus,  nearsighted 
persons,  find  it  difficult  to  distinguish 
pictures  at  a distance  whence  they  are 
seen  with  ease  by  those  having  normal 
vision. 


If,  therefore,  those  of  our  readers  who 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  broadly-handled 
pictures  of  the  modern  school  of  photog- 
raphy, will  contemplate  them  at,  say, 
arms’  length,  and,  for  the  while,  forego 
any  possible  prejudice,  they  may  be  re- 
paid for  this  slight  physical  effort. 

The  Power  of  the  Camera 

T T is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the 
X effects  of  J.  Horace  McFarland’s 
admirable  article  on  “Photography  and 
Civic  Improvement”  — printed  elsewhere 
in  this  issue  — will  not  be  lost  on  the 
amateur  photographer  who  has  at  heart 
the  welfare  of  the  community  in  which 
he  lives.  . Dike  the  press,  the  camera 
can  be  a powerful  medium.  Not  long 
ago  Boston’s  model  motion-picture  house 
— the  Bijou  Theatre  — included  in  its 
semi-weekly  program  an  illustrated  lecture 
on  the  work  of  the  Women’s  Municipal 
League  of  Boston,  an  organization  one  of 
whose  objects  is  to  call  public  attention 
to  the  filthy  condition  of  certain  city  streets 
and  by-ways.  The  stereopticon-views, 
showm  on  this  occasion,  produced  a power- 
ful impression,  making  those  present 
realize  the  danger  and  unsightliness  of 
accumulated  refuse.  The  average  cam- 
erist  probablyis  not  aware  of  thebeneficent 
influence  he  may  exert  in  the  matter  of  im- 
proving his  city  as  well  as  the  landscape. 
The  amount  of  effective  missionary  work 
he  can  achieve  is  seemingly  unlimited, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  Mr.  McFarland’s 
suggestion  will  find  a ready  response 
among  amateurs  and  camera-clubs  in 
general. 

To  question  humbly  and  resolutely 
the  human  face  is  the  only  way  to  obtain 
what  modern  writers  call  human  docu- 
ments. There  never  was  any  other  way. 
Chambermaids  lie,  young  women  who 
confide  to  you  their  reminiscences  have 
read  them  in  bad  novels;  but  eyes,  a nose, 
a mouth  are  bound  to  tell  the  truth  if  it 
be  asked  of  them.  Lines  are  forcibly  sin- 
cere, and  even  the  face  of  the  Gioconda 
says,  “I  lie.” — David  de  la  Gamine. 
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THE  ROUND  ROBIN  GUILD 

An  Association  of  Amateur  Photographers 
Conducted  by  ELIZABETH  FLINT  WADE 

This  association,  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  PHOTO-ERA,  and  of  which  PHOTO- 
ERA  is  the  official  organ,  is  intended  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  beginners  in  photography, 
although  advanced  camerists  are  just  as  welcome  and  many  are  numbered  among  its  members. 
The  aim  of  the  association  is  to  assist  photographers  by  giving  them  information,  advice  and 
criticism  in  the  Guild  pages  of  PHOTO-ERA  and  by  personal  correspondence.  Membership  is 
free  and  may  be  obtained  by  sending  name  and  address  to  PHOTO-ERA,  The  Round  Robin 
Guild,  383  Boylston  Street,  Boston.  Send  a stamp  for  complete  prospectus. 


October  With  the  Camera 

At  this  period  of  the  year  the  light,  photo- 
graphically-speaking, is  not  the  best.  Smoke 
and  mist  are  prevalent,  though  now  and  then 
there  comes  a clear,  bright  day"',  when  the  sky  is 
as  bright  a blue  as  in  June,  and  the  atmosphere 
as  sparkling.  These  days  are  rare,  but  the  ama- 
teur whose  mind  is  bent  on  pictorial  and  artistic 
results  chooses  the  days  of  mist  and  smoke  and 
haze  for  his  out-door  work. 

The  great  charm  of  October  days  lies  in  the 
variety  which  they  exhibit,  added  to  the  gorgeous 
colors  which  trees  and  shrubs  have  donned,  and 
the  tints  of  field  and  meadow  which  have  re- 
placed the  vivid  greens  of  summer. 

Out-door  work  in  October  is  specially  satisfy- 
ing owing  to  the  absence  of  wind.  A sort  of  hush 
seems  over  the  land,  and  there  are  days  when 
trees  and  shrubs  and  grasses  stand  motionless. 
Such  days,  which  are  frequent  instead  of  rare,  are 
the  days  when  beautiful  pictorial  work  may  be 
done.  It  is  the  time  to  change  one’s  regular 
working-apparatus  for  orthochromatic  plates, 
color  screens  and  a wide  open  diaphragm. 

Many  of  our  amateurs  who  have  been  success- 
ful prize-takers  find  these  October  days  the  very 
best  for  artistic  out-door  work.  The  cause  of 
failure  in  making  landscape  pictures  at  this  time 
of  year  is  in  the  exposure.  The  light  is  materi- 
ally less  than  it  was  in  September,  and  owing  to 
the  mistiness  and  the  haze  it  has  a distinctly 
yellowish  tint.  In  using  the  screen,  therefore,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  give  about  five  times  the 
normal  exposure  for  the  subject. 

Of  all  times  of  the  year  the  October  days  are 
the  ones  in  which  to  use  orthochromatic  plates, 
and  with  these  plates  it  is  not  always  necessary 
to  use  a color  screen.  While  an  exposure  meter 
is  not  necessary,  its  use  is  a great  advantage  to 
the  amateur  who  has  not  had  much  experience 
in  autumn  landscape  work. 

The  clouds  at  this  time  of  year  are  specially 
beautiful,  and  one  should  try  for  some  of  the 
beautiful  sunset  effects  which  are  found  only  in 
the  month  of  October. 

Eligibility  of  Beginners 

Successful  contestants  in  the  quarterly 
prize  competitions  are  not  barred  from  par- 
ticipating in  the  regular  monthly  contests. 


Improving  Negatives 

Now  and  then  one  is  fortunate  enough  to  ob- 
tain a negative  which  needs  no  special  treatment 
to  produce  a most  satisfactory  print,  but  the 
majority  are  really  improved  by  a little  work  in 
retouching,  eliminating  defects,  intensifying  and 
reducing. 

Before  one  attempts  to  work  on  a plate  a print 
should  be  made  from  it  so  as  to  be  sure  of  its  ex- 
act printing  value.  If  one  has  some  special 
printing  process  in  mind  like  platinum  or  carbon 
then  it  is  wise  to  make  a print  first  so  as  to  be  able 
to  judge  correctly  just  what  treatment  is  needed 
for  future  prints.  Of  course  pinholes  and  such 
local  defects  are  remedied,  but  any  extended 
work  must  be  deferred  until  the  trial  print  is 
made.  One  must  consider  the  condition  of  the 
negative  and  what  changes  are  desirable  to  make 
it  a good  printer  for  the  process  to  be  used. 

A common  defect  in  the  beginner’s  negatives 
is  the  staining  of  the  film  by  the  developer. 
With  pyro,  the  negative  is  always  slightlv  stained  ; 
but  if  the  stain  — which  is  of  a yellowish  tone  — 
is  uniform  all  over  the  plate  it  gives  a good  print- 
ing quality  to  the  plate  and  need  not  be  removed. 
If,  however,  the  staining  is  local  and  of  a deep 
color  it  must  be  eliminated.  One  of  the  simplest 
methods  of  removing  this  yellow  stain  is  to  take 
equal  parts  of  the  hypo  fixing  bath  and  of  gly- 
cerine, the  hvpo  bath  being  of  the  strength  of  one 
to  four.  Mix  thoroughly,  lay  the  plate  face  up  in 
the  tray,  turn  the  solution  over  it  and  let  it  re- 
main for  two  or  three  hours.  Another  bath  for 
obstinate  stains  is  made  of  sodium  sulphite,  180 
grains;  sulphuric  acid,  50  minims;  water  10 
ounces.  Shake  thoroughly,  let  stand  for  a half 
hour  to  settle,  decant  the  clear  liquid,  and  im- 
merse the  negative  in  the  solution  until  the  stain 
is  removed.  Wash  well,  and  set  the  negative  in 
the  sun,  but  watch  carefully  to  see  that  the  film 
does  not  soften.  If  it  does  not  darken  enough, 
redevelop  the  plate  in  ferrous  oxalate  developer. 

Stains  of  hydrochinon  developer  are  the  hard- 
est of  all  to  remove.  One  of  the  most  effectual 
methods  is  first  to  bleach  the  negative  slightly  and 
then  redevelop  it  with  another  developing  agent. 
Make  up  a solution  of  muriatic  acid  20  drops; 
potassium  bichromate  40  grains;  water  4 ounces. 
When  the  image  has  begun  to  whilen  in  this  solu- 
tion, remove,  rinse  well  and  develop  with  metol, 
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rodinal,  ortol,  or  any  similar  developing  agent. 
After  developing  fix  in  a hypo  bath  of  a strength 
of  one  to  eight. 

Another  stain  which  often  occurs  is  colored 
fog.  This  is  due  to  the  oxidization  of  the  de- 
veloper. It  can  be  easily  removed  by  bleaching 
the  image  in  a bath  made  of  liquid  bromine 
1-3  oz. ; potassium  bromide  1 oz. ; water  10  oz. 
When  the  image  has  turned  white  remove  the 
plate  from  the  solution  and  redevelop  in  hydro- 
chinon  developer  and  the  stain  will  not  reappear. 

Fog  is  not  easy  to  remove  when  it  veils  the 
whole  negative,  but  if  the  negative  is  not  too  thin 
Farmer’s  reducer  will  remove  most  of  the  fog 
without  affecting  to  any  marked  degree  the  den- 
sity of  the  image.  This  diluted  reducer  is  easy 
to  control,  and  as  soon  as  the  fog  has  been  prac- 
tically eliminated  the  plate  should  be  rinsed  well 
and  placed  in  a weak  hypo  bath.  There  are 
so  many  causes  which  produce  this  fogging  of 
the  negative  that  it  would  be  hard  to  describe 
them  in  detail.  It  may  be  caused  by  over- 
exposure, by  diffused  light  in  the  dark-room,  by 
light  entering  the  camera  otherwise  than  through 
the  lens,  by  sunlight  striking  the  lens  during 
exposure,  or  by  any  actinic  light  acting  on  the 


plate  before,  during,  or  after  exposure,  and  be- 
fore the  plate  is  developed.  Any  one  of  these 
causes  is  easily  remedied  when  once  it  is  known . 
Chemical  fog  is  usually  due  to  too  much  alkali 
in  the  developer,  or  occurs  in  prolonged  develop- 
ment when  the  image  is  weak  and  one  tries  to 
force  it. 

Halation  is  really  local  fog,  and  is  caused  by 
the  spreading  of  light  beyond  its  proper  area,  for 
instance  in  making  pictures  of  interiors  where  the 
camera  is  pointed  toward  a window.  This  local 
fog  may  be  easily  removed  by  using  a piece  of 
clean  chamois  wet  in  alcohol.  Draw  the  chamois 
over  the  end  of  the  finger,  dip  into  the  alcohol 
and  rub  the  spot  gently.  As  soon  as  the  chamois 
becomes  blackened,  take  a clean  place  and  con- 
tinue the  process  until  the  halation  has  dis- 
appeared. If  the  film  becomes  softened  let  it 
dry  again,  because  it  is  very  apt  to  tear  if  it  gets 
too  wet  with  the  alcohol.  This  method  is  also 
an  excellent  way  to  soften  highlights  which  are 
too  dense  to  print  out  their  details. 

Stains  from  developer  often  occur  because  the 
solution  is  too  old  and  has  become  oxidized. 
Some  developers  keep  well  in  solution;  others, 
like  amidol,  will  keep  only  a day  or  so.  A de- 
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IN  VACATION  TIME 

veloper  which  has  been  used  will  throw  down  a 
sediment  or  deposit.  This  will  cause  spots  or 
stains  in  the  film  unless  the  precaution  is  taken  to 
filter  it  before  using. 

When  a negative  has  been  correctly  exposed 
but  not  developed  far  enough  it  can  be  strength- 
ened by  redeveloping  or  by  submitting  it  to  the 
action  of  an  intensifier.  Hydrochinon  is  one  of 
the  best  agents  for  redeveloping  weak  negatives. 
A tried  and  proved  formula  is  made  as  follows : — 
used  hydrochinon  developer  2 3-4  oz. ; citric  acid 
(ten  per  cent  solution)  2 oz. ; red  prussiate  of 
potash  (ten  per  cent  solution)  1 oz.;  water  2 oz. 
In  making  up  any  formula  always  mix  the  chem- 
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icals  in  the  order  given.  Put  the  negative  into 
the  developer  and  rock  the  tray  to  insure  even 
development.  In  two  or  three  minutes  the  re- 
development begins.  When  it  has  reached  the 
desired  density  wash  in  running  water  for  fifteen 
minutes  or  else  in  several  changes. 

If  one  has  a negative  that  is  harsh  in  contrast 
it  may  be  submitted  to  the  action  of  this  devel- 
oper and  turned  into  a plate  of  pleasing  contrasts. 
Yellow  stains  of  negatives  are  also  removed  bv 
this  bath  provided  the  stains  are  not  of  too  long 
standing. 

A negative  which  has  been  over-developed, 
making  a hard  and  long-printing  plate,  may  be 
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reduced  to  a fine  printer  bv  using  some  reducing 
agent.  The  principle  of  reduction  is  that  the 
image  is  treated  with  what  is  called  a reagent 
which  converts  the  metallic  substance  of  the 
image  into  some  compound  easily  soluble  in  the 
auxiliary  agent  mixed  with  it.  For  instance  we 
use  ferricyanide  and  hyposulphite  of  soda  as  a 
reducer.  The  potassium  ferricyanide  acts  on 
the  silver  in  the  plate  and  turns  it  into  silver 
jerricyanide  which  is  a substance  soluble  in  the 
hypo  contained  in  the  solution,  this  being  the 
auxiliary  reagent. 

If  a negative  is  of  even  density  and  the  half- 
tones are  of  pleasing  contrast,  one  must  use  a 
reducer  which  will  act  on  the  image  evenly. 
Such  a one  is  found  in  iodide  and  hypo.  Make 
up  a solution  of  potassium  iodide  30  grains;  hypo, 
1 1-2  oz. ; water,  7 oz.  Place  the  plate  in  the 
bath,  rock  it  a few  times  to  ensure  even  action, 
and  leave  in  the  bath  until  sufficiently  reduced. 
The  bath  acts  very  slowly,  but  gives  most  satis- 
factory results. 

If  a plate  has  harsh  contrasts,  strong  high- 
lights and  deep  shadows  without  much  detail, 
then  a reducer  must  be  used  which  will  act  on  the 
highlights  first.  A formula  which  acts  thus  is 
made  of  the  proportion  of  12  grains  of  ammo- 
nium persulphate  to  x oz.  of  water.  The  tray 
should  be  rocked  now  and  then  to  insure  even 
action.  The  action  is  slow  at  first,  but  as  soon 
as  it  once  begins  it  goes  on  very  rapidly,  so  one 
must  watch  the  plate  closely  so  as  to  avoid  over- 
reduction. As  soon  as  the  plate  is  sufficiently 
reduced,  remove  it  and  immerse  it  at  once  in  a 
solution  of  sodium  sulphite  made  of  the  strength 
of  25  grains  of  sodium  sulphite  to  1 oz.  of  water. 
Leave  in  this  bath  five  minutes;  then  fix  in  a hypo 
bath  of  the  strength  of  one  to  eight.  One  is  often 
inclined  to  use  a stronger  solution  of  the  per- 
sulphate, but  if  made  much  stronger  than  12 
grains  to  an  ounce  the  solution  is  quite  apt  to  act 
irregularly.  After  using  throw  away  the  re- 
ducer, as  it  does  not  keep. 

Tf  one  has  a flat  negative  which  has  good  den- 
sity a contrasty  plate  may  be  made  by  the  use 
of  the  persulphate  with  sulphoc.yanide.  Add  to 
the  12  grain  solution  25  grains  of  ammonium 
sulphocyanide  and  proceed  in  the  same  way  as 
directed  for  the  plain  solution. 

A process  which  will  be  found  very  efficacious 
with  an  under-exposed  and  over-developed  nega- 
tive consists  in  first  changing  the  silver  image  to 
silver  bromide,  and  then  redeveloping  the  plate. 
Make  up  a solution  of  chromic  acid  15  grains; 
potassium  bromide  30  grains;  water  5 oz.  The 
plate,  previously  wetted,  is  placed  in  this  bath 
until  it  turns  a light  yellow  color.  Wash  thor- 
oughly, using  a little  soda  sulphate  in  the  final 
washing  to  clear  the  highlights  and  avoid  stain- 
ing of  the  film.  Any  good  developer,  with  the 
exception  of  pyro,  which  does  not  seem  to  work 
well,  may  be  used  for  redeveloping  the  plate. 
One  of  the  most  satisfactory  developers  for  the 
plate  is  glycin,  the  following  being  a fine  formula : 
Sodium  sulphite  100  grains;  potassium  carbonate 
160  grains;  glvcin  32  grains;  water  8 oz.  The 


action  of  the  developer  must  be  watched  from 
the  glass  side  of  the  plate.  As  soon  as  the  half- 
tones are  dark  enough  remove  the  plate  from  the 
tray  and  rinse  and  place  in  a fixing  bath.  This 
process  is  an  excellent  one  for  removing  halation 
around  windows,  reducing  the  sky  portion  to  bring 
out  clouds,  getting  detail  in  strong  highlights, 
etc.  The  only  trouble  to  guard  against  is  carry- 
ing the  redevelopment  too  far.  A wise  precau- 
tion is  to  rinse  the  plate  when  taking  it  from  the 
developer  to  examine  the  progress  of  develop- 
ment. The  process  does  not  require  a red  light, 
but  it  is  better  to  keep  the  plate  in  shadow  as 
much  as  possible. 

In  a future  article  some  new  ideas  on  retouch- 
ing will  be  given,  this  being  a subject  on  which 
the  editor  receives  many  queries. 

If  a negative  has  good  qualities  it  is  well  to  try 
to  save  it,  but  if  not,  then  the  wisest  thing  to  do  is 
to  throw  it  away  and  make  a new  one  of  the  sub- 
ject, profiting  by  experience  to  get  the  exposure 
and  development  correct. 

Reducing  Gum-Bichromate  Prints 

It  frequently  happens  to  the  beginner  in  gum- 
bichromate  work  that  he  makes  prints  which  are 
either  over-exposed  or  else  too  thickly  pigmented 
so  that  the  print  lacks  contrast.  Now,  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  soaking  a gum-print  in 
water  has  no  effect  on  it  after  it  has  been  dried, 
and  the  only  way  to  reduce  the  print  is  by  work- 
ing on  it  with  a stiff  brush  after  the  print  has  been 
thoroughly  wet.  This  method  is  never  wholly 
successful  owing  to  the  brush  having  a tendency 
to  roughen  the  paper.  There  is,  however,  a very 
simple  solution  which  will  dissolve  the  gum  and 
retain  in  the  print  much  of  the  original  softness. 
This  is  the  bleaching  solution  known  as  Javelle 
water.  It  is  made  of  “chloride  of  lime”  or 
bleaching  powder,  and  potassium  carbonate. 
The  formula  is  on  every  box  of  chloride  of  lime. 
It  is  made  as  follows: 

Chloride  of  lime,  1 oz. ; potassium  carbonate,  2 
oz. ; water,  20  oz. 

Heat  the  water  to  boiling  point  and  dissolve 
in  it  the  lime,  then  add  the  potassium  carbonate . 
Stir  till  as  much  as  possible  of  the  carbonate  and 
lime  have  dissolved,  let  the  liquid  stand  over 
night  to  settle  and  clear,  decant  it,  and  store  in  a 
bottle  or  stone  jug.  This  is  an  excellent  bleach- 
ing compound  for  garments  which  one  has  been 
unfortunate  enough  to  stain  with  chemicals.  If 
the  print  is  very  much  over-exposed  dilute  one 
half,  but  if  not  then  use  one  ounce  to  four  of 
water.  Lav  the  print  in  a tray  and  pour  the 
solution  over  it.  Rock  the  tray  gently,  and  as 
soon  as  the  color  has  bleached  sufficiently  rinse 
the  print  well  and  dry.  By  the  use  of  a brush 
and  Javelle  water  one  may  reduce  the  print 
locally.  Of  course  what  is  taken  off  from  the 
print  cannot  be  replaced,  so  one  must  work  with 
caution.  It  is  better  to  begin  with  a weaker 
solution  than  to  spoil  the  print  bv  too  strong  a 
chemical.  In  fact,  in  all  manipulation  of  gum 
prints,  it  is  best  to  make  haste  slowly. 
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SECOND  PRIZE LANDSCAPE  WITH  FIGURES 

IN  THE  ARROYO  HILLS 
LOUIS  FLECKEXSTEIX 


THE  NOONDAY  SUN 
CLIFF  KIRK 

SECOND  PRIZE SOUVENIR  PHOTOGRAPHS 

LOADING  THE  FERRY 
LESTER  C.  ANDERSON 

THIRD  PRIZE SOUVENIR  PHOTOGRAPHS 


FIRST  PRIZE 

SOUVENIR  PHOTOGRAPHS 


FORTY  WINKS 

Taking  Stock 

The  first- of  January  is  the  usual  time  for  tak- 
ing-stock with  merchants,  but  with  the  amateur 
the  time  is  when  he  has  returned  from  his  vaca- 
tion with  a quantity  of  good,  bad  and  indifferent 
negatives.  Before  doing  anything  with  them 
photographically  he  should  first  take  all  which 
are  hopeless  and  consign  them  to  the  ash-heap. 
Make  proofs  of  the  others  and  then  go  over  the 
proofs  carefully  and  discard  any  plate  which  has 
not  some  special  claim  to  merit.  There  are  too 
many  poor  photographs  already  in  existence  for 
the  Guilder  to  add  any  to  the  number.  It  takes 
courage  to  throw  away  even  a poor  negative, 
but  when  it  is  gone  one  is  always  glad. 

Never  save  a negative  unless  it  has  some 
special  value.  In  a collection  of  nearly  three 
thousand  negatives  which  one  amateur  had 
made,  when  he  came  to  go  over  them  carefully, 
there  were  only  between  two  and  three  hundred 
which  had  any  real  claim  to  preservation.  The 
rest  were  consigned  to  the  ash-heap,  and  passed 
into  oblivion.  The  rule  to  adopt  is  to  save  only 
the  best.  Throw  away  all  the  mediocre  nega- 
tives and  so  make  a collection  which  is  really 
worthy  of  preservation. 


GEORGE  V.  OREMUS,  JR. 

When  the  selection  is  made  the  negatives 
should  be  put  into  envelopes,  labeled  and  num- 
bered and  the  list  recorded  in  one’s  catalog.  As 
far  as  possible  dates  should  be  added  to  the  rec- 
ord so  that,  as  time  elapses,  one  may  have  a 
chronological  record  of  the  making  of  the  nega- 
tives. It  is  always  a good  idea  to  write  down  any 
interesting  item  about  the  negative  which  one 
wishes  to  remember,  and  this  may  be  done  on 
the  envelope  which  contains  it,  rather  than  in  the 
catalog.  Another  item  to  be  added  to  the  en- 
velope is  the  time  required  to  make  a gaslight- 
print  from  it.  This  is  done  when  the  first  prints 
of  this  kind  are  made,  and  when  the  time  is  once 
recorded  on  the  envelope  there  is  no  trouble 
afterward  in  calculating  exposure. 

When  arranging  the  negatives  a list  should  be 
kept  of  those  from  which  prints  are  to  be  made  as 
gifts  for  the  holidays.  It  is  none  too  soon  to  plan 
for  such  pictures,  and  when  made  at  one’s 
leisure  the  results  are  pretty  sure  to  be  good, 
while  if  made  in  the  hurry  of  the  Christmas  sea- 
son they  are  quite  apt  to  be  failures,  for  “haste 
makes  waste”  in  photography  as  we  all  know  to 
our  cost.  With  a stock  of  interesting  prints  on 
hand  one  has  a good  start  toward  satisfying  the 
demands  of  the  holidays. 
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The  Round  Robin  Guild 
Monthly  Competitions 

Closing  the  last  day  oj  every  month. 
Address  all  prints  jor  competition  to 
Photo-Era,  The  Round  Robin  Guild  Com- 
petition, j8j  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.S.A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is 
deemed  worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize- 
winning  picture,  or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given 
Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will 
be  awarded  in  books,  magazines,  enlargements, 
mounts,  photographic  materials  or  any  article  of 
a photographic  or  art  nature  which  can  be  bought 
for  the  amount  of  the  prize  won. 

Rules 

1.  These  competitions  are  free  and  open  to 
all  photographers,  whether  or  not  subscribers 
to  Photo-Era. 

2.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  in  any  medium 
except  blue-print,  may  be  entered,  but  they  must 
represent  the  unaided  work  of  the  competitor, 
and  must  be  artistically  mounted. 

3.  The  right  is  reserved  to  withhold  from  the 
competitions  all  prints  not  up  to  the  Photo- 
Era  standard. 

4.  A package  of  prints  will  not  be  considered 
eligible  unless  accompanied  by  return-postage  at 
the  rate  of  one  cent  jor  each  two  ounces  or  fraction. 

5.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker’s 
name,  address,  Guild-number , the  title  of  the  pic- 
ture and  the  month  in  which  the  competition 
occurs,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a letter 
sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of 
date,  light,  plate  or  film,  lens,  slop,  exposure,  de- 
veloper and  printing-process. 

6.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Men- 
tion become  the  property  of  Photo-Era.  If 
suitable,  they  will  be  reproduced,  full  credit  in 
each  case  being  given  to  the  maker. 

Subjects  for  Competition 

September — “General.”  Closes  October  31. 
October  — “Scenic  Beauties  of  America.” 
Closes  November  30. 

November  — “ Group  Portraits.”  Closes  De- 
cember 31. 

December  — “Flashlights.”  Closes  January  31. 

January  — “Winter  Scenes.”  Closes  February 
28. 

February  — “Copying  Works  cf  Art.”  (Paint- 
ing and  statuary.)  Closes  March  31. 
March  — “Artistic  Interiors.”  Closes  April  30. 


April  — “Spring  Pictures.”  Closes  May  31. 
May  — “Decorative  Flower-Studies.”  Closes 
June  30. 

June  — “Water  Craft.”  Closes  July  31. 

July  — “ Gardens.”  Closes  August  31. 

August  — “ Wood  Interiors.”  Closes  Sept.  30. 
September  — “Shore-Scenes.”  Closes  Oct.  31. 
October  — ‘ ‘Rainy  Days.”  Closes  November  30. 
November  — “Christmas  Cards.”  Closes 
December  31. 

December  — “Home-Scenes.’  ’ Closes  January  31. 

Awards — Landscape  with  Figures 

First  Prize  : Paul  Lewis  Anderson. 

Second  Prize  : Louis  Fleckenstein. 

Third  Prize  : Donald  Grey. 

Honorable  Mention : F.  E.  Bronson,  J.  Her- 
bert Saunders,  Edward  H.  Weston,  John 
Dove,  A.  B.  Hargett,  Will  D.  Brodhun, 
Florence  M.  Roberts. 


BEGINNERS’  COLUMN 


Quarterly  Contests  for  Beginners 

In  these  contests  all  Guild  members'  are  eligible 
except  those  who  have  received  Guild  prizes  in 
the  past.  Aside  from  this  restriction,  the  rules 
which  govern  the  monthly  competitions  will  be  in 
force  here  and  the  prizes  will  be  payable  in  the 
same  manner. 

All  prints  submitted,  except  prize-winners, 
will  be  returned  if  postage  is  sent. 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is 
worthy  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Subjects  for  Competition 

FAVORITE  PETS CLOSES  OCT.  15,  1910 

The  subject  of  this  competition  seems  self- 
explanatory,  consisting,  as  it  does,  of  dogs,  cats,' 
monkeys,  rabbits,  birds,  etc.,  and  tamed  wild 
animals. 

AUTUMN  PICTURES  — CLOSES  JAN.  16,  I9II 

Harvest-scenes  with  or  without  figures  and 
pictures  in  which  there  are  fallen  leaves,  shadows 
and  mist  are  eligible. 

Awards  — Quarterly  Competition 
Souvenir  Photographs 

First  Prize:  Geo.  V.  Oremus,  Jr. 

Second  Prize:  Cliff  Kirk. 

Third  Prize:  Lester  C.  Anderson. 

FJonorable  Mention:  Mrs.  Lizzie  M.  Peabody, 
Clarence  A.  Shedd. 


Scenic  Beauties  of  America 


Surely  no  “pent-up  Utica”  contracts  the 
amateur’s  powers  in  the  subject  for  this  month’s 
contest.  On  the  contrary,  “the  boundless  uni- 
verse is  ours,”  or  at  least  that  part  of  it  included 
in  America.  The  only  trouble  is  knowing  just 
what  to  choose  to  make  a picture  worth  while,  — 
a picture  that  will  be  interesting  to  those  who 
have  never  visited  the  locality  represented  as  well 
as  to  those  familiar  with  the  scene.  This  makes 
the  subject  a more  serious  matter.  While  some 
scenes  are  beautiful  in  themselves  they  are  not 
specially  attractive  when  portrayed  in  a photo- 
graph, and  then  again  scenes  which  may  not  have 
any  special  attraction  to  the  eye  treated  by  an 
artist  reveal  beauties  which  appeal  to  every  one. 
The  late  Horsley  Hinton  had  the  faculty  of  mak- 
ing an  attractive  picture  out  of  apparently  un- 
interesting subjects.  He  chose  the  time  of  day 
well,  paid  strict  attention  to  the  play  of  lights  and 
shadows,  looked  well  to  the  foreground,  and  the 
result  was  a most  artistic  picture.  Most  of  our 
members  have  seen  his  marsh  pictures  which 
have  won  him  much  fame,  because  of  their 
beautiful  treatment  of  a simple  subject. 

It  was  Sidney  Smith  who  advised  one  to  “take 
short  views”  but  our  Western  Guilders ' living 
near  the  Rockies  find  it  rather  difficult  to  take 
this  advice.  The  mountains  in  all  their  rugged- 
ness with  the  play  of  lights  and  shadows  over 
them  are  subjects  which  inspire  one  to  embalm 
their  beauties  in  the  photograph,  and  with  the 
proper  lens  one  can  get  most  interesting  pictures . 
Some  of  the  prints  sent  in  for  criticism  from  the 
mountainous  localities,  the  work  of  two  amateurs, 
are  worthy  of  special  commendation.  While 
one  does  not  wish  to  mention  names,  it  might  be 
said  that  one  of  the  amateurs  referred  to  lives 
in  Arizona  and  the  other  in  Colorado.  We  ex- 
pect to  see  some  fine  pictures  not  only  from  these 
two  experts,  but  also  from  others  of  our  members 
who  have  profited  by  the  Guild  department. 

Waterscapes  will  not  be  barred  from  this  con- 
test, and  those  of  our  members  living  near  the 
seashore  may  choose  this  sort  of  subject  if  they 
choose.  Neither  will  the  “short  view”  be  ex- 
cluded. The  object  in  this  contest  is  not  only  to 
show  some  of  the  scenic  beauties  of  our  country, 
but  to  bring  out  pictures  which  have  artistic 
merit,  pictures  which  shall  appeal  to  and  have 
interest  for  those  who  have  never  seen  the  locali- 
ties represented. 

The  aim  of  the  amateur  must  be  to  produce  an 
artistic  picture  — a thing  not  so  very  hard  to 
achieve  if  one  uses  his  artistic  sense,  chooses  the 
right  time  of  day,  (which  should  not  be  mid-day), 
and  makes  as  good  a negative  and  as  fine  a print 
as  he  -is  capable  of  doing. 
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SUCCESS  COMES—  not from  getting  the  best 
of  the  other fclloiv  — but  from  getting  the  best  out 
of  yourself . 

— Pirie  MacDonald. 


Print-Criticism 

Address  all  prints  for  criticism,  enclosing 
return  postage  at  the  rpte  of  one  cent  for  each 
t-wo  ounces  or  fraction  thereof,  to  Elizabeth 
Flint  Wade,  743  East  27ih  St.,  Paterson , 
N.  J.  Prints  must  bear  the  maker's  name 
and  address,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars 
of  date,  light,  plate  or  film,  slop,  exposure, 
developer  and  printing-process. 


“ At  the  Window,”  J.  L.  A.  This  picture 
shows  a girl  seated  near  a window  at  a table 
on  the  polished  surface  of  which  is  laid  a bunch 
of  roses.  She  is  leaning  her  head  on  her  hand, 
but  instead  of  looking  out  of  the  window,  which 
would  seem  to  be  the  natural  direction  of  her 
gaze,  she  is  staring  straight  into  the  camera. 
This  impulse  of  the  subject  to  look  at  the  camera 
or  the  operator  is  involuntary,  and  unless  the 
amateur  thinks  to  remind  his  subject  that  on  no 
account  must  the  eyes  be  directed  toward  him  or 
his  camera,  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  it  will 
be  done.  The  half-tones  in  this  picture  are  very 
pleasing,  and  though  the  window  is  included  in 
the  view  there  is  no  halation,  owing  to  the  use 
of  non-halation  plates.  The  composition  is  not 
very  good,  the  picture  being  divided  exactly  in 
half  by  the  light  window  and  the  dark  wall. 
Had  the  camera  been  swung  a little  more  to  the 
right  so  as  to  give  more  a view  of  the  window  and 
show  only  about  a third  of  the  background  in 
shadow  the  effect  would  have  been  much  better. 
The  modeling  of  the  face  is  very  good.  It  would 
be  worth  while  to  make  another  study  of  this 
subject  with  the  improvements  suggested  in  the 
criticism.  Another  figure  study  sent  by  the  same 
member  has  the  same  fault,  the  subject  looking 
directly  at  the  camera. 

“The  Knitter,”  H.  G.  C.  This  is  a very 
charming  study.  It  shows  a girl  of  perhaps 
twelve  or  fifteen  sitting  in  a doorway  and 
industriously  engaged  in  knitting  a . stocking. 
The  figure  is  almost  entirely  in  shadow,  for 
the  picture  is  taken  with  the  camera  in  the 
interior  and  pointing  toward  the  door,  but  the 
work  is  in  a good  light  though  not  too  strong. 
What  specially  attracts  about  this  picture  is  the 
simplicity  of  both  figure  and  surroundings. 
Through  the  open  door  one  sees  a glimpse  of  a 
path,  while  trees  fill  up  the  part  of  the  sky  which 
would  otherwise  be  visible,  thus  doing  away  with 
what  might  detract  from  the  picture,  a harsh 
highlight.  While  the  girl  is  evidently  dressed  for 
the  part,  for  she  wears  a Dutch  dress  and  a little 
lace  cap,  still  she  is  so  in  harmony  with  the  sur- 
roundings that  one  does  not  have  the  impression 
that  she  is  posing.  The  print  is  in  gray  on 
smooth  paper.  Finished  in  sepia  on  rough 
paper  and  appropriately  mounted  it  would  be 
worth  while  sending  to  a prize  competition  for 
genre  subjects. 
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“ A Profile,”  D.  R.  S.  This  is  a specially 
attractive  picture  of  a difficult  subject.  In  the 
first  place,  there  are  comparatively  few  profiles 
which  are  good  enough  to  make  an  interest- 
ing picture,  but  this  subject  is  a very  happy 
one  for  this  view  of  the  face.  The  pose  is 
excellent,  the  figure  evidently  leaning  back  a 
little  against  a chair,  thus  giving  a pleasing  line 
from  the  chin  down.  The  face  is  not  really 
in  full  profile  but  turned  just  a trifle,  enough  to 
give  more  roundness  to  the  chin,  and  as  the  sub- 
ject is  a young  girl,  this  position  helps  the  model- 
ing. The  hair  is  loose  and  falls  in  a wavy  mass 
over  the  shoulder,  yet  so  well  have  the  lights  and 
shadows  been  managed  that  it  seems  full  of  life 
and  not  a dead  shadow  as  in  many  cases  where 
the  hair  is  dressed  in  this  style.  The  back- 
ground is  sketchy  and  has  evidently  been  worked 
on  to  produce  the  effect,  which  is  very  pleasing. 
The  gown  is  of  some  soft  material  and  though 
light  in  color  is  not  white,  but  of  a tone  which 
gives  soft  effects.  The  only  adverse  criticism 
which  this  picture  calls  for  is  a bunch  of  black 
velvet  or  ribbon  placed  just  below  the  neck. 
This  detracts  very  much  from  the  artistic  merits 
of  the  picture  and  spoils  the  otherwise  simple 
and  pleasing  lines.  This  could  be  worked  out 
on  the  negative,  and  it  would  greatly  improve  the 
picture  if  this  were  done. 

“The  Woodland  Fair,”  B.  C.  T.  This 
picture  hardly  comes  up  to  its  title,  the  wood- 
land depicted  being  well  in  the  background, 
though  the  brook  which  begins  at  the  lower  left- 
hand  corner  of  the  picture  winds  here  and  there 
and  leads  up  to  the  group  of  trees  which  represent 
the  woodland.  The  time  of  day  was  not  well 
chosen,  the  shadows  being  very  sharp  and  black 
under  the  tree  which  appears  in  the  foreground. 
There  are  also  sharp  contrasts  of  light  and  shade 
which  for  a scene  of  this  kind  detract  from  the 
artistic  merits  of  the  picture.  The  point  of 
view  is  well  chosen,  the  picture  has  good  balance 
and  is  trimmed  and  mounted  in  an  attractive 
manner.  I should  advise  our  Guilder  to  try 
another  view  of  this  same  scene  and  make  the 
picture  either  in  early  morning  or  in  the  late 
afternoon  when  the  shadows  are  long  and  soft. 

“The  Waterfall,”  H.  B.  C.  In  a way  this 
is  a very  attractive  picture.  It  shows  a ledge  of 
rocks  with  water  dripping  from  shelf  to  shelf,  till 
it  reaches  a pool  in  the  foreground.  At  the  right 
of  the  picture  are  the  rough  trunks  of  two  trees 
which,  as  they  show  no  foliage  above,  have  the 
appearance  of  rough  stone  columns.  The  com- 
position of  this  picture  is  very  good,  the  water 
seems  to  have  motion  for  there  are  no  strong 
high-lights  on  it  anywhere.  The  fault  of  the 
picture  is  that  not  a particle  of  sky  shows  any- 
where along  the  line  at  the  top.  The  picture  is 
consequently  without  any  character  and  has  no 
perspective.  Many  pictures  of  this  kind  come 
to  the  editor’s  table,  the  scene  itself  being  very 
attractive,  but  the  lack  of  any  sky  destroys  what 
would  otherwise  be  — as  in  this  case  — an 
extremely  attractive  picture.  Another  picture 


by  the  same  artist  is  a group  of  birches,  the  trees 
themselves  being  well  taken,  but  the  view  show- 
ing* no  sky  whatever.  It  is  not  necessary  to  show 
a great  expanse  of  sky  but  there  should  be  a 
glimpse  of  it  not  only  to  help  the  composition, 
but  also  to  give  the  effect  of  distance. 


Answers  to  Correspondents 

Readers  wishing  injormalion  upon  any 
point  in  connection  with  their  photographic 
work  are  invited  to  make  use  oj  this  depart- 
ment. Address  all  inquiries  to  Elizabeth 
Flint  Wade,  743  East  27 ill  Street,  Paterson, 
N . J . 7/  a personal  reply  is  desired,  a self- 

addressed,  stamped  envelope  must  he  enclosed. 


Carl  G.  I.  — Reduction.  The  negative 
from  which  you  send  me  a proof  will  need  to  be 
reduced  locally  as  it  has  very  strong  high-lights 
and  deep  shadows.  You  might  try  the  ammo- 
nium persulphate  reducer  which  attacks  the  high- 
lights first  before  affecting  the  shadows.  One 
formula  which  works  well  is  two  ounces  of  the 
salt  to  ten  ounces  of  water.  As  soon  as  the 
chemical  begins  to  act  it  works  rapidly,  so  it 
is  necessary  to  watch  the  process  closely  in  order 
not  to  over-reduce.  When  reduced  enough, 
rinse  in  clear  water  and  place  in  a ten  per  cent 
solution  of  sodium  sulphite. 

H.  A.  L. — Intensification.  Yes,  you  can 
intensify  your  negative  which  was  over-reduced. 
In  this  number  of  Photo-Era  will  be  found  a 
number  of  formulae  for  intensifying.  You  can 
also  buy  intensifying-solutions  already  prepared 
for  use  which  give  good  results. 

W.  A.  B. — See  this  number  of  Photo-Era  for 
an  article  on  different  intensifiers.  Yes;  the 
uranium  intensifier  is  a very  satisfactory  one, 
and  the  formula  here  given  yields  excellent  results. 

Arthur  Hunt. — The  Ten  Per  Cent  Solu- 
tion means  that  you  dissolve  one  ounce  of  the 
chemical  in  water  and  then  make  the  volume  up 
to  ten  ounces  of  water.  If  you  used  10  oz.  of 
water  and  an  ounce  of  the  chemical  you  would 
have  approximately  one  ounce  of  the  chemical  in 
eleven  oz.  of  water. 

D.  J.  E.  — Use  for  a Rodinal  Tank-De- 
veloper one  dram  of  rodinal  to  10  ounces  of 
water.  The  plates  will  develop  in  an  hour.  If 
you  wish  them  to  remain  longer,  weaken  the 
developer  accordingly.  Put  your  hypo  crystals 
into  a cheesecloth  bag  and  turn  boiling  water  over 
them.  They  will  dissolve  quickly  and  all  im- 
purities in  the  hypo  will  remain  in  the  cloth  and 
your  solution  will  be  clear. 

Laura  M.  — The  Iridescent  Fog  around 
the  edges  of  your  negatives  may  be  removed  with 
Farmer’s  reducer;  but  remember  that  this  solu- 
tion also  reduces  the  negative,  so  that  it  must  be 
applied  quickly  and  removed  as  quickly.  Try 
alcohol  before  using  the  reducer.  This  will  often 
remove  the  iridescence  if  not  of  too  long  standing. 

Anna  Weaver.  — The  Ink-Stains  on  your 
Prints  may  sometimes  be  removed  by  an  appiica- 
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tion  of  oxalic  acid.  This  will  also  remove  ink 
stains  from  the  plates,  which  you  say  are  also 
spotted.  If  the  ink  is  an  analine  ink  it  will  some- 
times succumb  to  a solution  of  metabisulphite. 
Use  glass  stirring  rods  for  mixing  poisonous 
solutions  and  a plate  lifter  for  handling  the  plate. 
Then  you  will  have  no  trouble  from  poisoning. 

L.  H.  I.  — A mixture  for  Removing  Stains 
from  Porcelain  Dishes  is  made  of  potassium 
bichromate,  i ounce;  sulphuric  acid,  i ounce; 
water,  10  ounces.  Add  the  acid  very  slowly, 
stirring  with  a glass  rod.  Be  careful  not  to  get 
any  of  the  solution  on  the  hands  or  on  the  clothes. 
Use  a rag  tied  to  a stick  for  cleaning  the  dishes. 
Black  silver  stains  may  be  removed  from  porce- 
lain with  nitric  acid.  In  using  any  solutions  of 
this  nature  see  that  they  are  properly  labeled  and 
marked  “Poisonous”  in  very  large  letters. 

Ellis  Gray.  — To  Tone-Bromide  Paper 
to  a Red  Tone  use  copper  sulphate.  Mix  in 
the  following  proportions:  potassium  citrate  1-2 
oz.;  copper  sulphate,  28  grains;  potassium  ferri- 
cyanide,  24  grains;  water,  10  ounces.  Mix  in  the 
order  given.  To  tone  place  the  wet  print  in  the 
solution  and  keep  it  moving  occasionally  until  it 
has  reached  the  desired  tone.  Wash  well  and 
dry.  The  longer  it  is  left  in  the  solution  the 
deeper  will  be  the  color. 

Nellie  Ford.  — To  Intensify  with  Mer- 
curic Chloride,  take  100  grains  each  of  bi- 
chloride, mercury  and  potassium  bromide,  and 
dissolve  in  10  oz.  of  water.  Shake  well  until  the 
ingredients  are  dissolved.  The  solution  keeps 
indefinitely,  and,  if  it  is  filtered  after  using,  may 
be  used  repeatedly.  Place  the  negative  in  a tray, 
turn  enough  of  the  liquid  over  it  to  cover  it  well, 
and  rock  the  tray  now  and  then  to  insure  even 
action.  Leave  it  in  the  tray  until  the  image  is 
bleached  and  may  be  seen  on  the  glass  side  of  the 
plate.  Wash  for  twenty  minutes,  then  place  in  a 
ten  per  cent  solution  of  sodium  sulphite  until  the 
image  turns  black.  In  using  the  mercuric 
chloride  remember  that  it  is  very  poisonous  and  a 
wise  precaution  is  to  handle  the  plate  with  a 
lifter  and  not  put  the  hands  into  the  solution. 

Feed  S.  Diehl.  To  transform  your  Camera 
into  a Pinhole  Camera  unscrew  the  lenses  and 
replace  them  with  a piece  of  blackened  metal 
which  fits  into  the  flange  of  the  lens  barrel.  One 
may  use  the  smallest  diaphragm  for  the  pinhole 
provided  the  camera  has  removable  stops  in- 
stead of  an  automatic  diaphragm. 

C.  V.  B.  — Use  the  Ready  Sensitized  Post- 
Cards  which  are  self-toning  and  require  only- 
fixing  in  hypo  after  the  exposure.  They  are 
much  more  satisfactory  than  the  gaslight  cards 
for  the  work  you  propose  doing,  for  in  order  to 
get  sepia  tones  on  the  gaslight  paper  it  would 
be  necessary  to  tone  the  print  after  developing. 

Samuel  Reed.  — Replacing  Lens-Cells. 
You  have  probably  put  your  lens  together 
wrongly  after  taking  it  apart,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  it  no  longer  gives  a sharp  picture. 
As  this  is  a portrait-combination  lens,  the  rear 
cell  contains  two  separate  glasses,  one  double  con- 
vex, the  other  concavo-convex.  Of  the  first  — 


the  lower  one  in  the  cell  — you  will  find  that  one 
side  is  flatter  than  the,  other.  The  flat  side 
should  be  outside-,  then  comes  a narrow  metal 
ring,  then  the  concavo-convex  glass  with  its  con- 
cave side  next  the  ring.  You  can  use  the  same 
lens  with  which  the  picture  was  taken  for  mak- 
ing an  enlargement. 

S.  L.  Elton.  — A Metol-Hydrochinon 
Developer  for  gaslight  papers  is  made  as 
follows:  — metol,  23  grains;  hydrochinon,  52 
grains;  sodium  sulphite,  1 oz.;  sodium  carbonate, 
1 1-4  oz.;  water,  10  oz.  Use  without  diluting, 
and  for  each  ounce  of  the  solution  add  1-2  grain 
bromide  potassium.  This  is  an  excellent  de- 
veloper for  time  development.  To  use  take  1 oz . 
to  20  of  water, 

B.  N.  C. — The  subject  of  copyright  is  rather 
a complicated  one.  If  a person  sits  for  his  pic- 
ture and  pays  for  it  then  the  photographer  has 
no  right  to  use  his  picture  without  his  written  per- 
mission. Before  making  copies  of  the  print 
which  you  intend  to  photograph  it  would  be  wise 
to  find  out  if  the  picture  is  copyrighted.  If  so, 
you  would  have  to  get  permission  to  use  the 
copies  or  you  would  be  liable  to  be  sued  for  in- 
fringement of  copyright. 

A.  W.  R.  — A fine  Reducer  for  Dense 
Negatives  is  made  by  the  following  formula : — 
ammonium  persulphate  1-2  ounce;  sodium  sul- 
phite, 43  grains;  sulphuric  acid,  43  grains;  water, 
10  oz.  For  a hard,  dense  negative  this  works 
well  and  produces  a soft,  fine-printing  plate. 
Place  the  negative  in  the  solution  and  watch 
carefully.  Reduction  is  slow  in  beginning,  but 
advances  rapidly  as  soon  as  the  action  begins. 
It  is  well  to  take  the  plate  out,  rinse  it  and  ex- 
amine it  several  times  so  that  the  danger  of  over- 
reducing may  be  avoided. 

D.  Morris.  — To  Coat  Drawing-Paper 
for  sensitizing  use  arrowroot.  Take  90  grains  of 
Bermuda  arrowroot  and  7 oz.  of  water.  Rub  the 
arrowroot  to  a cream  with  a little  of  the  water, 
then  add  the  rest  boiling  hot,  stirring  till  the 
solution  is  clear.  If  it  does  not  clear,  cook  it  two 
or  three  minutes.  When  cold  add  ammonium 
chloride  60  grains;  sodium  carbonate  100  grainfe; 
citric  acid  30  grains;  water  2 1-2  oz.  Heat  the 
mixture  and  filter.  While  it  is  still  warm  im- 
merse the  paper  in  the  solution,  drain  it  and  let  it 
get  nearly  dry,  then  dip  again  and  dry.  The 
coating  makes  a foundation  for  any  sort  of  sen- 
sitizing solution  which  you  wish  to  use. 

Ben.  L.  O. — To  Glaze  Post-Cards,  harden 
the  film  with  alum  or  formaline,  then  squeegee 
to  a ferrotype  plate  or  a sheet  of  glass  and  allow 
to  dry.  A ten  per  cent  solution  of  formaline  is  of 
the  right  strength  to  harden  the  film. 

Thomas  F.  G.  — To  Print  from  a Wet 
Negative  lay  the  negative  face  up  in  a tray  of 
water,  take  a sheet  of  gaslight  paper,  immerse  it 
in  water  and  as  soon  as  limp  transfer  it  to  the 
tray  containing  the  negative,  the  film  side  of  the 
paper  next  to  the  film  side  of  the  negative.  Lift 
the  two  from  the  tray,  lay  the  plate  on  some  flat 
surface  and  run  the  squeegee  lightly  over  the 
paper  so  that  it  comes  into  optical  contact  with 
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the  plate.  Wipe  off  the  glass  side  of  the  plate, 
then  make  the  exposure  as  for  making  an  ordi- 
nary gaslight  print  from  a dry  plate.  The  nega- 
tive and  print  are  then  returned  to  the  tray  and 
the  paper  gently  peeled  from  the  glass.  If  one 
uses  a piece  of  paper  a little  larger  than  the  nega- 
tive it  is  easier  to  remove.  Care  must  be  taken 
not  to  tear  the  film,  and  of  course  all  but  the  ex- 
posure must  be  done  by  a red  light. 

Harry  Smithson.  — Instead  of  trying  to 
make  a flexible  lantern-screen  for  showing 
your  slides,  it  would  be  much  cheaper  in  the  end 
to  buy  one,  or  else  to  use  the  white  canvas  which 
artists  use  for  their  pictures.  Although  a sheet 
may  be  used,,  it  is  never  very  satisfactory,  for  it 
is  hard  to  keep  it  free  from  wrinkles.  To  Re- 
move film  from  spoiled  plates,  put  them 
into  a tub  and  turn  hot  water  over  them.  Let 
them  remain  for  a few  minutes,  when  the  film 
will  be  found  to  have  loosened  and  will  come  off 
readily.  Gelatine  melts  under  the  action  of  heat, 
and  it  is  foolish  to  prepare  such  a chemical  prep- 


aration as  you  suggest  when  hot  water  is  not 
only  simpler  but  more  effectual. 

Caroline  Prince.  — To  Spot  Glossy 
Prints,  mix  the  colors  with  gum-arabic  water. 
This  will  not  show  on  the  print  after  it  is  dry,  the 
gum-arabic  having  about  the  same  gloss  as  the 
print.  It  would  not  be  possible  without  seeing 
the  negative  to  say  positively  what  has  caused  the 
dark  brown  stains,  but  I should  judge  it  is  due 
to  imperfect  fixing,  especially  as  the  brown  has  a 
yellowish  tinge. 

H.  G.  L.  — It  would  seem  that  the  Cause  of 
Pinholes  in  so  many  of  your  negatives  was  due 
not  to  imperfections  in  the  plates  but  to  dust ’s 
settling  on  the  film  before  development,  or  to 
using  a developer  which  is  full  of  small  particles. 
As  your  negatives  are  all  in  the  same  condition 
and  you  say  you  have  used  three  kinds  of  plates, 
the  cause  is  with  you  and  not  with  the  plates. 
Wipe  out  your  camera  and  plate  holders  with  a 
damp  cloth,  and  filter  your  developer.  ’ When 
drying  plates  set  them  in  a place  free  from  dust. 


Plate-Speeds  for  Exposure-Guide  on  Opposite  Page 


Class  1/3 
Lumiere  Sigma 

Lumiere  Non-Halation  Sigma 

Class  1/2 

Barnet  Super-Speed  Ortho 
Ilford  Monarch 

Class  3/4 

Barnet  Red  Seal 
Ilford  Zenith 
Imperial  Flashlight 

Class  1 

American 

Ansco  Film,  N.  C.  and  Vidil 
Barnet  Extra  Rapid 
Barnet  Ortho  Extra  Rapid 
Barnet  Studio 
Cramer  Crown 

Cramer  Crown  Non-Halation 
Cramer  Instantaneous  Iso 
Cramer  Inst.  Iso  Non-Halation 
Cramer  Isonon 
Ensign  Film 

Hammer  Special  Extra  Fast 
Imperial  Special  Sensitive 
Imperial  Non-Filter 
Imperial  Orthochrome  Special 
Sensitive 

Kodak  N.  C.  Film 
Kodoid 
Lumiere  Film 
Magnet 

Premo  Film  Pack 
Seed  Gilt  Edge  27 
Standard  Imperial  Portrait 


Standard  Polychrome 
Stanley  Regular 
Vulcan 

Wellington  Extra  Speedy 
Wellington  Film 

Class  1 1/4 

Cramer  Banner  X 
Cramer  Banner  X Non-Hala- 
tion 

Eastman  Extra  Rapid 
Hammer  Extra  Fast 
Hammer  Extra  Fast  Ortho 
Hammer  Non-Halation 
Hammer  Non-Halation  Ortho 
Seed  26X 
Seed  C.  Ortho 
Seed  L.  Ortho 
Seed  Non-Halation 
Seed  Non-Halation  Ortho 
Standard  Extra 
Standard  Orthonon 
Wellington  Speedy 

Class  1 1/2 

Lumiere  Ortho  A 
Lumiere  Ortho  B 
Class  2 
Cramer  Medium  Iso 
Cramer  Medium  Iso  Non-Hala- 
tion 

Cramer  Trichromatic 
Ilford  Rapid  Chromatic 
Ilford  Special  Rapid 
Imperial  Special  Rapid 
Wellington  Iso  Speedy 


Class  2 1/2 

Barnet  Medium 
Barnet  Ortho  Medium 
Cramer  Anchor 
Hammer  Fast 
Seed  23 

Lumiere  Panchro  C 

Class  3 

Wellington  Landscape 
Class  4 
Stanley  Commercial 
Ilford  Chromatic 
Ilford  Empress 

Class  5 

Cramer  Commercial 
Hammer  Slow 
Hammer  Slow  Ortho 
Wellington  Ortho  Process 

Class  8 

Cramer  Slow  Iso 
Cramer  Slow  Iso  Non- 
Halation 
Ilford  Ordinary 

Class  12 

Cramer  Contrast 
Ilford  Half-Tone 
Seed  Process 

Class  100 

Lumiere  Autochrome 
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The  Round  Robin  Guild  Exposure-Guide 
For  October 


Under  this  caption  a brief  table  of  exposures  will  be  given  in  each  issue  for  the  guidance  of  Guild 
members  during  the  following  month.  While  the  figures  are  indicative  only,  they  will  be  found  ap- 
proximately accurate  for  the  assumed  conditions  they  have  been  applied  to.  If  the  exposure-times 
given  are  not  considered  imperative,  but  as  suggestions,  possibly  to  be  varied  slightly  at  the  discretion  of 
the  worker,  these  tables  will  prove  of  great  benefit  to  all  who  use  them. 

The  table  below  gives  the  exposures  required  by  the  different  subjects  and 
plates  mentioned  during  the  month  of  October  on  any  fine  day  at  noon,  when  the 
sun  is  shining  brightly  and  the  lens  is  working  at  F/8,  or  U.  S.  No.  4. 

Double  the  exposure  if  the  sun  is  obscured  but  the  light  is  fairly  bright,  or  ifF/u,  U.  S.  No.  8,  is 
used;  also  between  9 and  10  a.m.  and  2 and  3 p.m.  Treble  it  when  the  light  is  rather  dull.  Increase 
it  four  times  when  there  are  heavy  clouds  and  very  dull  light,  or  if  F/16,  U.  S.  No.  16,  is  used.  For 
F/5.6,  U.  S.  No.  2,  give  half.  At  11  a.m.  and  1 p.m.  increase  the  exposure  one-fourth.  From  10  to  n 
a.m.  and  1 to  2 p.m.  increase  it  one-half.  From  8 to  9 a.m.  and  3 to  4 p.m.  increase  it  five  times. 


PLATES  (List  on  Opposite  Page) 


Class  1 

X 

Class 

Class 

1 X 

Class 

’X 

Class 

Class 

Class 

4 

Class 

5 

Class 

6 

Class 

Class 

I Class 

Studies  of  sky  and  fleecy  clouds  

1 800 

1/400 

1/320 

1/256 

1/200 

1/160 

1/100 

180 

1/64 

1/50 

1/32 

1/4 

Open  views  of  sea  and  sky;  very  distant 
landscapes;  studies  of  rather  heavy 
clouds  

1/400 

1/200 

1/150 

1/128 

1/100 

1/80 

1/50 

1/40 

1/32 

1/25 

1/16 

1/2 

Open  landscapes  without  foreground; 
open  beach,  harbor  and  shipping- 
scenes;  yachts  under  sail;  very  light- 
colored  objects;  studies  of  dark  clouds 

1/200 

1/100 

1/80 

1/64 

1/50 

1/40 

1/25 

1/20 

1/16 

1/12 

1/8 

, 

Average  landscapes  with  light  fore- 
ground; river-scenes;  figure-studies  in 
the  open;  light-colored  buildings  and 
monuments;  wet  street -scenes  

1/100 

1 50 

, 1/40 

1/32 

1/25 

1 20 

1/12 

1/10 

1/8 

1/6 

1/4 

2 

Landscapes  with  medium  foreground; 
landscapes  in  fog  or  mist,  buildings 
showing  both  sunny  and  shady  sides, 
well -lighted  street  scenes;  persons, 
animals  and  moving-objects  at  least 
thirty  feet  away  

1 50 

1/25 

1/20 

; 1/16 

1/12 

1/10 

1/6 

1/5 

14 

1/3 

1/2 

4 

Landscapes  with  heavy  foreground ; 
buildings  or  trees  occupying  most  of 
the  picture;  brook -scenes  with  heavy 
foliage;  shipping  about  the  docks;  red 
brick  buildings  and  other  dark  ob- 
jects; groups  outdoors 

1/25 

1/12 

1/10 

1/8 

1/6 

1/5 

1/3 

2/5 

1/2 

2/3 

1 

8 

Portraits  outdoors  in  the  shade;  very 
dark  near  objects 

1/12 

1/6 

1/5 

1/4 

1/3 

2/5 

2/3 

4/5 

1 

1 1/3 

2 

16 

Badly-lighted  river-banks,  ravines, 
glades  and  under  the  trees 

1/6 

1/3 

2/5 

1/2 

2/3 

4/5 

1 1/3 

1 3/5 

2 

2 2/3 

4 

32 

Average  indoor  portraits  in  well -lighted 
room,  light  surroundings,  big  window 
and  white  reflector 

1/2 

1 

1 1/5 

1 1/2 

2 

2 2/5 

4 

4 4/5 

6 

8 

12 

96 

In  order  to  make  the  exposures  as  accurate  as  possible  after  the  final  multiplications,  all  fractions 
accompanying  whole  numbers  have  been  allowed  to  remain  in  this  table,  except  when  the  whole  numbers 
were  so  large  that  fractions  might  be  disregarded  as  negligible.  In  such  cases  approximate  figures  have 
been  given.  Shutters  will  not  always  give  the  exact  exposure  required,  but  the  nearest  speed  may  be 
used  if  it  is  approximately  correct.  When  the  nearest  speed  is  too  short  open  the  diaphragm  a little; 
when  too  long,  close  it  a little.  Let  the  exposure  be  a 'little  too  long  rather  than  too  short,  and  the  more 
contrast  there  is  in  the  subject  the  more  it  may  be  over-timed.  Over-exposure,  unless  excessive,  can  be 
controlled  in  development,  but  under-exposure  will  not  give  a satisfactory  negative. 
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A MONTHLY  DIGEST  OF  FACTS  FOR  PRACTICAL  WORKERS 
With  Reviews  of  Foreign  Progress  and  Investigation 
Conducted  by  MALCOLM  DEAN  MILLER 

Readers  are  encouraged  to  contribute  their  favorite  methods  for  publication  in  this  department 
Address  all  such  communications  to  The  Crucible,  PHOTO-ERA,  383  Boylston  Street,  Boston 


Intensification-Helps 

When  one  uses  the  standard  mercury  bichlo- 
ride and  sodium  sulphite  formulae  for  intensify- 
ing, one  runs  great  risk  of  losing  a valuable 
negative  unless  the  technic  is  perfect.  In  the 
first  place,  every  trace  of  hypo  must  be  elimi- 
nated from  the  film,  or  irregular  staining  will 
result.  Now,  hypo  is  more  easily  washed  out 
from  the  unhardened  film,  so  that  it  is  an  ad- 
vantage to  use  a plain  hypo  bath.  The  fixing 
tank  should  be  opaque,  and  the  negative  should 
not  be  examined  in  white  light  until  completely 
fixed,  inasmuch  as  some  of  the  unaltered  silver 
bromide  may  become  affected  and  fail  to  dis- 
solve perfectly.  When  the  negative  is  sub- 
sequently bleached  in  such  a case,  staining  is 
almost  certain  to  occur.  After  washing  the 
plate  in  running  water  for  an  hour  it  is  an  ad- 
vantage to  treat  it  with  a hypo-eliminator, 
which  may  conveniently  be  a weak  solution  of 
potassium  permanganate.  The  plate  is  left  in 
this  bath  for  five  minutes,  and  if  the  pink  color 
is  not  discharged,  one  may  be  sure  that  no  hypo 
remains.  The  next  precaution  to  be  taken  is 
to  rock  the  tray  while  the  bleaching  is  progress- 
ing, in  order  to  avoid  mottling  of  the  gelatine. 
Be  sure  that  the  bleaching  is  carried  on  until 
the  image  is  white  all  over  the  plate  when  looked 
at  from  the  glass  side. 

The  washing  after  bleaching  is  the  most 
critical  step.  Mr.  A.  Haddon,  in  Photography 
and  Focus , has  shown  that  the  mercury  com- 
bines with  the  gelatine  as  well  as  with  the  silver 
of  the  image.  Washing  with  water  alone  is  not 
sufficient  at  this  stage.  “Dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  is  the  best  eliminator,  and  so,  after  a prelim- 
inary rinse  under  the  tap  for  a minute  or  two,  the 
negative  should  be  given  three  or  four  changes 
of  dilute  acid,  half  an  ounce  of  acid  to  20  ounces 
of  water  being  a convenient  strength.  In  each  of 
these  it  may  be  left  for  two  or  three  minutes, 
draining  it  well  before  putting  it  into  a fresh  bath. 
Five  minutes’  washing  under  the  tap  will  then 
leave  it  ready  for  the  final  operation  — the 
darkening. 

“Sodium  sulphide  solution,  such  as  is  now 
so  widely  used  for  sepia  toning,  gives  a very  fine 
black  with  great  density,  and  ‘Schlippe’s  Salt’ 
(sodium  sulphantimoniate)  also  greatly  increases 
the  contrast.  A five  per  cent  solution  of  sodium 
sulphite  gives  a good  .black  with  slight  increase 
of  density.”  If  sodium  sulphide  is  used,  re- 
member that  it  makes  the  film  very  tender,  and 
wash  and  dry  the  plate  carefully. 


A less  troublesome  process,  and  one  giving 
plenty  of  density,  is  the  mercuric  iodide  process. 
The  solution  is  best  made  by  precipitating  the 
red  (mercuric)  iodide  from  a solution  of  mercury 
bichloride  by  adding  a solution  of  potassium 
iodide  until  complete  precipitation  has  occurred. 
Now  add  more  iodide  and  shake,  when  the  pre- 
cipitate will  dissolve  in  the  excess  of  iodide.  The 
solution  keeps  perfectly  for  months  and  may  be 
used  repeatedly.  The  plate  may  be  intensified 
as  soon  as  fixed,  after  only  a brief  rinsing,  and 
the  image  blackened  with  any  dilute  developer. 
Twenty  minutes’  washing  completes  the  opera- 
tion. 

Another  method  of  increasing  the  contrast 
of  negatives,  but  without  interfering  with  the 
image,  is  to  flow  the  back  with  matt-  or  ground- 
glass-varnish  containing  a green  aniline  dye,  as 
described  by  Godfrey  Wilson  in  The  Photo- 
graphic Monthly.  The  same  effect  may  be 
had,  he  says,  by  printing  under  a sheet  of  green 
glass,  the  yellowish-green  tint  known  as  “signal 
green”  or  “single-flashed  chromium  green” 
being  the  best.  This  author,  however,  finds  the 
most  satisfactory  plan  to  be  as  follows: 

“After  the  glass  side  of  the  negative  has  been 
coated  with  the  colored  matt  varnish,  the  nega- 
tive is  placed  in  strong  sunlight,  film  side  to- 
wards the  sun  for  several  days.  The  light  acts 
through  the  film  upon  the  dye,  driving  out  or 
bleaching  the  latter  in  proportion  to  the  opacity 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  image.  That  is  to  say, 
the  dye  vanishes  from  the  shadow  portions  and 
remains  upon  the  high  lights,  therefore  the  neg- 
ative has  stronger  contrasts.” 

Platinum  Toning  of  Bromides 

The  Amateur  Photographer  gives  the  fol- 
lowing method  of  platinum  toning  of  bromide 
prints,  stating  that  the  results,  which  are  similar 
to  sepia  platinum  prints,  are  permanent.  This 
should  prove  an  inexpensive  method  of  produc- 
ing large  prints  for  exhibition  instead  of  printing 
direct  on  platinum  paper  from  an  enlarged 
negative.  The  print  is  immersed  in  a bath 
composed  of: 


Potassium  chloroplatinite 8 grains 

Mercuric  chloride 8 grains 

Citric  acid 4°  grains 

Distilled  water 8 ounces 


Should  stain  occur,  add  a few  drops  of  10 
per  cent  potassium  bromide  solution,  which 
removes  the  stain  and  also  intensifies  the  image 
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OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 

Edited  by  WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


The  cover-illustration  this  month  is  con- 
vincingly seasonable,  and  bears  testimony  to 
the  artistic  perception  and  executive  skill  of  its 
author  — J.  H.  Field,  Berlin,  Wisconsin.  The 
picture  has  won  first  prize  in  several  photo- 
graphic contests.  No  data. 

The  series  of  pictures  by  Frederick  I.  Monsen, 
which  accompanies  that  artist’s  illuminating 
paper  on  the  Hopi  Indians  in  this  issue,  holds 
one’s  attention  by  the  variety  of  picture-material, 
as  well  as  by  the  admirable  selective  faculty  and 
rare  technical  ability  of  the  artist.  The  subjects 
here  reproduced  are  part  of  a large  collection 
of  pictures  accompanying  his  lecture  on  the 
American  Indian,  which  Mr.  Monsen  has  de- 
livered before  prominent  art-societies  and  social 
clubs  throughout  the  United  States,  for  several 
years  past,  including  the  St.  Botolph  Club  of 
Boston.  The  prints  were  in  the  form  of  sepia 
bromide  enlargements,  and  produced  a strong 
impression.  Unfortunately,  these  features  are 
not  suggested  in  our  half-tone  reductions. 
Nevertheless,  we  would  fain  make  mention  of 
the  marked  success  with  which  Mr.  Monsen  has 
revealed  the  naive  simplicity  and  charm  of  a 
gentle  race,  as  well  as  the  strange,  natural  beauty 
of  the  Indian’s  country. 

Mr.  Monsen’s  narrative  indicates  the  tem- 
peramental requirements  of  the  camerist  to 
secure  satisfactory  pictures  of  the  shy  and  docile 
Hopi,  which,  added  to  information  about  his 
photographic  equipment,  makes  the  practical 
portion  of  his  paper  extremely  valuable.  Hence 
the  psychological  aspect  of  his  character-studies 
will  appeal  with  particular  force  to  those  camer- 
ists  who  contemplate  a photographic  visit  to  this 
or  another  tribe  of  American  Indians. 

It  is  needless  to  emphasize  the  grace  and 
dignity  of  pose  which  distinguish  the  “Hopi 
Girl  at  the  Spring,”  our  frontispiece.  Clearly, 
this  young  woman  seems  to  have  all  the  require- 
ments of  an  experienced  professional  model 
yielding  to  the  directing  power  of  the  artist. 
Few  data  accompanied  Mr.  Monsen’s  prints. 
His  general  modus  operandi  is  comprehended 
in  his  article. 

Page  167  pictures  an  example  of  wind  and 
sand  erosion  in  Arizona.  It  is  a curiously- 
formed  arch,  rather  than  window,  and,  owing 
to  the  graceful  sweep  of  the  lines,  constitutes 
a graceful  subject  for  the  camera.  Like  the 
picture  of  the  Indian  town  of  Laguna  in  New 
Mexico,  below  it,  it  shows  Mr.  Monsen  as  an 
admirable  technician.  Both  pictures  were 
made  with  a 5 x 7 Cartridge  Kodak  and  printed 
on  Solio  paper. 

The  group,  page  169,  consists  of  types  of 
Indian  tribes  and  is  of  both  ethnological  and 
photographic  interest.  The  first  depicts  a 
Laguna  girl  holding  her  baby  brother.  Beside 


it  is  the  portrait  of  a Navajo  chief  on  horse- 
back. The  group  below  comprises  an  Isleta 
(New  Mexico)  woman  and  child,  and  the  single 
figure  is  a young  Isleta  girl.  The  original 
pictures  were  made  with  a 4 x 5 Cartridge  Kodak 
and  printed  on  Solio  paper. 

The  pastoral  scene,  sheep  grazing  in  a canon, 
page  170,  must  be  a novelty  to  eastern  camerists. 
It  is  an  unusual  composition,  the  surroundings 
yielding,  without  undue  emphasis,  an  excellent 
impression  of  the  topography  of  the  region  — 
the  Canon  De  Chelly.  The  balance  of  the  ar- 
rangement is  largely  due  to  the  position  of  the 
sun  — seemingly  near  the  meridian  — of  which 
circumstance  the  artist  took  advantage. 

The  large  sepia-toned  original  print  of  “A 
Study  in  Bronze,”  page  171,  harmonizes  with 
the  title.  Mr.  Monsen’s  mastery  of  technique 
enables  him  to  reproduce  color-values  with  dis- 
tinguished success.  The  fidelity  with  which  he 
renders  the  dark-colored  skin  of  these  Indians  is 
worthy  of  note.  The  swarthy  figure  seated  high 
on  the  rocky  shelf,  and  strongly  relieved  against 
the  bright  sky,  with  the  desert  country  stretching 
far  beyond,  forms  a striking  picture. 

Page  172  presents  a particularly  interesting 
set  of  pictures.  What  shyness  the  Hopi  maidens 
possess,  seems  to  vanish  when  they  pose  before 
Mr.  Monsen’s  camera,  for  the  artist  has  more 
than  a speaking  acquaintance  with  the  tribal 
vernacular.  It  is  evident  that  he  used  it  with 
admirable  effect  on  this  coquettish  trio.  The 
Hopi  youngster,  below,  is  not  posing  as  Cupid, 
he  is  simply  shooting  at  an  ordinary  mark. 
Like  most  Indian  youths  he  is  destined  to  be- 
come expert  in  the  use  of  bow  and  arrow.  The 
blanket-weaver  is  a five-year-old  Navajo  girl, 
who,  Mr.  Monsen  informed  us,  is  remarkably 
skilled  in  the  use  of  the  loom.  It  is  a pathetic 
little  figure,  all  the  same.  None  of  these  pic- 
tures show  the  least  trace  of  hurried  workman- 
ship. 

The  impressive  beauty  of  the  Canon  De 
Chelly,  with  its  gigantic  rock  formations,  is 
shown  in  the  picture  on  page  175.  The  isolated 
rider  seems  almost  lost  in  this  vast  prospect  of 
desert  and  cliff.  The  time  of  day  for  exposure, 
was  well  chosen,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  oblique 
rays  of  the  sun. 

The  picture  on  page  176  exerts  a stronger  human 
appeal  than  the  sight  of  a picturesque,  imported 
nurse-maid  tending  her  little  charge.  It  again 
exemplifies  Mr.  Monsen’s  ability  in  out-of-door 
portraiture  under  the  full  sun.  The  girl  was 
there  with  a bright  smile,  but  the  youngster 
evidently  regarded  the  “sitting”  as  an  ordeal. 

In  the  Hopi  girl,  page  177,  we  have  a fine  ex- 
ample of  al  fresco  portraiture.  Although  taken 
under  the  “broiling  sun,”  the  lens  and  film  re- 
sponded well  to  the  demands  of  the  camerist. 
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The  result  shows  all  the  necessary  gradations 
of  light  and  shade.  The  shadows  are  transpar- 
ent, and  the  drapery  is  well  managed. 

This  month’s  insert  from  the  famous  Diihr- 
koop  studio,  Berlin  and  Hamburg,  is  a study 
which  Mr.  Diihrkoop  made  in  London  several 
years  ago.  The  picture  is  a forceful  piece  of 
work.  The  turn  of  the  head  and  the  direction 
of  the  eyes  suggest  the  master-portraitist.  It  is 
a simple  thing  — we  all  think  we  can  do  it; 
but  we  shall  find  that  the  simpler  a thing  looks, 
the  harder  it  is  to  achieve.  Data:  Dallmever 
lens;  5 seconds  exposure  on  Seed  plate,  July  4 
p.m.  Rainy  weather,  W.  & C.  platinum  print. 
The  sitting  was  made  in  Mr.  E.  O.  Hoppe’s 
studio  and  with  that  gentleman’s  apparatus. 

With  the  climax  of  the  summer  season  comes 
the  beautiful  thistle  with  its  ingratiating  purple 
color.  When  a winged  beauty  alights  on  its 
fluffy  crest,  there  is  rivalry  of  color.  Eager  to 
secure  a pictorial  record  of  such  a combination, 
Mr.  Steadman  made  several  hundred  attempts 
before  he  succeeded.  No  data. 

“The  Modern  Pomona,”  by  Mr.  Wellington, 
on  page  185,  makes  an  effective  picture.  The 
hand  is  too  much  in  evidence,  however,  being 
too  strongly  lighted ; but  the  general  pose  is  very 
pleasing.  Data  : Negative  on  Wellington  & 
Ward  Speedy  Portrait  Plate:  printed  on  Welling- 
ton Enamo  Paper. 

The  group  of  women  photographers  in  an 
automobile,  page  186,  by  Mr.  G.  Fisher,  is  of 
particular  interest  to  the  members  of  the  Photog- 
raphers’ Association  of  America.  Data:  Press 
Graflex  5 x 7;  B.  & L.  Anastigmat;  8-inch 
focus;  stop  F/4;  time,  July,  at  12.30  p.m.;  light 
good;  exposure  1-100  second,  with  tension  No. 
13  on  focal-plane  shutter;  Eastman  N.  C.  Film ; 
Metol-Hydro  developer;  print  on  Artura  Carbon 
Black,  Double  Weight. 

The  portrait  of  George  W.  Harris,  the  new 
president  of  the  Photographers’  Association  of 
America,  page  187,  by  Will  H.  Towles,  of  The 
Towles  Studio,  Washington,  D.  C.,  was  made 
expressly  for  Photo-Era.  The  sitting  was  given 
in  response  to  a telegram,  hence  but  little  time 
was  allowed,  but  the  length  of  the  exposure, 
itself,  was  not  slighted.  For  this  reason  one  may 
pardon  any  evidence  of  haste,  in  neglecting  to 
choose  a more  suitable  background,  for  instance. 
All  the  same,  the  artist  brought  out  the  character 
of  the  sitter,  emphasizing  those  admirable  traits 
— energy,  decision,' sincerity.  That  Mr.  Towles 
is  an  expert  portraitist,  is  shown  also  by  arrange- 
ment of  head  and  figure,  and  management  of 
light.  Data:  8 x 10  Camera;  open  lens;  west  top-' 
light,  with  building  6 feet  away,  20  feet  above 
studio  light;  exposure  3 seconds:  Hammer  Red 
Label  plate,  Pyro  developer;  print  on  Profes- 
sional Studio  Cyko  D.  W. 

Monthly  Competition 

In  considering  the  entries  in  the  “Landscape 
with  Figures”  competition,  the  jury  deemed  it 
advisable  to  be  liberal  in  its  interpretation  of  the 
subject,  for  in  most  of  the  contributions  to  this 


contest  the  figures  were  treated  at  the  expense  of 
the  landscapes.  It  would  have  been  gratifying 
to  receive  pictures  suggestive  of  the  masterful 
treatment  of  this  subject  by  Claude,  Millet  or 
Corot.  But,  whether  original  or  imitative,  the 
attempts  slighted  the  landscapes  and  the  figures 
became  too  assertive.  However,  two  of  them 
won  the  favor  of  the  jury  by  the  originality  of 
the  subject  and  the  beauty  of  composition  and 
treatment. 

Foremost  then,  in  this  contest,  is  Mr.  Ander- 
son’s achievement,  page  190.  The  picture- 
design  is  original  and  effective.  The  figure  — a 
good  model,  by  the  way  — has  been  well  placed, 
and  the  action  is  easy  and  natural.  The  treat- 
ment is  in  the  artist’s  best  vein.  Unfortunately 
the  extremely  rough  texture  of  the  original  print 
— itself  a most  superb  piece  of  work  — proved 
an  obstacle  to  the  half-tone  engraver,  for  whose 
quite  inadequate  effort  we  apologize  to  Mr. 
Anderson  and  to  our  readers.  Data:  Smith 
Semi-Achromatic  Lens,  16-inch  focus,  F/8;  one 
second;  Premo  Film  Pack  4x5;  Cramer  Isos 
III  5-times  Ray-Filter;  date,  June  8,  2 p.m.; 
light,  intense;  developer,  Eiko nogen;  print  from 
14  x 17  negative  on  Eastman’s  platino  Bromide 
from  original  4x5  contact  print  on  Royal  Bro- 
mide; redeveloped,  with  additional  printing  of 
warm  black  gum-bichromate. 

In  “Hide  and  Seek,”  page  192,  the  conditions 
have  been  met  convincingly,  but  the  suggestion 
and  the  imaginative  quality,  that  distinguish  the 
pictures  by  Mr.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Fleckenstein, 
are  absent..  Data:  Lens  used  at  F/16;  one 
second  exposure;  time,  June,  morning  light; 
print  on  Cyko  paper. 

Mr.  Weston’s  picture,  page  193,  is  very  pleas- 
ing. The  figures  are  well  managed,  and  their 
relation  to  the  landscape  logical  but  not  sub- 
servient. The  burden  on  the  young  man’s 
shoulder  is  strongly  accentuated,  and  becomes 
obtrusive.  Data:  Orthonon  plate;  Voigtlander 
& Son’s  Collinear  lens,  at  full  aperture;  exposure 
3 seconds;  September,  4 p.m.;  bright  light;  pyro 
developer;  print,  Azo  “A,”  sulphide  toned. 

Mr.  Fleckenstein’ s picture,  page  195,  is  full 
of  charm  and  interest,  but  the  conditions  imposed 
bv  the  contest  seem  to  be  reversed,  although  it 
might  be  urged  that  neither  group  nor  landscape 
dominates  the  picture.  Data:  8x10  Century 
View-Camera;  time,  August,  about  4 p.m.,  on  a 
bright  afternoon;  Smith  Semi-Achromatic  lens  at 
F/8,  with  quick  cap-exposure;  Standard  Plate; 
Pyro  developing;  print  by  contact  on  Angelo 
Sepia  Platinum  Paper. 

The  last  three  pictures  in  this  issue  belong  in 
the  Beginner’s  Contest,  and  should  not,  there- 
fore, be  criticised  too  severely.  Mr.  Cliff  Kirk’s 
effort  contains  an  excess  of  objects,  and  the 
cattle  are  walking  out  of  the  picture.  Mr.  L.  C. 
Anderson  displays  a degree  of  pictorial  composi- 
tion, but  his  sky  is  devoid  of  interest.  Mr. 
Oremus  scores  most  successfully  in  “Forty 
Winks.”  His  boy  is  really  asleep,  and  the 
kerosene  lamp  furnished  a bright  light  by  which 
the  exposure  was  made  in  3 1-2  minutes. 
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The  German  Pictorial  Post-Card 

About  a year  ago  there  was  much  talk  about 
the  proposed  American  tariff  measures  which 
would  seriously  affect,  among  other  things,  the 
world-famous  German  post-card  industry. 
That  country  has  controlled  the  pictorial  post- 
card business  ever  since  its  sensational  inception. 
On  account  of  the  cheap  and  at  the  same  time 
skilled  labor  which  the  photographers  and 
lithographers  of  the  fatherland  control,  as  well  as 
of  the  patent  processes  developed  in  that  country, 
the  Teutons  have  had  practically  a monopoly  of 
the  immensely  popular  picture-card  business  of 
the  world,  especially  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  in  which  fortunes  have  been  made. 
When  the  Dingley  Law  passed,  the  postal  fad 
was  never  contemplated  and  the  letter  souvenirs 
were  not  included  in  the  schedule.  The  larger 
lithographic  firms  of  America  succeeded  in  having 
a tariff  imposed  on  the  various  species  of  the 
picture-card,  which  seemed  at  first  almost  to 
prohibit  competition  by  the  home-made  variety. 

“ German  manufacturers  of  pictorial  cards  are 
not  in  the  least  disturbed  over  the  new  tariff  rais- 
ing the  rate  on  post-cards,”  said  a representative 
of  one  of  several  of  the  big  importing-houses 
some  time  ago.  Such  a movement  has,  in  fact, 
been  anticipated  long  ago,  and  all  preparations 
were  made  to  meet  the  conditions  which  would 
arise.  “In  the  event  that  the  tariff  measure 
should  pass,”  said  the  representative,  “you  may 
look  for  an  invasion  of  German  manufacturers 
who  will  erect  plants  on  this  side  of  the  water  and 
compete  with  the  local  makers  on  their  own 
grounds.” 

Through  researches  which  the  writer  carried 
out,  the  origin  of  the  Ansichtskarte  (pictorial 
post-card)  was  traced  back  to  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  in  1870-71,  when  a French 
stationer  published  such  a card  to  commemorate 
the  visit  of  a popular  regiment  to  his  town.  Of 
course,  at  that  time  the  photo-mechanical  proc- 
esses for  reproducing  half-tones  by  which  now 
over  four-fifths  of  all  pictorial  cards  are  made, 
were  not  known,  and  the  woodcut,  copper  etch- 
ing, and  other  processes  were  employed,  giving 
more  or  less  happy  results.  The  above  cards 
met  a large  and  successful  sale  and  the  business 
possibilities  of  the  idea  quickly  spread  to  Ger- 
many and  Austria,  where  the  picture  card  was 
first  put  on  a commercial  basis  and  afterwards  ex- 
ploited throughout  the  world.  To-day  the  pro- 
duction of  that  useful  article  is  a flourishing  in- 
dustry employing  thousands  of  people  in  Ger- 
many, France,  England  and  America.  Of 
course  the  bulk  of  the  world’s  output  still  comes 
from  the  German  empire,  Saxony  and  Bavaria 
being  the  principal  manufacturing  districts. 
The  quantity  produced  in  a year  can  be  estimated 
only  approximate!}',  but  easily  reaches  into 


housands  of  millions.  Last  year,  for  instance, 
more  than  1600  millions  were  mailed  in  Germany 
alone;  and  the  number  of  cards  mailed  in  Great 
Britain  and  America  together  during  one  year 
has  probably  been  almost  as  high.  Thus  we 
get  a glimpse  of  the  phenomenal  popularity  of 
the  picture  post-card  as  a means  of  friendly 
communication  among  the  nations.  This  wide- 
spread popularity  is  reflected  in  the  variety  of 
subjects  embraced  by  the  pictorial  card,  which 
covers  the  whole  range  of  human  interests, 
appropriate  for  all  seasons  and  places,  with  uses 
as  widely  varied  as  are  human  needs. 

No  country  is  more  monev-mad  than  America, 
and  this  materialism  is  responsible  for  the  ex- 
orbitant tax  to  which  most  imported  goods  are 
subject  in  the  United  States,  the  commercial 
policy  of  which  stands  in  great  contrast  to  British 
practise.  Seeing  that  the  foreign  firms  had  such 
a rich  revenue  through  the  sale  of  millions  of 
post-cards,  the  Americans  are  eager  for  a further 
profit  by  producing  the  cards  themselves.  For- 
tunately, while  the  German  importers  who  have 
built  up  the  business  in  the  United  States  regard 
the  tariff  as  an  injustice,  they  are  not  discouraged. 
It  will  simply  mean  that  plants  for  manufactur- 
ing pictorial  cards  will  be  established  in  America; 
and,  as  I learn,  a start  in  this  direction  has  al- 
ready been  made.  Photographic,  lithographic 
and  similar  work  which  has  heretofore  been  im- 
ported, such  as  calendars,  pictures  for  framing 
and  other  purposes,  will  be  and  is  already 
manufactured  within  the  United  States  by  Ger- 
man artists  and  mechanics.  The  German  post- 
card is  in  demand  in  that  country  as  it  is  in  Great 
Britain  simply  because  it  is  more  artistic  and 
beautiful  than  are  the  cards  of  local  manufacture. 
The  German  maker  has  a fifty-year  start  over  his 
foreign  competitor  in  the  developing  of  colouring, 
embossing,  and  airbrush  work,  and  is  a master 
of  detail.  German  cards  have  an  individuality 
purchased  at  the  cost  of  experiments  carried  on 
for  years  and  by  the  perfection  of  colouring  proc- 
esses and  art  work.  Even  if  it  were  possible 
to  shut  out  the  German  importers  altogether  I 
cannot  see  that  this  would  benefit  the  English 
or  American  makers.  Nearly  every  prominent 
manufacturer  of  post-cards  is  of  German  birth 
or  at  least  had  his  training  in  the  fatherland. 
These  firms,  of  course,  wish  to  secure  a monopoly 
of  the  business  and  have  demanded  the  increase 
of  the  tariff. 

The  enormous  business  done  with  post-cards 
would  not  be  possible  without  the  art  of  photog- 
raphy. Apart  from  the  pleasures  involved  in 
making  prints  upon  sensitized  post-cards  the 
latter  offers  possibilities  of  profit  even  to  the  in- 
dividual worker  with  limited  facilities.  Last, 
but  not  least,  it  gives  opportunity  to  the  amateur, 
for  there  is  always  a demand  for  cards  of  special 
or  local  interest  in  circumstances  where  the  com- 
mercial post -card  can  have  no  place  for  one  rea- 
son or  another.  The  processes  employed  here 
are  the  every-day  printing  methods  with  which 
the  reader  is  familiar,  viz.,  blue  print,  sepia, 
printing-out,  plain  silver,  gas-light,  platinum, 
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and  carbon.  More  than  nine-tenths  of  these 
photographic  postals  are  made  on  commercial 
ready-sensitized  cards,  mostly  of  the  gaslight 
class,  which  are  undoubtedly  more  convenient 
and  economical  than  cards  sensitized  by  the 

A Simple  Retouching-Medium 
Paul  L.  Anderson 

In  the  “Answers  to  Correspondents,”  page  89 
of  the  August  Photo-Era,  I see  a note:  “Do 
not  attempt  to  make  retouching-varnish,  etc.” 
If  you  will  pardon  me,  I should  like  to  suggest 
that  this  advice  is  not  altogether  as  sound  as  that 
usually  given  in  your  valuable  magazine,  for  I 
have  for  some  years  been  making  a retouching- 
varnish  which  for  cheapness,  tooth  and  ease  of 
manipulation  excels  any  commercial  varnish  that 
I have  ever  used. 

The  formula  is  exceedingly  simple,  and  the 
article  is  so  easily  and  cheaply  compounded  that 
an  expenditure  of  ten  minutes  in  work  and  ten 
cents  in  cash  will  provide  enough  varnish  to  last 
the  average  amateur  five  years.  The  formula  is 
that  given  by  the  G.  Cramer  Dry-Plate  Company 
in  its  manual.  It  is  as  follows: 

Rosin 120  grains 

T urpen  tine 4 ounces 

Grind  the  rosin  in  a mortar,  add  a little  turpen- 
tine and  grind  to  a solution,  add  the  rest  of  the 
turpentine,  stir  well  and  bottle.  To  use,  moisten 
a soft  cloth  with  the  varnish  and  rub  over  the 
negative;  it  will  dry  in  a few  seconds,  giving,  be- 
sides an  excellent  tooth,  the  further  advantage 
that  unsatisfactory  penciling  may  be  removed  by 
a second  application  of  the  varnish  without 
streaking  the  negative — a property  that  many  of 
the  commercial  varnishes  do  not  possess. 

Isochromatic  Photography 

From  the  G.  Cramer  Dry  Plate  Company 
comes  a booklet  on  “Tsochromatic  Landscape 
Photography,”  which  answers  in  plain  terms  the 
many  questions  asked  about  this  interesting 
field  of  the  art.  The  properties  and  advantages 
of  the  isochromatic  plate,  the  question  of  ray- 
filters,  when  and  how  to  use  them,  and  many 
other  vexed  points  are  all  treated  by  Mr.  R. 
James  Wallace,  probably  the  greatest  living 
authority  on  color-photography.  A copy  of  this 
excellent  brochure  is  free  to  our  readers  on  ap- 
plication to  the  Cramer  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A Novel  Advertising-Scheme 

The  English  firm  of  Marion  and  Co.  has 
adopted  a novel  method  of  increasing  the  sale  of 
its  “ Iso”  plates  during  the  summer.  In  one  box 
of  3 1-4  x 4 1-4  plates  is  packed  the  half  of  a 
five-pound  note  (about  $25).  The  finder  will 
obtain  the  other  half  of  the  note  on  application 
to  Marion  and  Co.  Unfortunately  for  American 
amateurs,  precautions  have  been  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  lucky  box  from  leaving  the  British  Isles. 


LONDON  LETTER 

E.  O.  HOPPE,  F.  R.  P.  S. 


Photographic  Affairs  at  Vienna 

Like  last  year,  I have  again  enjoyed  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  Vienna  Photo-Club  on  my  way 
home  from  the  International  Exposition  at  Buda- 
pest. I was  rather  lucky  in  arriving  at  Vienna 
just  in  time  for  the  opening  of  the  “Urania,”  a 
theatre  where  popular  entertainments  are  given 
in  natural  history  and  other  subjects  of  a scien- 
tific nature.  The  Vienna  Photo-Club  had  been 
invited  to  arrange  an  Autochrome  evening  for 
the  opening  night,  similar  to  the  one  givftn  by 
that  club  last  year  in  a public  gallery  at  Vienna, 
which  created  quite  a sensation  in  Austrian  art- 
circles  by  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  lantern- 
views.  I must  say  that  I have  always  been 
somewhat  skeptical  regarding  the  possibilities 
of  the  Autochrome  process  as  a means  of  artistic 
expression.  With  the  exception  of  some  truly 
magnificent  work  done  by  certain  workers, 
such  as  Baron  de  Meyer,  Steichen,  Kuehn, 
Coburn  — to  mention  a few  only  — I could  not 
help  regard  the  best  slides  that  I had  seen  as 
exceedingly  interesting  experiments  rather  than 
as  actual  artistic  results.  As  I say,  I am  speak- 
ing purely  from  a pictorial  point  of  view,  be- 
cause I am  fully  aware  that  quite  excellent  work 
has  been  produced,  especially  in  England,  by 
this  process  in  other  directions.  However, 
after  having  had  the  privilege  to  see  the  collec- 
tion of  slides  at  the  Urania,  I must  confess  that 
I have  become  a convert.  For  about  two  years 
the  members  of  the  Vienna  Photo  Club  have 
been  engaged  in  exploiting  the  artistic  possibili- 
ties of  this  process,  and  they  now  possess  a series 
of  autochromes  which  will  well  stand  the  most 
severe  criticism.  The  energy  of  such  men  as 
Pichier,  Schneid,  Meyer,  Hacker,  Loewy,  who 
have  taken  upon  themselves  the  task  to  instruct 
and  assist  less  efficient  members,  has  been  well 
repaid,  and  the  club  has  now  a collection  which 
can  be  safely  called  unique.  I have  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  secure  this  collection  for  the 
fall,  when  I intend  to  exhibit  it  in  England. 

I shall  be  happy  to  arrange  a tour  of  the  slides 
in  the  States  if  my  American  friends  will  ap- 
proach me  in  the  matter. 

The  Austrian  amateurs  take  as  keen  an  in- 
terest in  pictorial  photography  as  the  workers 
of  any  other  nation.  There  is  certainly  not  the 
slightest  sign  of  a waning  in  interest  in  Austria, 
but  the  opposite,  rather,  may  be  said  to  be  the 
case.  They  feel  that  they  are  only  just  begin- 
ning to  grasp  the  immense  possibilities  which 
photography  puts  into  their  hands.  They  also 
begin  to  recognize  that  there  are  certain  limita- 
tions and  that  it  must  be  their  endeavor  to  bring 
the  essential  qualities  inherent  in  the  process 
to  a point  of  perfection,  rather  than  to  try  to 
imitate  results  which  can  be  obtained  much  more 
easily  and  in  an  infinitely  superior  way  by  some 
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other  medium.  The  idea  of  one  of  the  leading 
clubs  at  Vienna  of  arranging  classes  during  the 
summer-months  for  the  study  of  figure  and 
landscape  photography,  to  be  conducted  by 
various  painters,  is  a very  excellent  one,  indeed, 
and  its  inflhence  is  bound  to  be  felt  very  soon 
in  the  general  leveling  up  of  the  work. 

The  Buda-Pest  exposition  has  done  much 
to  open  the  eyes  of  native  amateurs,  as  it  afforded 
a splendid  opportunity  to  compare  their  work 
with  that  of  other  nations.  To  most  Austrians 
the  American  work  always  seemed  to  appeal  more 
than  any  other.  It  is  curious  that  this  should 
be  so,  for  I can  hardly  imagine  a greater  dif- 
ference in  the  main  characteristics  of  the  best 
American  and  the  best  Austrian  work.  In  the 
one  instant  we  have  harmonies  of  tone  of  the 
most  exquisite  delicacy,  in  the  other  vigorous 
presentments  of  singular  impressiveness  striking 
a sombre  note  and  tending  towards  the  mysteri- 
ous and  the  romantic.  It  has  been  said  on  more 
than  one  occasion  that  the  Austrian  and  German 
work  is  bizarre.  One  well-known  English 
worker  only  quite  recently'  even  went  so  far  as 
to  label  it  “barbaric.”  It  certainly  lacks  that 
elegance  and  daintiness  so  frequently  seen  in 
French  productions,  but  I am  not  quite  sure 
whether  that  fact  is  to  be  deplored.  Every 
nation  has  its  strongly-marked  sentiments. 
They  are  reflected  in  their  art.  The  work  of 
the  Austrians  may  appear  crude  and  elementary, 
at  times,  but  it  has  one  very  great  point  in  its 
favor  — it  is  sincere.  I do  not  think  that  it  quite 
deserves  to  be  classed  as  bizarre  or  barbaric. 

I had  a very  interesting  conversation  with 
some  workers  at  Vienna,  recognized  as  the 
leaders  in  Austrian  pictorial  circles,  regarding 
the  present  state  of  photography.  This  is  what 
they  said : During  the  last  few  years  an  astonish- 
ing leveling  up  of  the  work  in  all  civilized  coun- 
tries has  taken  place,  and  today  only  men  of 
exceptional  talent  can  create  a “furore.”  But 
we  cannot  help  feel  that  we  are  inclined,  at 
times,  to  put  rather  too  much  emphasis  on  the 
mere  novelty  of  results  which  we  make  this 
photography  of  ours  yield.  The  one  essential 
condition  of  success  for  a “fin  desiecle”  picture 
seems  to  be  that  it  shall  be  original.  Group 
your  figures  in  weird  attitudes,  enshroud  them 
with  fog,  print  your  skies  red  and  your  mea- 
dows blue,  show  us  drapery  without  texture  — 
impressions  ( !)  good,  bad  or  indifferent  — no 
matter,  so  long  as  they  are  original! 

The  Imperial  Royal  Photographic  Society  of 
Vienna,  at  its  annual  meeting,  awarded  a number 
of  medals  and  diplomas  to  persons  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  during  the  year  1909, 
of  whom  I should  like  specially  to  mention  W.  H. 
Idzerda  (Holland),  Professor  E.  Valenta  and 
Alfred  Loewy,  of  Vienna.  The  last  is  one  of 
the  giants  in  pictorial  circles  with  a remarkable 
style  of  his  own.  At  the  same  meeting  there 
were  several  oil-prints  exhibited  by  Rose!,  the 
Austrian  Duehrkoop,  and  a platinum  print  of 
rare  quality  by  George  Davison,  London,  one  of 
our  leading  workers. 


The  London  Exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society 

The  fifty-fifth  exposition  of  the  Royal  Photo- 
graphic Society  opened  on  the  19th  of  August  at 
its  original  home,  the  Royal  Water-Color  Society 
in  Pall  Mall,  the  ISTew  Gallery  where  the  annual 
expositions  of  the  “Royal”  had  been  housed  for 
many  years  past,  being  converted  into  a Vienna 
cafe  and  restaurant.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  space 
at  the  Gallery  in  Pall  Mall,  there  is  an  absence, 
this  year,  of  the  usual  “trade”  section.  The 
exposition  is  divided  into  four  sections:  the 
natural  history,  scientific  and  technical  sections 
which  are  housed  in  the  two  tea-rooms  on  an 
upper  floor,  and  the  pictorial  and  color-photog- 
raphy sections  in  the  main  exhibition-room. 

Turning  to  the  pictorial  section,  we  find  that 
virtually  the  same  number  of  frames  has  been 
accepted  as  last  year.  Great  Britain  is  rep- 
resented by  178  pictures,  the  United  States  by 
7 exhibitors,  Germany  by  5,  France  by  one,  Italy 
by  one,  and  Austria  by  one. 

That  well-known  exhibitor,  Dr.  Boon  — 
living  in  Italy  — shows  himself  more  a master 
of  delicate  tone  than  ever  before.  There  is  a fine 
quality  and  decorative  value  in  his  work  which 
makes  it  full  of  distinction.  He  is  closely  fol- 
lowed by  a comparative  newcomer,  W.  Harold 
House,  whose  pictures  are  full  of  sunlight  and 
joie  de  vivre.  Another  newcomer  of  great  prom- 
ise is  E.  A.  Walmisley,  who  is  represented  by  a 
clever  portrait  of  the  writer  of  these  notes  and 
a fanciful  study,  which  he  calls  “The  Wreck- 
er”— a portrait  of  a young  lady  — a plati- 
num print  of  rare  tonal  qualities.  In  Furley 
Lewis’s  work  the  touch  of  the  old  master-hand 
is  still  evident.  In  my  opinion  the  genre  sub- 
ject of  the  two  little  boys  at  an  open  door  is 
one  of  the  best  things  we  have  seen  from  this 
worker.  A.  H.  Blake  is  a man  who  shines  in 
London  subjects;  he  finds  his  inspiration  in  the 
metropolis.  His  “Temple  Fountain”  is  a piece 
of  decorative  seeing  that  will  be  hard  to  beat. 
Another  man  who  “sees”  is  F.  J.  Mortimer. 
Aided  by  a cultured  and  susceptible  eye  he  sees 
hidden  beauties  everywhere.  All  his  work  is 
done  by  the  bromoil-process  and  demonstrates 
his  great  control  over  this  process  and  his  power 
of  making  it  render  with  truth  and  accuracy  the 
tones  he  sought.  Powell  Higgins  is  a man  of 
promise  and  this  year  of  a certain  amount  of 
fulfilment.  “Some  Ricks  and  Poplars”  is  an 
excellent  decorative  study,  very  delicate  in  tone, 
giving  a fine  subtle  effect  of  moonrise.  Will 
Cadbv  is  as  good  as  ever  in  his  dainty  studies  of 
little  white-clad  children.  Miss  Brenda  Johnson 
always  gets  a place  in  the  galleries  and  deserves 
it,  she  is  a worker  who  makes  no  parade  but  pro- 
duces quiet,  steady,  high-class  work.  Another 
exhibitor  whose  work  is  improving  in  its  outlook 
and  quality  is  Frank  Birch;  he  is  bound  to  come 
more  and  more  to  the  front.  His  portrait  of 
“ Ian  Robertson  ” is  a good  thing  from  a 
man  of  great  promise.  The  work  of  E.  T. 
Holding  is  known  to  my  American  friends.  He 
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is  one  of  those  who  seem  to  enlarge  both  their 
powers  of  seeing  and  recording.  Every  year 
the  decorative  aspect  of  things  seems  to  grow  on 
him  and  he  shows  greater  dignity  in  subject  and 
treatment  as  he  goes  on.  His  two  pictures 
“Homewards”  and  “Sunset”  are  atmospheric 
to  a degree  and  full  of  aerial  perspective. 
Charles  F.  Inston  is  always  to  be  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  exponents  of  English  landscape  and 
his  “Corner  of  the  Field”  is  a delightful  subject, 
typically  English,  ranking  among  the  best  he 
has  done.  Alexander  Keighley  is  another 
typical  English  exhibitor.  His  fine  work  is  al- 
ways strongly  marked  by  personal  sentiment. 
His  pictures  are  not  the  portrayal  of  a piece  of 
scenery,  not  mere  actuality,  but  the  means  by 
which  he  can  give  utterance  to  his  poetic  senti- 
ment and  aspiration.  Peter  Orr  and  R.  Lincoln 
and  Robert  Cocks  (father  and  son)  are  de- 
cidedly coming  to  the  front  very  rapidly.  They 
have  not  been  very  great  producers  up  to  now 
and  their  names  have  not  been  mentioned  very 
frequently  in  the  English  photographic  press, 
but  they  are  a power  and  will  more  and  more 
be  heard  from.  Mrs.  Barton  continues  to  do 
good  work.  She  has  been  somewhat  uncertain 
lately,  and  one  never  knew  whether  to  expect  a 
masterpiece  or  something  much  less.  “The 
Soul  of  the  Rose”  is  a fine  achievement  full  of 
poetical  feeling.  Miss  Lena  Connell  limits 
herself  to  portraits.  She  is  individual  in  treat- 
ment and  gives  the  character  of  the  sitter  con- 
vincingly. John  Moffat  has  two  splendid  pic- 
tures showing  his  rare  skill  in  the  handling  of 
figure  grouping.  Of  the  two  “A  Lesson  in 
Bromoil  Printing”  is  highly  successful.  “On 
the  Threshold,”  by  E.  H.  R.  Hillsworth;  “In 
the  Temple  of  the  Sphinx,”  by  Dr.  Evershed; 
and  “Night  on  the  Seine,”  by  Oscar  Hardee  are 
pictures  remarkable  for  their  refined  simplicity. 
Mrs.  Ambrose  Rally  has  three  fine  bromoil  prints 
of  exquisite  quality  which  demonstrate  her  great 
control  over  this  printing  medium. 

Passing  on  to  the  work  of  the  American 
amateurs  and  taking  them  in  alphabetical  order, 
I was  much  attracted  by  the  figure  studies  of 
Mrs.  Jeanne  Bennett.  This  lady  has  a remark- 
able style  of  her  own  and  her  work  reveals  to  me 
an  artist  born  and  bred.  “Maxim  Gorky”  by 
Miss  Alice  Boughton  is  a fine  rendering  of  a great 
man,  full  of  character.  The  enlargement  on 
gaslight  paper,  “Early  Morning  Mist”  by  C.  F. 
Clarke,  is  a masterly  rendering  of  a misty  scene 
in  delicate  tones  and  full  of  insight  into  decora- 
tive landscape.  This  picture  is  good  to  live 
with,  and  its  charm  continues  when  more  pre- 
tentious and  showy  works  begin  to  tire  us.  I 
was  much  struck  last  year  by  the  contributions 
of  Dwight  A.  Davis,  and  this  year  this  clever 
worker  has  even  surpassed  last  year’s  triumphs. 
He  is  represented  by  not  less  than  five  frames  and 
they  all  evince  a strong  and  poetic  feeling  for 
nature.  “In  the  Arroyo  Hills,”  a sepia  pla- 
tinum print  by  Louis  Fleckenstsin,  “ Waiting 
for  a Bite,”  by  Adam  Kraft;  and  “On  the 
Sands,”  by  William  D.  Murphey  have  also  left 


a most  favorable  impression  upon  me  this 
year. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  three  out  of  a total 
of  five  German  exhibitors  come  from  Dresden, 
viz.,  Hugo  Erfurth,  Franz  Fiedler  and  Miss 
Grete  Back.  It  must  be  most  gratifying  to  Mr. 
Erfurth,  the  distinguished  professional,  that  the 
two  last  named  have  for  some  time  worked  in 
his  studio,  Miss  Back  having  also  spent  several 
months  in  the  London  studio  of  the  writer  of 
these  notes.  If  I remember  rightly  this  is  the 
first  appearance  of  Fiedler  and  Miss  Back  at  the 
exposition  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society. 
Fiedler’s  two  gum  prints  possess  a painter-like 
quality  and  form  a bold  departure  from  con- 
ventional composition.  They  show  individual- 
ity of  thought  and  power  of  execution.  For 
strength  of  presentment  the  three  portraits  by 
Hugo  Erfurth  can  hardly  be  surpassed.  They 
excite  our  fullest  admiration  by  the  amount  of 
character  expression  and  by  the  fine  technique. 
Careful  study  also  is  deserved  by  the  four  ad- 
mirable prints  by  Grete  Back  which  are  as  sug- 
gestive as  they  are  charming.  The  tone  values 
are  of  superb  quality. 

In  the  color-section  we  find  excellent  work  by 
Ellis  Kelsey  (“Eastbourne  Pier  — Night”)  War- 
burg and  a few  others.  That  veteran  in  natural 
history  photography  Douglas  English,  and  Oliver 
G.  Pike  show  splendid  work  in  the  section  devoted 
to  scientific  and  technical  photography;  and 
Martin  Duncan,  Dr.  Thurston  Holland,  Dr. 
Atkin  Swan,  Dr.  Rodman  and  Alfred  Taylor  — 
to  mention  a few  only  — are  represented  by  in- 
teresting contributions. 

Mutilated  Proper  Names 

The  publisher  of  a book  or  periodica  1 not 
familiar  with  modern  languages,  who  neglects 
to  have  foreign  names  and  titles  properly  edited, 
lays  himself  open  to  ridicule.  It  is  pitiful  to  read 
advertisements  of  well-known  lenses,  for  instance, 
in  which  the  maker’s  name  is  disfigured  almost 
beyond  recognition,  viz.,  “Dalmyre”  for  “Dall- 
meyer,”  “ Voightlander”  for  “ Voigtlander,” 
“Stinehile”  for  “Steinheil,”  etc. 

A recent  issue  of  a contemporary  informs  us 
that  the  familiar  painting  of  Santa  Barbara,  in 
Venice,  is  by  “Vecchio,”  presumably,  Palma  il 
Vecchio  (the  elder). 

We, cannot  all  be  linguists,  but  out  of  respect 
to  their  readers,  publishers  should  have  foreign 
names  properly  verified. 

A Useful  Accessory 

Among  the  most  popular  accessories  requested 
by  winners  in  Photo-Era  prize-competitions  is 
the  portable  background  sold  by  the  Robey - 
French  Co.,  Boston.  The  editor  purchased  one 
recently  and  considers  it  indispensable  for  home- 
portraiture.  It  is  light,  compact  and  can  be 
quickly  and  easily  set  up  for  use. 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions  and  Conventions 
are  solicited  for  publication 


Granulated  Gelatine  Film 

According  to  advices  from  abroad  the  Dodge 
Granulated  Gelatine  Film  is  about  to  be  placed 
upon  the  European  market  by  a French  firm. 
It  will  prove  of  manifold  utility  beyond  the  uses 
claimed  by  its  inventor,  an  American.  The  new 
film  lends  itself  to  etching  upon  copper  and  other 
metals  and  will,  doubtless,  be  welcomed  by  proc- 
ess-workers. The  new  product  will  be  in  sev- 
eral degrees  of  granulation,  each  of  which  is 
remarkably  transparent. 

Students  at  the  Convention 

Appreciating  the  immense  benefits  to  stu- 
dents in  photography  of  the  Milwaukee  Conven- 
tion, sixty-two  students  of  the  Illinois  College  of 
Photography,  Effingham,  111.,  were  in  attend- 
ance, being  accompanied  by  Professor  David  J. 
Cook,  all  of  whom  declared  that,  in  number  and 
quality  of  pictures,  attendance  and  educational 
features,  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  events  in  the 
history  of  American  photography. 

A Chance  for  Professionals 

Participants  in  the  telephone  pictorial  con- 
test are  reminded  that  the  closing  date  has  been 
extended  to  October  15 ; also,  the  company  states 
that  it  permits  the  use  of  any  make  of  telephone 
whatsoever.  There  are  no  restrictions  in  this 
respect. 

A Fine  Advertising-Opportunity 

Walter  Fenley,  of  Portland,  Maine,  one 
of  the  successful  prize-winners,  was  not  slow  to 
distribute  among  prospective  and  desirable 
patrons  of  his  city,  copies  of  the  Boston  Journal 
which  reproduced  a picture  from  his  convention 
exhibit,  at  Boston.  This,  one  of  the  most 
effective  methods  of  increasing  business,  has  not 
yet  been  touched  upon  by  the  several  experts  in 
advertising  who  have  addressed  the  photog- 
raphers at  New  York,  Milwaukee  and  Boston. 

Catering  to  the  Amateur 

An  English  photo-finishing  firm  sets  an  ex- 
ample of  intelligent  interest  in  the  welfare  of  its 
customers  quite  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
so  long  advocated  by  Photo-Era.  With  each 
lot  of  developing  and  printing  done  by  the  firm 
is  sent  out  a detailed  statement  as  to  errors  in 
exposure,  if  any,  with  suggestions  how  the  ex- 
posures may  be  improved  on  similar  subjects  in 


the  future.  Such  a business  policy  consistently 
followed  must  inevitably  attach  customers  so 
firmly  to  the  house  that  no  inferior  service  will 
be  tolerated.  The  monetary  cost  of  such  work 
is  nothing  when  compared  to  the  profit  involved. 

Testimonial  to  J.  J.  Bausch 

Mr.  J.  J.  Bausch,  the  founder  and  president 
of  the  Bausch  & Lomb  Optical  Co.  celebrated 
his  80th  birthday  on  July  25,  and  in  commemora- 
tion of  this  event  contributed  $10,000  to  a fund 
established  by  his  son,  the  late  Henry  Bausch, 
for  the  aid  and  relief  of  such  employes  of  the 
company,  and  of  their  families,  as  may  be  in 
need.  The  company,  in  appreciation,  made 
the  day  a holiday  to  the  employes  with  pay. 

At  g.30  a.m.  a delegation  of  the  1900  employes 
waited  upon  Mr.  Bausch  at  his  home,  and  Mr. 
William  Marth,  as  spokesman,  presented  to  him 
on  their  behalf  a solid  silver  humidor,  made  by 
Gorham,  a facsimile  in  miniature  of  the  factory 
in  1865.  It  was  a -simple,  one-story  structure, 
rectangular  in  shape,  with  a gable  roof  and  two 
chimneys.  This  lent  itself  admirably  to  the 
purpose  of  reproduction.  The  roof  forms  the 
cover  of  the  humidor,  one  chimney  serves  as  a 
cigar-cutter  and  the  other  as  a lighter.  Over 
one  of  the  two  doors  is  the  sign  “Bausch  & 
Lomb  Optical  Institute,”  as  the  company,  at 
that  time,  called  itself. 

The  inside  of  the  cover  bears  a representation 
of  the  present  plant  and  the  following  inscription. 

“Presented  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Bausch 
by  the  Employes  of  the 

Bausch  & Lomb  Optical  Co. 

To  commemorate 

The  Eightieth  Anniversary  of  His  Birth, 
July  25,  iqio.” 

Mr.  Bausch  responded  feelingly,  recalling 
incidents  connected  with  the  little  old  building 
and  the  early  days  of  his  career. 

Despite  his  80  years  Mr.  Bausch  is  vigorous 
and  enjoys  good  health.  Every  morning  finds 
him  at  the  factory,  where  he  goes  from  one 
department  to  another,  inspecting  the  processes 
of  manufacture  but  always  devoting  most  time 
to  those  which  he  personally  fathered  in  the  old 
days  — the  eyeglass  and  spectacle  lenses,  read- 
ing and  magnifying  glasses.  In  the  former  he 
achieved  success  and  these  are  still  his  first  care. 

His  counsel  is  still  sought  by  his  younger 
business  associates,  and  he  is  a regular  attendant 
at  all  business-meetings  of  the  company.  Early 
and  late  he  is  to  be  found  at  the  factory,  which 
stands  as  a monument  to  his  industry  and 
energy. 
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Eminent  Workers  111 

Several  months  ago  we  learned  of  the  serious 
illness  of  Rudolf  Diihrkoop,  the  eminent  photog- 
rapher of  Berlin  and  Hamburg.  We  have  just 
received  a letter  from  him  in  which  he  states  that 
he  has  fully  recovered  his  health  and  spirits,  and 
is  now  busier  than  ever  conducting  successfully 
his  two  studios. 

At  this  writing  we  are  informed  that  the  well- 
known  pictorialist,  Mr.  Paul  Lewis  Anderson, 
is  ill  at  his  home  with  typhoid  fever.  We  sin- 
cerely hope  that  he  is  already  on  the  road  to  re- 
covery. Mr.  Anderson  has  opened  a profes- 
sional studio  in  his  native  city,  East  Orange, 
N.  J.,  and  very  properly  starts  in  by  charging 
high  prices.  Work,  such  as  he  does,  is  surely 
worth  considerably  more  than  that  of  the  average 
artist. 

The  Academy 

The  steps  leading  to  the  formation  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Photography  will  be 
watched  with  beating  hearts.  In  importance 
this  subject  bids  fair  to  exceed  anything  likely  to 
occur  for  some  time  in  matters  photographic. 
It  will  require  exceeding  tact  to  manage  this 
delicate  matter.  The  committee,  appointed  by 
chairman  George  W.  Harris  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Congress  of  Photography  at  Milwaukee,  July  13, 
to  choose  the  one  hundred  names  which  are  to  be 
presented  at  the  next  convention  of  the  P.  A. 
of  A.,  and  from  which  forty-five  will  be  selected 
by  the  convention  to  appoint  the  first  twelve 
academicians,  is  as  follows:  C.  L.  Lewis  (chair- 
man), Toledo;  Ryland  W.  Phillips,  Philadelphia; 
M.  J.  Steffens,  Chicago;  Charles  W.  Hearn, 
Boston;  Joe  Knaffl,  Knoxville;  Clarence  M. 
Hayes,  Detroit;  George  G.  Holloway,  Terre 
Haute;  M.  W.  Tyree,  Raleigh;  S.  L.  Stein, 
Milwaukee;  George  W.  Harris,  Washington. 

The  Kodak  Advertising  Competition 

This  important  prize-contest  closes  October  1. 
The  jury,  which  is  to  decide  the  merit  of  the  con- 
tributions to  this  competition,  is  made  up  of  the 
following  well-known  men:  Mr.  Robert  Froth- 
ingham,  Advertising  Manager  of  Everybody’ s 
Magazine  and  The  Butterick  Trio ; Mr.  George 
H.  Hazen,  Advertising  Director  of  Century 
Magazine-,  Mr.  Walter  R.  Hine,  Vice-President 
and  General  Manager  of  Frank  Seaman,  In- 
corporated; Mr.  F.  R.  Barrows,  Past-President 
of  the  Photographers’  Association  of  America, 
and  Mr.  George  W.  Harris,  of  Harris  & Ewing, 
President  of  the  Photographers’  Association  of 
America. 

Every  contributor  is  manifestly  assured  of  in- 
telligent, conscientious  and  honorable  considera- 
tion. 

Beautiful  Permanent  Prints 

Whoever  has  seen  well-made  carbon  prints, 
whether  portraits  or  landscapes,  cannot  fail  to 


have  admired  the  beauty  of  tone,  clearness  of 
detail  and  effect  of  relief  of  this  unrivaled  process. 
The  technical  manipulation  has  been  robbed  of 
its  terrors  by  improved  materials  and  simplified 
working-methods.  Every  lover  of  beautiful  and 
absolutely  permanent  photographs  should  send 
for  a manual  containing  a list  of  all  necessary 
materials,  also  full  and  explicit  directions,  to 
the  sole  importer  and  American  agent,  George 
Murphy,  Inc.,  57  East  Ninth  Street,  New  York 
City. 

A Successful  Institution 

The  Illinois  College  of  Photography  and  the 
Bissell  College  of  Photo-EAgraving  have  issued  a 
booklet  entitled,  “What  Our  Students  and  Their 
Employers  Say.”  It  contains  many  interesting 
letters  which  show  the  great  benefits  derived  by 
those  who  have  attended  these  colleges,  the  only 
ones  in  the  United  States  where  photography 
is  taught  in  a thoroughly  practical  manner.  To 
the  aspirant  for  success  in  photographic  fields 
we  recommend  to  send  at  once  to  Effingham, 
Illinois,  for  the  publication  of  the  Bissell  Colleges. 

The  Phillips  Studio 

Along  with  New  York  and  Chicago,  Phila- 
delphia figures  very  prominently  in  the  history 
of  photography  in  this  country.  It  has  always 
been  blessed  with  portraitists  of  the  highest  rank, 
among  whom  were  Broadbent  & Phillips,  who 
did  a most  creditable  business  during  the  wet- 
plate  days.  The  partnership  was  dissolved  in 
1881,  since  which  time  Mr.  Phillips  has  been 
running  the  studio  under  his  own  name,  H.  C. 
Phillips,  at  its  original  location,  1206  Chestnut 
Street.  Later  he  associated  with  him  his  two 
sons,  Ryland  W.  Phillips  and  Howard  M.  Phil- 
lips, and  these  three  constitute  the  Phillips 
Studio  which,  after  these  many  years  of  success- 
ful activity,  has  just  been  re-established  in  supe- 
rior quarters  at  1507  Walnut  Street. 

Mr.  Phillips,  Senior,  began  his  career  as  early 
as  1856,  making  daguerreotypes,  in  which  first 
stage  of  the  art  he  eminently  excelled.  He  opened 
his  famous  Chestnut  Street  studio  in  1869  and 
greatly  extended  his  reputation  as  a high-class 
portraitist.  Feeling,  however,  the  need  of  a 
better  location  and  improved  working-facilities, 
he  made  the  change  as  has  already  been  stated. 

Though  advanced  in  years,  Mr.  Phillips  takes 
an  active  interest  in  the  business,  making  daily 
visits  to  the  studio,  the  prestige  of  which  is  bril- 
liantly maintained  by  his  two  boys,  of  whom 
Ryland  is  distinguishing  himself — not  only  as  a 
first-rate  technician,  but  as  a lecturer  on  photo- 
graphic topics. 

Anybody  can  cut  prices , but  it  takes  brains  to 
make  a better  article. 

— Philip  D.  Armour. 
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ON  THE  GROUND-GLASS 


The  Status  of  the  Amateur 

He  walked  into  the  editor’s  office,  one  day,  to 
try  to  sell  a serial  work  on  history.  He  was  un- 
successful. Before  leaving  he  examined  the 
specimens  of  pictorial  photography  on  the  walls. 
Pointing  with  a pleased  expression  to  a superb 
wood-interior  he  asked  who  had  made  it. 
“Theodore  Eitel,  an  amateur,”  was  the  answer. 
“That’s  no  amateur;  that’s  a professional!”  he 
exclaimed  spiritedly.  He  was  informed  that 
those  terms  constitute  no  distinction  of  merit,  for 
the  amateur  could  be  as  good  a technician  or  as 
fine  an  artist  as  some  of  the  best  professionals;  or, 
indeed,  as  inferior  a workman  as  any  of  the 
numerous  third-rate  regular  practitioners.  He 
was  amazed.  He  furthermore  learned  the  differ- 
ence between  amateur  and  novice,  not  only  in 
tennis,  baseball,  yachting,  billiards,  but  in 
photography.  An  “amateur”  is  any  one  who  is 
not  a professional  in  his  particular  field  of 
activity;  a “novice”  is  a mere  beginner.  He 
was  grateful  for  this  explanation. 

Stopping  before  the  editor’s  bromide  enlarge- 
ment of  “Lugano,”  in  the  immediate  foreground 
of  which  is  the  leaning  tower  of  San  Lorenzo, 
our  visitor  viewed  it  critically  and  then  observed: 
“Amateur  work,  too,  I suppose.”  An  affirma- 
tive nod  was  the  answer.  “I  should  think  that 
he  might  have  known  enough  to  use  his  camera 
intelligently.  You  see  that  tower  is  considerably 
out  of  plumb.”  Replied  the  editor  quietlv: 
“ So  is  the  original,  like  others  in  Venice,  Bologna 
and  Pisa.  I am  the  unfortunate  maker  of  the 
picture.” 

Whether  his  astonishment  or  the  speed  of  his 
departure  was  the  greater,  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained, for  he  had  vanished  in  a twinkling. 

A Correction 

Mr.  George  G.  Rockwood’s  able  article  on 
“Only  a Photograph,”  which  was  printed  in  the 
August  Photo-Era,  appeared  previously  in  a 
regular  amateur  photographic  journal.  Notify- 
ing Mr.  Rockwood  of  our  intention  to  reprint  the 
article,  we  were  informed  by  that  veteran  photog- 
rapher that  we  might  treat  it  as  original  matter. 
We  afterwards  learned,  but  too  late,  that  Mr. 
Rockwood’s  article  had  appeared  also  in  Por- 
trait, the  house-journal  of  the  Ansco  Company. 
Inasmuch  as  the  contents  of  that  estimable  pub- 
lication is  copyrighted,  we  state  with  pleasure 
the  facts  as  they  are. 

Addresses  Wanted 

Mr.  J.  G.  Allshouse  and  Mr.  Henrv  M. 
Green  are  requested  to  send  their  addresses  to 
the  editor  of  Photo-Era.  He  has  important 
communications  for  them,  which  will  be  for- 
warded promptly. 


Seen  and  Yet  Unseen 

An  amusing  incident  is  related  of  a party  of 
camerists  which  recently  visited  Boston,  attracted 
bv  the  illustrated  article  on  the  pictorial  possi- 
bilities of  Boston,  published  in  the  August  issue. 
Among  the  monuments  of  marked  artistic  im- 
portance mention  was  made  of  the  Robert  Gould 
Shaw  memorial  on  Beacon  Street.  But  our 
camerists,  promenading  through  the  Common  on 
the  lookout  for  this  monument,  approached  it 
from  the  side  facing  the  Common.  This  face  — 
really  the  back  of  the  memorial  — consists  of  a 
large,  plain  wall  of  Knoxville  marble  and  is  in 
the  nature  of  a fountain,  severely  simple  in 
design,  and  by  no  means  an  attractive  pictorial 
subject.  With  disgust  they  turned  away,  ex- 
pressing doubt  regarding  the. taste  of  some  peo- 
ple. They  entirely  forgot  that  the  monument 
was  referred  to  as  facing  the  State  House,  that 
being  the  monument  proper.  It  consists  of  a 
high  relief,  in  bronze,  representing  Colonel  Shaw 
on  horseback  riding  by  the  side  of  his  colored 
troops. 

It  is  said  that  thousands  of  visitors  to  Boston, 
viewing  the  Common  side  of  this  superb  monu- 
ment to  the  genius  of  the  sculptor,  Augustus  St. 
Gaudens,  are  disappointed,  and  do  not  realize 
what  may  be  seen  on  the  Beacon  Street  side  of  the 
monument.  It  has  been  suggested  that  for  the 
benefit  of  the  uninitiated  a tablet  or  sign  be  placed 
near  the  monument  on  the  Common  side,  inviting 
visitors  to  ascend  the  steps  and  behold  the  more 
important  side  of  the  memorial. 

Pretty  Faces 

Does  any  one  remember  when  pictures  of 
pretty  women  were  more  in  evidence  than  at  the 
present  time  ? With  and  without  excuse  they 
appear  in  periodicals  of  every  description,  even 
in  trade  journals  devoted  to  hardware  and  drug- 
gists’ supplies,  the  evident  aim  being  to  invite 
attention  where  other  means  may  fail. 

Everybody  admires  a beautiful  woman.  This 
privilege  is  accorded  to  every  married  man  and 
the  henpecked  husband  ventures  to  look  when 
he  thinks  it  safe. 

This  weakness  of  human  nature  is  success- 
fully exploited  by  the  Michigan  Photo-Shutter 
Company,  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  It  issues, 
regularly,  a monthly  calendar  embellished  with 
an  excellent  photograph  of  a very  pretty  woman. 
No  two  illustrations  are  alike.  We  are  sure  that 
the  firm  will  send  one  gratis  to  any  reader  of 
Photo-Era.  An  inquiry  will  elicit  the  price 
of  the  entire  set,  although,  we  think,  a reasonable 
request  will  be  treated  without  a desire  for  com- 
pensation. It,  certainly,  is  worth  the  trouble; 
for  the  opportunity  to  obtain  such  charming 
pictures  does  not  come  every  day. 
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WITH  THE  TRADE 


Ralph  Harris  & Co.,  New  York  Office  . 

Owing  to  lateness  in  receiving  the  notice  of  the 
opening  of  a New  York  Office  by  Ralph  Harris 
& Co.,  26  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  it  was  im- 
possible to  give  anything  but  a short  notice  in  the 
previous  issue  of  Photo-Era.  This  well-known 
house  is  constantly  increasing  its  trade  through- 
out the  country,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to 
open  this  New  York  Branch  to  handle  the  busi- 
ness of  patrons  who  can  reach  New  York  more 
easily  than  Boston.  Wellington  Plates,  Papers 
and  Films,  also  Euryplan  Lenses,  are  carried 
in  stock  in  the  New  York  Office,  which  is  located 
at  108  Fulton  Street;  and  Mr.  E.  F.  Keller,  who 
is  in  charge,  is  always  ready  to  supply  to  all 
interested  any  information  in  regard  to  these 
products. 

Increased  Business  in  Goerz  Lenses 

The  C.  P.  Goerz  American  Optical  Co.  re- 
ports a very  satisfactory  sale  of  its  high-grade 
anastigmats  and  cameras.  The  volume  of  busi- 
ness done  this  summer  far  exceeds  that  of  the 
same  period  in  the  past  few  years  and  the  com- 
pany looks  forward  to  a correspondingly  heavy 
demand  for  its  goods  during  the  coming  fall  and 
winter  months. 

Notwithstanding  the  increased  volume  of  busi- 
ness the  firm  has  arranged  that  all  of  its  em- 
ployees receive  the  customary  vacation  with  full 
pay,  because  the  management  feels  that  all  the 
employees,  the  clerical  as  well  as  the  factory  staff, 
all  who  have  helped  to  a successful  result,  should 
have  a chance  for  enjoyment  and  recreation. 

What  Shall  He  Be  Called  ? 

Encouraged  by  the  suggestion  of  the  terms 
“photo-finisher”  and  “photo-finishing,”  which 
seem  to  have  found  a permanent  home  in  photo- 
graphic nomenclature,  the  editor  thinks  that 
there  is  room  for  still  another  expression  — one 
that  shall  designate  those  who  merely  make  the 
exposure  and  leave  the  rest  for  'others  to  do. 
Such  camera-users  certainly  do  not  merit  the 
designation  of  amateurs  or  practitioners,  which 
implies  the  practice  of  photography  including  al  1 
operations  such  as  developing,  printing,  enlarg- 
ing, etc.  Perhaps  the  term  “ Kodaker”  — used- 
by  the  authors  of  the  familiar  phrase  “You  press 
the  button,  we  do  the  rest”  — is  as  significant  as 
can  be  originated.  The  editor  solicits  expres- 
sions of  opinion  on  this  interesting  topic. 

A Sepia  Spotting-Pencil 

For  some  time  there  has  been  a demand 
among  professional  photographers  for  a sepia 
spotting-pencil,  and  heretofore  there  has  been 


nothing  on  the  market  which  would  supply  this 
want.  The  Century  Camera  Co.  has  just  in- 
troduced the  Century  Sepia  Spotting-Pencil, 
which  is  exactly  what  has  been  required  for 
working  out  defects  in  sepia  prints.  These 
pencils  may  be  obtained  from  Eastman  Kodak 
dealers  al  10  cents  each,  or  $1.20  per  dozen. 

Catalog  of  Cooke  Anastigmats 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  latest 
catalog  of  Cooke  lenses  issued  by  the  Taylor  - 
Hobson  Company,  1135  Broadway,  New  York 
City.  The  pamphlet  lists  and  describes  fully  the 
popular  types  of  these  famous  lenses  which  are 
eminently  suitable  for  every  possible  photo- 
graphic requirement.  The  catalog  includes  also 
extension  lenses  which,  adjusted  to  the  Cooke 
Anastigmats,  give  the  user  a larger  image  of  dis- 
tant objects,  as  shown  by  illustrations  in  the 
catalog;  also,  the  new  Cooke  Primoplane  lenses, 
Series  Vila,  full  aperture  F/6.5,  for  extreme 
wide-angle  work  of  all  kinds.  The  Cooke 
lenses  are  also  listed  fitted  with  the  well-known 
and  favorite  shutters  — Koilos,  Optimo,  and 
Compound.  Photo-engravers  and  three-color 
workers  will  find  the  Cooke  Process  lenses  ad- 
mirably suited  to  their  needs. 

The  attention  of  our  readers  is  called  to  the 
advertisement  of  the  new  Cooke-Telar  Lens. 
The  introduction  of  this  form  of  telephoto-lens 
is  a distinct  triumph  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
many  successes  already  won  by  Cooke  lenses 
throughout  the  world.  The  Cooke-Telar  differs 
from  other  objectives  intended  for  distance- 
photography  by  requiring  only  the  normal 
bellows-extension,  while  it  gives  an  image  double 
the  usual  size.  It  is  extraordinarily  light,  and 
compact,  and,  owing  to  its  great  speed,  is  capable 
of  making  snap-shots.  Within  the  limits  of  its 
magnification,  it  thus  does  away  with  all  the 
drawbacks  due  to  the  inherent  defects  of  tele- 
photo-attachments. 

Fifty  Years  in  Business 

The  editorial  staff  of  Photo-Era  was  invited 
to  attend  the  fiftieth  anniversary  celebration  of 
the  Marks  and  Fuller  (photographic  supplies) 
business,  September  1,  2 and  3,  at  No.  28  State 
Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  As  these  dates  con- 
flicted with  important  editorial  duties,  Photo- 
Era  was  not  represented  at  this  festive  occasion , 
but  it  learned  that  the  affair  passed  off  most 
pleasantly.  The  firm  has  won  for  itself  during 
these  many  years  a profound  and  practical 
appreciation  of  its  sterling  business-methods, 
which  was  shown  by  the  attendance,  on  each  of 
the  three  days,  of  many  of  the  best-known 
citizens  of  Rochester. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 

Boohs  reviewed  in  this  magazine,  or  any 
others  our  readers  may  desire,  will  he  fur- 
nished by  us  at  the  lowest  market-prices. 


The  Photographic  Annuai.,  igio-u.  In- 
corporating the  Figures,  Facts  and  Formulas 
of  Photography.  Edited  by  E.  J.  Wall, 
F.  R.  P.  S.  Sixth  Edition.  Largely  rewritten 
and  revised  to  June,  1910.  287  pages.  Paper- 
covers,  '50  cents,  postage  8 cents;  Cloth-bound, 
Sr. 00,  postage  10  cents.  New  York:  Tennant 
& Ward. 

Mr.  Wall  has  produced  an  unusually  good 
volume  this  year  by  excising  many  of  the  less 
useful  formulae  published  last  year  in  order  to 
make  room  for  a complete  summary  of  the  Auto- 
chrorr.e  process,  as  well  as  several  other  screen- 
plate  processes  now  on  the  foreign  markets.  An 
article  on  stereoscopic  work  and  one  on  develop- 
ment follow.  The  latter  includes  a thorough 
review  of  tank  methods  and  the  latest  researches 
of  Alfred  Watkins  in  thermo-development.  The 
Figures,  Facts,  and  Formulae  section  is  arranged 
in  departments,  so  that  a worker  may  turn  readily 
to  the  precise  department  of  photography  in 
which  he  requires  information  and  find  the  data 
collected.  Reference  is  made  to  previous  vol- 
umes for  the  omitted  formulae,  so  that  the  worker 
fortunate  enough  to  possess  a file  may  not  be 
handicapped  by  the  present  revision. 

The  volume  lacks  an  index,  but  a glossary  of 
terms  partly  supplies  this  want,  and  one  need  not 
suffer  for  lack  of  it  when  it  is  recalled  that  the 
dry-plate  worker  would  hardly  be  looking  up  wet 
collodion,  for  example.  One  excellent  feature 
of  the  book  is  the  precision  of  the  information. 
For  example,  in  the  section  on  gum-bichromate, 
exact  quantities  of  the  different  pigments  neces- 
sary to  produce  all  the  most  suitable  colors  are 
given.  Altogether,  this  Annual  is  one  which 
the  editor  can  heartily  recommend  to  amateur 
and  professional  alike  as  a handy  and  reliable 
reference-book. 

Houseboating  on  a Colonial  Waterway. 
By  Frank  and  Cortelle  Hutchins.  Size  51/2 
x 8.  Two  hundred  and  ninety-three  pages. 
Illustrated  with  many  photographs  by  the 
authors.  Price,  cloth,  $2.50.  Boston:  L.  C. 
Page  and  Company. 

Houseboating  has  always  seemed  to  the  editor 
a most  delightful  way  to  spend  a vacation,  and 
when  he  read  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hutchins’  charming 
narrative  of  their  three-months’  trip  up  the  his- 
toric James,  he  felt  more  strongly  than  ever  how 
attractive  such  a trip  must  be  to  a photographer. 
The  authors  lost  no  opportunity  to  record  not 
only  the  picturesque  bits  along  the  river,  but  also 
the  many  interesting  mansions  of  old  colonial 
days.  The  photographs  of  interiors,  of  old  plate, 
and  of  old  portraits  illustrate  very  aptly  the  life 
of  that  bygone  time,  and  with  the  text,  which 
recalls  history  through  the  mist  of  romance, 


make  it  possible  to  enter  into  the  colonial  atmos- 
phere. 

The  Hutchinses  made  their  voyage  without 
any  of  the  disadvantages  of  having  to  look  out 
for  the  best  hotel,  and  were  free  to  stay  in  one 
place  until  they  had  exhausted  its  interest. 
Their  account  of  the  old  families  and  the  old 
houses  may  well  serve  as  a guide-book  to  any 
one  who  wishes  to  visit  such  famous  old  places 
as  Westover,  the  mansion  of  Colonel  Byrd, 
Weyanoke,  Fleur  de  Hundred,  Berkeley,  and 
Shirley.  With  so  good  an  account  before  him, 
we  hope  some  other  equally  good  picture-maker 
and  equally  interesting  writer  may  be  inspired 
to  voyage  in  a houseboat  along  others  of  our 
inland  water-ways  and  produce  more  such  praise- 
worth)'  books  as  that  of  the  Hutchinses. 

Wild  Flowers  East  of  the  Rockies.  By 
Chester  A.  Reed,  B.S.  320  Flowers  in  Color 
painted  by  the  author.  427  pp.  Price,  cloth, 
$2.50.  Worcester,  Mass.:  Charles  K.  Reed, 
1910. 

Among  the  numerous  flower-books  published, 
Mr.  Reed’s  latest  achievement  stands  out  con- 
-spicuously.  This  new  and  handy  volume  on  wild 
flowers  is  the  result  of  intelligent,  painstaking 
and  conscientious  effort  of  the  gifted  student  and 
ardent  naturalist  actuated  by  a desire  to  benefit 
lovers  of  nature,  by  placing  at  their  disposal  a 
guide  to  flower-study  at  once  clear  and  compre- 
hensive, if  not  actually  indispensable.  He  has 
been  signally  successful.  The  main  feature  is 
its  colored  plates,  which  are  faithful  reproduc- 
tions from  originals  painted  directly  from  nature, 
and  it  is  generally  conceded  that  such  pictures 
are  worth  pages  of  text  as  a means  of  quick  and 
sure  identification.  They  furnish  an  open  key 
to  knowledge.  Every  other  page  is  devoted  to 
one  colored  plate  of  one  flower,  in  many  cases  of 
two  flowers,  the  page  opposite  containing  a full 
and  clear  description,  with  no  attempt  at  scienti- 
fic analysis.  There  is  also  a glossary  of  botanical 
terms;  chapters  devoted  to  the  structure  of 
flowers;  methods  of  reproduction  of  plants; 
specialized  flowers,  and  key  to  flowers  by  color. 
Nature-lovers,  also  budding  botanists,  will  find 
this  volume  a delightful  companion  in  their  walks 
through  wood  and  field. 

Photographing  in  Old  England.  By  W.  I. 
Lincoln  Adams.  Illustrations  from  original 
photographs  by  the  author  and  others. 
Quarto,  cloth,  $2.50.  New  York:  The  Baker 
& Taylor  Company. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  travel-book 
penned  by  a recognized  authority,  after  elaborate 
preparation,  takes  precedence  over  hastily- 
written  sketches  by  a tourist.  Yet  the  latter 
often  possess  a spontaneity  and  freedom  of  ex- 
pression that  exert  a singular  appeal.  This 
is  eminently  true  of  Mr.  Adams’s  series  of  letters, 
written  originally  for  the  photographic  periodical , 
of  which  he  is  editor,  and  now  issued  in  book- 
form.  The  author  modestly  disclaims  any  pre- 
tensions to  literary  capacity  or  to  unusual  photo- 
graphic knowledge,  so  that  one  is  all  the  more 
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gratified  upon  acquaintance  with  the  subject- 
matter  and  the  accompanying  illustrations. 
The  seventy-five  half-tone  plates  portray  admir- 
ably typical  scenes  in  Old  England,  Scotland 
and  Wales,  those  of  the  famous  cathedrals,  in 
particular,  being  wellnigh  perfect,  technically. 
Some  of  the  landscapes  are  exceptionally  beauti- 
ful in  subject  and  treatment. 

To  camerists  who  have  not  tasted  the  joys 
of  foreign  travel,  this  volume,  by  a lover  of 
nature  and  a capable  photographer,  will  prove 
a powerful  incentive  to  visit  a country  which 
teems  with  camera-subjects  of  the  most  exalted 
kind,  and  where  the  tourist  will  experience  none' 
of  the  discomforts  and  difficulties  frequently 
experienced  on  the  continent: 

Die  Spiegel-Reflex-Kamera.  Ihr  Wesen 
und  ihre  Konstruction.  Von  Anton  Mayer. 
Mit  48  Abbildungen.  Preis,  Mark  2.40  (60 
cents).  Halle,  a.  S. : Wilhelm  Knapp,  1910. 
This,  the  latest  addition  to  Knapp’s  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Photography,  is  an  admirable  treatise 
on  the  latest  types  of  the  reflecting-camera. 
Without  reserve  the  author  describes  the  different 
makes  of  all  countries,  America  as  well  as  Eu- 
rope. He  offers  valuable  suggestions  as  to  the 
choice  of  cameras,  their  adaptability  to  various 


uses  and  practical  application,  and  frankly  points 
out  wherein  one  type  excels  another. 

The  subject  is  most  ably  handled,  and  every 
one  interested  in  reflecting-cameras,  even  with- 
out a knowledge  of  German,  will  find  this  little 
work  extremely  instructive  and  trustworthy. 

Voigtlander  and  Son  at  Chicago 

We  are  authorized  to  announce  that  the  Voigt- 
lander & Sohn  Optical  Works  have  established 
a new  branch  office  at  617-631  West  Jackson 
Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.,  where  will  be  carried  a 
complete  line  of  the  firm’s  photographic  lenses, 
cameras,  binoculars,  telescopes,  microscopes, 
etc.,  and  where  all  kinds  of  fitting  and  repairs 
will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

This  new  establishment  will,  like  the  firm’s 
New  York  house,  be  controlled  by  the  home 
office  of  Braunschweig  (Brunswick),  Germany, 
and  conducted  in  the  prompt  and  businesslike 
manner  so  well  known  among  the  trade.  Thjp 
Chicago  office  will  enable  the  firm  to  fill  orders 
from  the  Central  and  Western  States,  including 
Ohio,  in  a shorter  time  than  heretofore.  All 
Central  and  Western  patrons  are  requested  to 
communicate  with  the  Chicago  house. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITIONS 

Information  for  publication  under  this  heading  is  solicited 


Society  or  T itle 

Date 

Entries  Close 

Particulars  of 

J apanese-English 

May  5 

Earl’s  Court,  London 

indef. 

The  London  Salon  of  Photography 

Sept.  2 

Fine  Arts  Society’s  Galleries, 

to 

London 

Oct.  7 

Exhibition  of  Photography 

Nov.  1,  1910 

Albright  Art  Gallery 

to 

Buffalo,  U.  S.  A. 

Dec.  5,  1910 

Seventh  American  Photographic  Salon 

Nov.  1,  1910 

Oct.  1 

C.  C.  Taylor,  Sec’y  . 

19 10- 19 1 1 

to 

Toledo,  Ohio 

June  1,  19 1 1 

International  Photographic  Exhibition 

March  1 

Dec.  t,  1910 

Dr.  A.  Prochoroff 

Moscow,  Russia 

to 

Secretary 

May  1,  19 1 1 

Moscow,  Russia 

Round  Robin  Guild  Pictures  for  1909 

Camera  Club  of  New  York 

Sept.  1 

G.  Clinton  Bell 

to 

12 1 W.  68th  Street 

Oct.  1,  1910 

New  York  City 

Chicago  Camera  Club 

Nov.  1 

Geo.  C.  Elmberger 

to 

26  Cross  Street 

Dec.  r,  1910 

Chicago,  111. 

Grand  Rapids  Camera  Club 

Dec.  1,  1910 

E.  S.  Gage,  President 

to 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Jan.  1,  1911 
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The  Cadbys:  An  Appreciation 

A.  H.  BLAKE,  M.A. 


THE  title  of  this  article  indicates 
something  about  the  subjects  of  it; 
a title  generally  runs  in  the  name 
of  one  individual  whose  work  is  therein 
described  and  its  excellences  pointed  out, 
but  the  coupling  of  the  two  names,  here, 
indicates  the  fact  that  one  hardly  ever 
speaks,  over  here,  of  the  work  of  Will 
Cadby  or  that  of  Mrs.  Cadby  ; for  since 
their  pictures,  their  interests  and  their  aims 
have  so  much,  if  not  everything,  in  com- 
mon, we  speak  of  them  as  The  Cadbys. 

The  Cadbys  occupy  a unique  position. 
They  do  a kind  of  work  in  which  they 
have  no  rivals  and  which  is  marked  by  a 
very  strong  individuality.  Let  me  indi- 
cate some  phases  of  work  with  which  their 
names  are  conspicuously  associated. 

It  falls  naturally  into  four  main  divi- 
sions: Mrs.  Cadby’s  delicate  decorative 
studies  of  flowers,  together  with  a render- 
ing of  domestic  animals  in  which  no  one 
can  approach  her;  and  Will  Cadby’s  por- 
traits of  children,  nearly  all  in  a high  key 
— white  work  from  his  white  room  — as 
well  as  a series  of  snow-renderings  such 
as  we  should  expect  from  the  author  of  the 
delicate  white  portraits. 

Take,  first  of  all,  the  decorative  studies 
of  flowers  and  grasses  which  seem  to  owe 
their  origin  to  Mrs.  Cadby’s  own  dainty 
appreciation  of  natural  beauty  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a study  of  Japanese  art.  These 
she  used  to  produce  in  fair  abundance, 
but  of  recent  years  she  has  apparently 
been  reaping  in  other  fields.  In  response 


to  frequent  invitations  from  the  late 
Horsley  Hinton,  she  has  told  the  readers 
of  the  Amateur  Photographer  how  she  set 
about  this  kind  of  work.  It  is  worth 
describing  for  the  benefit  of  the  American 
reader.  First  of  all  she  seeks  for  as  per- 
fect and  typical  a specimen  as  can  be 
found  of  the  flower,  grass,  spray  (or  what- 
ever it  is)  which  she  desires  to  treat 
decoratively.  The  nature  and  method  of 
growth  is  always  kept  in  mind,  its  typical 
likes  and  ways,  so  that  at  any  rate  the 
specimen  selected  should  not  only  be 
decorative  but  illustrative  (though  this  is 
only  a secondary  consideration)  of  the 
growth  of  the  plant.  But  any  specimen 
that  can  be  found  for  the  purpose  will 
admit  of  some  measure  of  improvement, 
so  we  must  imagine  Mrs.  Cadby  (as  she 
herself  bids  us)  with  the  specimen  before 
her  surveying  it  with  an  eye  to  “the 
elimination  of  the  unessential.”  This 
sounding  phrase  is  a useful  one  in  con- 
nection with  the  Cadbys,  for  it  will  be 
found  the  secret  of  a good  deal  of  the  suc- 
cess which  they  have  attained  that  they 
are  all  for  simplification  and  the  avoidance 
of  the  flamboyant  profusion  of  detail  that 
the  lens  is  so  apt  to  give  — true,  as  has 
been  said,  in  fact,  but  false  in  art.  The 
scissors  now  come  into  play,  and  the  main 
idea  being  kept  in  mind,  all  that  mars  it, 
in  so  far  as  can  be  done  without  inter- 
fering with  the  plant’s  truth  of  growth,  is 
removed.  It  is  surprising  what  grace, 
beauty  and  interest  Mrs.  Cadby  can  get 
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in  this  way  out  of  one  single  spray  of 
bloom  or  leafage  from  the  hedgerow  or 
the  garden  border.  She  shows  the  same 
decorative  sense  in  her  pictures  of  the 
spider’s  web  glorified  by  the  winter  rime. 

Mrs.  Cadby  has  given  attention  with 
much  success  to  the  photographing  of 
domestic  animals.  “The  cat  that  walked 
by  himself”  will  not  easily  be  forgotten, 
or  those  other  dainty  studies  of  pets  which 
she  has  from  time  to  time  produced. 
There  is  a good  deal  of  originality  about 
her  animal-studies.  They  aim  at  show- 
ing the  essential  characteristics  of  the 
creature  figured.  There  is  one  which  I 
remember  that  she  did  years  ago  and 
which,  so  far  as  I know,  has  never  been 
reproduced.  Perhaps  it  is  too  slight  for 
the  purpose,  but  it  gives  a delightful  im- 
pression of  animal  expression  and  feeling. 
A dog,  evidently  the  domestic  pet,  has 
been  sleeping  upon  a seed-bed  full  of  its 
first  tender  green  shoots,  and  they  are 
hopelessly  crushed  and  broken.  He  has 
been  caught  “in  flagrante  delicto.”  The 
mistress  has  arrived  on  the  scene  and  there 
is  trouble.  The  mistress’s  grave  admoni- 
tion with  uplifted  finger,  the  dog’s  shame- 


faced (and  sheepish,  one  was  going  to  say, 
only  it  sounds  like  a joke)  expression  are 
excellently  given.  The  dog  has  a con- 
science and  loves  the  mistress,  so  that  no 
dog-whip  is  needed.  The  serious  word 
and  the  uplifted  finger  suffice.  I mention 
this  to  show  Mrs.  Cadby’s  feeling  towards 
animals  and  her  understanding  of  them. 
It  is  surely  this  sympathy  between  human 
beings  and  the  beasties  that  lays  the  best 
foundation  for  successful  animal-work. 
I am  glad  the  readers  of  the  Photo-Era 
are  to  have  reproduced  some  of  the  charm- 
ing examples  of  both  these  sides  of  Mrs. 
Cadby’s  work  which  I am  sending  over 
with  this  article.  They  will  greatly  help 
to  enable  my  readers  to  appreciate  her 
decorative  skill  and  her  good  animal-work. 

I believe  that  though  Mrs.  Cadby’s 
acquaintance  with  photography  is  more 
recent,  Will  Cadby  admits  having  prac- 
tised it  for  a considerable  number  of  years, 
as  far  back  perhaps  as  the  first  Salon;  but 
their  joint  professional  work,  the  por- 
traiture of  children,  is  not  of  very  long 
standing,  perhaps  not  more  than  seven  or 
eight  years.  No  one  who  has  seen  the 
child-portraits  of  Will  Cadby  can  doubt 
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either  his  ability  or  his  fitness  for  the  par- 
ticular work  of  which  he  has  made  a 
specialty.  I heard  a successful  profes- 
sional child-photographer  (the  most  suc- 
cessful of  purely  professional  workers) 
say  once,  “It  needs  the  childlike  heart  to 
do  children;  you  must  really  love  and 
understand  them  if  they  are  to  be  their 
natural  selves  with  you.  It  is  no  good  to 
pretend  to  play  or  pretend  to  care  — they 
find  you  out  at  once.”  Now  this,  it 
would  seem,  is  half  the  reason  of  the  suc- 


cess of  the  Cadbys;  they  love  and  they 
understand  children.  They  themselves 
love  the  simple  life  and  the  childlike  heart 
and  the  simple  ways  and  pleasures  of 
children,  and  the  children  know  it. 

It  will  at  once  be  noticed  by  those  who 
see  a series  of  the  Cadby  child-photo- 
graphs that  they  are  all  in  a very  high  key. 
This  is  one  of  the  Cadby  specialties. 
They  have  a white  room,  they  prefer  white 
clothes  for  their  sitters,  the  furniture  is 
white,  and  so  when  brains  and  skill  have 
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been  added,  we  get  those  delightfully 
dainty  and  ethereal  little  pictures  which 
delight  us  all  over  here.  Perhaps  any 
one  might  think  on  seeing  a child-portrait 
by  Cadby  that  it  was  a special  and  high- 
keyed  subject  got  up  for  exhibition,  some 
one  print  selected  from  half  a hundred  not 
up  to  exhibition  standard;  whereas  the 
opposite  is  the  case,  and  the  work  we  get 
for  exhibition  and  reproduction  is  just  the 
ordinary  output  of  the  studio.  He  is  a 
martinet  with  himself  and  nothing  is  good 
enough  either  for  his  sitters  or  for  the  ex- 
hibitions that  is  not  as  good  as  he  can 
make  it.  The  Cadby  standard  has  to  be 
maintained. 

The  easy  poses,  the  happy  unconscious- 
ness of  the  camera,  the  feeling  of  home 
and  occupation,  of  happiness  and  play,  are 
the  characteristics  of  the  Cadby  portrait. 

It  is  a well-known  fact  that  the  Cadbys 
spend  a portion  of  every  year  on  the  upper 
slopes  of  the  Swiss  mountains.  It  might 
be  thought  that  here  the  white  room,  the 
whiteclad  child,  the  white  furniture,  in 
short,  the  studies  in  white,  would  have 
reluctantly  to  be  foregone  till  the  return 
home.  Now  this  is  just  what  does  not 
happen.  Look  at  his  snow-work  and  you 
will  realize  that  it  is  but  the  white  room 
transferred  to  the  open  air.  The  same 
problems  are  there  to  be  faced,  the  same 
high-keyed  schemes  to  be  essayed;  and  in 
the  main,  allowing  for  differences  of  sub- 
ject, the  same  kind  of  work  is  turned  out, 
so  that  there  is  really  a harmony  of  output 
all  the  year  round  whether  it  be  in  Kent 
or  amidst  the  snows. 

In  looking  at  snow-pictures  by  Cadby 
one  should  bear  in  mind  that  they  are 
intended  as  impressions  of  snow-land- 
scapes seen  at  a great  distance  and  not  as 
minute  renderings  of  snow -detail  just 
under  the  eye.  They  are  mainly  taken 
with  the  help  of  a telephoto  lens  at  a dis- 
tance of  anywhere  between  one-half  a 
mile  and  five  miles.  Detail  in  snow  is  not 
to  be  seen  or  expected  at  such  a distance, 
and  w-e  are  given  the  impression  of  a farm 
house  or  railing  or  a building  peeping 
over  a snow  ridge  as  seen  from  a long 
distance.  This  fact  nullifies  the  joke 
w-hich  is  often  heard  about  some  of  the 
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“ The  full  streams  feed  on  flower  of  rushes, 

Ripe  grasses  trammel  a traveling  foot, 

The  faint  fresh  flame  of  the  young  year  flushes 
From  leaf  to  flower  and  flower  to  fruit.” 

— Swinburne. 
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Cadby  snow-scenes,  that  next  year  he 
need  not  trouble  to  print  at  all,  he  need 
only  fix  a piece  of  unexposed  bromide, 
because  the  accidental  presence  of  a bunch 
of  reeds  or  a bit  of  a railing  will  not  be 
required  when  simplification  has  reached 
its  consummation.  Bear  in  mind  the 
white  figure  in  the  white  room  and  you 
will  understand  the  work  of  the  man  who 
seeks  impressions  in  the  same  manner 
amidst  the  Alpine  snows. 

From  what  I have  been  able  to  say  here 
about  the  work  of  the  Cadbys,  I think  it 
will  be  clear  to  any  one  that  it  is  char- 
acterized by  two  main  features,  simplifica- 
tion and  decoration.  These  two  words 
and  the  ideas  they  connote  are  always 
needed  in  photographic  work,  so  that  if 
the  Cadbys  did  nothing  else  for  the  good 
of  photography  (and  their  services  are 
manifold)  they  would  deserve  well  of  us 
for  constantly  showing  in  their  work  ex- 
amples of  the  usefulness  and  extreme 
necessity  of  these  two  great  principles  in 
pictorial  expression. 

One  of  the  most  charming  points  about 
the  Cadbys  I have  reserved  for  the  last. 
After  we  have  spoken  of  Mrs.  Cadby’s 
decorative  sense,  of  her  love  for  and  skill 
with  animals,  of  Cadby’s  dreams  of  white 
and  grey  tones,  at  home  and  abroad,  there 
remains  this  which  strongly  impresses 
itself  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  see 
them,  that  they  are  of  those  happy  people 


whose  lives  are  all  of  a piece.  They  are 
lovers  of  pictures,  of  poetry,  of  country 
life  and  work,  of  the  beautiful  in  house 
and  home,  and  also,  as  we  know  well, 
lovers  of  the  camera  and  of  what  they  can 
make  the  camera  do.  Now,  they  do  not 
forego  the  poetry,  the  love  of  beauty,  the 
love  of  the  subtle  charms  in  house  and 
country-side.  When  going  into  the  stu- 
dio to  their  work  they  take  all  this  rich 
endowment  and  living  interest  with  them. 
The  work  of  their  camera  and  the  aesthetic 
pleasures  of  life  and  culture  are  one  with 
them.  Portraits,  articles,  landscapes, 
snow  pictures  are  but  the  expression  of  the 
thoughtful  and  beauty-loving  life  within. 
“ Blessed  is  he,”  says  an  old  writer,  “ who 
has  found  his  work  — let  him  ask  no  other 
blessedness.”  To  us  the  Cadbys  seem 
to  have  found  theirs,  and  their  life  and 
their  work  are  one. 

You  may  think  that  Mantegna’s  men 
and  Francesca’s  women  are  ugly,  be- 
cause they  are  not  sweet-faced  like  the 
saints  of  Perugino  ; but  consider  what 
superb  force  and  truth  they  have,  and 
how  nobly  they  represent  their  clime  and 
time  and  race  ! They  are  wonderful 
revelations  of  character  — epitomes  of 
the  best  in  the  Italian  people.  There 
is  little  in  nature  that  is  ugly  when  seen 
in  its  proper  environment.  — Van  Dyke. 
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EVERY  photographer,  be  he  the 
rankest  of  amateurs,  or  of  that 
class  which  art  has  led  to  heights 
sublime,  could  tell  of  his  experiences  along 
the  road  to  the  present  time,  and  much  of 
it  would  be  more  or  less  interesting  to  those 
whose  interest  in  picture-making  is  at  all 
worth  while.  Likewise  the  huntsman  who 
each  season  journeys  afield  in  quest  of  the 
fleet  of  foot  or  of  wing  is  ever  ready  to  bum 
the  midnight  oil  listening  to  the  experiences 
of  others  whose  campaigns  have  taken  thenf 
to  other  fields  than  his.  Not  every  pho- 
tographer would  find  ideal  life  under  a 
tent  or  in  an  improvised  shack  far  re- 
moved from  civilization,  and  on  the  other 
hand  scarcely  every  nimrod  would  be  able 
to  press  the  button,  to  say  nothing  of  doing 
the  rest.  Thus  it  is  that  many  who  can- 
not combine  both  factors  may  be  losing 
more  of  real  life  than  they  might  ordi- 
narily imagine. 

In  speaking  of  the  huntsman,  a rather 
broad  term  is  here  employed,  since  it  is  not 
to  be  understood  that  reference  is  made  to 
the  one  who  invades  the  home  of  wild 
beasts  or  birds  and  wantonly  slays  until  the 
thirst  for  gore  has  been  satisfied,  but  in- 
stead that  class  who  carry  the  gun  with 
them  incidentally  for  protection,  but  more 
particularly  as  a companion.  I have  often 
wondered*  how  it  is  that  the  love  of  this 
implement  of  warfare  has  taken  such  a 
deep  hold  upon  a large  portion  of  human- 
ity, but  many  of  us  have  come  honestly  by 
this  heritage.  Speaking  for  myself,  I 
clearly  recall  the  proud  ownership  of  my 
first  gun,  if  you  could  call  it  such.  That 
old  fowling-piece  would  surely  be  a huge 
joke  now.  If  ever  the  law  of  evolution 
spelled  out  improvement,  it  has  certainly 
been  demonstrated  in  the  comparison  of 
the  firearms  of  then  and  now. 

When  I was  about  the  age  of  nine  or  ten, 
my  father,  after  being  coaxed  into  sub- 
mission, bought  from  a neighbor  one  of 
those  old  Civil  War  muskets  of  the  iron 
ramrod  variety.  This  curiosity  should 


have  carried  with  its  purchase  a guarantee 
to  kill  at  both  ends.  My  brother  and  I 
were  kept  more  than  busy  digging  out 
powder  from  each  other’s  arms  and  faces; 
besides,  a black  and  blue  shoulder  was 
always  evidence  that  the  Long  Tom  had 
not  been  underloaded,  and  of  course  we 
were  having  the  time  of  our  lives.  In 
those  days  the  country  around  us  was 
mostly  woods,  with  now  and  then  a log 
house  surrounded  by  choppings  offering 
inducements  to  even  a wild  Cherokee 
Indian.  With  that  old  musket,  and  the 
company  of  a short-haired  mongrel  dog, 
could  you  blame  us  for  satisfying  the  long- 
ings of  an  intense  desire  to  hunt?  But  as 
the  years  rolled  on,  improvements  kept 
pace,  and  by  exchanging  dogs  and  guns 
along  the  route,  do  you  wonder  that  we 
crowded  in  all  the  enjoyment  that  such  a 
setting  might  afford  ? The  camera  or  ko- 
dak in  those  days  was  as  yet  a dream,  but 
by  traveling  fifteen  miles  it  was  possible 
to  obtain  the  old-fashion  tintypes.  Time 
went  on,  and  in  1895  my  brother  and  I had 
drifted  apart.  It  was  during  this  year 
that  I owned  my  first  camera,  a $5  affair, 
by  the  way,  and  it  can  safely  be  said  here 
that  every  atom  of  enthusiasm  I possessed 
was  thrown  into  the  first  dozen  exposures. 
I might  say,  too,  that  this  was  the  nucleus 
from  which  my  photographic  stock  house 
was  builded.  From  that  time  until  the 
present  I have  a photographic  record  of  all 
those  incidents  of  most  interest  to  me,  and 
the  negatives,  while  of  no  particular  value 
to  any  one  else,  are  to  me  priceless. 

The  closing  days  of  October  each  year 
find  the  writer  aboard  a north-bound 
passenger  train  with  the  forests  of  Ever- 
green his  objective  point.  In  the  bag- 
gage-car  is  to  be  found  a good-sized  trunk 
containing  two  guns  and  a photographic 
outfit  with  all  the  necessary  accessories 
for  the  operation  of  both.  I shall  not  here 
speak  of  the  guns  and  their  belongings, 
since  these  might  not  interest  the  majority 
of  those  who  read  a photographic  maga- 
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AFTER  THE  DUCKS 

zine,  but  something  descriptive  of  the  pic- 
ture-making apparatus  might  not  be  out 
of  order.  My  outfit  is  the  selection  from  a 
long  and  varied  experience  in  the  north 
woods.  It  consists  of  a 4 A F.  P.  Kodak, 
with  an  anastigmat  lens  of  medium  speed 
fitted  to  a Compound  shutter.  Of  late  I 
have  had  the  Kodak  fitted  for  wide-angle 
work,  since  for  the  want  of  it  I’ve  lost  a 
number  of  good  pictures  in  the  past. 
With  this  outfit  is  to  be  found  from  thirty 
to  fifty  feet  of  rubber  tubing,  a developing 
tank  with  sufficient  chemicals  to  operate 
it,  flashlight  powder  with  suitable  lamp, 
a tripod,  plenty  of  films;  and  in  addition  I 
try  to  carry  with  me  as  much  horse-sense 
as  possible.  With  this  combination  a 
happy  solution  of  the  problem  is  generally 
the  result. 

It  is  well  toward  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber before  our  party  finds  itself  snugly 
settled  in  camp.  During  the  last  few 
years  we  have  fortunately  campaigned  in 
the  northern  peninsula  of  Michigan  only 
a few  miles  from  the  south-eastern  shore 
of  Lake  Superior.  In  this  sparsely-settled 
country  of  long  distances  and  poor  whis- 
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key,  one  invariably  finds  an  early  winter, 
and  when  once  it  begins  to  snow  scarcely 
a day  passes  but  that  some  snow7  covers  up 
the  previous  day’s  trackings  of  wild  ani- 
mals. This  kind  of  weather  keeps  the 
photographer  continually  changing  dia- 
phragms and  lengthening  or  shortening 
the  exposure  as  the  case  may  be.  One 
of  my  finest  pictures,  “Friendless,”  was 
made  during  a heavy  snow-storm  with  an 
exposure  of  one  second  at  stop  F /8.  While 
I am  at  this  juncture  it  might  be  interesting 
to  some  if  I related  the  experience  of  that, 
to  me,  eventful  day.  About  ten  o’clock 
the  night  before  a portion  of  our  belated 
party  had  just  reached  camp  after  an  all 
day’s  tramp  through  the  woods  - — six  of  us 
having  arrived  one  week  in  advance.  Of 
course  the  usual  bunch  of  mail  was  brought 
in,  and  among  the  letters  wras  one  calling 
for  my  early  departure  from  camp.  My 
photographic  outfit  had  been  left  under  the 
top  of  an  upturned  tamarack  about  three 
miles  from  the  shanty,  and  between  lay  a 
succession  of  hills  and  ravines  that  meant 
an  all  day’s  job  if  this  route  were  trav- 
ersed; hence  I decided  to  join  company 
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with  an  old  dugout  canoe,  since  this  route 
would  take  me  within  a half  mile  from  the 
outfit.  It  commenced  to  snow  during  the 
night,  and  it  must  have  come  down  in  real 
earnest;  for  when  the  old  shack  door  was 
pushed  open  next  morning,  a mountain 
of  snow  had  covered  almost  everything  in 
sight.  And  this  was  the  day  that  not  only 
the  photographic  outfit  must  be  brought  to 
camp,  but  a 250-pound  buck  had  to  be  dug 
out  of  the  snow  in  order  that  the  boys 
might  find  him  later  on.  Long  before  the 
first  suggestion  of  day  “yours  truly”  was 
down  by  the  river  shoveling  out  snow  from 
the  dugout.  So  much  snow  had  fallen 
into  the  river  that  it  seemed  to  me  like  a 
sea  of  mush,  but  with  all  this  in  the  way 
eleven  o’clock  found  me  at  my  destination. 
Words  fail  to  picture  the  setting  as  I found 
it  in  the  woods  on  that  day  of  days.  A 
world  of  snow  blanketed  the  entire  forest. 
The  branches  of  the  stately  pines  and  the 
low-hanging  bushes  beneath  were  groaning 
under  the  weight.  Now  and  then  an 
avalanche  of  white  would  slide  from  its 
support  and  for  a moment  the  surrounding 
locality  would  be  lost  to  view.  The  in- 
tense stillness  and  solemn  loneliness  was 
broken  only  by  an  occasional  click  of  the 
shutter  as  one  impression  after  another 
was  recorded  on  the  sensitive  film.  The 
accompanying  illustration,  “My  Trans- 
port,” will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  a 
north-woods  snow,  since  it  became  two- 
thirds  filled  during  my  half-mile  trip  in 
and  out.  In  reaching  the  dugout  a com- 
pass had  to  be  used  continually,  for  my 
tracks  out  were  soon  obliterated.  If  you 
have  never  been  alone  in  the  deep  solitude 
of  a virgin  forest  with  snow  coming  down 
so  fast  that  a tree  five  yards  away  can 
scarcely  be  seen,  then  you  have  something 
awaiting  you  in  the  way  of  an  experience. 
When  one  is  confronted  with  such  circum- 
stances, I defy  a Daniel  Boone  to  tell 
which  way  is  up.  The  close  of  that  day 
found  a tired  body  trudging  its  way  toward 
that  haven  of  refuge,  the  hunter’s  cabin, 
and  were  it  not  for  the  dozens  of  pictures 
now  in  my  possession,  a most  happy  ex- 
perience could  not  be  lived  over  again. 

On  all  these  north-woods  sojourns  the 
developing  tank  plays  its  part,  for  with  it  a 


day’s  exposures  are  developed  in  the  eve- 
ning, thus  affording  one  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  just  what  he  is  getting. 

On  some  of  my  former  trips  the  tent 
was  pitched  under  very  different  conditions 
from  those  mentioned  above,  and  on  one 
occasion  in  particular  we  carried  a much 
smaller  Kodak  in  order  to  save  weight. 
This  campaign  took  place  in  1905  when  a 
party  of  four  set  out  to  try  something  real 
new.  This  trip  took  us  into  northern 
Ontario  near  the  Height  of  Land,  and 
about  five  hundred  miles  north  of  Toronto. 
A 3 1-4  x 4 1-4  F.  P.  Kodak  was  pressed 
into  service  on  this  occasion,  and  the  size 
has  always  been  a source  of  disappoint- 
ment to  the  writer.  Much  to  our  dis- 
gust, there  were  no  fewer  than  seven- 
teen carries  which  we  had  to  make  on  this 
journey,  and  one  of  these  portages  was  one 
and  one-half  miles  long.  If  only  the  4A 
had  been  with  us  on  that  occasion,  what  a 
different  story  it  might  have  told  ! Small 
pictures  may  be  satisfactory  to  some,  but 
speaking  for  myself,  I can  well  employ  the 
stereotyped  “never  again.” 

Again,  ultra-speed  lenses  are  not  always 
necessary,  but  it  is  well  to  have  plenty  of 
leeway  in  this  respect  in  case  your  ex- 
posures are  to  be  made  during  the  fall  or 
winter  months.  Too  much  is  generally 
expected  of  these  lenses  when  used  on 
cameras  or  Kodaks  in  the  use  of  which 
guessing  of  distances  becomes  a factor. 
On  one  of  our  trips  I recall  hooking  on  an 
F/4.5  to  a reflex  type  of  camera.  With 
this  objective  it  was  not  possible  to  get 
much  satisfaction  when  using  the  lens 
wide  open. 

But  when  the  curtain  of  night  has  rung 
down  on  a hunter’s  cabin  or  tent,  and 
while  the  day’s  experiences  and  old  time 
incidents  are  being  passed  back-  and  forth, 
the  party  is  always  in  that  mood  to  make  a 
flash  light  picture  worth  while.  It  is  then 
that  a suitable  flashlight  apparatus  should 
be  at  hand.  “Spinning  Yams”  could 
never  have  existed  were  an  improper  flash- 
light appliance  used.  This  photograph 
was  made  with  a 1 A Folding  Pocket 
Kodak,  single  lens,  and  is  offered  here 
only  to  show  the  expression  of  the  faces. 
In  making  negatives  of  this  kind  you 
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should  get  first  of  all  a highly  actinic  in- 
stantaneous powder,  then  in  combination 
with  it  a flash  lamp  that  will  instantly  ex- 
plode the  powder.  You  need  not  be  told 
the  rest. 

As  a rule  the  ordinary  fellow  would  be 
more  contented  to  keep  out  of  the  lime- 
light, but  when  you  join  a party  whether 
for  recreation,  fishing,  hunting  or  what 
not,  it  always  makes  the  setting  more  com- 
plete when  every  member  appears  in  the 
picture.  Some  shutters  are  so  difficult  to 
open  that  with  a few  feet  of  tubing  the 
pressure  of  a bulb  fails  to  accomplish  the 
desired  result.  The  accompanying  il- 
lustration, “After  the  Ducks,”  was  made 
with  fifty  feet  of  tubing,  and  it  will  be 
difficult  for  you  to  tell  who  made  the  ex- 
posure. Many  times  one  is  caught  out 
alone,  but  with  the  assistance  of  a good 
supply  of  suitable  tubing,  you  are,  without 
other  help,  able  to  accomplish  satisfactory 
results.  The  Compound  shutter  appeals 
to  me  more  strongly  than  any  of  the  others, 
for  the  setting  lever  always  springs  with  a 
click  which  may  be  distinctly  heard  at 
fifty  feet,  but  if  you  should  not  hear  it, 
the  position  of  the  lever  after  exposure  tells 
you  exactly  what  has  been  done. 

Many  and  varied  are  the  trips  I’ve  made 
since  that  eventful  1895  when  the  4^  x 4^ 
Vive  plate-camera  made  my  acquaintance, 
and  on  all  these  pilgrimages  some  kind  of  a 
camera  or  Kodak  was  included  in  my 
baggage.  In  my  early  picture-making 
experiences  glass  plates'as  large  as  6-^  x 8-| 
in  conjunction  with  a view  camera  were 
lugged  to  and  from  the  woods;  but  now 
that  good  old  friend,  experience,  has 
taught  me  better;  the  film  has  made  the 
plate  only  a recollection;  however,  this 
recollection  is  unmistakably  brought 
home  to  me  when  an  almost  broken  back 
tells  me  I’ve  succeeded  in  moving  the 
bunch  of  negatives  from  one  room  to 
another. 

But,  reader,  can  you  in  those  reminis- 
cent moments  recall  the  early  days  when 
along  the  wild-rice  marshes  of  that  lazy- 
moving  river  you  had  your  inning  with  the 
myriads  of  ducks  in  the  early  morning,  and 
then  again  from  an  hour  before  sunset 
until  Old  Sol’s  dying  embers  no  longer  lit 


up  the  Western  horizon?  Have  you  fol- 
lowed the  wicked  winding  brook  mile  after 
mile,  wading  knee  deep  and  working  like 
a Trojan  in  order  that  the  evening  shades 
might  find  you  journeying  homeward  with 
a well-filled  basket  of  speckled  beauties? 
Is  it  your  good  fortune  to  get  away  each 
year  from  the  dust  and  grime  of  an  over- 
worked city  and  travel  far  out  into  the 
country  where  the  real  simple  life  would  be 
a realized  dream;  where  you  may  sit  under 
the  “shade  of  the  old  apple  tree”  and 
watch  the  farmer  as  he  goes  through  his 
daily  routine  — possibly  all  foreign  to 
you  — and  there  just  rest:  yes  rest,  or  are 
you  one  of  those  who  are  chopping  off  the 
years  of  their  lives  by  donning  the  garb  of 
the  conventional  seaside  or  mountain 
resort  where  a dress-suit  insures  your 
entrance  to  the  dining  room?  If  you 
haven’t  had  some  of  these  experiences,  in 
heaven’s  name  get  together  your  photo- 
graphic outfit,  make  a bee  line  for  the 
country,  and  add  years  to  your  terrestrial 
abode.  And  these  experiences  are  only 
a few  of  the  many  that  come  to  one  who  is 
ever  digging  deep  in  Nature’s  recesses. 
As  one  year  succeeds  another,  your  photo- 
graphic album  grows  larger,  and  with  its 
aid  memory’s  dim  pictures  are  being  con- 
stantly and  vividly  flashed  on  the  screen  of 
the  present. 

But  glancing  back  to  the  time  of  the  old 
army  musket,  the  pioneer  days  of  an  un- 
settled country  — the  old  log  house  sur- 
rounded by  burning  choppings  — the 
thousand  and  one  incidents  that  go  to 
make  up  such  a setting, — and  all  these  with 
photography  practically  unknown,  makes 
the  comparison  of  those  days  with  the 
conveniences  of  the  present  stand  out  in 
bold  relief  and  intensifies  the  wish  for  a 
photographic  reminder  that  the  bare- 
footed days  might  be  at  least  reviewed. 
Sitting  before  the  grate  on  a long  winter’s 
evening,  one  thumbs  again  and  again  the 
pages  of  a photographic  album,  while  one 
long-forgotten  incident  after  another  is 
made  to  appear  on  memory’s  indelibly- 
painted  canvas.  As  you  rehearse  one 
scene  after  another,  the  best  of  a lifetime 
stands  out  before  you.  Photography  has 
made  all  this  possible. 
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IN  the  fall  is  the  time  when  the  ama- 
teur’s fancy  turns,  all  too  lightly,  to 
the  culling  and  storing  of  his  crop  of 
summer  pictures.  He  has  returned  from 
the  mountains  or  the  sea,  from  the  camp- 
ing-trip or  the  extended  journey  abroad, 
and  is  eager  to  get  the  most  from  the  films 
or  plates  he  took  with  him. 

Just  here  I am  speaking,  not  of  the 
amateur  who  is  so  “ advanced”  as  to  do  his 
own  developing  and  printing,  but  of  that 
much  greater  army  of  camera-users  who 
are  really  neither  amateurs  nor  photog- 
raphers, but  have  acquired  the  names  by 
popular  custom,  and  make  up  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  patronize  the 
supply-store.  Among  the  number  may 
be  counted  many  who  have  much  taste 
in  the  selection  of  subjects,  who  have 
learned  by  experience  the  manipulation 
of  the  camera  as  to  exposure,  and  yet  who 
suffer  great  disappointments  simply  be- 
cause they  do  not  know  enough  about  the 
photographic  after-processes  to  demand 
good  work  in  the  finishing.  They  are 
obliged  to  accept  anything  that  is  offered, 
because  they  are  not  in  a position  to  criti- 
cize; they  may  know  that  the  prints 
handed  over  the  counter  are  not  good,  but 
they  suppose  that  the  fault  is  their  own. 
A very  elementary  knowledge  of  proper 
quality  in  negatives  and  prints  would 
place  these  amateurs  in  a position  to  de- 
mand better  work. 

To  give  an  example  of  what  I mean: 
Last  year  a friend  of  mine  who  is  a painter 
brought  home  a very  choice  set  of  films 
from  abroad.  Being  well  versed  in  the 
principles  of  composition  and  selection, 
and  understanding  from  considerable 
experience  the  handling  of  a kodak,  she 
was  able  to  secure  an  unusual  number  of 
successful  “snaps”;  but  she  was  entirely 
ignorant  of  any  further  photographic 
technique.  She  took  the  films  to  one  of 
the  largest  firms  in  Chicago  for  developing 
and  printing,  and  in  due  time  received  a 


very  attractive  set  of  prints.  As  to  the 
negatives,  of  course  she  had  no  means  of 
judging  whether  they  were  good  or  bad, 
but  so  attractive  were  the  prints  that  she 
decided  to  have  a number  of  enlarge- 
ments made  and  turned  the  films  over  to 
me  for  the  purpose.  My  chagrin  was 
great  when  on  examination  I found  the 
negatives  wholly  unsuitable  for  bromide 
enlarging.  They  had  been  ruined  for 
that  purpose  by  too  strong  development 
and  were  as  hard  as  nails.  The  small 
prints  had  been  made  on  soft  Special  Por- 
trait Velox  and  so  were  satisfactory,  but 
the  softest  brand  of  bromide  paper  I could 
get  yielded,  even  with  the  most  amiably- 
disposed  developer,  prints  of  the  “soot 
and  whitewash”  order.  Recourse,  there- 
fore, was  finally  had  to  enlarged  plates, 
whereby,  through  the  intermediary  of  the 
positive  and  a second  negative,  a suffi- 
ciently soft  result  was  obtained. 

A roll  of  properly-exposed  films,  in  my 
opinion,  is  not  correctly  developed  if  it 
will  not  permit  of  direct  enlargement 
later,  and  no  development  should  be  so 
strong  that  good  contact  prints  with  full 
detail  cannot  be  had  on  a normal  brand  of 
development-paper.  Of  course  this  does 
not  preclude  the  possibility  of  an  oc- 
casional film,  through  variation  of  ex- 
posure, turning  out  more  contrasty  than 
another,  and  calling  for  special  paper;  but 
the  photo-finisher  who  habitually  turns 
out  negatives  too  hard  for  ordinary  en- 
largement is  a good  one  to  avoid. 

In  the  case  I have  cited  the  sins  of  the 
finisher  were  mild  compared  with  those 
which  often  occur,  for  he  at  least  had  the 
grace  to  use  a suitable  paper  for  the  prints 
and  so  make  a creditable  outer  showing. 
Many  a more  reckless  brother  of  the  craft 
would  have  printed  the  cast-iron  films  on 
cast-iron  paper,  and  the  unsuspecting 
customer  would  have  thought  her  films 
worthless  through  her  own  lack  of  skill, 
whereas,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  ex- 
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posures  had  been  made  with  excellent 
judgment  and  good  taste. 

I am  not  forgetting  the  other  side  of  the 
question  — that  the  photographic  fin- 
isher has  troubles  of  his  own;  that  from 
more  than  half  the  stuff  that  comes  in  to 
him  an  angel  photographer  and  a devel- 
oper mixed  by  the  gods  could  not  extract 
a decent  negative;  that  the  world  is  full  of 
reliable  firms  who  do  reliable  work;  but 
that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  any  user 
of  a camera  needs  for  his  own  protection  a 
little  primitive  knowledge  of  photographic 
technique,  even  if  he  never  intends  to 
develop  or  print  — namely: 

1.  The  difference  between  “hard”  and 
“soft”  negatives,  and  the  quality  best 
suited  for  enlarging. 

2.  The  difference  between  “hard”  and 
“soft”  printing-papers. 

3.  Familiarity  with  the  chief  brands  of 
developing-papers  in  which  the  hard  and 
soft  varieties  are  furnished. 

Another  matter  wherein  it  is  well  to  be 
wary  is  in  regard  to  albums  for  mounting 
prints.  Many  of  these  are  made  of  im- 
pure papers  which  will  in  time  discolor  or 
lade  the  prints.  Only  those  which  con- 
tain reliable  papers  should  be  purchased. 
The  albums  made  from  the  stock  of  the 
Mitteneague  Paper  Company  and  of  the 
A.  M.  Collins  Mfg.  Company,  Phila- 
delphia, are  safe  and  can  always  be  recom- 
mended. The  Heim  and  the  Gilson 
albums  may  be  mentioned  as  thoroughly 
reliable.  The  mounting -paste  is  also  to  be 
considered.  An  impure  paste  will  in  time 
render  the  most  carefully-arranged  album 
a sorry  spectacle,  particularly  if  the  prints 
have  been  mounted,  as  they  never  should 
be,  by  pasting  all  over  the  back  instead 
of  being  tipped  on  by  the  corners.  Day’s 
White  Paste  and  Higgins’  Photo-Mounter 
may  be  mentioned  as  safe  adhesives. 
Meanwhile,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  best  make  of  album  and  the  purest 
paste  cannot  save  prints  from  fading  or 
discoloring  if  they  have  not  been  properly 
fixed  and  washed. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  “push- 
the-button”  photographer  is  the  only  one 
who  is  the  victim  of  his  own  ignorance. 
Many  a one  who  does  his  own  technical 


work  and  contemplates  the  results  with 
smug  satisfaction,  has  in  reality  advanced 
but  a very  little  way  into  the  elementary 
possibilities  of  his  craft.  He  may  be  found 
using  one  grade  of  developing -paper  for  all 
negatives,  because  his  dealer  happened 
to  sell  it  to  him  at  the  start,  whereas 
many  of  his  plates  doubtless  require 
a different  grade;  and  he  might  have 
a wide  variety  of  effects.  It  is  aston- 
ishing what  an  amount  of  time  and  ma- 
terial is  wasted  by  this  class  of  worker 
simply  because  he  does  not  give  sufficient 
attention  to  the  quality  of  negative  nec- 
essary for  a good  enlargement.  This 
quality  of  course  varies  with  the  require- 
ments of  different  workers,  but  why 
make  a simple  process  into  a vexatious 
performance  by  repeated  attempts  to  get 
brilliant  prints  from  ghost-like  plates  or 
soft  ones  from  those  that  are  too  con- 
trasty? Of  course  such  things  may  be 
tried  on  occasion,  under  stress  of  dire 
necessity,  but  there  are  those  who  seem  to 
think  there  is  some  particular  virtue  in 
making  their  original  plates  wrong,  just 
for  the  discipline  of  resorting  to  screens, 
ground-glass,  special  developers,  in  an 
attempt  to  right  the  wrong.  In  the  hands 
of  an  adept  such  resources  are  often  of 
value,  but  he  who  is  in  the  ranks  of  the  un- 
sophisticated will  surely  save  trouble  by  ac- 
quainting himself  with  requirements  for 
average  purposes.  Deviations  will  then 
be  made  more  intelligently. 

Finally,  at  least  half  of  the  immature 
amateur’s  mistakes  and  misfortunes  might 
be  avoided  if  he  would  read  regularly  a 
good  photographic  magazine.  It  is  amaz- 
ing how  many  people  there  are  who  have 
been  dabbling  with  photography  for 
years,  who  have  never  looked  inside  the 
covers  of  a good  journal  on  the  subject. 
Even  if  they  read  only  the  advertisements 
they  would  receive  benefit,  for  they  would 
at  least  become  familiar  with  the  best 
materials  on  the  market  and  would  learn 
not  a little  as  to  their  intended  uses. 
They  would  thus  be  less  likely  to  become 
victims  of  the  unblushing  clerk  who  seems 
to  have  an  obsession  for  selling  slow  plates 
for  fast,  hard  papers  for  soft,  and  the 
wrong-sized  films  for  every  size  of  kodak. 
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Gray  Days:  Pictorial  Suggestions 

WILLIAM  FINDLAY 


A SUCCESSION  of  well-nigh  wind- 
less, sunless  days  has  rendered  the 
atmosphere  of  the  city  gray  and 
murky.  But  this  has  given  a charm  to 
parts  which  at  other  times  claim  no  artistic 
beauty.  At  the  harbor,  a huge  bank 
which  obscures  one’s  vision  of  the  sea 
and'  detracts  from  its  pictorial  possibilities 
but  protects  the  haven  from  the  surge’s 
swell,  when  easterly  and  south-easterly 
winds  rage,  is  but  dimly  seen  through 
the  prevailing  haze,  with  the  result  that 
the  forest  of  masts,  casting  their  reflec- 
tions twisted  and  perverted  on  the  face 
of  the  waters,  makes  a most  striking  pic- 
ture in  its  entirety.  It  is  an  ideal  condi- 
tion also  for  “figure”  studies,  the  at- 
mospheric conditions  throwing  any  near 
subject  selected  into  bold  relief,  and  sub- 
duing in  a most  charming  way  much  that 
might  otherwise  be  obtrusive  in  the  back- 
ground. 

Even  a city  street,  with  no  pretensions 
to  architectural  beauty  — rows  of  tall, 
sombre,  seething  tenements  lining  both 
sides  — has,  looking  backward  down  the 
sweeping  curve  of  the  hill  which  it  sur- 
mounts, assumed  quite  a picturesque 
appearance.  All  the  hard,  straight,  up- 
right lines  are  blurred  and  softened, 
leaving  the  damp  roadway,  reflecting 
what  light  there  is,  the  most  prominent 
feature  in  the  composition,  animation 
being  imparted  here  and  there  by  human 
forms  merging  in  the  distance  into  mere 
spectres. 

But  in  the  open  country,  away  over 
the  hill  to  the  south,  pictures  of  surpassing 
loveliness  meet  the  gaze  at  every  turn. 
The  broad  perspective  is  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  without  a doubt,  though  I hear  a 
voice  whisper  in  my  ear  — “What  about 
the  far-distant  range  of  hills  which  one 
ought  to  see  from  this  eminence,  and 
which,  a week  or  two  ago,  were  distinctly 
seen,  flecked  in  white,  basking  in  the  bril- 
liant sunshine?”  They  are  invisible,  it 
is  true,  but  what  of  the  pictures  that 


form  themselves  in  the  near  foreground, 
and  which  with  the  hazy  distance  stand 
out  with  stereoscopic  effect?  Here  is  a 
ploughman,  his  horses  steaming  with 
their  arduous  labor,  and  their  hides 
glistening  in  the  mystic  light  — a picture 
to  awaken  an  artist’s  fancy  Or  inspire  the 
poetic  muse!  And  here  is  a mill-pond 
with  overhanging  trees,  the  reflections  of 
which  are  cast  on  its  bosom  ruffled  here 
and  there  by  unfelt  zephyrs  or  by  the 
passage  of  a graceful  swan.  Surely  this 
is  a composition  to  tempt  one,  for  the 
subject  stands  out  boldly  by  itself,  cameo- 
like. 

A muddy  farm-road  deeply  indented 
with  ruts,  and  in  parts  overgrown  with 
grass  and  weeds,  does  not  look  a promis- 
ing study.  But  let  it  be  looked  at  more 
closely.  The  ruts,  here  and  there  filled 
with  water,  make  a most  charming  line 
in  a composition  which  has  the  farm- 
house as  its  central  point;  and  the  farm- 
dog,  which,  out  of  curiosity,  comes  down 
to  see  who  the  intruder  is,  adds  a touch 
of  life  to  the  picture. 

The  way  through  the  wood  is  damp 
underfoot  and,  the  voice  again  whispers, 
“dreary  overhead  and  around.”  It  skirts 
the  river’s  bank,  and  certainly  the  at- 
mospheric condition  would  not  have  in- 
spired Whittier  to  pen  these  lines: 

“And  through  the  gaps  of  leaning  trees 
Its  mountain  cradle  shows: 

The  gold  against  the  amethyst, 

The  green  against  the  rose. 

“Touched  by  a light  that  hath  no  name, 

A glory  never  sung, 

Aloft  on  sky  and  mountain-wall 
Are  God’s  great  pictures  hung.” 

(“Sunset  on  the  Bearcamp.”) 

Though  of  even  more  miserable  weather- 
conditions  he  wrote: 

“ For  weeks  the  clouds  had  raked  the  hills, 
And  vexed  the  vales  with  raining, 

And  all  the  woods  were  sad  with  mist, 

And  all  the  brooks  complaining.” 

(“Among  the  Hills.”) 
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A GRAY  DAY 
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Truly  no  mountain-cradle  is  visible, 
but  what  of  the  silvery  sheen  on  the  water, 
the  soft  halo  of  haze  enveloping  the  clump 
of  pines  on  the  opposite  bank,  which  in  a 
bright  light  forms  a harsh  line  in  an  other- 
wise pleasant  composition;  and  the  fine 
sense  of  distance  that  can  be  secured  on 
an  orthochromatic  plate?  Why,  the  pre- 
vailing conditions  have  transformed  the 
pictorial  possibilities  of  the  spot  entirely. 

Gray  days  such  as  described  are,  no 
doubt,  depressing  to  the  spirits,  but  let 
one  conjure  up  a cheery  optimism,  go 
out  instead  of  moping  indoors,  and  one 
will  find  beauty  lying  all  around.  Even 
the  rain-drops  sparkling  on  the  boughs 
may  suggest  a picture;  the  spiders’  webs 
stretched  from  leaf  to  leaf  on  the  hedges 
show  patterns  and  texture  which  no 
loom  can  imitate,  and  the  light  scintil- 
lates from  diamonds  of  greater  beauty 
than  the  Koh-i-noor  or  the  Culinan. 
They  are  merely  evanescent  dew-drops, 
it  is  true,  but  cannot  they  have  beauty, 
and  cannot  a photographer  admire  them, 


aye,  and  record  their  presence,  too?  Let 
anyone,  therefore,  in  the  mood  for  out- 
door work  (and  we  all  have  our  moods 
have  we  not?  and  no  satisfactory  work 
can  be  accomplished  outside  of  them) 
go  over  ground  which  in  sunlight  suggests 
no  salon  pictures,  but  which  under  these 
conditions  may  have  assumed  an  aspect 
tempting  to  the  eye,  and  stimulating  to  the 
imagination.  If  exposures  are  made, 
they  may  give  results  little  dreamed  of, 
for  on  these  gray  days  “atmosphere” 
abounds,  and  if  this  is  recorded  — other 
elements  being  artistically  composed  — 
it  will  exalt  the  work  much  above  the 
commonplace,  make  it  pleasant  to  gaze 
upon,  and  mayhap  may  bring  honor  to  the 
artist;  and  at  any  rate  it  may  bring  home 
the  truth  of  these  beautiful  lines  of  Brown- 
ing’s (substituting  the  needful  words) : 
“We’re  made  so  that  we  love 
First  when  we  see  them  painted,  things  we  have 
passed 

Perhaps  a hundred  times  nor  cared  to  see; 

And  so  they  are  better,  painted  . . . 

Art  was  given  for  that.” 


A Developer  for  Black  and  Brown-Tones  on 
Gaslight-Papers 

D.  R.  BATTLES 


THERE  has  in  the  last  few  years 
grown  up  a revolt  against  the  plain 
black  and  white  of  the  ordinary 
gaslight-paper.  This  has  shown  itself  in 
the  numerous  preparations  on  the  market 
for  toning  bromide  and  gaslight-papers  to 
obtain  various  shades  of  brown,  and  more 
recently,  in  the  formulas  that  have  ap- 
peared in  various  photographic  journals 
and  in  the  hand-books  of  gaslight-paper 
manufacturers,  for  sepia  or  brown  tones 
in  first  development.  These  formulae 
depend  upon  giving  considerable  over- 
exposure and  developing  in  a well-re- 
strained developer  having  a tendency  to 
reddish  tones,  usually  a combination  of 
eikonogen  and  hydrochinon.  The  objec- 
tion to  this  process  is  that,  in  order  to  keep 
the  whites  clear,  so  large  an  amount  of 
potassium  bromide  is  necessary,  that  only 
prints  that  have  received  a very  decided 
over-exposure  can  be  developed  in  it. 
That  is,  such  a developer  will  not,  if  ad- 
justed to  give  a sepia,  give  a black. 

This  consideration  led  me  to  try  glycin, 
which,  as  it  is  a very  clear-working  de- 
veloper, requires  but  very  little  bromide  as 
a restrainer,  even  when  the  print  is  over- 
exposed. The  results  were  surprising,  for 
I found  it  possible,  by  merely  varying  the 
exposure,  to  get  tones  all  the  way  from 
black  to  a very  red  brown.  The  developer 
used  is  the  same  that  I use  for  tank- 
development  of  plates,  only  less  diluted, 
and  with  the  addition  of  a few  drops  of 
io  % solution  of  potassium  bromide.  To 
obtain  good  blacks,  the  bromide  should 
be  kept  at  a minimum  amount.  The 
formula  for  the  stock  solution  is  given 
below.  This  solution  keeps  almost  in- 


definitely: 

Hot  water 5 ounces 

Potassium  carbonate if  ounces 

Sodium  sulphite 157  grains 

Glycin 100  grains 


Dissolve  the  potassium  carbonate  before 
the  glycin,  as  glycin  is  almost  insoluble  in 


water,  but  dissolves  freely  in  potassium 
carbonate  solution. 

For  development  take  one  ounce  of  the 
above  stock  solution  and  add  from  four  to 
nine  ounces  of  water.  The  latter  gives  a 
slow-working  developer,  but  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  giving  better  control  of  the 
depth  and  color  of  the  print.  To  the 
diluted  developer  add  a few  drops  of 
potassium  bromide  solution. 

With  normal  exposure  the  color  of  the 
print  is  a black  with  a very  slight  olive 
tone,  much  resembling  that  obtained  with 
metol-hydrochinon.  The  print  in  this 
case  develops  gradually  to  its  full  depth, 
and  then  pauses.  If  the  exposure  is  in- 
creased, development  starts,  as  before, 
with  the  shadows,  but  these  come  up  red- 
dish in  tone.  If  development  is  allowed 
to  proceed  to  the  point  where  it  pauses,  the 
print  will  be  a black,  but  will  be  too  dark. 
If  the  print  is  removed  from  the  developer 
when  the  proper  depth  of  tone  is  reached, 
the  color  will  be  a warm  black,  a brown,  or 
a sepia,  according  to  the  amount  of  over- 
exposure. In  each  case  the  print  de- 
velops clearly,  with  no  fogging,  without  the 
addition  of  restrainer.  A few  trials  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  exposure  necessary  to 
obtain  a given  color.  To  duplicate  a 
print  of  satisfactory  color,  it  is  necessary 
only  to  give  the  same  exposure  and  de- 
velop to  the  same  degree.  As  even  com- 
paratively slight  difference  in  developing 
will  make  a decided  difference  in  the  color 
of  the  print,  it  is  advisable  to  dilute  the 
developer  to  such  an  extent  that  the  print 
will  take  several  minutes  to  develop. 
This  gives  a better  opportunity  to  match 
the  color.  However,  it  is  even  better  to 
time  the  development,  and  in  making 
duplicates  give  exactly  the  same  time  in 
the  same  developer  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture. If  the  developer  is  not  overworked, 
it  is  very  easy  to  get  identical  prints.  Dif- 
ferences in  time  of  exposure  do  not  make 
so  much  difference  in  the  color  of  the  print 
as  do  differences  in  development.  When, 
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WAITING  FOR  THE  CALL 


JOHN  F.  JONES 


however,  the  print  is  given  only  three  or 
four  times  normal  exposure  considerable 
care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  exposures 
identical.  When  exposures  running  up  to 
fifteen  or  twenty  times  normal  are  given, 
no  reasonable  variation  in  exposure  causes 
a perceptible  change  of  color. 

The  explanation  of  the  action  of  glycin 
appears  to  be  as  follows.  This  developer 
(as  does  also  hydrochinon)  attacks  first 
those  parts  of  the  image  which  have  had 
most  exposure.  Also,  in  case  of  over- 
exposure, the  first  silver  reduced  is  of  a 
reddish  hue,  and  as  development  proceeds, 
the  silver  becomes  progressively  darker. 
With  normal  exposure  the  image  is  black 
by  the  time  satisfactory  detail  is  apparent 
in  the  high-lights.  With  an  over-exposed 
print,  the  high-light  detail  appears  earlier, 
and  if  the  development  is  stopped  at  the 
point  when  such  detail  is  satisfactory,  the 
print  is  a brown  or  sepia,  according  to  the 
degree  of  over-exposure. 

The  amount  of  over-exposure  which  can 
be  given  without  fogging  the  high-lights  I 
have  not  yet  determined.  I have  given  all 
the  way  from  normal  to  sixty-four  times 
normal  exposure,  and  obtained  good 
prints  in  each  case.  Normal  exposure 


gave  black;  twice  normal,  warm  black; 
four  times  normal,  sepia;  eight  times  nor- 
mal, warm  sepia;  sixteen  times  normal,  a 
red  brown.  There  appears  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  even  greater  over-exposure  can 
be  given. 

The  tests  made  were  with  Artura  Iris 
and  Artura  Non-Curling.  Special  Velvet 
Velox  gives  fairly  satisfactory  tones. 
Special  Portrait  Velox  gives  unpleasant 
pinkish  tones.  Matte  Cyko  also  gives  a 
pinkish  tinge.  Kruxo  gives  very  good 
browns. 

Practically  the  only  point  needing  cau- 
tion is  the  use  of  bromide.  Very  little  is 
needed,  and  any  excess  gives  greenish 
tones,  particularly  in  the  sepias.  For 
some  subjects  such  tones  are  not  undesir- 
able, but  usually  they  should  be  avoided. 
For  good  blacks,  also,  the  developer  should 
not  be  overworked. 

This  developer  is  not  especially  re- 
commended to  the  person  making  large 
numbers  of  prints  from  the  same  negative. 
Redevelopment  will  give  more  uniform  re- 
sults with  less  care.  But  for  the  amateur 
who  desires  to  make  a black  print  from  one 
negative  and  a brown  or  sepia  from 
another,  it  may  be  a convenience. 
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Inadequacy  of  Photographic 
Portraiture 

CHIEF  among  the  complaints  made 
by  sitters,  particularly  members 
of  the  fair  sex,  is  the  failure  of  the 
photographer  to  produce  a satisfactory 
likeness.  The  conscientious  and  pains- 
taking artist  tries  to  suit  his  patrons, 
rather  than  make  a striking  picture  at  the 
expense  of  their  personal  appearance. 
There  are  others  — and  large  is  their 
number  — who  cannot  get  a likeness  if 
they  try.  But  the  worst  offenders  of  all 
are  those  who  are  entirely  indifferent  to 
the  wishes  of  their  clients.  A person  who 
takes  some  pride  in  his  personal  appear- 
ance, and  who  is  sensitive  to  a physical 
defect,  has  a right  to  be  favored  by  the 
photographer.  He  does  not  place  himself 
at  the  disposal  of  the  artist  merely  to  en- 
able him  to  produce  a tour  de  force  where- 
by, like  certain  famous  portrait-painters, 
he  may  create  a sensation.  It  is  all  very 
well  for  the  painter  to  recognize  truth  and 
to  portray  “ things  as  they  are,”  or,  as  in  a 
peculiar  condition  of  mind,  he  may  choose 
to  interpret  them.  Other  artists,  again, 
flatteringly  idealize  subjects  or  scenes 
which  they  transfer  to  their  canvases. 
All  the  same  it  is  possible  for  the  painter, 
as  well  as  the  photographer,  to  produce  a 
truthful  and  speaking  likeness  without 
going  to  extremes  and  offending  the 
sitter.  One  of  our  most  distinguished 
Americans,  afflicted  with  a disfiguring 
facial  blemish,  is  always  depicted  by  the 
painter  or  photographer  in  profile.  The 
highwayman  of  the  camera  who  snaps 
him  surreptitiously,  and  at  a disadvantage, 
virtually  assaults  him.  The  prudent 
photographer  will  quickly  recognize  the 
physical  shortcomings  of  his  sitter  and 
deal  with  them  considerately. 

Most  women  take  pains  to  appear  at 
their  best,  and  have  a right  to  be  portrayed 
so  that  the  effect  of  any  displeasing 
physical  characteristic  may  be  subdued, 
if  not  obliterated.  It  is  well  known  that 


the  camera  is  not  always  fair. to  women  of 
marked  physical  beauty,  and  particularly 
when  animation  in  expression  is  an  im- 
portant element  of  their  charm.  This  dis- 
appointing experience  seems  to  them,  very 
naturally,  to  be  almost  an  invidious  dis- 
crimination, when  women  with  no  pre- 
tence to  good  looks  sometimes  “take” 
very  much  better  in  their  pictures.  One 
reason  for  this  is  that  photography  can 
easily  impart  to  the  subject  the  clearest  of 
complexions  and  the  smoothest  of  skins, 
where  these  desiderata  are  totally  lacking. 

Unfortunately  physical  defects  are  em- 
phasized by  some  photographers  through 
under-exposure  or  the  use  of  unsuitable 
lenses.  Then,  in  his  endeavor  to  improve 
the  negative,  an  unskilful  retoucher  makes 
the  cause  more  apparent  and  totally  ruins 
the  likeness.  Persons  not  blessed  with 
shapely  nose,  mouth,  chin  or  ears  cannot 
expect  always  to  be  portrayed  acceptably, 
unless  the  photographer  has  the  ability 
and  the  apparatus,  and  is  disposed  to  use 
them  tactfully.  On  the  other  hand,  per- 
sons who  do  not  appreciate  the  capabilities 
of  an  artist  in  photography,  and  who  class 
him  with  the  manufacturer  of  inferior 
portraits,  are  not  justified  in  blaming 
photography  for  their  disappointment. 
Our  high-class  portrait-photographer  has 
spent  as  much  time,  energy  and  money  to 
prepare  and  equip  himself  as  the  average 
successful  portrait  painter,  in  whom  the 
intelligent  public  recognizes  such  ability 
and  is  glad  to  pay  for  it. 

The  general  public,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  estimate  justly  the  first-rate 
photographic  skill.  It  is  prone  to  pat- 
ronize the  practitioners  who  have  the 
lowest  prices.  It  should  be  obvious  that 
no  photographic  mill  can  turn  out  satis- 
factory portraits  at  $3.00  or  even  $5.00 
a dozen,  except  when  sitters  naturally 
“take  well,”  or  are  easily  satisfied.  Per- 
sons not  favored  with  regular  features 
may,  as  many  have,  try  a large  number 
of  photographers  without  obtaining  grati- 
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fying  results.  They  should  patronize  the 
best  photographer  available  and,  if  neces- 
sary, seek  him  where  he  is,  and  not  be- 
grudge the  required  time  and  expense. 
An  appointment  should  be  made  for  a 
deliberate  sitting,  for  the  artist  often  needs 
all  the  time  he  can  get  to  do  justice  to  him- 
self and  to  the  subject. 

Many  amateurs  signally  fail  to  get  good 
likenesses  of  their  friends,  simply  because 
they  lack  the  necessary  technical  expe- 
rience. Most  of  them  do  not  realize  that 
portraiture  is  the  most  difficult  branch  of 
photography,  and  that  the  mere  setting- 
up of  the  camera  does  not  suffice.  The 
correct  pose  of  the  head  and  the  direction 
of  the  eyes  constitute  the  first  step  towards 
the  successful  making  of  a portrait;  yet 
few  amateurs  realize  that  this  knowledge 
can  be  acquired  only  by  long  and  careful 
study.  The  works  of  the  world’s  great 
portrait-painters,  notably  Rembrandt,  Van 
Dyck,  Reynolds  and  Sargent,  illustrate 
this  phase  of  the  art  most  admirably,  and 
the  beginner  can  do  nothing  better  than 
to  procure  good  reproductions  and  study 
them  with  care. 

Our  most  successful  workers  in  por- 
traiture have  spent  many  years  in  serious, 
practical ' study,  before  they  considered 
themselves  properly  equipped.  The  out- 
put of  the  photographic  mill,  with  its  pre- 
vailing price  of  $2.50  and  upwards  for 
cabinets,  is  worth  no  more  than  the  actual 
cost  of  production.  But  it  is  no  wonder 
that  there  are  patrons  of  first-class  practi- 
tioners who  object  to  paying  $3.00,  or 
more,  for  each  single  print. 

A Successful  Autochromist 

IF  the  interest  in  color-photography 
has  suffered  a decline,  it  is  be- 
cause the  possibilities  of  Lumiere’s 
wonderful  invention  have  not  been 
fully  recognized  and  developed.  The 
results  that  have  been  seen  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  so  far,  have  gen- 
erally been  disappointing,  for  the  ulti- 
mate object  of  the  practitioner  seems  to 
be  a revelry  in  color  without  a definite 
regard  for  chromatic  truth.  Even  the 
pretentious  interpretations  and  demon- 


strations of  individuality  shown  in  the 
“Little  Galleries”  have  failed  to  call 
forth  a thrill  of  pleasure.  Much  was 
expected  from  the  Autochromes  pro- 
jected by  the  optical  lantern;  but  either 
because  the  color-plates  themselves 
were  unsuitable— owing  to  excessive 
density — or  because  the  methods  of 
projection  were  inadequate,  these,  also, 
made  no  impression  upon  the  con- 
noisseur. 

Then  came  the  heartless,  hyper- 
critical criticism  of  the  panchromatic 
screen — the  marvel  of  modern  photo- 
graphic science — with  the  announce- 
ment that  the  faithful  and  sympathetic 
interpretation  of  nature’s  coloring  by 
its  agency  was  impossible.  What  pre- 
sumption, what  folly,  indeed!  It  was, 
therefore,  an  extraordinary  pleasure 
when  the  editor  was  privileged,  re- 
cently, to  examine  the  Autochromes  of 
Dr.  Arnold  Genthe,  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.  This  worker  has  succeeded  to 
an  astonishing  degree  in  revealing  the 
wonderful  resources  of  the  Autochrome 
plate,  the  results  being  enhanced  by  his 
own  marked  and  pleasing  individual- 
ity. These  color-plates  comprise  the 
usual  camera-subjects — landscapes  and 
marines,  with  cloud  effects;  portraits, 
groups,  and  figure-studies;  interiors 
and  copies  of  oil-paintings.  Among  the 
particularly  attractive  outdoor  motives 
are  several  shore-views  of  Southern 
California,  simple  and  chaste  in  design, 
which  display  a scale  of  gradations  in 
silvery  grays  and  a perfection  of  values 
truly  remarkable.  In  subtlety  and  deli- 
cacy of  atmospheric  effects  these  plates 
rival  the  finest  marine-pieces  of  a 
Mauve.  His  rendering  of  flesh-tones 
in  portrait-characterization  is  delight- 
ful, while  his  ability  to  capture  rolling 
surf  and  to  convey  the  sensation  of  real 
motion — hitherto  regarded  as  impossible 
of  achievement  with  Autochrome  plates 
— is  a feat  no  less  remarkable. 

The  contemplation  of  Dr.  Genthe’s 
performances  in  color-photography  forces 
one  to  the  conclusion  that  what  the 
painter  has  dreaded  as  a rival  of  his 
art  has  now  been  realized. 
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THE  ROUND  ROBIN  GUILD 

An  Association  of  Amateur  Photographers 
Conducted  by  ELIZABETH  FLINT  WADE 

This  association,  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  PHOTO-ERA,  and  of  which  PHOTO- 
ERA  is  the  official  organ,  is  intended  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  beginners  in  photography, 
although  advanced  camerists  are  just  as  welcome  and  many  are  numbered  among  its  members. 
The  aim  of  the  association  is  to  assist  photographers  by  giving  them  information,  advice  and 
criticism  in  the  Guild  pages  of  PHOTO-ERA  and  by  personal  correspondence.  Membership  is 
free  and  may  be  obtained  by  sending  name  and  address  to  PHOTO-ERA,  The  Round  Robin 
Guild,  383  Boylston  Street,  Boston.  Send  a stamp  for  complete  prospectus. 


Mounting  the  Photograph 

Each  month  brings  to  the  editor’s  desk 
hundreds  of  photographs  of  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions. Some  are  good,  some  are  bad,  many 
are  indifferent,  though  there  are  always  a few 
which  are  a delight  to  the  eye  and  a joy  to  the 
editor  of  this  department. 

But  it  is  not  the  photographs  themselves 
that  we  wish  to  mention,  but  the  manner  of  their 
mounting.  Some  are  left  unmounted, — the 
poorest  way  to  send  prints  to  a contest;  others 
are  mounted  on  commercial  cards, — the  poor- 
est mount  which  can  be  chosen  for  artistic 
work;  some  are  mounted  on  cards  the  color  of 
which  destroys  the  good  points  in  the  picture; 
and  there  are  a few  which  are  beautifully 
finished  and  mounted,  but  there  are  only  a few. 

The  harmonious  mounting  of  a print  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  finishing  of  a 
photograph,  and  in  the  pile  of  pictures  before  me 
I have  a very  striking  illustration  of  this  fact. 
Not  more  than  a dozen  are  mounted  in  such  a 
way  that  the  mount  seems  a supplement  or 
continuance  of  the  subject  and  tone  of  the 
print,  or  in  harmony  with  it. 

The  first  thing  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  the 
mount  is  to  be  chosen  for  the  photograph,  and 
not  the  photograph  for  the  mount.  The  best 
mounting  mediums  are  the  cover-papers  which 
come  in  soft,  unobtrusive  tones  in  so  many 
varieties  of  shades  and  textures.  The  photog- 
rapher who  will  train  his  eye  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  choosing  from  these  papers  the  most 
fitting  tone  and  texture  to  bring  out  the  best 
quality  of  his  picture. 

One  of  the  things  to  be  avoided  in  mounting 
prints  is  violent  contrast  between  the  color 
of  the  mount  and  that  of  the  print  itself.  A 
picture  with  delicate  half-tones  and  no  strong 
contrasts  loses  all  its  beauty  when  mounted  on  a 
dark  paper.  A mount  for  this  kind  of  picture 
should  never  be  deeper  in  tone  than  the  darkest 
half-tone,  and  a shade  or  two  lighter  would  be 
even  better.  On  the  contrary,  a print  with 
strong  contrasts  and  vigorous  treatment  would 
be  flat  and  blotchy-looking  if  mounted  on  a 
paper  of  delicate  tint. 

A mount  for  the  legitimate  photograph  should 
be  neutral  in  color.  There  may  be  different 
tones  with  hints  of  color,  as  sometimes  in  a 


brown  we  discover  reddish  tones,  or  greenish, 
or  sometimes  purplish,  but  it  must  be  only  a 
suggestion  of  color.  The  strong  colors  are  not 
artistic  for  mounting,  and  should  be  used  only 
for  decorative  photography.  A safe  rule  to 
follow  in  selecting  mounts  is  to  choose  color 
harmonies,  instead  of  color  contrasts. 

The  tone  of  the  mount  helps  or  mars  the 
print  very  materially.  If  a dark  print  is 
placed  on  a dark  mount,  it  will  impart  to  the 
shadows,  if  they  have  detail,  a certain  degree 
of  transparency,  whereas,  if  mounted  on  a light 
paper,  the  shadows  appear  as  black  patches.  A 
brown  print  which  is  too  strong  in  color  may  be 
softened  by  mounting  it  on  a warm  brown 
paper,  whereas  cold  grays  may  be  given  a warm 
tone  by  using  a warm  gray  paper  for  a mount. 

Cover-papers  are  so  cheap  that  it  will  pay 
the  amateur  to  lay  in  a stock  of  the  different 
tones,  so  that  he  will  have  a variety  to  choose 
from  when  mounting  his  prints.  Just  here  it 
might  be  well  to  caution  the  amateur  about 
selecting  his  mounts  by  gaslight.  Colors  seen 
by  candlelight  never  look  the  same  by  day, 
and,  to  be  sure  of  a harmonious  tone  for  the 
print,  the  mount  must  be  chosen  by  daylight. 
The  artistic  amateur  never  uses  commercial 
mounts  for  anything  but  commercial  photo- 
graphs. These  mounts  are  cut  of  uniform  size, 
while  the  sizes  of  one’s  prints  vary  greatly, 
owing  to  the  necessity  of  trimming  away  more 
or  less  of  the  picture  to  get  good  composition 
and  to  eliminate  objectionable  portions.  Hence 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  commercial  mount 
would  never  do  for  artistic  work,  but  that  each 
print  should  have  its  own  special  mount  cut  to 
suit  its  own  measure. 

Another  thing  to  observe  is  the  texture  of  the 
print  and  the  texture  of  the  mount.  A rough- 
surfaced print  should  be  mounted  on  rough 
paper,  and  smooth  print  on  rather  smooth  paper. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  be  of  ex- 
actly the  same  degree  of  roughness,  but  the 
contrast  should  not  be  too  apparent. 

A matter,  also,  to  be  seriously  considered 
is  the  selection  of  a mounting-paper  of  standard 
quality,  one  without  chemical  impurities, 
otherwise  the  print  is  likely  to  fade  or  discolor 
in  time.  As  not  every  dealer  in  this  material  is 
critical  in  this  respect,  the  purchaser  should 
insist  upon  having  a mounting-paper  of  abso- 
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lute  chemical  purity.  Such  a product  is  made 
by  the  A.  M.  Collins  Manufacturing  Company 
and  the  Mittineague  Paper  Company,  and  is 
stocked  by  every  important  dealer  in  photo- 
graphic supplies.  Either  of  these  firms  will  be 
glad,  I am  sure,  to  supply  samples. 

The  size  of  the  mount  has  much  to  do  with 
the  appearance  of  the  picture.  A small  print 
should  not  be  mounted  on  a very  large  mount, 
but  a large  picture  should  have  plenty  of  space, 
two  or  three  inches  of  margin  being  none  too 
much  to  allow  all  round  the  print.  The  shape 
of  the  mount  should  conform  to  the  shape  of 
the  print.  For  instance,  a narrow,  panel- 
shaped print  should  be  mounted  on  paper  of 
the  same  shape  in  order  to  give  the  right  sense 
of  balance  and  proportion. 

The  placing  of  the  print  is  an  important 
matter.  It  should  never  be  mounted  directly 
in  the  centre  of  the  paper,  but  placed  so  that 
there  is  at  least  half  an  inch  or  more  width  in 
the  lower  margin  than  in  the  upper  margin. 
A print  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  mount  has 
the  effect  of  having  the  top  wider  than  the 
bottom  margin,  as  if  the  picture  had  slipped 
down  out  of  place.  This  is  owing  to  a trick  of 
the  eye  which  deceives  one  into  thinking  there 
is  a difference  of  the  width  when  the  print  is  so 
mounted  on  the  support. 

As  a rule,  a print  looks  better  \yithout  any 


ornamentation  on  the  mount,  the  signature 
being  usually  all  that  looks  well,  but  sometimes 
it  helps  a picture  to  draw  a narrow  line  of  color 
around  it.  It  seems  to  set  it  off  to  better  ad- 
vantage. School  crayons  are  used  for  this 
purpose,  and  one  can  use  the  dull  reds,  or  browns, 
or  greens,  according  to  the  tone  of  the  mount. 

The  print  is  attached  to  the  mount  at  the 
top  edge  only.  If  mounted  flat,  it  is  apt  to 
warp  or  cockle  on  account  of  the  mount’s 
being  rather  limp.  The  commercial  photo- 
paste is  the  best  for  mounting,  as  it  keeps  in- 
definitely and  is  of  just  the  right  consistency 
for  spreading.  The  little  paster  called  the 
arrow  paste-spreader  is  the  handiest  and  neatest 
device  for  applying  the  paste,  because  it  takes 
up  just  what  paste  is  needed,  and  the  pointed 
rubber  tips  spread  it  evenly.  After  mounting 
a print,  it  should  be  laid  on  a flat  surface  and 
a book  placed  on  it  to  insure  its  lying  flat  after 
drying  completely. 

Instead  of  mounting  the  print  directly  on  the 
paper,  one  may  make  cut-outs  or  mats  of  the 
mounting  paper.  The  print  is  left  untrimmed 
to  allow  plenty  of  margin  to  slip  under  the 
mat.  Find  first  what  is  to  be  the  exact  size 
of  the  cut-out,  then  find  the  exact  centre  of  the 
mount  from  edge  to  edge  and  mark  where  the 
cut-out  is  to  come  on  the  reverse  side  of  the 
mount  where  the  cut-out  is  to  be  made.  Use  a 
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small  steel  square  and  a sharp  knife,  and  make 
a clean  cut  from  corner  to  corner.  Take  a 
stiff  cardboard  the  size  of  the  mat,  lay  the  mat 
on  it  and  slip  the  picture  into  place.  Mark  the 
position,  and  attach  it  to  the  cardboard  at  each 
corner  of  the  print.  Place  the  mat  over  the 
picture  and  paste  at  the  upper  corners.  This 
is  a very  pleasing  way  of  mounting  portrait 
or  figure  subjects. 

A while  ago  multiple  mounting  was  very 
popular,  but  it  was  carried  to  such  extremes, 
and  so  many  bizarre  mounts  were  produced, 
that  it  has  fallen  into  disfavor.  Still,  if  one 
has  an  artistic  eye,  one  can  often  add  very 
much  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  print  by 
using  one  or  more  bands  of  color.  These  bands 
should  not  be  over  a sixteenth  of  an  inch  in 
width.  The  proper  way  to  mount  in  this  manner 
is  first  to  trim  the  print  to  the  right  size,  then 
choose  the  color  of  paper  to  be  used  for  the 
band,  and  cut  a piece  a sixteenth  of  an  inch 
wider  than  the  print  all  round.  The  print 
is  then  laid  on  this  paper  and  attached  at  the 
upper  edge,  taking  care  that  the  edge  showing 
shall  be  exactly  uniform  all  round  the  print. 
If  one  uses  this  method  of  mounting,  it  is  better 
to  use  shades  of  the  same  color  rather  than 
those  of  contrasting  tones.  A photograph- 
trimmer  is  just  the  thing  for  cutting  these  small 
multiple  mounts. 

If  one  wishes  to  add  still  more  to  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  a print,  it  can  be  placed  in  a folder. 
Use  the  same  color  as  the  mount  itself,  and 
have  it  just  the  width  of  the  mount  in  length. 
Attach  the  mount  to  the  paper  and  turn  over 
the  left-hand  side  to  within  an  inch  of  the  edge 
of  the  mount,  and  the  right-hand  side  three 
inches.  A wax  seal  may  be  placed  on  the  nar- 
row side  near  the  margin. 

We  should  like  our  members  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  manner  of  mounting  of  the  prints  sent 
to  the  contests  has  quite  a little  to  do  with  the 
judging  of  their  merits.  An  unmounted  print 
does  not  stand  nearly  so  good  a chance  of  being 
a prize  winner  as  does  a print  of  equal  merit 
which  is  mounted  in  an  artistic  manner.  Many 
unmounted  prints,  which  are  exceptionally 
good  pictures,  are  submitted  in  the  contests, 
but  they  would  make  a still  more  favorable 
impression  if  they  were  mounted  in  an  artistic 
manner.  One  of  the  points  on  which  prints 
are  judged  is  their  finish,  so  it  behooves  our 
members  not  only  to  make  good  prints,  but 
also  to  mount  them  attractively. 

Let  our  contest  of  this  month  show  some  fine 
examples  of  artistic  mounting. 

The  November  Contest 

The  subject  for  our  November  contest  is 
rather  a difficult  one,  for  the  making  of  good 
portrait  groups  requires  much  skill  and  patience. 
The  main  trouble  in  the  making  of  a group 
picture  is  not  that  the  amateur  cannot  make  a 
good  negative,  but  that  he  cannot  control  his 
sitters,  who  are  not  always  either  in  sympathy 


with  the  work  or  as  anxious  as  the  amateur  that 
the  picture  should  be  a success. 

Now  the  idea  of  the  portrait  group  for  this 
contest  is  not  that  the  picture  should  be  a 
straightforward  portrait  of  people  sitting  up 
straight  and  stiff  to  have  their  pictures  taken, 
but  rather  to  make  a picture  tbe  composition 
of  which  shall  possess  artistic  qualities  as  well 
as  being  good  portraits  of  the  subjects.  One 
way  to  accomplish  this  is  to  have  the  subjects 
engage  in  some  occupation  of  mutual  interest, 
such  as  looking  at  a collection  of  prints  or 
looking  over  at  a book  or  perhaps  playing  some 
engrossing  game. 

A very  pleasing  portrait  group  of  this  kind 
came  to  the  editor  not  long  ago.  It  was  a 
mother  and  three  children, — half-grown  girls. 
The  mother  held  an  embroidery  frame,  in  which 
was  a piece  of  embroidery  on  whicb  she  was 
evidently  giving  the  girls  a lesson.  She  was 
sitting  with  her  back  half  turned  toward  the 
spectator,  the  young  girls  grouped  in  pleasing 
poses,  all  intent  on  the  work  which  the  mother 
was  holding  in  her  hand,  and  apparently  un- 
conscious of  the  proximity  of  the  camera. 

A group  of  this  kind  ought  not  to  be  hard  to 
make.  The  amateur  in  arranging  for  a group 
should  first  get  camera,  plates,  and  all  accessories 
ready  as  far  as  possible.  The  lens  should  be 
focussed,  and  the  chairs  or  seats  on  which  the 
subjects  are  to  sit  should  be  in  place.  When  all 
this  is  in  order,  the  subjects  may  be  summoned 
and  posed.  Take  first  one  sitter,  the  one  who 
is  perhaps  to  be  the  central  figure,  and  arrange 
the  pose;  then  the  second,  until  all  have  been 
assigned  their  places.  Instruct  each  just  what 
she  is  to  do  and  how  to  sit,  and  to  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  any  of  the  others.  When  all  are  in 
position,  just  say,  “ Ready!  ” give  them  a chance 
to  assume  their  pose,  then  make  the  exposure. 
It  is  better  to  use  a large  stop  and  make  the 
exposure  as  short  as  possible.  A good  plan 
is  to  have  the  dark  room  ready,  and  as  soon  as 
the  plate  is  exposed  to  develop  it.  If  it  is 
not  a success,  exposures  may  be  made  until 
something  satisfactory  is  obtained.  Develop- 
ing the  plate  shows  at  once  if  there  has  been 
any  mistake  in  either  the  exposure  or  the  group- 
ing, and  it  is  far  less  work  than  to  make  another 
attempt  on  another  day,  should  the  first  have 
proved  a failure.  As  a rule,  it  is  necessary  to 
expose  several  plates  before  one  gets  just  exactly 
what  he  desires. 

If  a group  of  ladies  are  taken  together,  the 
dresses  should  have  special  consideration. 
They  should  be  simple  in  style  and  of  the  same 
general  tone.  One  should  not  wear  a white 
gown,  and  her  neighbor  a black  one. 

In  making  groups,  enjoin  your  subjects  not 
to  look  at  the  camera.  Many  a good  picture 
has  been  spoiled  by  the  subjects’  looking  at  the 
camera  instead  of  away  from  it. 

If  one  uses  small  plates,  enlargements  may 
be  made  from  them,  8 x 10  in  size  being  plenty 
large  enough.  Try  to  have  good  modeling,  and 
do  not  strive  for  a very  sharp  picture. 
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The  Round  Robin  Guild 
Monthly  Competitions 

Closing  the  last  day  0}  every  month. 
Address  all  prints  jor  competition  to 
Photo-Era,  The  Round  Robin  Guild  Com- 
petition, 383  Boylslon  Street,  Boston,  U.S.A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is 
deemed  worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize- 
winning picture,  or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given 
Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will 
be  awarded  in  books,  magazines,  enlargements, 
mounts,  photographic  materials,  or  any  article  of 
a photographic  or  art  nature  which  can  be  bought 
for  the  amount  of  the  prize  won. 

Rules 

1.  These  competitions  are  free  and  open  to 
all  photographers,  whether  or  not  subscribers 
to  Photo-Era. 

2.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  in  any  medium 
except  blue-print,  may  be  entered,  but  they 
must  represent  the  unaided  work  of  the  com- 
petitor, and  must  be  artistically  mounted. 

3.  The  right  is  reserved  to  withhold  from  the 
competitions  all  prints  not  up  to  the  Photo- 
Era  standard. 

4.  A package  of  prints  will  not  be  considered 
eligible  unless  accompanied  by  return-postage  at 
the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or  fraction. 

5.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker's 
name , address,  Guild-number,  the  title  of  the  pic- 
ture and  the  month  in  which  the  competition 
occurs,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a letter 
sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of 
date,  light,  plate  or  film,  lens,  stop,  exposure,  de- 
veloper and  printing-process. 

6.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Men- 
tion become  the  property  of  Photo-Era.  If 
suitable,  they  will  be  reproduced,  full  credit  in 
each  case  being  given  to  the  maker. 

Subjects  for  Competition 

October — “Scenic  Beauties  of  America.” 
Closes  November  30. 

November — “Group  Portraits.”  Closes  De- 
cember 31. 

December — “Flashlights.”  Closes  January  31. 

1911 

January — “Winter  Scenes.”  Closes  February 
28. 

February — “Copying  Works  of  Art”  (paint- 
ings and  statuary).  Closes  March  31. 


March— “Artistic  Interiors.”  Closes  April  30. 
April — “Spring  Pictures.”  Closes  May  31. 
May — “Decorative  Flower-Studies.”  Closes 
June  30. 

June — “Water  Craft.”  Closes  July  31. 

July — “Gardens.”  Closes  August  31. 

August — “Wood-Interiors.”  Closes  Sept.  30. 

September — “Shore-Scenes.”  Closes  Oct.  31. 
October — “ Rainy  Days.”  Closes  November  30. 
November — “Christmas  Cards.”  Closes  Decem- 
ber 31. 

December — “Home  Scenes.”  Closes  January 
31- 

Awards  — Marines 

First  Prize:  D.  H.  Brookins. 

Second  Prize:  E.  S.  Harvey. 

Third  Prize:  George  Alexander. 

Honorable  Mention:  W.  B.  Wilcox,  G.  Clinton 
Bell,  Beatrice  B.  Bell,  J.  S.  Henry,  Harry  G. 
Phister,  William  S.  Davis,  Mrs.  Charles  S. 
Hayden,  John  Dove,  John  W.  Schuler,  Edward 
II.  Weston,  F.  E.  Bronson,  H.  S.  Grinleese,  A.  B. 
Hargett. 


BEGINNERS’  COLUMN 


Quarterly  Contests  for  Beginners 

In  these  contests  all  Guild  members  are  eligible 
except  those  who  have  received  Guild  prizes  in 
the  past.  Aside  from  this  restriction,  the  rules 
which  govern  the  monthly  competitions  will  be  in 
force  here  and  the  prizes  will  be  payable  in  the 
same  manner. 

All  prints  submitted,  except  prize-winners 
will  be  returned  if  postage  is  sent. 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is 
worthy  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Subjects  for  Competition 

AUTUMN  PICTURES — CLOSES  JAN.  6,  I91I 

Harvest-scenes  with  or  without  figures  and 
pictures  in  which  there  are  fallen  leaves,  shadows 
and  mist,  are  eligible. 

WINTER  SPORTS — CLOSES  APRIL  15,  1911 

Pictures  of  all  sorts  of  winter  amusements 
outdoors,  skating,  sleighing,  coasting,  snow- 
balling, hunting,  or  any  other  sport,  as  well  as 
indoor  games,  will  be  considered  eligible. 
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Answers  to  Correspondents 

Readers  wishing  information  upon  any 
point  in  connection  with  their  photographic 
work  are  invited  to  make  use  of  this  depart- 
ment. Address  all  inquiries  to  Elizabei  H 
Flint  Wade,  743  East  27th  Street,  Paterson, 
N.  J.  If  a personal  reply  is  desired,  a self- 
addressed,  stamped  envelope  must  be  enclosed. 


Benjamin  Doer.  — The  Factor  for  Metol 
Developer  is  30.  That  is,  a plate  must  be 
developed  thirty  times  the  length  of  the  time 
of  the  first  appearance  of  the  image.  If  the 
image  comes  up  in  two  seconds,  then  the  de- 
velopment will  take  sixty  seconds.  Metol 
alone  does  not  give  much  contrast,  but  com- 
bined with  hydrochinon  it  gives  a negative  with 
fine  contrasts  and  good  detail. 

Selden  M6re. — To  make  an  opaque  Mix- 
ture for  Blocking-out  Backgrounds,  use 
equal  parts  of  gamboge  and  vermilion  or  else 
Payne’s  gray  and  vermilion.  Mix  with  water 
to  a soft  paste.  Gihon’s  opaque,  which  costs 
fifty  cents  a cake,  is  fine  for  blocking-out  back- 
grounds, etc.,  and  the  cake,  being  of  a large  size, 
ought  to  last  for  a year  or  more. 

Fred.  G.  F. — To  remove  the  Veiling  or 
Fog  from  your  negative,  take  one  ounce  of 
hypo,  dissolve  it  in  an  ounce  of  hot  water,  add 
an  ounce  of  glycerine,  and  paint  the  dry  film. 
Leave  it  on  for  half  a day  or  even  longer,  if  the 
fog  is  not  removed  sooner.  If  this  process  is  not 
successful,  and  it  usually  is,  then  the  plate  is 
hopeless.  No,  there  are  no  membership-fees 
in  the  Guild,  but  each  member  is  expected  to  be 
a subscriber  to  the  magazine. 

Grace  Lester. — A Formalin-Hardening 
Bath  is  made  of  one  ounce  of  formalin  to  ten 
of  water.  Leave  the  plate  in  the  bath  for  five 
minutes.  The  greenish  tone  of  your  gaslight 
prints  is  due  to  too  much  potassium  bromide 
in  the  developer. 

B.  N.  M. — To  mount  Paper  on  Metal, 

make  an  adhesive  of  ounce  gum  tragacanth, 
2 ounces  of  gum  arabic,  and  8 ounces  of  water. 
Dissolve  and  strain,  using  hot  water  for  dis- 
solving the  gums.  This  is  also  a good  adhesive 
for  mounting  prints  on  wood. 

Ellen  James. — To  work  with  Crayon 
on  Bromide  Prints,  use  powdered  pumice- 
stone  to  roughen  the  surface  slightly,  sprinkling 
the  powder  on  the  paper  and  rubbing  lightly 
with  the  palm  of  the  hand.  This  gives  a good 
tooth  for  the  crayon,  but  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  make  abrasions  on  the  paper  by  too 
vigorous  rubbing. 

Nelson  Trommer.  — Potassium  Ferri- 
cyanide  and  red  prussiate  of  potash  are  the 
same  thing.  The  pure  should  be  clear  ruby 
crystals.  Both  crystals  and  solution  should 
be  kept  in  the  dark.  See  answer  to  Grace 
Lester  for  formula  for  a formalin-hardening 
bath. 


L.  T.  — To  remove  Acid  Stain  caused  by 
the  acid  permanganate,  dissolve  60  grains  of 
sodium  sulphite  and  12  grains  oxalic  acid  in 
each  ounce  of  water.  Soak  the  plate  a few 
minutes  in  enough  of  the  solution  to  cover  it 
well,  and  the  brown  stains  will  disappear. 

Charles  R. — To  reduce  Harsh  Con- 
trasts, make  up  a solution  of  potassium  ferri- 
cyanide,  60  grains;  potassium  bromide,  60 
grains;  water,  6 ounces.  Place  the  negative  in 
this  solution  dry,  and  let  it  remain  for  from  five 
to  twenty  minutes,  according  to  the  extent  the 
contrast  is  to  be  reduced.  Wash  for  at  least 
twenty  minutes  in  running  water,  then  dry. 
Handle  the  plate  with  a plate  lifter,  because  the 
ferricyanide  is  very  poisonous. 

Stephen  C.  — For  Red  Tones  on  Self- 
toning  Paper,  place  the  prints  in  alum  water, 
an  ounce  of  alum  to  20  of  water.  Keep  them  in 
motion  while  in  the  bath.  They  will  turn  in 
about  five  minutes.  Remove  and  place  in  a 
soda  phosphate  bath  for  a minute,  using  60 
grains  soda  phosphate  to  20  ounces  of  water, 
then  fix  in  a weak  hypo  bath,  an  ounce  of  hypo 
to  10  of  water,  to  which  is  added  % ounce  soda 
carbonate.  Fix  for  ten  minutes,  remove,  and 
wash  well. 

A.  J.  H.  — To  remove  Oil  Stains  from 
Prints,  apply  pure  benzol,  then  blot  off  in  a few 
seconds  with  clean  blotting-paper.  If  not 
removed,  repeat  the  process  until  the  stains 
disappear.  The  print  will  not  be  injured.  Use 
orthochromatic  plates  when  copying  paintings, 
otherwise  you  will  not  get  true  color  values. 
The  exposure  is  longer  with  these  plates,  but,  as 
the  subject  is  inanimate,  this  is  no  objection  to 
their  use. 

Delia  Ellis.  To  reduce  Dark  Prints, 
make  a solution  of  5 grains  ammonium  per- 
sulphate to  each  ounce  of  water,  and  immerse 
the  prints  until  the  proper  reduction  has  taken 
place.  The  prints  must  then  be  fixed  in  a 
weak  solution  of  hypo  and  well  washed.  The 
reducer  may  be  used  before  the  prints  are  toned, 
if  so  desired.  In  such  a case  do  not  fix  the 
print,  but  wash  well,  then  tone  as  usual. 

E.  F.  Morris. — To  make  Lantern-Slide 
Diagrams,  use  very  fine  ground  glass  for  the 
slide  and  draw  lines  on  it  with  a very  hard 
lead-pencil;  or  use  India  ink  and  a fine  drawing- 
pen.  Varnish  the  glass,  and  it  may  be  used 
without  danger  of  spoiling  the  drawing.  In- 
stead of  using  ground  glass,  one  may  flow  matt 
varnish  on  lantern-slide  plates.  When  dry, 
this  takes  either  pencil  or  pen  as  well  as  does 
the  ground  glass. 

P.  H.  I. — The  Hardening-Bath  for  Ozo- 
types  is  made  of  powdered  alum,  1 ounce; 
muriatic  acid,  30  minims;  water,  20  ounces. 
Let  prints  remain  in  this  bath  five  minutes, 
then  rinse  in  cold  water.  Try  the  “Allonge” 
paper  for  gum  prints.  It  is  specially  fine  for 
negatives  of  soft  contrasts.  It  takes  the  sen- 
sitizing solution  well  and  does  not  need  sizing 
before  coating  with  the  gum.  The  prints  which 
you  send  are  very  well  done  indeed. 
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Print-Criticism 

Address  all  prints  for  criticism,  enclosing 
return  postage  at  the  rate  oj  one  cent  jor  each 
two  ounces  or  fraction  thereof,  to  Elizabeth 
Flint  Wade,  743  East  27th  St.,  Paterson, 
N.  J.  Prints  must  bear  the  maker's  name 
and  address,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars 
of  date,  light,  plate  or  film,  stop , exposure, 
developer  and  printing-process. 


“A  Spare  Moment,”  F.  D.  A. — This  is  a 
picture  of  a young  boy  seated  on  the  edge  of  a 
fountain,  reading  a book.  He  has  evidently 
stopped  for  a moment’s  rest,  for  his  market- 
basket  is  on  the  ground  beside  him  and  watched 
over  by  a small  dog,  who  is  likewise  sniffing 
at  the  contents  of  the  basket-.  The  composi- 
tion of  this  picture  is  excellent.  The  figure 
occupies  just  the  right  position  on  the  plate, 
the  fountain  is  in  a subdued  light  and  does  not 
obtrude  itself  on  the  eye,  and  the  main  light  is 
concentrated  on  the  book  which  the  lad  is 
reading.  The  exposure  has  been  just  right  to 
give  soft  half-tones,  and  the  development  has 
been  carefully  done  in  order  to  preserve  them. 
This  print  is  in  gray  and  mounted  on  a brown 
mount,  the  mounting  being  really  the  only  fault 
to  find  with  the  picture,  which,  if  finished  in 
sepia  and  mounted  on  a paper  which  harmonizes 
with  the  color  of  the  print,  would  be  of  excep- 
tional merit. 

“A  Pastoral,”  A.  K.  L. — This  is  a picture 
of  a young  shepherdess  with  her  flock  of  sheep, 
— a subject  which  has  much  to  commend  it  and 
yet  quite  a little  to  criticise.  The  exposure, 
development,  and  printing  of  the  picture  are 
all  that  could  be  desired,  the  fault  being  in  the 
composition.  The  picture  lacks  foreground,  the 
sheep  beginning  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  pic- 
ture instead  of  having  a stretch  of  ground 
between  the  animals  and  the  edge  of  the  picture. 
The  shepherdess  herself  is  too  much  in  the 
background,  and  her  figure  looks  dwarfed  when 
compared  with  those  of  the  sheep.  In  the 
middle  distance  is  an  old  hut  or  part  of  a ruin, 
and  the  outlines  of  the  horizon  are  the  far-away 
mountains.  The  subject  is  so  good  and  the 
locality  so  favorable  for  such  a picture  that 
our  member  is  advised  to  try  the  same  scene 
again,  and  mend  the  faults  pointed  out.  It  is 
worth  trying  over  many  times  in  order  to  get 
something  which  is  worth  while. 

“Mabelle,”  J.  N.  D. — This  is  a picture  of 
the  head  of  a young  girl,  the  face  being  turned 
so  as  almost,  but  not  quite  directly  to  face 
the  camera.  In  this  picture  the  modeling, 
especially  of  the  throat  and  chin,  is  very  good, 
but  the  lighting  of  the  face  is  bad,  half  being  in 
light  and  half  being  in  shadow,  and  in  so  deep 
a shadow  that  it  is  really  hard  to  distinguish 
the  features.  In  lighting  a portrait,  care  should 
be  taken  that  the  side  of  the  face  most  in 
shadow  should  have  at  least  a little  high-light 


to  bring  out  the  form.  If  the  subject  is  turned 
so  that  a spot  of  light  falls  on  the  cheek  which 
is  in  shadow,  it  makes  all  the  difference  in 
the  world  in  the  artistic  merit  of  the  picture. 
One  often  sees  these  half-and-half  portraits, 
and  it  is  very  rare  to  find  one  that  is  pleasing. 

“In  the  Cathedral,”  M.  D.  S. — This  print 
shows  a view,  or  rather  a glimpse,  of  the  in- 
terior of  a cathedral,  but  the  view  is  taken 
through  two  arches,  a dividing  column  coming 
directly  in  the  centre  of  the  picture.  It  is 
rather  an  unusual  picture  in  some  ways,  for 
detail  in  both  shadows  and  high-lights  is  well 
brought  out.  The  parts  which  are  in  shadow 
are  in  the  foreground,  the  strong  high-lights 
being  in  the  chancel  which  shows  through  the 
arches.  The  lines  in  this  print  are  very  good, 
the  only  real  fault  being  the  dividing  column, 
which  makes  two  pictures  of  what  is  intended 
to  be  only  one.  Another  print  sent  by  the 
same  member  is  of  a field  of  daisies  and  a 
small  child  earnestly  engaged  in  gathering  the 
flowers.  The  figure  is  directly  in  the  centre  of 
the  picture,  which,  as  has  often  been  pointed  out, 
is  the  weakest  place  in  the  picture.  If  this  print 
were  trimmed  off  about  two  inches  at  the  left, 
it  would  bring  the  figure  into  better  position  and 
help  the  composition. 

Working  Out  Defects 

In  remedying  defects  in  negatives,  the  amateur 
is  likely  to  forget  that  the  plate  has  two  sides, 
and  thinks  that  work  can  be  done  on  the  film 
side  only.  It  is,  however,  not  only  possible, 
but  often  advisable  to  work  on  the  glass  side 
of  a negative.  The  glass  is  coated  with  matt 
varnish  to  give  a tooth  on  which  to  work  with 
the  pencil.  This  varnish  may  be  purchased 
at  any  art  store,  and  it  is  better  to  buy  it  than 
to  try  to  mix  it  one’s  self.  Coat  the  glass  evenly 
with  the  varnish  and  let  it  dry  thoroughly. 
Use  a soft  pencil  for  working,  or  a crayon 
stump  with  finely  powdered  lead,  the  lead  being 
known  as  crayon  powder. 

Make  a print  from  the  negative  as  a guide 
for  retouching.  Shadows  can  be  brought  up, 
and  detail  worked  in  with  excellent  effect. 
The  comfort  of  the  process  is  that,  if  the  work  is 
not  successful,  it  can  be  removed  and  done  over 
again.  Instead  of  using  the  matt  varnish,  the 
back  of  the  negative  may  be  covered  with 
tracing  paper,  which  is  very  translucent  and 
free  from  unevenness.  Dampen  the  paper 
slightly  by  placing  it  between  two  sheets  of  moist 
blotting  paper.  Run  a line  of  paste  around  the 
edge  of  the  negative,  lay  the  damp  paper  on 
it,  and  rub  smoothly  into  place.  When  dry, 
it  will  be  perfectly  flat  without  wrinkles. 

The  pencil  or  crayon  may  be  used  on  the 
paper,  and  works  as  well  as  on  the  varnish. 
This  is  an  excellent  method  for  bringing  up  a 
flat  negative  to  one  of  good  contrasts.  It  is 
also  to  be  commended  for  retouching  portraits, 
for,  unless  one  is  an  expert,  he  is  liable  to  spoil 
the  modeling  of  a portrait  when  working 
directly  on  the  film. 
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Titling  Negatives 

Although  there  exist  several  methods  of 
transferring  printing  or  writing  to  negatives, 
none  is  simpler  of  execution  than  the  following: 
Upon  a piece  of  good  coated  paper  write  or 
draw  whatever  inscription  is  to  appear  on  the 
negative,  using  a clean  pen  dipped  in  a solution 
of  red  prussiate  of  potash  (potassium  ferricyan- 
ide).  Next  dampen  lightly  but  evenly  with  cold 
water  that  portion  of  the  film-side  of  the  negative 
intended  to  receive  the  lettering,  and  upon  the 
moistened  space  evenly  but  briefly  press  down 
the  paper  bearing  the  inscription.  After  care- 
fully removing  the  paper,  the  inscription  will  be 
found,  reversed,  on  the  film-side  of  the  negative. 
Now,  if  a solution  of  sodium  hyposulphite  be  ap- 
plied to  the  space  thus  treated,  or,  better  still, 
the  entire  negative  be  immersed  in  a fixing-bath, 
the  inscription  will  almost  immediately  turn 
white.  The  negative,  of  course,  must  now  be 
thoroughly  rinsed.  Whoever  has  a set  of  rubber 


type  can  make  an  impression  on  a piece  of  coated 
paper  and  then  proceed  as  directed.  Tn  this 
case  it  is  obviously  necessary  to  saturate  a piece 
of  white  blotting-paper  in  the  above-mentioned 
ferricyanide  solution,  and  upon  this  press  re- 
peatedly, thus  moistening  the  rubber  stamp. 
The  type  itself  suffers  no  harm  if  immediately 
after  use  it  is  pressed  several  times  upon  a sheet 
of  blotting-paper  moistened  with  water,  thus 
freeing  it  of  any  traces  of  the  salt.  Following 
the  directions,  given  above,  one  is  sure  to  obtain 
perfect,  clear-cut  letters  on  positives. — Die 
Photographie. 

Back  to  Work 

Vacation- days  are  over  for  most  of  us, 
and  we  who  have  loitered  in  fair  fields  and  jour- 
neyed by  pleasant  brooks  must  return  to  our 
daily  tasks,  resume  the  common  round  of  toil. 
If  we  have  been  wise  in  our  generation,  we  shall 
have  brought  home  with  us  beautiful  pre- 
sentments of  the  scenes  in  which  we  delighted. 


Plate-Speeds  for  Exposure-Guide  on  Opposite  Page 


Class  1/3 

Lumiere  Sigma 

Lumiere  Non-Halation  Sigma 

Class  1/2 

Barnet  Super-Speed  Ortho 
Ilford  Monarch 

Class  3/4 
Barnet  Red  Seal 
Ilford  Zenith 
Imperial  Flashlight 
Class  1 

American 

Ansco  Film,  N.  C.  and  Vidil 
Barnet  Extra  Rapid 
Barnet  Ortho  Extra  Rapid 
Barnet  Studio 
Cramer  Crown 

Cramer  Crown  Non-Halation 
Cramer  Instantaneous  Iso 
Cramer  Inst.  Iso  Non-IIalation 
Cramer  Isonon 
Ensign  Film 

Hammer  Special  Extra  Fast 
Imperial  Special  Sensitive 
Imperial  Non-Filter 
Imperial  Orthochrome  Special 
Sensitive 

Kodak  N.  C.  Film 
Kodoid 
Lumiere  Film 
Magnet 

Premo  Film  Pack 
Seed  Gilt  Edge  27 
Standard  Imperial  Portrait 


Standard  Polychrome 
Stanley  Regular 
Vulcan 

Wellington  Extra  Speedy 
Wellington  Film 

Class  1 1/4 
Cramer  Banner  X 
Cramer  Banner  X Non-Hala- 
tion 

Eastman  Extra  Rapid 
Hammer  Extra  Fast 
Hammer  Extra  Fast  Ortho 
Hammer  Non-Halation 
Hammer  Non-Halation  Ortho 
Seed  26X 
Seed  C.  Ortho 
Seed  L.  Ortho 
Seed  Non-Halation 
Seed  Non-Halation  Ortho 
Standard  Extra 
Standard  Orthonon 
Wellington  Speedy 

Class  1 1/2 
Lumiere  Ortho  A 
Lumiere  Ortho  B 

Class  2 
Cramer  Medium  Iso 
Cramer  Medium  Iso  Non- 
Halation 

Cramer  Trichromatic 
Ilford  Rapid  Chromatic 
Ilford  Special  Rapid 
Imperial  Special  Rapid 
Wellington  Iso  Speedy 


Class  2 1/2 

Barnet  Medium 
Barnet  Ortho  Medium 
Cramer  Anchor 
Hammer  Fast 
Seed  23 

Lumiere  Panchro  C 

Class  3 

Wellington  Landscape 
Class  4 
Stanley  Commercial 
Ilford  Chromatic 
Ilford  Empress 

Class  5 

Cramer  Commercial 
Hammer  Slow 
Hammer  Slow  Ortho 
Wellington  Ortho  Process 

Class  8 

Cramer  Slow  Iso 
Cramer  Slow  Iso  Non- 
Halation 
Ilford  Ordinary 

Class  12 

Cramer  Contrast 
Ilford  Plalf-Tone 
Seed  Process 

Class  100 

Lumiere  Autochrome 


Exposure  Guide  for  November 


COMPILED  BY  MALCOLM  DEAN  MILLER,  A.B.,  M.D. 


Exposure  for  average  landscapes  with  light  foreground ; river-scenes ; figure-studies 

in  the  open  ; light-colored  buildings  and  monuments ; wet  street-scenes,  with  E or  other  stops  multiply  by  the 

stop  F/8  (U.  S.  No.  4)  on  Class  1 plates.  number  in  third  column. 


Hour 

Bright 

Sun 

Cloudy 

Bright 

Cloudy 

Dull 

Very 

Dull 

F/4  - 

U.  S.  1 

X 1/4 

II  A.M.  to  I P.M. 

1/32 

1/16 

1/8 

1/4 

1/2 

F/5.6 

U.  S.  2 

X 1/2 

10  a.m.  and  2 p.m. 

1/25 

1/12 

1/6 

1/3 

2/3 

F/6.3 

U.  S.  2.4 

X 5/8 

9 a.m.  and  3 p.m. 

1/12 

1/6 

1/3 

2/3 

1 1/3 

F/7 

U.S.3 

X 3/4 

8 a.m.  and  4 p.m. 

1/6 

1/3 

2/3 

1 1/3 

2 2/3 

F/ll 

U.  S.  8 

X 2 

The  exposures  given  are  intended  merely  as  a basis  for  trial,  and 

F/16 

U.  S. 16 

X 4 

will  vary  with  latitude  and  other  conditions,  but 

they  should  give 

F/22 

U.  S.  32 

X 8 

full  detail  in  the  shadows,  except  when  iso  plates  are  used  without  a 

screen,  when  the  exposure  should  be  doubled. 

F/32 

U.  S.  64 

X 16 

SUBJECTS.  For  other  subjects,  multiply  the  exposure  for  average  landscape  by  the 
number  given  for  the  class  of  subject. 


1/8  Studies  of  sky  and  white  clouds. 

1/4  Open  views  of  sea  and  sky;  very  distant 
landscapes  ; studies  of  rather  heavy 
clouds  ; sunset  and  sunrise  studies. 

12  Open  landscapes  without  foreground  ; open 
beach,  harbor  and  shipping  - scenes  ; 
yachts  under  sail;  very  light-colored  ob- 
jects ; studies  of  dark  clouds ; snow- 
scenes  with  no  dark  objects  ; most  tele- 
photo subjects  outdoors;  wooded  hills 
not  far  distant  from  lens. 

2 Landscapes  with  medium  foreground;  land- 
scapes in  fog  or  mist;  buildings  showing 
both  sunny  and  shady  sides;  well-lighted 
street-scenes;  persons,  animals  and  mov- 
ing objects  at  least  thirty  feet  away. 


4 Landscapes  with  heavy  foreground;  build- 
ings or  trees  occupying  most  of  the  pic- 
ture ; brook-scenes  with  heavy  foliage  ; 
shipping  about  the  docks ; red  brick 
buildings  and  other  dark  objects;  groups 
outdoors  in  the  shade. 

8 Portraits  outdoors  in  the  shade;  very  dark 
near  objects,  particularly  when  the  im- 
age of  the  object  nearly  fills  the  plate 
and  full  shadow-detail  is  required. 

16  Badly-lighted  river-banks,  ravines,  glades 
and  under  the  trees. 

32  Wood-interiors  not  open  to  sky  and  with 
dark  soil  or  pine-needles. 

48  Average  indoor  portraits  in  well-lighted 
room,  light  surroundings,  big  window 
and  white  reflector. 


PLATES.  When  plates  other  than  those  in  Class  1 are  used,  the  exposure  indicated  above 
must  be  multiplied  by  the  number  given  at  the  head  of  the  class. 
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Copying  Prints  on  White  Mounts 

When  copying  a print  mounted  on  a white 
card,  one  often  finds  that  it  is  very  hard  to 
get  the  shadows  of  the  negative  clear.  This 
is  due  to  reflection  of  light  from  the  white 
mount,  which  acts  just  as  a window  would. 
The  defect  is  more  noticeable  with  anastigmat 
lenses  of  large  aperture,  which  are  seldom  pro- 
vided with  hoods.  To  remedy  matters,  it  is 
sufficient  to  cover  the  mount  close  to  the  print 
with  strips  of  black  velvet,  though  in  an  emer- 
gency the  dull  black  paper  in  which  developing 
papers  are  packed  will  answer.  If  the  print 
is  a glossy  one,  it  is  oftentimes  advisable  to 
cover  the  camera  with  a piece  of  black  cloth, 
having  a hole  just  large  enough  for  the  lens. 
To  obviate  shadows  on  the  print  from  the  vel- 
vet strips,  the  best  position  for  the  copy  will  be 
found  to  be  flat  on  the  floor  near  a window; 
in  this  case,  of  course,  using  a tilting  tripod-top. 

Advantages  of  Anhydrous  Sodium 
Sulphite 

Crystallized  sodium  sulphite,  when  per- 
fectly fresh,  may  contain  nearly  one  hundred 
per  cent,  of  sulphite,  but  it  cannot  be  stored 
for  more  than  a few  months  without  being 
largely  converted  into  sulphate  by  the  air 
contained  in  the  bottle.  Furthermore,  the 
crystals  lose  water,  so  that  one  is  never  sure 
how  much  sulphite  is  present  in  a given  speci- 
men. When  much  sulphate  is  present,  it  has 
an  injurious  effect  on  plates  and  papers,  most 
marked  with  gaslight  papers,  and  leading  to 
stain  and  muddy  whites.  With  amidol  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  get  a good  color,  if 
more  than  a trace  of  sulphate  is  present.  The 
crystals,  too,  are  hard  to  dissolve. 

The  anhydrous  salt,  on  the  other  hand, 
seldom  contains  less  than  ninety-five  per  cent, 
of  sulphite,  as  against  an  average  of  about 
seventy  per  cent,  for  the  crystals.  It  is  also 
perfectly  stable,  if  kept  dry,  and  even  in  a 
moist  atmosphere  deteriorates  slowly.  The 
price  is  considerably  less,  inasmuch  as  crystals 
furnish  only  one-half  as  much  sulphite,  even 
when  perfectly  fresh,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
greater  bulk  and  the  useless  water  of  crystalli- 
zation. The  more  ready  solubility  of  the  dry 
salt  is,  however,  its  greatest  advantage;  for,  if 
the  water  is  well  stirred  while  pouring  in  the 
powder,  solution  takes  place  at  once.  There 
is,  of  course,  no  difference  in  the  keeping 


quality  of  the  solution  made  from  either  form, 
as  both  rapidly  oxidize.  Hence  it  is  advisable 
to  make  up  only  small  quantities  of  any  stock- 
solution  containing  sodium  sulphite. 

A Frequent  Cause  of  Fogged  Negatives 

Since  the  short-focus,  high-speed  anastig- 
mat lenses  have  come  into  such  general  use, 
many  complaints  have  reached  us  about  foggy 
negatives  obtained  by  their  use.  The  fogging  is 
most  noticeable  when  the  lenses  are  used  at 
full  opening,  as  the  great  volume  of  light  ad- 
mitted floods  the  whole  interior  of  the  camera 
and,  reflecting  from  the  sides  of  the  bellows, 
degrades  the  entire  image.  Sometimes  only 
the  margins  are  fogged,  the  center  of  the  plate 
remaining  clear,  in  which  case  there  is  a band 
or  streak  which  prints  out  darker  than  the  rest. 
Again,  only  two  edges  are  foggy,  because  the 
taper  of  the  bellows  cuts  off  the  stray  light  and 
the  reflections  from  two  sides.  The  worst 
offenders  are  the  folding  focal-plane  cameras 
with  approximately  square  bellows,  for  in  these 
the  smooth  sides  form  mirrors,  and  the  defect 
can  be  remedied  only  by  fitting  diaphragms, 
preferably  of  velvet,  within  the  bellows.  Some- 
times a lens-hood,  by  cutting  down  the  size  of 
the  cone  of  rays  impinging  on  the  front  lens, 
helps  a great  deal,  as  does  also  a careful  black- 
ening of  the  camera-interior  with  dead-black 
varnish.  To  get  the  full  value  of  a high-class 
lens,  it  is  necessary  to  do  away  with  all  reflec- 
tions, particularly  those  within  the  lens  itself, 
as  from  a shiny  spot  on  the  diaphragm  or  on 
any  part  of  the  mounting,  because  these  spots 
reflect  light  usually  to  the  center  of  the  plate. 
The  anastigmat,  in  fine,  needs  expert  handling, 
and  is  not  always  to  be  recommended  to  the 
beginner  in  photography. 

Marking  a Finder  for  Distances 

A writer  in  the  Amateur  Photographer  sug- 
gests a simple  method  of  marking  the  finder  of 
a hand-camera  to  obviate  guessing  the  distance 
of  the  principal  object.  Place  the  camera  on  a 
tripod  and  set  the  focus  at  say  25  feet.  Now 
get  a man  of  average  height  to  stand  at  25  feet, 
and  with  a fine  pen  place  dots  on  the  surface  of 
the  finder  to  indicate  the  height  of  the  image. 
Repeat  the  process  for  the  nearer  distances. 
To  use  the  device  in  focusing,  get  the  image  of 
any  object  of  the  same  height  so  placed  on  the 
finder  as  exactly  to  fill  the  distance  between  the 
dots,  and  set  the  camera-front  to  this  distance. 
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Our  cover-design  this  month  is  entitled 
“The  Children’s  Thanksgiving  Dinner,”  by 
Mr.  Rudolph  Diihrkoop,  the  eminent  practi- 
tioner of  Berlin,  Germany.  This  artist’s 
individuality  is  quite  apparent  in  this  pleasing 
group.  Technically,  too,  it  merits  our  admira- 
tion, the  arrangement  of  the  figures,  as  well 
as  the  lighting,  being  notably  successful.  No 
data  available,  except  that  the  picture  was 
made  in  Mr.  Diihrkoop’s  studio  in  Hamburg, 
Germany,  with  a Voigtlander  & Son’s  Heliar 
lens  and  on  a Seed  plate  developed  with  edinol. 

While  the  work  of  the  peerless  Cadbys  is  no 
novelty  to  the  readers  of  Photo-Era,  it  is 
doubtful  that  they  have  been  favored  with  so 
fine  a selection  of  subjects  by  these  artists  as 
is  shown  in  the  current  issue.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  any  flaws  in  their  beautiful 
juvenile  studies,  which  are  so  naive,  dainty,  and 
immaculate.  The  models  are  always  of  the 
happiest  and  yielding  kind.  Or  is  it  because 
of  the  gentle  mastery  of  the  artists  themselves? 
That  they  succeed  most  admirably  in  obtain- 
ing what  they  wish  is  evident  from  the  expres- 
sion of  their  baby-sitters.  If  you  were  to  ask 
the  Cadbys  how  they  proceed  to  secure  these 
charming  results,  neither  of  them  could  tell. 
They  simply  have  formed  the  habit.  A mag- 
netic personality  and  a way  with  children  is  a 
large  part  of  their  secret,  no  doubt.  Such 
things  are  easily  practised  by  masters  of  the 
art,  who,  however,  cannot  always  explain  their 
methods.  When  Campanini,  the  famous 
Italian  tenor,  first  made  his  appearance  in 
America,  he  captivated  his  hearers,  particu- 
larly the  ladies.  One  of  them,  an  ambitious 
vocal  student,  entreated  him  to  give  her  lessons 
in  operatic  singing,  offering  to  pay  the  price, 
be  it  what  it  might.  “My  dear  Madam,”  he 
replied,  “I  sing  like  the  bird  in  the  tree.  I 
don’t  know  how  I do  it.  I cannot  tell  you, 
so  I cannot  teach  you.”  The  Cadby  pictures 
explain  themselves,  at  least  so  far  as  composi- 
tion goes,  which  appears  to  be  simplicity  it- 
self. Lighting,  exposure,  chemical  manipu- 
lation— those  are  the  things  which  the  average 
reader  would  like  to  know.  No  data  came 
with  the  pictures,  but  the  ambitious  reader  is  at 
liberty  to  examine  them  to  see  how  nearly  he 
can  imitate  them.  Whether  these  two  artists 
turn  their  cameras  toward  a child,  an  animal, 
or  a nature-study,  they  always  maintain  an 
artistic  individuality.  Yes,  the  Cadbys  have 
their  imitators,  whose  efforts  were  hung  in 
the  “Royal”  recently  and  were  reproduced 
in  the  English  photographic  journals.  The 
originals  of  the  pictures  in  these  pages  are 
platinotype  prints.  For  other  details  we  refer 
the  reader  to  Mr.  Blake’s  appreciation. 


The  pictures  accompanying  Mr.  Willoughby’s 
article  make  but  little  pretension  to  artistic 
superiority — at  least,  we  have  this  from  the 
camerist  himself,  who  follows  his  vocation  as  a 
business-man.  When  forced  to  take  a vaca- 
tion, which  is  rare,  he  seeks  the  wilds  of  a 
northern  state,  and  amuses  himself  with  gun- 
ning, fishing,  and  canoeing,  incidentally  making 
camera-records.  His  pictures  have  sufficient 
merit,  however,  worthily  to  accompany  his 
stories. 

Paul  Pichier,  who  shone  conspicuously  at 
Dresden  last  year,  is  noted  for  the  over-elabora- 
tion of  his  themes.  In  “Parktreppe”  (Park- 
Steps),  page  235,  however,  he  has  elected  to 
strike  a simple  chord,  and  the  result  is  eminently 
pleasing.  The  original  was  contributed  to  the 
last  London  Salon.  No  data. 

The  refined  and  truthful  air  of  “Le  Dessert,” 
page  237,  is  a charming  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Hoppe’s  style.  The  direct,  but  unostentatious, 
presentation  of  the  theme  holds  the  eye  captive, 
and  one  does  not  at  once  become  mindful  of 
the  fact  that  the  lady  is  looking  out  of  the  pic- 
ture. This  effect  is  less  noticeable  when  the 
reproduction  faces  another  illustration,  or 
even  a page  of  text.  The  picture  was  at  the 
last  London  Salon.  No  data. 

Among  other  notably  fine  things  seen  at  the 
London  Salon  was  Frank  H.  Read’s  “Swan,” 
and,  as  a compliment  to  the  artist,  we  have 
chosen  it  for  this  month’s  insert.  The  picture 
makes  a strong  appeal  by  reason  of  its  fidelity 
to  nature.  No  one  can  cavil  at  the  manage- 
ment of  the  water,  for  instance.  The  atmos- 
pheric quality  is  admirably  expressed,  and  the 
swan  moves  with  supreme  majesty  and  grace. 
This  masterpiece  made  a hit  at  the  London 
Salon,  which  our  London  correspondent  de- 
scribes on  page  260.  No  data. 

“A  Gray  Day,”  by  William  Findlay,  page 
239,  illustrates  the  pictorial  possibility  of  ugly 
material  on  a gray  day.  No  data. 

“Waiting  for  the  Call,”  by  John  F.  Jones, 
page  241,  is  one  of  the  best  of  a series  of  cattle- 
pieces  which  accompanied  the  artist’s  article 
on  animal-photography  in  the  Photo-Era  for 
September,  but  which  was  omitted  for  lack 
of  space.  The  difficulty  in  arranging  cattle  for 
a satisfactory  picture  is  well  known,  hence  Mr. 
Jones  deserves  special  praise  for  producing 
so  harmonious  a composition.  The  sense  of 
unity  is  complete.  Data:  Anastigmat,  F/6. 8 12- 
inch  focus;  Standard  Orthonon  plate;  pyro 
developer  (factor  12);  bromide  enlargement 
from  5x7  plate;  exposure,  1/10  second;  time, 
between  4 and  s p.m.  in  May. 

“At  the  Harbor  Entrance,”  page  244,  shows 
D.  II.  Brookins  at  his  best.  His  trained,  dis- 
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cerning  eye  was  quick  to  recognize  the  possi- 
bilities of  a picture  in  this  overwhelming  dis- 
turbance by  smoke  and  steam.  His  successful 
capture  of  this  impressive  and  exciting  episode 
is  very  apt  to  provoke  the  envy  of  the  profes- 
sional marine  painter.  Amidst  the  apparent 
confusion  of  masses  there  is  a distinct  and  well- 
balanced  design,  and  an  admirable  apprecia- 
tion of  values.  Data:  4x5  Graflex  Camera; 
Goerz  Lens;  1/75  second;  July,  about  10  a.m.; 
bright  light;  Imperial  Orthochrome  Plate; 
pyro  developer;  enlarged  on  No.  7 Monox 
Bromide. 

In  Japanese  waters,  in  Japanese  style,  ex- 
presses the  subject  and  treatment  of  E.  S. 
Harvey’s  “Boats  at  Nagasaki,”  page  246.  It 
is  an  arrangement  in  blue,  but  the  artist  fur- 
nished a black  and  white  print  for  reproduction. 
Data:  No.  2 Bull’s  Eye  Kodak ; snapshot; 
bright  sunshine;  Eastman’s  N.  C.  Film; 
printed  from  enlarged  negative  on  dark  blue 
carbon;  the  space  occupied  on  the  original 
negative  is  less  than  one  inch  square. 

In  “Summer  Sport,”  by  George  Alexander, 
page  247,  we  have  the  genuine  “go”  of  a 
swiftly  moving  craft.  The  yachtsman  views 
this  picture  with  a thrill,  for  the  sensation  of 
real  motion  is  vividly  expressed.  The  pic- 
ture is  well  spaced,  and  the  poise  of  the  boat  was 
seized  at  the  right  moment  to  impart  the  proper 
degree  of  unity  and  balance.  Data:  3J4  x 4 
film  camera;  stop  U.  S.  8;  exposure,  1/100 
second  with  three  times  color-screen;  August, 
bright  sunshine;  2 P.M.;  pyro  developer;  printed 
from  enlarged  negative  on  Artura  paper. 

“The  Storm,”  page  234,  with  several  other 
pictures,  signalized  Mr.  R.  L.  Cocks’s  first 
appearance  at  a London  Salon.  It  is  a strong 
effect  in  chiaroscuro,  but  one  may  question 
his  judgment  in  placing  the  strongest  light. 

The  chief  merit  of  “Drifting,”  by  W.  B. 
Wilcox,  page  254,  is  its  unusual  effect  of  light- 
ing, the  original  bluish-gray  tone  of  which  was 
present  in  the  print,  but,  unfortunately,  was 
lost  in  the  reproduction.  Data:  Exposure, 

1/50  second  at  stop  U.  S.  4;  time,  3 p.m.  in 
August;  light,  hazy;  Cramer  Instantaneous 
Iso  plate  developed  in  tank  with  pyro-acetone; 
negative  on  4x5  plate;  print  enlarged  on 
Haloid  paper. 

“Battleship  Saluting,”  page  255,  by  G. 
Clinton  Bell,  is  an  episode  in  the  naval  review, 
which  was  an  imposing  feature  of  the  Hudson- 
Fulton  celebration  in  New  York,  a year  ago. 
The  print  is  in  a warm,  black  tone,  and  the 
painter-like  effect  produced  by  the  printing- 
medium  imparts  to  the  picture  becoming  force 
and  dignity.  Data:  September,  about  4 p.m.; 
light,  hazy  and  smoky;  with  3A  Kodak 
(3^4  x SM);  Steinheil  lens  at  F/6.8;  exposure, 
1/100  second;  Eastman  N.  C.  film;  tank- 
development;  original  gum-print  from  11  x 14 
negative,  only  a portion  of  original  negative 
being  used;  print  on  Etching  Black  Platinum 
through  fine  bolting-cloth  from  8 x 10  negative, 
copy  of  gum-print. 


“The  Low  West  Wind,”  by  H.  S.  Grinleese, 
page  255,  is  a striking  effect,  dark  masses  of 
smoke  obscuring  the  sun.  The  atmospheric 
quality  of  this  picture  also  adds  much  to  the 
general  pleasing  effect.  Data:  Exposure  in 

bright  light,  slight  haze,  in  November,  about 
3.30  p.m.;  Eastman  N.  C.  film,  4x5;  time, 
1/25  second  with  lens  at  F/ix;  developed  in 
edinol-hydro ; print,  8x10  enlargement  on 
Cyko  buff  redeveloped  in  sulphide. 

Dark  Spots  on  Negatives 

Sometimes  light  reaches  the  glass  side  of  a 
plate  and  causes  small  dark  spots  to  form  in 
development  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  film. 
If  it  is  attempted  to  remove  these  by  scraping 
from  the  film  side,  the  image  is,  of  course, 
destroyed.  Often  it  is  very  hard  to  determine 
whether  a given  spot  is  near  the  surface  or 
deep,  but,  by  holding  the  negative  film  side  up 
over  a dark  background  and  viewing  the  posi- 
tive image,  the  location  of  the  spot  becomes 
evident,  because,  if  it  is  in  the  deeper  layers  of 
the  coating,  it  will  in  this  position  be  invisible: 
whereas  if  it  is  on  the  surface,  it  will  be  clearly 
seen.  If  deep,  the  best  remedy  is  local  reduc- 
tion with  the  acid  permanganate  used  for 
autochromes,  followed  by  judicious  retouching; 
but,  if  the  spot  is  large,  the  plate  is  best  thrown 
away  and  the  subject  made  over. 

The  Wellington  Anti-Screen  Plate 

We  had  the  pleasure  during  September  to 
test  one  of  the  first  dozen  of  the  Wellington 
Anti-Screen  Plates  received  in  America  by 
Ralph  Harris  & Co.,  sole  agents  for  the  Wel- 
lington plates,  papers  and  films.  The  re- 
markably high  speed  of  300  H.  & D.,  stated 
for  these  plates,  seemed  to  us  almost  an  exag- 
geration, but,  remembering  the  high  standing 
of  the  firm  of  Wellington  & Ward,  we  smoth- 
ered our  doubts,  converted  the  speed  number 
to  Watkin’s  440,  and  exposed  in  accordance 
with  the  reading  of  the  Bee  meter.  On  de- 
veloping in  the  tank  with  the  Burke  & James 
glycin  formula  for  twenty  minutes,  we  ob- 
tained some  of  the  finest  negatives  it  has  ever 
been  our  pleasure  to  make.  Every  plate  was 
fully  timed,  beautifully  harmonious,  fine- 
grained, and  a splendid  printer.  The  render- 
ing of  color-values,  particularly  in  the  greens, 
was  extremely  fine,  and  the  cloudless  skies 
printed  out  to  a light  tone  which  well  repre- 
sented the  depth  of  the  blue  color  of  the  sky  on 
the  days  the  exposures  were  made.  It  is  sel- 
dom that  one  sees  better  rendering  when  a color- 
screen  is  used.  The  high  speed  and  superior 
orthochromatic  qualities  make  these  plates 
ideal  material  for  the  pictorialist.  The  plates 
will  be  imported  both  plain  and  backed,  and 
the  latter  should  prove  unsurpassed  for  fall 
work,  when  the  leaves  are  turned,  and  both 
halation  and  color-contrasts  must  be  contended 
with. 
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The  first  London  Salon  of  Photography 
opened  on  September.  2 at  the  galleries  of  the 
Fine  Art  Society  in  New  Bond  Street.  This 
gallery  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  exclusive  ones  in  the  metropolis,  and 
to  be  eminently  suitable  for  a dignified  display 
of  pictures. 

As  is  well  known  by  now,  the  members  of  the 
Linked  Ring  decided  not  to  hold  their  Salon 
this  year,  and  a group  of  the  best-known  and 
leading  workers  in  various  parts  of  the  globe 
formed  a circle  with  the  object  of  holding  yearly 
an  exposition  of  works  (not  necessarily  in 
London)  in  which  “individual  artistic  aim  and 
feeling  have  found  their  expression  by  means  of 
the  camera.”  The  success  which  this  experi- 
ment proved  to  be  surpassed  the  keenest  antic- 
ipations. There  is  only  one  opinion,  and 
that  is  that  this  first  London  Salon  of  Pho- 
tography is  positively  the  finest  and  most  in- 
teresting exposition  of  pictorial  photography 
which  has  yet  been  seen  in  England.  The 
Salon  is  cosmopolitan  in  its  character.  Amer- 
ican, Austrian  and  German  influence  is  very 
strongly  felt,  and  these  countries  are  very  fully 
represented.  The  task  of  the  selecting  com- 
mittee has  been  very  difficult,  owing  to  the  vast 
amount  of  available  material,  and  only  140 
pictures  are  on  the  walls;  but  they  represent 
the  high-water  mark  in  what  may  be  called 
“sound”  pictorial  photography. 

The  great  reputation  which  Mr.  Porterfield 
has  already  gained  in  this  country  is  greatly 
strengthened  by  his  splendid  contributions, 
“A  Modem  Babel”  and  “Nocturne.”  The 
latter  is  a most  original  and  romantic  rendering 
of  the  well-known  and,  lately,  much-spoken-of 
Albright  Art  Gallery  at  Buffalo,  treated  in  a 
highly  decorative  style.  We  have  not  seen 
much  of  the  beautiful  work  of  F.  Holland  Day 
here  lately,  and  therefore  welcome  his  fine 
triptych,  “The  Prodigal” — a strong,  imagina- 
tive work.  Mrs.  Kaesebier  has  two  portraits 
which  she  calls  “human  documents.”  She 
relies  on  the  power  of  direct  photography  as  a 
picture-making  method,  and  these  two  unas- 
suming prints  are,  indeed,  documents  which 
afford  a deep  insight  into  the  life-stories  of  the 
sitters.  The  work  of  C.  Yarnall  Abbott  is 
strongly  marked  by  personal  sentiment.  In 
“The  Dancer”  he  strikes  a sombre  note,  mys- 
terious and  romantic,  and  gives  the  significa- 
tion, the  beauty  and  flow  of  a gesture,  excel- 
lently well.  F.  J.  Brougiere’s  “Landscape,” 
with  its  wind-tossed  trees  in  the  weird  mystery 
of  the  gloaming,  is  a highly  successful  and 
notably  artistic  achievement.  The  two  figure- 
studies  by  W.  and  G.  Parrish  show  great  in- 
dividuality and  remarkable  power  of  execution. 


Walter  Zimmerman’s  one  contribution  is  as 
suggestive  as  it  is  charming. 

The  short  space  at  my  disposal  of  course 
does  not  allow  any  comment  in  detail  upon  all 
the  works  displayed,  and  I can  therefore  only 
mention  some  of  the  exhibits  which  have  left  a 
particularly  strong  impression  on  my  mind. 
The  brothers  Hofmeister,  Theodor  and  Oskar, 
hold  a place  at  once  personal  and  distinct  in 
modern  German  photography.  Their  work  has 
always  been  full  of  strong  poetic  feeling  for 
nature,  and  simplicity  in  the  conception  and 
design  of  broad,  powerful  color-effects  have 
been  their  most  characteristic  feature.  Dur- 
ing the  last  two  or  three  years  their  art  has 
grown  purer  and  higher  without  losing  any  of 
its  originality.  They  are  represented  by  three 
landscapes,  two  of  which  are  direct  small  silver 
prints  from  untouched  negatives  of  delightful 
qualities.  Their  other  contribution  is  a church- 
interior  with  two  wonderfully  fine  heads  of  old 
men  whose  devotion  and  worship  are  convin- 
cingly expressed.  It  is  entitled  “Andacht,” 
and  is  a magnificent  piece  of  work.  Of  Rudolph 
Duehrkoop’s  work  in  the  gallery  I place 
“Sisters”  and  “Lady  at  the  Door”  first.  Con- 
ception and  treatment  are  highly  satisfactory, 
and  expression  and  poses  well-nigh  faultless. 
The  intimate,  study  of  nature  is  the  keynote  of 
all  Otto  Ehrhardt’s  charming  work.  He  loves 
Nature  in  all  her  moods  and  feels  her  poetry. 
“Elbedorf”  and  “Landschaft”  are  two  of  the 
most  painterlike  subjects  that  I remember 
having  seen  for  some  time.  Mitchell  J.  Elliott’s 
“White  Rabbit”  is  particularly  interesting  on 
account  of  the  capricious  way  in  which  the 
light  is  playing  round  the  figures.  Paul  Pichier’s 
“Parktreppe”  and  “Pastorale” — large  and 
impressive  gum -prints  — are  remarkable  for 
their  fine  feeling  and  the  beautiful  rendering 
of  sunlight.  He  is,  as  is  well  known,  the  leader 
of  the  Vienna  Photo-Club,  and  has  been  the  un- 
tiring instructor  and  helpful  adviser  to  many 
amateurs  who  are  standing  to-day  in  the  very 
front  rank  of  pictorialism.  I mention  only  a 
few  of  these,  Dr.  Theodor  Meyer,  Dr.  Hacker, 
Alfred  Loewy,  and  particularly  Max  Schneid, 
all  of  whom  are  represented  by  exquisite  ex- 
amples of  work.  Of  English  exhibitors  I men- 
tion Ward  Muir  with  some  dainty  landscapes 
of  delightful  tone-qualities,  Arthur  Marshall 
and  E.  J.  Mortimer  with  bromoil  prints  of  rare 
quality.  The  latter’s  portrait  of  “Austin 
Lidbury”  is  multi-colored,  and,  certainly,  the 
best  experiment  I have  yet  seen  produced  by 
this  most  fascinating  method.  Knowing  the 
sitter,  I am  struck  with  the  exceedingly  char- 
acteristic pose,  and  the  color  suggests  the  com- 
plexion of  the  sitter  admirably.  Will  Cadby 
and  Alexander  Keighley  are  two  front-rank 
workers  who  are  making  fresh  conquests  this 
year.  Both  are  also  represented  at  the  “Royal,” 
but  they  have  certainly  reserved  their  best  for 
this  exposition.  Keighley’s  “Stone  Pines” 
and  Cadby’s  “Gabrielle  Younghunter”  are  not 
only  the  best  things  I have  seen  from  them  for 
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some  time,  but  count  among  the  best  pictures 
in  the  show.  Three  very  strong  men  are  Ber- 
tram Park,  Frank  Read  and  John  H.  Anderson, 
who  give  full  play  to  personal  convictions  in 
their  oil-prints,  “Miss  Muriel  George  and  the 
Follies”  (a  striking  and  highly  successful  ren- 
dering of  a stage  effect),  “The  Park  ” and 
“The  Swan,”  two  highly  original  compositions 
of  exquisite  beauty  and  rare  tonal  qualities; 
and  “The  Old  Mill”  and  “The  Pool  from  Lon- 
don Bridge,”  with  its  fine  pattern.  A.  H. 
Blake  has  one  of  the  finest  subjects  he  has  ever 
given  us  in  “The  Sphinx,”  and  Frederick  H. 
Evans,  who,  I understand,  will  be  largely  rep- 
resented this  year  at  the  Albright  Gallery  ex- 
positions, shows  remarkable  range  of  tones 
in  “Chateau  d’O”  and  “Italian  Chateau  in 
France.” 

Before  I conclude  my  remarks  about  this  ex- 
ceedingly fine  exposition,  I must  draw  the  at- 
tention of  my  American  friends  to  one  or  two 
new-comers  whose  names  are  sure  to  become 
prominent  before  long  at  our  leading  exposi- 
tions. These  are  R.  M.  Cocks  and  R.  Lincoln 
Cocks,  Emil  M.  Rosenberg,  Hugo  Weisz,  Josef 
Pecsi,  and  Bern.  F.  Eilers.  I have  already 
mentioned  “Cocks  pere  et  fils”  in  my  review  of 
the  Royal  Photographic  Society’s  exposition, 
and  hope  to  speak  very  fully  about  these  most 
interesting  workers  at  a later  period  on  the 
occasion  of  their  forthcoming  “Two-Man  Show” 
at  the  “Royal.”  I am  glad  to  be  able  to  send 
one  fine  example  of  their  work  for  Photo- 
Era.  Emil  M.  Rosenberg  is  the  leader  of 
modern  pictorial  work  in  Hungary,  and  his 
work  is  marked  by  an  independent,  individ- 
ual taste  and  a corresponding,  more  or  less 
Bohemian  disregard  of  commonplace  con- 
ventionalism. He  has  three  excellent  things  in 
the  gallery:  a splendid  little  landscape,  “Wind 
and  Tide,”  full  of  vigor,  atmosphere  and 
sentiment;  a fine  open-air  figure-study,  “Hun- 
garian Peasant”;  and  a charming  print  called 
“Madam  Butterfly,”  in  three  colors,  quite 
Japanese  in  treatment  and  delightful  in  tone. 
Two  other  Hungarians  of  great  promise  are 
Hugo  Weisz  and  Josef  Pecsi,  both  professionals. 
The  former  has  some  remarkable  portraits  on 
a large  scale,  treated  in  a highly  individual  and 
unconventional  manner;  and  Pecsi  sends  one 
or  two  prominent  men’s  portraits  of  exceptional 
merit.  He  is  a pupil  of  Frank  Eugene,  whose 
influence  one  can  clearly  see  in  his  work.  No 
doubt  this  young  worker  will  soon  succeed  in 
evolving  his  own  style.  By  no  means  an 
unknown  man  on  the  Continent,  Bern.  F.  Eilers 
shows  — as  far  as  I can  remember  — for  the  first 
time  here  in  England.  His  two  fine  pictures 
possess  strong  qualities  of  aerial  perspective 
and  movement. 

The  First  London  Salon  of  Photography  has 
been  a complete  success,  and  will,  I trust,  be 
the  beginning  of  a long  and  interesting  series. 
It  must  be  very  gratifying  to  the  organizers 
that  during  the  first  week  about  a dozen  of  the 
exhibited  pictures  were  already  sold. 


BERLIN  LETTER 

MAX  A.  R.  BRUNNER 


The  past  year  gave  us  a complete  survey  of 
photography  at  the  Dresden  exhibition  on 
technical,  scientific,  and  artistic  lines.  This 
year,  however,  the  contrary  is  the  case,  the 
material  being  scattered  in  various  exhibitions 
in  several  countries. 

The  Brussels  World’s  Fair,  which  should 
have  given  an  approximately  complete  view  of 
photography  in  the  various  countries,  has  not 
come  up  to  expectations.  Even  the  German 
department,  one  of  the  best-organized,  offered 
but  little  of  a specific  photographic  character. 
Industry  is  almost  absent  among  the  exhibits, 
and  the  firms  represented  in  the  optical  and 
mechanical  department,  for  instance,  Carl 
Zeiss  of  Jena,  Emil  Busch  of  Rathenow,  and 
others,  appear  to  have  interested  themselves 
chiefly  in  general  scientific  apparatus,  such  as 
telescopes  and  spectacles.  As  regards  other 
nations,  these  were  only  half  ready  at  the  time 
the  writer  visited  the  fair,  the  German  depart- 
ment alone  being  complete  at  the  opening 
date.  Moreover,  the  British,  French  and 
Belgian  exhibits  were  destroyed  by  the  terrible 
fire  in  August. 

We  were  much  impressed  by  the  rooms  of 
the  Gevaert  works,  which  were  artistically 
furnished  by  that  firm  and  contained  no  less 
excellent  exhibits.  Spiritualists  must  have 
been  impressed  by  a cleverly  arranged  collec- 
tion of  ghost-photographs  organized  by  the 
Belgian  society  for  furthering  Spiritualism. 
The  Belgian  professionals,  who  work  more  or 
less  after  the  Parisian  style,  were  of  course 
represented  in  larger  numbers.  In  the  British 
department  we  missed  the  amateurs,  and,  of 
professionals,  only  a few  industrial  estab- 
lishments, such  as  the  Ilford  Co.  and  the 
Platinotype  Co.,  were  represented.  Adjoining 
it  was  the  French  section,  where  quite  the  con- 
trary was  the  case,  as  here  we  found  numerous 
amateurs  and  professionals.  The  Paris  Photo- 
Club  exhibited  a well-selected  collection,  of 
which  we  may  mention  the  works  of  Demachy, 
Puyo  and  Hachette.  Little  Holland  also 
showed  good  pictures  by  both  amateurs  and 
professionals. 

Germany  had  two  separate  rooms  contain- 
ing the  works  of  professionals  and  amateurs, 
but  among  the  former  some  well-known  repre- 
sentatives were  absent,  so  that  this  section  did 
not  convey  a correct  idea  of  German  capa- 
bilities. I should  like  particularly  to  mention 
the  works  of  Grienwald,  whose  “act”  photos 
were  very  pleasing.  Lichtenberg  (Osnabrueck) 
showed  us  his  well-done  interiors.  The  same 
class  of  subjects  was  treated  by  Gottheil  and 
Weimar,  the  latter  exhibiting  fine  portraits  as 
well.  Van  Diihren  (Berlin)  was  strong  in  land- 
scapes, the  atmosphere  being  well  executed. 
Hanni  Schwarz,  of  the  same  city,  deserves  some 
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praise  for  her  portrait  of  a lady,  which  showed 
fine  composition.  The  collection  of  amateur 
work  was  well  chosen,  and  gave  a good  idea  of 
German  amateur  photography.  I was  im- 
pressed by  the  works  of  the  Brothers  Hof- 
meister  (Hamburg),  which  were  even  better 
than  those  in  the  Dresden  exhibition.  Among 
other  pictures  we  should  mention  those  of  Otto 
Ehrhardt  (Coswig),  which  are  unpretentious, 
but  very  artistic.  Weingartner  (Leipzig)  ex- 
hibited a wonderful  landscape  of  the  Erzge- 
birge (Ore-mountain),  and  Schneider,  of  the 
same  city,  a very  attractive  scene  entitled 
“Throwing  Snowballs.”  Mrs.  Heimann  (Ber- 
lin) showed,  besides  a decorative  “ExLibris,” 
her  triptych,  “Mother  and  Child,”  known 
from  last  year’s  exhibition,  as  was  also  the  case 
with  a study  of  a nude  girl  exhibited  by  Mrs. 
Gysae.  An  original  and  picturesque  effect 
was  obtained  in  Bandelow’s  photograph, 
“Looking  out  of  the  Window,”  showing  a 
pedestrian  passing  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street.  The  works  of  Erdmann  (Munich) 
showed  great  delicacy  of  tone.  The  pictures 
of  Otto  Scharf  (Crefeld)  and  Dr.  Quedenfeld 
(Diisseldorf)  also  deserve  some  mention. 

In  the  same  city,  Brussels,  the  Fifth  Inter- 
national Congress,  the  programme  of  which  was 
a continuation  of  last  year’s  Dresden  meeting, 
took  place  during  the  first  week  of  August, 
and  was  opened  in  the  big  banquet  hall  of  the 
World’s  Fair.  The  members  of  the  congress 
closely  inspected  the  photographic  depart- 
ments of  all  countries  represented,  also  kine- 
matographic  projections  of  scientific  and  ar- 
tistic photographs.  On  the  4th  and  6th  of 
the  same  month,  excursions  were  made  to  the 
forest  of  Soignes  and  the  quaint  town  of 
Bruges.  A large  number  of  lectures  con- 
cerning technical  and  artistic  subjects  were 
given  by  competent  men  from  nearly  all  coun- 
tries. 

Another  important  event  is  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  the  photographic  world.  German 
physicians  are  now  studying  an  invention  by 
which  it  is  possible  to  take  X-ray  kinemato- 
graphic pictures  of  internal  human  organs  in 
motion.  Two  Munich  physicians,  Dr.  E. 
Kaestle  and  Professor  H.  Rieder,  in  co-operation 
with  the  civil  engineer,  Dr.  Rosental,  have 
improved  these  experiments  made  with  the  new 
invention,  and  given  the  name  of  “Bionront- 
genography”  to  this  new  branch  of  kinematog- 
raphy.  The  pictures  thus  obtained  show 
details  which  cannot  possibly  be  observed  when 
photographing  the  body  with  ordinary  X-ray 
apparatus.  Kinematographic  inspections  of 
the  stomach  in  particular  have  been  made,  and 
as  a result  we  have  got  an  insight  into  the 
mechanical  movement  of  this  important  organ 
during  the  digestive  process  which  has  thrown 
an  entirely  new  light  on  the  subject  of  diges- 
tion. Furthermore,  the  prevailing  opinion  of 
these  movements  has  been  found  to  be  wrong. 
For  instance,  we  have  hitherto  taken  it  for 
granted  that  a portion  of  the  stomach  con- 


tracted itself  in  rhythmatic  intervals,  which 
contraction  divided  it  into  two  separate  parts. 
But  by  means  of  the  kinematographic  pic- 
tures the  German  scientists  have  found  that 
such  a separation  during  digestion  does  not  take 
place,  and  that  there  is  no  strictly  local  end- 
piece  of  the  stomach.  An"  imaginary  ring,  as 
on  a full-blown  bladder,  contracts  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  and  pushes  them  forward. 
Immediately  before  its  exit  a portion  of  the 
digesting  mass  returns  to  the  stomach  and 
repeats  the  movement.  The  latter  takes 
twenty-two  seconds  with  a normal  person. 
During  this  time  12  or  13  bionrontgenograms 
are  taken  by  a very  ingenious  apparatus.  The 
exposure  required  for  each  picture  is  only  a 
fraction  of  a second.  They  are  taken  when  the 
person  is  not  breathing,  in  order  to  produce 
pictures  absolutely  clear,  that  is,  unaffected  by 
the  breathing  movement.  In  order  to  make  the 
stomach-tissues  impenetrable  to  the  Rontgen 
rays  and  to  get  it  on  the  plate,  oxide  of  zircon, 
which  is  quite  harmless,  is  added  to  the  food 
of  the  person  whose  stomach  is  to  be  photo- 
graphed. With  the  help  of  such  bionront- 
genographic  pictures  of  the  stomach,  devia- 
tions from  the  normal  state  can  be  determined 
Consequently,  we  may  thus  photograph  not 
only  the  stomach,  but  also  the  heart,  lungs, 
and  other  moving  inner  organs — a phenomenal 
help  in  tracing  and  treating  diseases.  Diag- 
nostics in  medical  science  has  been  very  much 
furthered  by  this  ingenious,  truly-German 
method. 


BOOK-REVIEWS 

Books  reviewed  in  this  magazine,  or  any 
others  our  readers  may  desire,  will  he  fur- 
nished by  us  at  the  lowest  market-prices. 


Landscape  and  Figure  Composition.  By 
Sadakichi  Hartman.  Profusely  illustrated 
with  photo-engravings  from  paintings  and 
original  photographs.  Size,  7 J4  x ioj^  inches. 
Price,  gilt  edges,  $3.00.  New  York:  Baker 
& Taylor  Company,  1910. 

Mr.  Hartman’s  activity  as  critic  and  instruc- 
tor in  pictorial  composition  has  been  seen  to 
excellent  advantage  in  some  of  the  photo- 
graphic publications  during  the  past  two 
years.  His  series  devoted  to  landscapes  and 
figure  composition,  which  was  printed  in  the 
Photographic  Times  some  time  ago,  seems  to 
have  been  received  with  such  favor  by  pictorial 
workers  as  to  warrant  its  publication  in  book- 
form,  arranged  in  twelve  chapters  and  illus- 
trated by  the  original  plates.  These  papers 
offer  valuable  aid  to  the  student  eager  to  impart 
to  his  work  aesthetic  significance  and  power. 
The  pictures  selected  for  his  study  and  emu- 
lation represent  intelligent  application  of  well- 
known  art-principles  by  both  painters  and 
photographers  of  note,  the  productions  of 
American  and  European  artists  having  been 
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drawn  upon  with  gratifying  impartiality. 
While  certifying  to  the  eminently  instructive 
value  of  this  publication,  .we  regret  that  the 
illustrations  were  not  placed  in  regular  order. 
One  plate  referred  to  in  the  text  was  entirely 
omitted.  This  oversight  will,  no  doubt,  be 
corrected  in  the  ""next  edition.  The  volume 
presents  a distinguished  appearance  in  its 
superb  typography  and  handsome  cover. 
Bohemia  and  the  Cechs.  By  Will  S.  Monroe. 
8vo.  488  pages.  With  57  full-page  illus- 
trations in  half-tone,  and  a chart  of  Bohemia. 
Price,  cloth,  $3.00.  First  impression,  August, 
1910.  Boston:  L.  C.  Page  & Company. 

Of  the  numerous  admirable  travel-books 
issued  by  the  Pages,  none  exceeds  in  depth  of 
interest  and  literary  value  this  work  by  Mr. 
Monroe.  The  author  has  made  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  people  and  their  ethnic  charac- 
teristics, social  and  political  institutions,  eco- 
nomic and  industrial  conditions,  religion  and 
education,  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  as  well 
as  the  geographical  and  physical  features  of  the 
country.  The  compositions  of  such  masters 
in  music  as  Smetana  and  Dvorak,  for  instance, 
indicate  Bohemia’s  high  place  among  the 
cultured  nations  of  modern  times.  American 
tourists  no  longer  regard  Prague  as  a mere 
station  on  the  road  to  or  from  Vienna.  The 
land  of  the  Cechs  affords  abundant  material 
of  surpassing  interest  to  every  lover  of  history 
and  art.  He  whose  knowledge  of  Europe  is 
confined  to  memories  of  conventional  travel- 
tours  will  derive  an  immeasurable  degree  of 
pleasure  by  acquainting  himself  with  the 
intensely  engaging  volume  from  the  pen  of  so 
erudite  and  authoritative  a writer  as  Mr. 
Monroe. 

Lehrbucii  der  Projection.  Von  Dr.  R. 
Neuhauss.  Mit  71  Abbildungen.  Format, 
7Hxii3^  Zoll.  Preis,  4 Reichmarks.  Halle 
a.  d.  Saale:  Wilhelm  Knapp. 

The  season  is  at  hand  for  indoor  activities, 
which  include  the  projection  of  lantern-slides 
and  opaque  objects.  This  special  field  of 
photographic  science  forms  the  subject  of  a 
treatise  by  one  of  the  ablest  of  German  physi- 
cists and  a highly  esteemed  authority  on  matters 
photographic  — Dr.  N euhauss.  The  matter  has 
been  treated  with  rare  thoroughness  and  com- 
prehension, and  elucidated  with  exemplary 
clearness,  assisted  by  numerous  excellent 
diagrams.  The  history  of  pictorial  projection 
from  its  beginning  to  its  present-day  develop- 
ment forms  a very  “illuminating”  chapter. 
This  is  followed  by  the  section  describing  the 
constituent  parts  of  the  perfect  modern  stere- 
opticon — the  condensor  in  its  various  forms  and 
combinations,  the  slide-carrier,  the  projection- 
objective,  the  cooling-chamber,  sources  of 
illumination,  the  diapositive  (lantern-slide) 
and  the  picture-screen.  Section  II  treats 
projection-apparatus  in  its  various  forms  and 
the  projection  of  miscellaneous  objects — 
Autochromes,  microscopic  specimens,  animal- 


cules, opaque  objects,  motion-pictures,  stereo- 
scopic views,  panoramic  views,  etc.  Section 
III  contains  expert  advice  on  the  management 
and  care  of  the  projection-apparatus,  practical 
hints  and  pointers  to  operators,  and  valuable 
suggestions  to  the  lecturers  themselves.  The 
work  is  sufficiently  important  to  warrant  a 
perusal  by  every  person  interested  in  projec- 
tion in  any  of  its  departments. 

Die  Photographische  Kunst  im  Jahre  1909. 

Illustrated  in  photogravure,  half-tone  and 

color.  Edited  by  F.  Matthies-Masuren. 

Size  of  volume,  9x11)^  inches.  Price, 

$2.00;  stiff  covers,  $2.25.  Halle,  Germany: 

Wilhelm  Knapp. 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  pictorial  photography  during 
the  previous  year  in  the  several  photographic 
centers  this  sumptuous  annual  has  come  to 
be  an  indispensable  medium.  The  editor,  Herr 
Matthies-Masuren,  again  gives  pleasure  by  his 
rare  discriminative  judgment  in  selecting  the 
pictorial  material,  which  in  interest  and  quality 
would  be  difficult  to  surpass.  The  current 
volume  presents,  for  the  first  time,  perhaps, 
notable  examples  of  the  Hungarian  school  of 
pictorial  endeavor  which  created  such  a pro- 
found impression  at  the  recent  photographic 
exhibition  at  Budapest,  and  which  formed  the 
subject  of  Mr.  E.  O.  Hoppe’s  letter  in  Photo- 
Era  for  August.  These  pictures  fully  merit  all 
the  good  things  said  about  them,  if  one  is  to 
judge  by  the  numerous  superb  plates  contained 
in  the  volume  under  consideration.  We  refer 
particularly  to  such  talented  workers  as  Jacob 
Faix,  Zoltan  von  Jabaffsky,  Ladislaus  von 
Bohus  and  Dezso  Feledi.  Finland,  Sweden 
and  Denmark  are  represented  by  new  and 
sterling  workers  — truly  a revelation  of  healthy 
and  successful  pictorial  activity  in  these  Scan- 
dinavian countries.  Great  Britain,  France, 
Holland,  Russia,  Germany  and  Austria  con- 
tribute liberally  and  brilliantly  to  this  formid- 
able demonstration  of  camera-work,  which 
terminates  with  sixteen  admirable,  though  not 
altogether  new  plates  by  the  following-named 
Americans:  Henry  Berger,  C.  F.  Clarke, 

Richard  T.  Dooner,  Elias  Goldensky,  Edwin  G. 
Keller,  F.  A.  Lidbury,  W.  E.  Macnaugh- 
tan,  J.  W.  Nicholson,  William  H.  Phillips, 
W.  H.  Porterfield,  Edward  B.  Sides  and  R.  L. 
Sleeth.  The  letter-press  is  devoted  to  masterly 
papers  bearing  on  present-day  achievement  in 
pictorial  photography  by  Matthies-Masuren, 
Willi  Warstat,  E.  O.  Hoppe,  Bernhardt  Eilers 
and  Fritz  Baer.  The  volume  contains  over 
one  hundred  and  sixty  full-page  illustrations 
in  half-tone  and  photogravure.  There  is  also 
one  facsimile  reproduction  of  an  Autochrome. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  all  that  is  best 
in  our  profession  to-day,  whether  arrived  at 
directly  or  inadvertently,  is  art.  Therefore, 
study  it  in  every  way  possible,  absorb  it  at  every 
opportunity. — A.  F.  Bradley. 
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ON  THE  GROUND-GLASS 


Cover-Designs 

Several  of  our  subscribers  complain  that  our 
artistic  cover  designs  are  sometimes  injured  dur- 
ing transmission  in  the  mails.  It  is  also  re- 
marked that  the  outside  cover,  if  a half-tone 
reproduction,  usually  indicates  that  it  is  repeated 
in  the  contents  of  the  magazine  where  it  escapes 
ordinary  injury.  The  main  purpose  of  the 
Photo-Era  cover  designs  is  to  attract  attention 
when  dispayed  on  the  news-stands  or  the  shop 
windows  or  counters  of  photo-supply  houses. 
However,  in  response  to  several  requests  these 
cover  designs  will  be  printed  on  heavy  art-paper 
with  wide  margins  suitable  for  framing,  and  will 
be  sold  at  the  merely  nominal  price  of  20  cents 
each,  postpaid.  The  picture  of  grapes  on  the 
front  cover  for  September  has  been  particularly 
admired.  This  beautiful  print  in  delicate  green 
tint,  framed  close  in  a three-inch  plain,  flat,  dark- 
green  molding  or  with,  say,  a four-inch  margin 
in  a half-inch  molding,  will  prove  an  acceptable 
wall-decoration  in  the  dining-room. 

Falsified  Photographs 

We  are  pained  to  state  that  the  press  pho- 
tographer is  among  those  who  are  guilty  of 
“faking.”  The  pictures  in  the  daily  press  of 
the  incidents  in  the  Aviation  Meet,  which  was 
held  at  Boston  early  in  September,  have  not 
always  been  strictly  according  to  truth.  It 
is  a very  difficult  matter  to  photograph  a group 
of  spectators  in  the  near  foreground  and  at  the 
same  time  show  an  aeroplane  5,000  feet  above 
their  heads — without  “faking”  of  some  sort. 
The  circumstances  which  attended  the  shooting 
of  Mayor  Gaynor.  of  New  York,  were  also 
greatly  exaggerated  and  distorted  by  certain 
press  photographers.  In  fact,  it  is  rare  to  find  a 
press  photograph  of  a sensational  episode 
without  considerable  working-up  or  “faking.” 

A Boon  A-Begging 

Among  the  useless  torture  to  which  the  re- 
cipient of  a magazine  sent  by  mail  rolled  up 
tight  is  subjected,  is  the  process  of  opening  the 
same.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dilate  on  the  nerve- 
racking  performance.  Nearly  every  one  has 
been  through  this  trying  experience.  But  is  it 
not  passing  strange’  that  the  publishers  of  a 
well-known  New  York  musical  weekly  should 
be  the  only  concern  in  America  known  to  use 
the  old-time  expedient  of  a stout  thread  laid 
inside  the  wrapper,  thus  facilitating  the  opening 
of  the  package  ? The  patent  of  this  time  and 
patience  saving  device  is  said  to  have  expired 
over  thirty  years  ago.  All  the  greater  wonder, 
therefore,  that  this  simple  scheme  is  not  in 
general  use.  Contributors  to  Photo-Era, 
what  have  you  to  say  on  the  subject  ? Why  not 
formulate  a protest  to  offending  publishers  ? 


Half-Hearted  Aid 

Photo-Era  has  been  heartily  commended  for 
printing  in  full  the  list  of  lenses  and  cameras 
stolen  from  the  store  of  J.  F.  Adams,  last  June. 
In  every  case  the  manufacturer’s  number  en- 
graved upon  the  lens-mount  was  given,  as  well 
as  a full  description  of  the  instrument  itself, 
in  order  to  minimize  the  danger  of  these  stolen 
goods  falling  into  innocent  hands  and  afford, 
if  possible,  a clue  to  the  thieves.  The  mere 
statement  of  this  important  theft,  as  was  gener- 
ously printed  by  a cotemporary,  could  result 
in  no  earthly  benefit  to  the  unfortunate  dealer, 
although  the  editor,  who  omitted  necessary 
details,  advised  dealers  to  be  on  their  guard ! 
Why  this  economy  of  space,  brother  ? 

Regarding  Inserts 

The  editor  is  grateful  for  every  criticism  from 
interested  readers  tending  to  improve  the  maga- 
zine. Several  of  our  readers  of  marked  artistic 
instincts  complain  because  the  margins  of  our 
inserts  are  narrow,  which  prevents  the  picture 
from  being  advantageously  displayed.  The 
reason  for  these  narrow  margins  is  that  the  editor 
tries  to  make  the  picture  as  large  as  possible,  as 
in  most  cases  it  is  detached  for  the  purpose  of 
framing — a feature  greatly  appreciated. 

Prizes  for  Professionals 

Many  professional  workers  are  not  aware  that 
Photo-Era  prize  competitions  are  open  to  them 
the  same  as  to  amateurs.  Indeed,  first  prizes 
in  the  Round  Robin  Guild  department  have 
been  captured  by  regular  practitioners  of  note. 

Certain  subjects  for  competition  should  appeal 
strongly  to  professionals,  most  of  whom  are 
equipped  with  apparatus  much  superior  to  that 
used  by  amateurs.  For  instance,  a regular  por- 
trait-lens is  better  suited  to  flower-studies,  home- 
portraiture,  indoor-groups,  etc.,  than  a rapid 
rectilinear  objective,  and  which,  together  with 
plates  larger  than  those  used  by  the  average 
amateur,  gives  the  professional  a decided  ad- 
vantage over  his  rival. 

The  Photographic  Telephone  Contest,  ad- 
vertised in  the  two  preceding  issues  of  Photo- 
Era,  offers  liberal  cash  prizes,  and  should  tempt 
the  professional  portraitist  to  try  his  hand.  Be- 
sides, it  is  good  advertising  for  those  who  suc- 
ceed. 

A Word  to  Competitors 

We  understand  that  many  amateurs  preparing 
to  send  pictures  to  our  monthly  prize-contest  are 
having  their  prints  made  by  professionals,  either 
for  reasons  of  convenience  or  economy.  Such 
pictures  will  be  barred.  Those  participating 
are  required  to  do  all  the  work  themselves,  from 
the  exposing  of  the  plate  or  film  to  the  com- 
pleted print — contact  or  enlargement. 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions  and  Conventions 
are  solicited  for  publication 


A.  Allyn  Bishop 

This  prosperous  photographer  and  extremely 
successful  prize-winner  at  New  England  con- 
ventions began  photography  nine  years  ago,  by 
acquiring  the  art  of  retouching  from  Bert  Craw- 
ford. After  two  weeks’  instruction  he  obtained 
the  opportunity  to  serve  as  retoucher  in  a leading 
Boston  studio.  He  was  active  in  the  same 
capacity  with  Mr.  Charles  Wesley  Hearn,  soon 
being  advanced  to  assistant  operator.  He  also 
acquired  valuable  experience  while  operator  for 
W.  H.  Partridge,  in  whose  absence  he  had  charge 
of  the  studio.  He  subsequently  operated  the 
studio  for  George  H.  Van  Norman,  in  Holyoke, 
and  after  a while  established  his  own  studio  at 
Newport,  Vt. 

He  participated  for  the  first  time,  in  1908,  in 
the  portrait  competitions  at  the  New  England 
convention,  where  he  won  the  first  prize  in  por- 
traiture. In  the  following  year  he  entered  a 
print  in  the  Grand  Portrait  Class,  open  to  the 
world,  and  was  awarded  a gold  medal — the  first 
and  only  prize  — likewise  winning  first  award  in 
the  regular  Portrait  Class.  In  1910  he  again 
won  the  first  prize  in  the  regular  Portrait  Class 
at  the  New  England  convention,  thus  making 
three  consecutive  successes.  He  also  won  first 
prize  in  the  State  Portrait  Class.  Specimens 
of  his  sterling  work  have  been  reproduced  in 
Photo-Era  several  times. 

The  Seventh  American  Salon 

The  Seventh  American  Photographic  Salon, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Photographic  Societies,  will  open  its  circuit 
at  the  Herron  Art  Institute,  Indianapolis,  the 
first  week  in  November.  Following  Indian- 
apolis, the  salon  will  be  shown  at  the  Chicago 
Art  Institute;  at  the  Carnegie  Institute,  Pitts- 
burg; at  the  St.  Louis  Museum  of  Fine  Arts; 
at  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art;  at  the  Toledo 
Museum  of  Art;  at  the  Maryland  Institute, 
Baltimore,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Baltimore 
Camera  Club;  at  Philadelphia  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographic 
Society;  at  Racine,  Jamestown,  and  possibly 
Kansas  City. 

The  jury  will  meet  at  Toledo  the  first  week 
in  October,  and  will  be  headed  by  the  dean  of 
American  painters,  Henry  Mosler  of  New 
York,  the  first  American  painter  to  have  his 
work  purchased  by  the  French  government  and 
placed  in  the  Luxembourg  Gallery.  Mr. 
Mosler  was  created  a Chevalier  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  of  France  and  was  made  an  Officier 
d’Academie  of  France  in  1892.  He  has  been 
awarded  medals  at  the  Paris  Salon,  at  the  Ex- 
position Universelle,  Paris;  was  awarded  the 


Grand  Gold  medal  at  the  Atlanta  Exposition, 
and  has  been  the  recipient  of  many  other  honors. 
He  is  also  a member  of  the  National  Academy. 
Other  members  of  the  jury  will  be  Edmund  H. 
Osthaus,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Dussel- 
dorf;  A.  H.  Griffith,  director  of  the  Detroit 
Museum  of  Art;  George  W.  Stevens,  director 
of  the  Toledo  Museum  of  Art;  and  one  other 
yet  to  be  appointed. 

The  Baltimore  Camera  Club 

The  Photographic  Club  of  Baltimore  City 
held  during  October  an  exhibit  of  the  1908  prize- 
winning prints  of  the  Round  Robin  Guild,  which 
were  greatly  admired.  At  the  regular  business- 
meeting, October  4,  the  members  viewed  an 
exhibit  of  Interchange  lantern-slides,  and  got 
many  pointers  for  the  club  competition  closing 
in  October. 

A Photographic  Education 

There  are  many  successful  professional  men 
who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  attend 
college,  and  who,  by  force  of  circumstances, 
obtained  the  necessary  preparation  through 
individual  effort, — study  and  observation.  Here, 
of  course,  standard  text  and  reference-books 
figure  prominently. 

The  person  ambitious  to  acquire  trustworthy 
and  up-to-date  photographic  knowledge,  and 
to  excel  in  any  of  the  several  branches  of  this 
noble  art-science,  can'  do  so  by  means  of  the 
Complete  Self -Instructing  Library  of  Practical 
Photography,  a popular  edition  of  which,  and 
at  a moderate  price,  has  just  been  placed  upon 
the  market. 

For  Art-Lovers 

By  means  of  photo-lithography  and  other 
color-processes,  color -prints  are  now  being 
produced  that  are  not  only  exact  counterparts 
of  the  original  paintings,  but  so  low  in  price 
that  they  are  within  the  reach  of  persons  slim 
of  purse. 

This  is  also  true  of  the  Strazzoni  facsimile 
reproductions  of  art-works  composed  of  marble, 
stone,  bronze,  terra-cotta,  wood,  and  brass, 
the  material  being  a composition  not  unlike 
plaster  of  paris,  only  much  harder.  The  editor 
had  the  good  fortune  to  inspect  a collection  of 
these  reproductions  in  New  York,  recently, 
and  was  struck  by  their  extraordinary  resem- 
blance to  the  originals,  with  most  of  which  he 
is  familiar.  The  only  way  to  satisfy  one’s 
self  that  these  copies  are  not  counterfeits  is 
to  apply  the  point  of  a knife — of  course  with 
permission,  or  in  case  one  owns  the  particular 
piece — to  the  reverse  side  or  the  base;  but  the 
general  appearance  is  strangely  realistic. 
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One  of  the  most  wonderfully  successful  pieces 
is  the  famous  Nuremberg  “Madonna.”  The 
time-worn  appearance  of  this  ancient  wood- 
carving, with  its  partly-faded  coloring,  cracks, 
stains,  worm-holes,  and  even  the  dust  that  has 
collected  in  the  corners  — all  are  reproduced 
with  amazing  accuracy,  and  the  price  of  this 
gem  of  a facsimile  is  ridiculously  low.  Plain 
pieces  are  proportionately  cheaper.  These  in- 
teresting works  of  art  may  be  seen  at  leading 
art-dealers’,  or  at  the  offices  of  the  Strazzoni 
Company,  263  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

The  Refining  Influence  of  the  Camera 

Not  long  ago  a young  man  showed  me  with 
pride  and  interest  a series  of  prints  of  views  in 
his  native  town  in  a far  Western  State  taken  by 
himself.  Among  those  of  the  home  is  one  that 
he  will  value  for  all  time  — a stealthily-snapped 
picture  of  his  dear  mother,  who  has  hereto- 
fore eschewed  all  sorts  of  portraiture,  and  would 
be  mightily  amazed  did  she  know  of  this  one 
treasured  by  her  son.  The  free,  fine  lines  of 
her  still  buoyant  figure,  showing  beneath  the 
folds  of  her  simple  house-gown  as  she  swings 
out  into  the  sunshine  from  a shady  glen  near 
her  home,  a hand  and  arm  half-raised  in  a 
wholly  womanly  gesture,  the  sunshine  play- 
ing across  her  motherly  features  and  banded 
hair,  make  it  a beautiful  likeness.  Again  the 
little  camera  has  proven  its  power  to  record 
and  abate  the  sense  of  pain  and  loss  that  must 
in  the  course  of  things  come  one  day  to  those 
who  love  her. 

Do  we  value  it  at  its  highest,  this  modest 
pleasure-giver?  Added  to  this  invaluable  field 
of  use  could  be  added  many  others.  It  can  and 
has  preserved  the  similitude  of  houses  and 
localities  about  to  be  changed  or  torn  down,  and 
which  have  a sentiment  for  the  individual  or 
the  populace,  and  all  this  at  a time  when  the 
more  expensive  camera  might  not  be  for  the 
moment  easily  procurable.  Superb  effects  of 
the  freak,  fairy-like  festoonings  of  the  snow,  on 
trees  and  buildings,  some  of  them  gone  almost 
as  soon  as  the  sun  touches  them,  are  recorded 
to  give  pleasure  for  years  to  come. 

There  are  also  other  influences  worth  count- 
ing, and  one  is  the  refining  tendency  on  boy  or 
girl,  youth  or  maid,  man  or  woman.  The 
possession  and  use  of  these  little  black,  boxes 
give  pleasure  and  instruction  and  often  lead 
toward  a more  ambitious  line  of  art,  photo- 
graphic or  otherwise.  More  precious,  perhaps, 
than  the  uses  to  which  a camera  may  lead 
and  its  influences  is  the  ability  to  keep  a record 
of  the  growth  and  development  of  those  you 
love  and  places  you  love. 

It  is  possible  to  keep  intact  a record  of  your 
child’s  growth  from  the  day  of  its  birth  on, 
in  vivid  picture-form,  and  to  secure  for  to-day’s 
pleasure  and  future  profit  pictures  of  father, 
mother,  sister,  and  brother  in  characteristic 
poses,  which  is  in  itself  enough  to  make  the 
little  camera  loved  by  all  who  love  their  own 
people. — Peggy  Quincy,  in  the  Boston  Journal. 


The  Photographic  Society  of 
Philadelphia 

The  fall  season  opened  at  the  Philadelphia 
Society  with  a visitors’  meeting  October  12,  at 
which  many  excellent  lantern-slides  were  shown. 
On  October  19  Mr.  B.  W.  Mitchell  gave  his 
illustrated  lecture,  “Into  the  Saskatchewan 
Wilderness.”  During  November  the  society 
will  hold  an  exhibition  of  vacation  pictures, 
in  which  any  summer  subjects  may  be  entered. 

Portland  Camera  Club 

At  the  Portland  Camera  Club,  late  in  Sep- 
tember, Mr.  Henry  A.  Peabody  gave  a demon- 
stration of  the  method  of  simultaneously  de- 
veloping and  printing  bromide  enlargements, 
described  in  his  article  in  Photo-Era  for  Octo- 
ber. The  ease  of  control  and  particularly  the 
adaptability  to  making  enlarged  paper  nega- 
tives for  carbon  printing  were  the  subject  of 
enthusiastic  comment  by  many  members. 

On  November  1 the  club  expects  to  move 
to  its  new  quarters  at  the  corner  of  High  and 
Spring  Streets,  the  home  of  the  Portland  Society 
of  Art,  with  which  society  the  Camera  Club 
has  affiliated,  having  become  the  Photographic 
Section  of  the  Portland  Society  of  Art.  The 
beautiful  old  colonial  mansion,  formerly  the 
home  of  L.  D.  M.  Sweat,  has  been  entirely  ap- 
propriated 10  the  uses  of  the  society,  and  the 
top  floor  fitted  with  dark-room,  studio,  and 
other  conveniences  solely  for  the  use  of  the, 
photographers.  The  members  expect  a great 
increase  in  interest  and  in  membership  as  a 
result  of  the  splendid  new  quarters. 

Annual  Convention  of  the  Deutscher 
Photographen-Verein 

The  thirty-ninth  reunion  of  the  Deutscher 
Photographen-Verein  occurred  in  the  Stadtische 
Museum  at  Elberfeld,  Rhenish  Prussia,  Sep- 
tember s to  9,  a goodly  number  of  first-rate 
workers  being  in  attendance.  The  Association 
issued  a souvenir-catalog  which  reflects  credit 
upon  the  editor,  Carl  Schwier,  publisher  of  the 
Deutsche  Photographen-Zeitung.  The  catalog 
is  embellished  with  numerous  admirable  pic- 
torial reproductions  in  color  and  monochrome. 

These  reunions  resemble  the  great  American 
conventions,  but  are  on  a smaller  scale,  yet 
possess  many  points  of  superiority.  The 
pictorial  section  was  on  a floor  by  itself;  so  were 
the  industrial  exhibits.  An  important  feature 
of  the  last  reunion  was  the  large  number  of 
honorary  medals  and  cash-prizes  for  merit  in 
the  following  departments:  Live  Animals, 

rewards  in  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals, 
offered  by  H.  R.  H.  the  Grand  Duke  of  Saxony, 
and  cash-prizes  by  R.  Voigtlander,  publisher, 
Leipsic;  photographs  from  aerial  craft,  prize, 
a work  of  art,  offered  by  H.  R.  H.  the  Princess 
of  Wied;  Flowers  and  Shrubs,  silver  cup, 
offered  by  Privy  Counselor  Dr.  von  Bottinger; 
Portraiture,  Association-prizes,  silver  cup,  value 
over  300  Marks,  and  silver  medal;  Artistic 
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Retouching  (six  cabinet  negatives),  Association- 
prize,  30  Marks  and  certificate;  Reproductions 
(of  a line-drawing  and  oil-portrait),  Association- 
prize,  30  Marks  and  certificate;  Retouching 
(negative  from  faulty  negative),  cash-prizes 
offered  by  Blum  Fund,  60  and  40  Marks;  Por- 
trait-Group, cash-prizes  offered  by  Engelmann 
Fund,  100  Marks. 

Besides  these  were  prizes  offered  by  a number 
of  manufacturers  for  successful  work  accom- 
plished by  means  of  their  respective  specialties. 
Of  these,  C.  P.  Goerz  was  the  only  firm  which 
did  not  make  the  prize,  a series  III.  Dagor  lens, 
contingent  upon  the  choice  of  lens  used.  More- 
over, the  Association  offered  special  silver  and 
bronze  medals  with  certificates  to  professional 
and  to  amateur  practitioners  for  meritorious 
work,  as  well  as  for  inventions  and  improve- 
ments in  the  art-science.  This  prize-feature 
proved  to  be  particularly  commendable,  and 
ought  to  interest  the  officers  of  the  professional 
societies  in  this  country. 

A copy  of  the  souvenir-catalog,  mentioned 
above,  can  be  had  for  50  Pfennige.  plus  postage, 
or  25  cents  from  the  publisher,  Herr  Carl 
Schwier,  Weimar,  Germany. 

Seeing  Things  at  Night 

Every  one  must  at  times  have  asked  him- 
self why  familiar  objects  in  the  dim  light  tend 
to  assume  fantastic  and  oftentimes  alarming 
appearances. 

The  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  special 
condition  of  night  vision.  The  pupils  are 
widely  dilated,  and,  as  in  the  photographic  lens, 
with  the  large  diaphragm,  the  apparatus  of 
accommodation  can  focus  for  plane  one  only. 

As  the  faculty  of  estimating  distances  is  in 
great  measure  lost  in  the  obscurity,  we  cannot 
focus  with  precision,  and  a blurred,  uncertain 
outline  is  thrown  upon  the  retina. 

Then,  too,  colors  viewed  in  a fading  light  lose 
until  a point  is  reached  at  which  everything 
becomes  at  one  uniform  gray  tint. 

It  follows  that  the  images  which  are  trans- 
mitted to  the  visual  centers  are  profoundly 
modified  in  color  and  outline,  and,  as  they  enter 
altogether  unusual  angle,  the  movement  of 
locomotion  gives  them  a peculiar  mobility. 

Now  one  relies  on  experience  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  sensorial  impressions,  and,  when 
these  present  themselves  suddenly  in  an  unusual 
form,  they  create  a feeling  of  insecurity  which 
finds  expression  in  mental  perturbation  and 
more  or  less  violent  motor  impulsion.  In  fact, 
the  subject  finds  himself  in  the  position  of  a 
horse  which  sees  a rapidly  advancing  automo- 
bile for  the  first  time  and  does  not  know  what 
to  make  of  it. 

Imagination  aiding,  these  blurred,  mobile 
and  uncertain  images  are  susceptible  of  the 
most  phantasmagoric  interpretation,  and  in 
persons  who  are  not  accustomed  to  control 
sensorial  impressions  by  the  exercise  of  the 
intelligence  the  impressions  are  accepted  as 
realities  and  acted  upon  accordingly. 


Gagekeepers  and  others  who  are  accustomed 
to  night-work  make  allowance  for  phenomena 
of  this  class,  and  correct  the  visual  deficiency 
by  the  aid  of  other  senses,  such  as  hearing, 
which  are  not  dependent  on  light. — British 
Medical  Journal. 

Veteran  Photographers 

In  Mr.  William  Getchell,  who  died  last 
August,  Boston  lost  a respected  veteran  pho- 
tographer. He  was  eighty-one  years  old  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  but  was  not  the  oldest 
Boston  photographer,  as  stated  by  several  of 
our  American  cotemporaries. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Allen,  the  surviving  member  of 
the  well-known  firm  of  portrait-artists,  Allen  & 
Rowell,  is  in  his  eighty-sixth  year,  and  is  as 
active  as  he  was  twenty-five  years  ago. 

Mr.  A.  Marshall  still  conducts  a prosperous 
hjgh-class  portrait-studio  at  16  Arlington 
Street,  Boston,  facing  the  Public  Gardens.  Mr. 
Marshall  looks  to  be  in  the  prime  of  life,  but  is 
actually  much  older — a veteran,  surely.  He 
also  began  his  career  by  making  daguerreotypes. 
There  are  still  a few  of  the  old  guard  left. 

Bissell  College  Advertising 

President  Bissell,  of  the  Illinois  College 
of  Photography,  has  recently  contracted  for 
over  $10,000  worth  of  advertising-space  in  a 
large  list  of  the  leading  monthly  magazines. 

New  Art-Productions 

Below  is  seen  illustration  of  classic  plaque,  a 
series  of  which  is  a feature  of  the  new  facsimile 
reproductions  advertised  in  this  issue. 
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WITH  THE  TRADE 


r We  print  this  month  a picture  of  Mr.  Herbert 
G.  Ponting,  the  official  photographer  for  the 
British  Antarctic  Expedition,  standing  in  front 
of  his  supply  of  “Tabloids.”  Photographers 
in  this  country  are  not  slow  to  appreciate  the 
advantages  offered  by  the  ingenious  com- 
pressed “Tabloids,”  which  contain  accurately 
weighed  quantities  of  pure  chemicals  and  dis- 
solve almost  instantly  to  form  fresh,  active 
solutions.  The  results  are  so  superior  to  those 
obtained  from  stock  solutions,  in  most  cases, 
that  no  practitioner  can  afford  to  remain  un- 
familiar with  these  extremely  compact  prod- 
ucts; for,  even  if  he  uses  them  only  when 
traveling,  he  will  appreciate  their  convenience. 
On  the  other  hand,  such  products  as  “Tabloid” 
Chromium  Intensifier  or  “Tabloid”  Ammonium 
Persulphate  should  be  in  every  dark-room, 
because  in  solid  form  they  keep  perfectly,  and 
do  away  with  extra  stock-bottles  for  such 
baths  as  are  but  seldom  required.  That  the 
keeping-qualities  of  the  products  are  perfect 
is  the  testimony  of  explorers,  hunters  and 
travelers  in  all  lands.  English  enterprise 
penetrates  to  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and 
whether  to  the  interior  of  Thibet,  to  the  lakes 
of  Africa,  or  to  the  Antarctic  regions,  Bur- 
roughs -Wellcome’s  “Tabloids,”  both  medici- 
nal and  photographic,  form  an  essential  part 
of  the  outfit. 


Appeal  to  Women  Photographers 

The  Women’s  Federation  needs  as  members 
every  woman  photographer.  Every  woman 
photographer  needs,  vitally,  the  Women’s 
Federation.  By  giving  little  you  will  gain 
much — a little  time,  a little  work,  a little  money, 
is  all  the  investment  needed.  Last  year  we  could 
only  hope  and  promise.  Now  we  know  that  the 
Federation  can  help  women  to  gain  and  main- 
tain their  proper  place  in  the  business  and  pro- 
fessional world.  That  the  facilities  afforded 
by  the  Federation  can  and  will  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  its  members’  pictorial  productions.  That 
the  associations  and  friendships  formed,  the 
interchange  of  ideas  among  the  members,  is 
a help  and  value  not  easily  calculated.  That 
the  knowledge  gained  by  the  individual  member 
from  comparing  her  work  with  that  done  by 
other  women  is  a spur  and  incentive  all  through 
the  year.  That  the  interchange  of  prints 
among  members  is  another  important  and  valu- 
able opportunity  for  comparison  and  criticism, 
and,  also,  that  the  nearly  three  hundred  prints 
shown  at  Milwaukee  proved  what  some  be- 
lieved, but  none  knew — that  is,  that  the  best  of 
our  work  was  equal  in  artistic  conception,  tech- 
nical handling,  and  competent  execution  to  any 
shown. 

Our  plans  for  1911  are  more  ambitious  than 
ever  — 

Twice  as  many  members, 

Twice  as  large  an  exhibit,  and 

Twice  as  good. 

To  achieve  this,  we  must  have  the  earnest 
help  of  every  member.  All  who  know  women 
who  are  eligible  as  members,  but  are  not  mem- 
bers, must  urge  them  to  join.  Explain  to  them 
the  scope  and  advantages  of  the  Federation 
and  send  their  names  to  your  officers,  so  that 
they  may  be  officially  urged.  If  you  are  a 
member  of  the  Circle,  forward  your  print 
promptly  to  the  next  member.  If  you  do  not, 
you  will  be  fined,  as  you  will  see  by  the  slip- 
attached  to  the  print. 

Finally,  remember  that  but  little  was  ex- 
pected of  us  in  iqio,  and  that  we  so  far  exceeded 
their  expectations  and  our  own  fondest  hopes- 
that  much  will  be  expected  of  us  next  year,  and 
that  it  is  only  by  the  continued  interest  and’ 
earnest  endeavors  of  all  our  members  that  we: 
can  fulfill  these  expectations. 

Belle  Johnson, 

Sec’y  Women’s  Federation.. 

Ng 

The  fundamental  principle  of  all  that  is  best 
in  our  profession  to-day,  whether  arrived  at 
directly  or  inadvertently,  is  art.  Therefore, 
study  it  in  every  way  possible,  absorb  it  at  every 
opportunity  to  see,  feel  and  think. — A . F.  Bradley. 
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Inter-lens  Shutter  Gratis 

Suppose  you  could  buy  a standard,  strictly 
high-class  lens — capable  of  producing  por- 
traits, views,  high-speed  work,  copies  of  all 
kinds,  in  an  eminently  satisfactory  manner— 
at  half  price,  would  you  hesitate?  The  only 
possible  drawback  is  that  these  lenses  are  not 
mounted  as  conveniently  to  fit  folding  hand- 
cameras  of  the  compact  type;  but  for  tripod- 
cameras,  studio  work,  and  all  kinds  of  copy- 
ing-purposes they  are  most  admirable.  For 
this  reason  the  importers  will  cut  the  price  in 
half  in  order  to  move  them.  In  cases  where 
these  lenses  are  fitted  to  the  well-known  Im- 
perial inter-lens  shutter,  the  latter  is  included 
in  the  price.  See  the  advertisement  of  Robey- 
French  Company,  in  this  issue. 


The  Agfa  Formula  Book 

Readers  of  Photo-Era  are  advised  to  send 
at  once  for  a copy  of  the  Agfa  Book  of  Photo- 
graphic Formulas,  a cut  of  the  cover  of  which 
appears  herewith.  This  exhaustive  treatise 
on  the  specialties  of  the  Actien-Gesellschaft 
fur  Anilin-fabrication  will  be  sent  on  receipt 
of  ten  cents  in  stamps  and  the  label  from  the 
wrapper  of  any  one  of  the  following  well- 
-known products:  Agfa  Metol,  Pyro,  Amidol, 
Glycin,  Ortol,  Rodinal,  Eikonogen,  Hydro- 
quinone,  Reducer,  Blitzlicht,  Intensifier,  and 
Rapid  Fixing-Salt.  Address  the  Berlin  Aniline 
Works,  213-215  Water  Street,  New  York. 
The  new  edition,  offered  above,  is  a great 
improvement  over  the  old  one,  which  has  long 
been  a cherished  reference-book  for  the  editor, 


because  it  has  been  very  thoroughly  revised 
and  brought  up  to  date.  The  formulae  are 
authoritative,  and  cover  the  working  of  all 
the  standard  plates,  papers,  and  films.  In 
addition,  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the 
different  reducing-agents  used  as  developers  of 
the  photographic  image  are  clearly  described, 
with  precise  directions  for  getting  the  most  out 
of  each  chemical  and  its  combinations. 

The  Berlin  Aniline  Works  will  have  ready 
for  distribution  by  December  1,  on  the  same 
terms  as  quoted  above,  a new  handbook  on 
“Photography  by  Flashlight.”  This,  it  is 
stated,  will  be  the  most  complete  and  reliable 
work  on  artificial-light  photography  which 
has  yet  appeared  in  this  country,  and  will  be  of 
special  service  to  amateur  users  of  flashlight. 

Some  Recent  International  Exhibition 
Awards 

Messrs.  Burroughs,  Wellcome  & Co.  have 
obtained  what  is  believed  to  be  a record  num- 
ber of  distinctions  in  an  exhibition  of  inter- 
national character.  The  products  of  this  firm 
have  been  awarded  eight  grand  prizes,  three 
diplomas  of  honor,  and  one  gold  medal  at  the 
Brussels  International  Exhibition. 

Five  grand  prizes  and  one  gold  medal  have 
also  been  awarded  to  the  firm  at  the  Japan- 
British  Exhibition,  London,  1910. 

Why  Prints  Fade 

It  is  not  enough  that  photographic  prints 
are  thoroughly  feted  and  rinsed,  that  the 
mounts  to  which  they  are  attached  are  chemi- 
cally pure  and  that  the  adhesive  used  contains 
no  harmful  properties.  If  prints  are  laid 
between  blotters  to  dry,  these  blotters  should 
also  be  free  from  chemical  impurities.  Such  a 
highly-desirable  product  is  the  blotting-paper 
or  the  “World  Blotters”  manufactured  by  the 
Albemarle  Paper  Manufacturing  Company, 
Richmond,  Va.,  whose  advertisement  is  printed 
in  this  issue.  These  goods  are  sold  by  all  reliable 
photographic  dealers;  but,  as  other  inferior 
makes  of  blotters  are  sometimes  sold  and  urged 
in  place  of  World  Blotters,  users  should  be 
careful. 

A Remediable  Defect  in  Folding 
Cameras 

Many  amateurs  who  use  folding-cameras, 
fitted  with  automatic  shutters,  have  trouble 
with  peculiar  markings  in  the  center  of  the  film, 
due  to  accidental  operation  of  the  shutter  by 
pressure  of  the  bulb  on  the  shutter-release. 
Unless  great  care  is  taken  so  to  dispose  the 
bulb  and  tubing  that  no  pressure  on  the  bulb 
may  cause  the  shutter  to  snap  when  the  camera 
is  closed,  the  lens  may  be  opened  long  enough 
to  impress  a disc-shaped  spot  of  fog  on  the 
sensitive  film.  Sometimes  the  spot  is  not 
round,  but  crescentic;  and  the  trouble  is  attrib- 
uted to  everything  but  the  true  cause.  The 
remedy  is  always  to  stow  the  bulb  on  the 
opposite  side  from  the  release  of  the  shutter. 
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In  accordance  with  an  announcement  in  a 
former  issue,  we  present  herewith  a reproduc- 
tion of  the  menu  of  the  annual  banquet  held  by 
the  New  Britain  Camera  Club.  This  very 
attractive  souvenir  was  in  the  form  of  a folder 
printed  on  double-weight  developing-paper,  the 
back,  as  well  as  the  two  inside  covers,  being 
decorated  with  scenes  from  the  annual  outing 
similar  to  those  shown  in  the  cut  As  an  inter- 
esting application  of  photography  to  a festive 
occasion,  we  congratulate  the  New  Britain 
Camera  Club  for  its  tasteful  little  card. 

Beautiful  Sepia  Enlargements 
Ralph.  Harris  & Co.,  of  Boston  and  New 
York,  is  a firm  which  has  for  many  years  been 
noted  for  the  splendid  quality  of  the  enlarge- 
ments it  turns  out.  Since  having  taken  the 
American  Agency  for  the  justly  famous  Wel- 
lington Bromide  Paper,  however,  their  work 
in  this  department  has  surpassed  even  their 
own  former  high  standard.  Orders  for  Wel- 
lington enlargements  come  to  them  from  all 
over  the  United  States.  We  had  occasion  re- 
cently to  order  a number  of  enlargements,  and 
at  Mr.  Ralph  Harris’s  suggestion  let  him  make 
them  in  sepia  on  Cream  Crayon.  The  results 
were  beautiful  beyond  anything  we  had  seen 
on  most  other  papers.  The  color  of  the  prints 
is  a true  sepia,  without  a trace  of  black  in  the 
shadows,  and  the  delightfully  warm  tone  of 
the  stock  makes  them  resemble  fine  etchings 
on  tinted  paper.  Photographers  wishing  sur- 
passingly beautiful  prints  of  large  size  cannot 
do  better  than  entrust  their  negatives  to  this 
enterprising  firm  for  enlarging. 


The  Imperial  Non-Filter  Plate 

We  recently  received  from  G.  Gennert,  New 
York  and  Chicago,  some  of  the  famous  Imperial 
Non-Filter  plates,  and  tried  them  on  a variety 
of  subjects.  The  speed  is  stated  as  225  H. 
& D.,  and  this  was  used  as  a basis  for  calcula- 
tion. The  assertion  is  made  in  the  Imperial 
Handbook  for  1910  that  these  plates  will  give 
“ without  a filter,  results  equal  to  those  obtained 
on  the  usual  Orthochrome  plate  with  a four- 
times  filter.”  This  statement  was  tested  in 
the  following  manner.  A plate  was  exposed 
at  11  a.m.  in  September  on  a subject  comprising 
evergreens  in  shadow  about  50  feet  from  the 
lens,  open  foreground  with  water,  distant  hills, 
and  light  clouds.  With  stop  F/16  the  ex- 
posure was  Vi 2 second,  which  proved  ample 
for  the  deepest  shadows.  The  plate  was  de- 
veloped with  eikonogen-hydroquinone,  and  gave 
a well-balanced  negative,  capable  of  printing 
out  a very  attractive  sky  by  shading  the  dark 
shadow-detail  in  the  evergreens  while  printing. 
Two  other  exposures  on  the  same  subject,  made 
through  a six-times  and  an  eight-times  filter 
respectively,  were,  however,  a slight  improve- 
ment over  that  on  the  unscreened  plate  as  re- 
gards the  rendering  of  the  greens  in  the  dis- 
tance. From  these  and  other  tests,  we  conclude 
that  the  Non-Filter  plate  is  an  improvement 
over  other  ortho  plates  for  use  without  a screen, 
particularly  as  its  available  speed  places  it  in 
Class  of  the  Round  Robin  Guild  exposure 
tables,  whereas  some  American  ortho  plates 
give  blank  shadows  under  similar  conditions. 

In  chemical  quality  the  plate  is  all  that  can 
be  desired.  The  emulsion  is  fine-grained, 
evenly  coated,  and  capable  of  developing  with 
absolute  clearness  to  any  desired  density;  and 
the  speed  allows  one  to  get  full  detail  in  the 
deepest  shadows  and  gradation  without  harsh- 
ness. Indeed,  the  harmonious  balance  of  light 
and  shade — the  scale  of  gradation — is  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  horribly  dense  high-lights  and 
clear-glass  shadows  so  often  brought  forward 
as  orthochromatic  rendering  of  nature. 

Varitone  Tablets  for  Color-Effects 

A number  of  excellent  books  treat  on  the 
color-toning  of  photographic  prints,  and  a series 
of  formulas  have  been  published  in  trade-jour- 
nals in  recent  years,  but  all  the  methods  evolved 
seemed  to  have  one  drawback  or  the  other, 
and  the  amateur  found  them  too  complicated. 

A disadvantage  universally  complained  of 
was  the  production  of  stained  whites,  especially 
when  toning  green;  another  one,  the  apparatus 
necessary  to  carry  out  operations;  and  last, 
but  not  least,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the 
chemicals  necessary  for  the  process. 

Varitone  Tablets,  marketed  by  Schering  & 
Glatz,  enable  any  amateur,  no  matter  how 
limited  his  experience  may  be,  to  produce 
green,  blue,  brown,  or  red  tones  of  brilliancy 
and  warmth,  which  enhance  the  quality  of  any 
gaslight  or  bromide  print  thus  treated. 
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The  directions  for  use  are  sent  to  any  one 
upon  request,  and  it  will  readily  be  seen  there- 
from that  failure  is  absolutely  excluded. 

The  Schaeffer  Cup  for  Cyko  Prints 

Professional  photographers  in  Texas  are 
highly  interested  in  the  contest  for  the  beauti- 
ful cup  offered  by  the  Schaeffer  Photo-Supply 
Co.  of  Houston  for  the  best  three  prints  on 
Professional  Cyko.  From  all  indications  the 
competition  will  bring  forward  work  by  many 
new  men.  Our  readers  are  aware  how  rapidly 
Professional  Cyko  is  gaining  ground  all  over 
the  country,  and  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  Texas  distributor  is  increasing  its 
sales  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

Simultaneous  Developing  and  Fixing 

During  the  hot  weather,  when  any  pro- 
longation of  the  time  the  plate  is  in  the  solu- 
tions may  lead  to  frilling,  resort  may  be  had  to 
simultaneous  developing  and  fixing  with  amidol. 
The  formula  is : — - 


Amidol 50  grains 

Sodium  sulphite  anhydrous Y2  ounce 

Hypo  solution  1 to  5 1 ounce 

Water  to  make 10  ounces 


The  plate  must  be  left  in  the  solution  until 
all  traces  of  unaltered  silver  bromide  have  dis- 


solved before  it  is  exposed  to  actinic  light,  in 
order  to  avoid  fog.  This  takes  fromio  to  15  min- 
utes. One  to  three  drops  of  commercial  sodium 
bi-sulphite  act  markedly  as  a restrainer.  More 
density  can  be  obtained  by  increasing  the 
amounts  of  amidol  and  sulphite.  Use  at  least 
3 ounces  of  solution  for  a 4 x 5 plate. 

Sulphite  in  Pyro  Stock  Solutions 

Mr.  Willard  C.  Greene  of  the  Edison 
Laboratories,  Orange,  N.  J.,  informs  me  that 
he  has  conducted  a series  of  scientific  tests 
on  developers,  one  result  of  which  was  proof 
that  the  stock-solution  of  pyro  keeps  in  good 
condition  much  longer  if  the  sodium  sulphite 
is  dissolved  with  the  pyro  instead  of  with  the 
carbonate,  or  even  in  a separate  solution. 
When  the  sulphite  and  the  carbonate  are  con- 
tained in  one  solution,  the  alkali  causes  rapid 
oxidation  of  the  sulphite  to  sulphate,  and  leads 
to  yellow  stain.  The  best  proportions  are: — 


A.  Potassium  metabisulphite 120  grains 

Sodium  sulphite  anhydrous. ...  5 ounces 

Pyro 1 ounce 

Water  to  make 32  ounces 

B.  Sodium  carbonate  dry 2 % ounces 

Water  to  make 32  ounces 


To  develop,  take  % ounce  each  of  A and  B 
and  8 to  12  ounces  of  water. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITIONS 

Information  for  publication  under  this  heading  is  solicited 


Society  or  T itle 

Date 

Entries  Close 

Particulars  0} 

Japanese-English 

Earl’s  Court,  London 

May  5 
indef. 

Exhibition  of  Photography 
Albright  Art  Gallery 
Buffalo,  U.  S.  A. 

Nov.  1,  1910 
to 

Dec.  5,  1910 

Seventh  American  Photographic  Salon 
1910-1911 

International  Photographic  Exhibition 
Moscow,  Russia 

Round  Robin  Guild  Pictures  for  1909  1 

Nov.  1,  1910 
to 

June  1,  1911 
March  1 
to 

May  1,  19 1 1 

Oct.  1 
Dec.  1,  1910 

C.  C.  Taylor,  Sec’y 
Toledo.  Ohio 

Dr.  A.  Prochoroff 
Secretary 

Moscow,  Russia 

Chicago  Camera  Club 
Grand  Rapids  Camera  Club 

Nov.  1 
to 

Dec.  1,  xqio 
Dec.  1,  1910 
to 

Jan.  1.  iqii 

Geo.  C.  Elmberger 
26  Cross  Street 
Chicago,  111. 

E.  S.  Gage,  President 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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Seventh  American  Photographic  Salon 

JOHN  F.  JONES 


IN  reviewing  the  Seventh  American 
Salon,  which  represents  the  devel- 
opment of  seven  years’  work  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Photo- 
graphic Societies  in  the  interest  of 
pictorial  photography,  there  are  several 
things  to  consider,  especially  what  has 
been  the  greatest  aid  to  the  advance- 
ment of  pictorial  photography  and  what 
could  be  accomplished  with  the  united 
efforts  of  the  pictorial  photographers 
who  fail  to  contribute  their  best  work, 
thereby  preventing  a more  rapid  ad- 
vancement to  the  very  highest  standard 
of  artistic  perfection. 

To  one  who  has  made  a study  of  the 
reviews  of  previous  Salons,  and  who  has 
had  the  personal  opinions  of  many  in- 
dividuals as  to  what  should  be  the  stand- 
ard of  future  Salons,  it  seems  that  the 
opinions  are  so  varied  that  one  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  impossible 
to  get  together  an  exhibit  of  this  char- 
acter and  have  all  the  accepted  work 
please  every  one.  The  pictures  in  the 
Sixth  Salon  that  pleased  the  critics  in 
the  East,  were  received  with  much 
disfavor  in  some  portions  of  the  West, 
and  the  pictures  that  were  admired 
in  the  West  should  not  have  been  ac- 
cepted, according  to  the  opinion  of 
some  critics  in  the  East;  and  some  pic- 
tures that  the  jury  considered  the  very 
best  work  accepted  were  passed  by 
apparently  without  notice. 


There  has  always  been  a decided 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  tech- 
nical photographers  and  the  pictorial 
photographers  as  to  wThat  is  the  best 
that  can  be  produced  by  photography; 
the  first  class,  which  sees  beauty  in 
detail  and  straight  photographic  tech- 
nique, holding  to  the  opinion  that  a 
“straight”  print,  full  of  detail,  with 
good  gradations,  is  correct  photography 
and  all  other  results  are  only  freaks, 
and  they  only  laugh  at  the  pictorial 
photographers’  “fuzzy”  prints,  as  they 
call  them;  and  when  they  pass  an 
opinion  on  an  exhibit,  they  highly 
praise  the  work  which  is  absolutely 
full  of  detail  and  condemn  the  pictures 
of  the  pictorial  photographers  as  not 
being  photographs.  I consider  this  a 
compliment  to  the  pictorial  photog- 
rapher, for  the  pictorialist’s  greatest 
ambition  is  to  produce  a picture — a 
work  of  art,  and  not  a photograph  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  word. 

On  the  other  side,  the  pictorial  photog- 
rapher sees  the  beauty  in  these  so- 
called  “fuzzy”  pictures,  the  work  that 
embodies  the  soul  of  a man  who  uses 
lens  and  plate  as  a mechanical  means  to 
record  only  a portion  of  nature,  and 
whose  technique  goes  much  further 
than  the  negative  and  the  straight  prints, 
where  he  can  modify  certain  portions 
of  his  negative,  select  color,  transfer 
it  to  a support  of  a desirable  texture, 
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wash  away  lights,  hold  back  shadows 
and  create  the  impression  he  wishes  to 
convey,  where  the  technique  goes  on 
to  the  end  of  the  finished  picture,  and 
the  true  pictorialist — the  artist — loses 
sight  entirely  of  mechanical  photog- 
raphy, has  no  desire  that  his  finished 
work  should  be  called  a photograph, 
does  not  view  an  exhibition  of  this 
character  as  simply  photographs,  but 
derives  all  his  pleasure  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  pictures  and  works  of  art 
in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

I may  go  further.  Many  people 
are  prejudiced  against  photography  as  a 
medium  of  artistic  expression,  and  when 
the  best  of  pictorial  photographs  are 
hung  with  ordinary  photographs,  their 
mere  association  prejudices  the  minds 
of  many,  as  “they  are  only  photo- 
graphs.” Take  a collection  of  good 
carbons,  multiple-gums  bromoils,  colo- 
chromes,  platinums  and  bromides  of  suit- 
able size  and  judge  them  on  their  picto- 
rial merit,  then  we  have  a result  that 
the  pictorialist  could  refer  to  with  pride 


and  which  would  command  the  admira- 
tion of  the  most  exacting  critic.  So,  in 
the  Seventh  American  Salon,  you  have 
by  far  the  best  exhibit  of  pictorial 
photography  the  Federation  has  had  the 
pleasure  to  present  for  your  approval. 

When  I began  to  look  over  the  ac- 
cepted work,  I had  a desire  to  find 
fault,  to  be  severe,  and  I must  confess 
that  as  I handled  each  picture  several 
times,  the  interest  in  the  whole  became 
more  fascinating  and  pleasing,  and, 
after  giving  much  time  to  their  inspec- 
tion, I can  say  without  mental  reserva- 
tion that  there  are  very  few  pictures 
accepted  that  do  not  contain  sufficient 
merit  either  in  composition  or  in  general 
effect  to  justify  their  acceptance  by  the 
jury.  It  is  true  that  this  exhibit  con- 
tains work  with  the  very  finest  of  detail 
which  one  class  will  admire,  and  then  we 
have  the  work  of  the  pictorial  pho- 
tographer— the  impressionist — and  to 
receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  develop- 
ment of  pictorial  photography  we  must 
be  broad  in  mind  and  thought  and  not  be 
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selfish  enough  to  consider,  because  we 
admire  a certain  class  of  work,  that  all 
other  work  is  bad.  We  must  remember 
that  there  are  many  different  schools 
represented,  and  when  one  handles  an 
exhibit  of  this  nature  and  is  familiar 
with  the  influences  in  different  localities, 
he  will  notice  how  the  work  of  leaders 
dominates,  and  the  same  printing- 
medium  will  be  in  almost  universal  use; 
so  when  we  see  the  straight  photograph 
with  good  composition,  full  of  detail 
and  good  photographic  technique  let 
us  consider  this  the  foundation  of  pic- 
torial photography,  and  such  prints 
will  profit  by  comparison  with  the  work 
of  the  pictorialist.  It  is  the  work  of 
such  men  and  women  as  W.  and  G. 
Parrish,  John  Chislett,  Paul  Lewis 
Anderson,  Walter  Zimmerman,  C.  Yar- 


nall  Abbot,  H.  Crowell  Pepper,  M. 
Richard  Witt,  Louis  Fleckenstein,  Will- 
iam T.  Knox,  R.  S.  Kauffmann,  Clar- 
ence K.  Chamberlain,  William  H.  Phil- 
lips, and  the  Photo-Pictorialists  of 
Buffalo,  including  W.  H.  Porterfield,  F. 
Austin  Lidbury,  Oscar  C.  Anthony, 
Edward  B.  Sides,  Charles  Booz,  and 
many  others  whose  fertile  brains  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  beauty  of 
values,  texture,  tone,  and  composition 
places  them  in  the  very  highest 
class  of  artists.  By  closely  observing 
their  work,  you  soon  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  are  the  creators  of 
new  and  attractive  work  each  year, 
something  that  commands  your  atten- 
tion instantly  and  to  which  one  desires 
to  return  again  and  again.  It  is  these 
repeated  efforts  and  successes  that  assist 
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in  maintaining  the  high  standard  of  the 
Seventh  American  Salon. 

To  add  more  force  to  my  contention 
about  the  different  stages  in  photo- 
graphic growth,  I am  going  to  draw  a 
comparison  with  three  pictures:  first, 
to  illustrate  the  foundation  of  pictorial 
photography;  secondly,  to  show  the  in- 
dividuality expressed  in  the  finished 
picture  of  a pictorial  photographer; 
and  thirdly,  to  show  when  pictorial 
photography  has  been  overdone.  First, 
“The  Old  Dutch  Mill,”  by  Charles 
Lindenschmidt,  is  a picture  with  good 
composition,  perfect  in  straight  photo- 
graphic technique,  good  values,  and 
detail,  but  it  loses  in  pictorial  merit, 
in  atmosphere,  perspective,  texture,  and 
absence  of  mystery.  Yet  it  is  a very 
pleasing  subject  and  is  a good  example 
of  the  foundation  of  pictorial  photog- 


raphy; and  with  due  respect  for  the 
ability  of  all  photographers  working 
in  this  manner,  it  would  do  no  harm 
to  compare  their  results  with  the  pic- 
torial work  of  John  Chislett,  an  artist 
who  does  work  that  is  always  pleasant 
to  recall.  Mr.  Chislett  has  always  been 
one  of  the  staunchest  supporters  of  the 
Federation,  coming  back  each  year  with 
renewed  vigor,  and  this  year  sees  him 
at  his  best.  For  a matter  of  comparison 
let  us  refer  to  his  “Moon-Rise.”  Let 
us  look  into  it  and  see  what  he  has. 
Three  distinct  masses,  two  lines,  a spot 
of  light  shining  through  a beautiful 
sky  and  its  reflected  light  on  a winding 
stream,  absolutely  no  detail,  color  blue, 
supported  on  a rough  drawing-paper 
support.  This  is  a masterpiece  in  com- 
position and  will  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  most  exacting  critic.  Now 
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the  comparison  I wish  to  make  is  the 
fact  that  this  is  picture-making  with  the 
aid  of  photography,  for  photography 
furnished  only  the  foundation  for  this 
beautiful  picture,  the  detail  being  sub- 
dued by  the  printing-medium  and  by  the 
enlarged  negative,  the  sky  and  lights 
all  being  worked  in  on  the  back  of  the 
negative,  so  that  this  is  legitimate 
pictorial  photography.  All  of  Mr. 

Chislett’s  work  shows  the  touch  of  the 
master-hand  of  an  artist.  Thirdly,  we 
will  inspect  “Delilah,”  by  C.  L.  Lewis, 
a portrait  in  gum  which  shows  evi- 
dence of  having  been  tinted  with  water 
colors;  it  is  unusually  fine,  strong  in 
character,  vigorous  in  lighting,  and  good 
in  composition.  Now  let  us  compare 
this  work  with  the  work  of  Mr.  Chislett, 
whose  finished  result  shows  no  evidence 
of  hand-work,  all  the  modifications  hav- 
ing been  done  on  the  negative,  whereas 
in  the  work  of  Mr.  Lewis  it  is  too  evi- 
dent that  the  colors  are  the  work  of  a 
painter;  but  looking  at  it  purely  as  a 
picture  it  suffers  not  at  all  by  this  color. 
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Paul  Lewis  Anderson’s  work  this  year 
shows  him  to  be  a most  versatile  pictori- 
alist.  His  work  includes  marines,  por- 
traits, still-life,  landscape  and  the  nude, 
and  is  all  of  such  a high  standard  that 
one  is  really  startled  at  his  wonderful 
results.  One  of  his  most  pleasing  pic- 
tures is  “Nocturne.”  “The  Brook,” 
reproduced  in  October  Photo-Era, 
shows  the  artist  in  his  happiest  mood. 
It  is  a splendid  composition,  quiet, 
peaceful  and  poetic.  It  is  not  necessary 
specially  to  mention  any  particular  pic- 
ture of  Mr.  Anderson’s,  for  his  work  will 
show  him  to  be  a brilliant  artist — one 
who  adds  much  to  the  high  standard  of 
the  Seventh  American  Salon. 

W.  and  G.  Parrish  are  two  women 
who  contribute  each  year  work  of  the 
very  highest  standard.  In  looking  over 
their  work,  we  must  place  them  among 
the  leaders.  In  their  drawing  and  pos- 
ing they  are  at  their  best.  I have  se- 
lected “The  Haunted  Room”  as  an 
ideal  piece  of  work.  Notice  the  shadows 
in  the  drapery  leading  to  the  horror- 
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stricken  figure  crouched  on  the  bed 
grasping  the  pillows  in  fear.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  look  for  a title — the  motive 
is  there.  These  workers  also  show  very 
good  taste  in  their  mounting  and  fra- 
ming, which  is  neat  and  in  good  tone — 
little  details  which  many  sadly  neglect. 

An  organization  which  has  a well- 
earned  reputation  the  world  over  and 
whose  brilliant  artistic  work  is  a large 
factor  in  assuring  an  exhibit  of  a high 
standard  is  The  Photo-Pictorialists  of 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  including  W.  H.  Porter- 
field, F.  Austin  Lidbury,  Chas.  Booz, 
Oscar  C.  Anthony  and  Edward  B. 
Sides.  “ Skyscrapers,”  by  W.  H.  Porter- 
field, is  one  of  this  artist’s  strongest  com- 


positions in  landscape.  His  tree-picture, 
“Tall  and  Stately,”  shows  masses  held 
together  well,  nicely  balanced  and  har- 
monious. “On  the  Niagara  Gorge”  is 
impressive,  a well-balanced  composi- 
tion. The  setting  sun  with  the  sug- 
gestion of  reflected  light  on  the  distant 
stream  adds  much  to  its  beauty  and 
carries  one  well  into  the  distance. 

F.  Austin  Lidbury’s  “On  the  Niagara 
Gorge”  is  more  daring  in  its  composi- 
tion, for  though  it  takes  one  some  time 
to  get  into  this  picture  ; it  grows  on 
you,  and  the  result  is  most  pleasing. 
“Winter  Landscape”  by  the  same  artist 
is  one  of  the  strongest  pictures  in  com- 
position in  the  whole  exhibit;  three 
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trees  nicely  spaced,  foreground  and  dis- 
tance held  together  by  the  three  trees 
and  the  reflected  shadows  in  open  water 
— a splendid  study  in  composition  and 
spacing.  “A  Citadel  of  Commerce:  Buf- 
falo Harbor,”  is  another  picture  full  of 
beautiful  morning  atmosphere. 

“The  Hillside,”  by  Charles  Booz,  is 
good  in  composition  and  simple  in  sub- 
ject. “Beeches:  October,”  by  the  same 
artist,  is  a remarkable  picture  in  texture 
and  tones.  At  first  glance  it  seems  weak 
in  composition  and  only  an  ordinary 
subject,  but  the  remarkable  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  texture  and  the  blue-gray 
tone  shows  how  a masterpiece  can  be 
created  by  sheer  effect. 

“Morning  Shadows,”  by  Oscar  C. 
Anthony,  is  nicely  composed,  simple  in 
subject  and  shadows,  true  to  the  feeling 
of  morning  light;  while  “ Evening  on  the 
Niagara”  is  another  pleasing  subject, 
nicely  handled,  tone  and  texture  all 
that  could  be  desired,  with  the  feeling 
of  the  soft  mellow  light  of  evening. 

“The  Gorge — Niagara,”  by  Edward 


R.  L.  RANDALL 

B.  Sides,  is  another  impression  of  this 
beautiful  subject,  the  two  tree-trunks  on 
the  right,  the  cliff  on  the  lower  left,  and 
the  portions  of  the  limbs  of  the  trees  on 
the  upper  left  side  all  tend  to  give  it 
force  and  the  feeling  of  great  height. 

Walter  Zimmerman  is  unusually  strong 
with  gums  and  bromoils,  his  “Pont 
Neuf:  Evening,”  is  wonderful  in  color 
and  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated; 
and  “The  Beach  at  Trouville”  is  a 
gum-print  showing  the  great  possibili- 
ties of  this  process. 

C.  Yarnall  Abbott  is  also  strong  in 
gums  and  bromoils.  His  “Winter”  is 
one  of  the  strongest  pieces  of  composi- 
tion in  the  exhibit,  the  masses  all  bound 
together  by  the  tree-trunks  on  the  left, 
while  on  the  extreme  right  another  tree- 
trunk  prevents  the  interest  from  run- 
ning out  of  the  picture,  while  the  lines 
of  the  banks  of  the  stream  carry  the 
interest  through  the  picture  to  the  ex- 
treme distance. 

H.  Crowell  Pepper’s  “Harvest  Moon” 
is  unusually  good.  It  is  a daring  com- 
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position.  “The  Castle  of  Shadows”  is 
a three-color  bromoil,  harmonious  in 
color  and  composition. 

“The  Meadow-Brook,”  by  M.  Richard 
Witt,  is  a multiple-gum  which  is  all 
that  could  be  desired  both  in  composi- 
tion and  in  harmony  of  color.  The  gums 
and  bromoils  of  these  four  artists  have 
never  been  equalled  in  any  previous 
Salon,  and  their  work  done  with  these 
mediums,  if  hung  alone  with  other 
works  in  color,  would  not  suffer  any  by 
comparison  with  them. 

Clarence  K.  Chamberlain  has  three 
colochromes,  a modification  of  the  car- 
bon- and  gum-processes  of  which  he  is 
the  originator.  This  is  the  first  time 
any  work  in  this  medium  has  been  hung 
in  any  exhibit.  His  “Winter  After- 
noon ” gives  an  impression  of  a damp, 
disagreeable  day. 

“Moving  the  Flock,  ” by  Louis  Fleck  - 
enstein,  is  fine  in  composition,  with 
action  well  rendered ; the  flocks  of  sheep 
hold  together  well  as  a mass. 


“Twilight  Hours,”  by  Joseph  R. 
Cooper,  one  of  the  best  genres  in  the 
exhibit,  is  a difficult  subject,  with 
values  and  texture  wonderfully  good; 
its  suggestion  of  distance  through  a 
wirfdow  all  that  could  be  desired. 

“The  Close  of  Day,”  by  Wm.  Elbert 
Macnaughton,  is  good  in  composition. 
The  opening  in  wall  is  correct  in  placing 
and  the  high- lights  are  just  where  they 
should  be.  The  framing  and  mounting 
of  all  the  Brooklyn  pictorialists  show 
neatness  and  good  judgment  in  selection. 

“Baby  and  Goldfish,”  by  C.  F.  Clarke, 
is  one  of  those  delicate  gray  effects 
always  so  pleasing  and  interesting.  His 
“Early  Morning  Mist”  is  very  good  in 
tone  and  values. 

“Sunshine  on  Willow-Grove  Brook,” 
by  Robert  Bruce,  is  pleasing  in  composi- 
tion, good  in  spacing,  beautiful  in  per- 
spective and  feeling  of  summer  sunlight. 

“Snug  Winter,”  by  M.  W.  Chapin,  is 
strong  in  composition  and  feeling  of 
winter,  lines  all  lead  well,  a very  pleas- 
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raphy.  As  there  are  so  many  good  pic- 
torialists  in  this  country  they  should  all 
get  together  and  be  satisfied  with  one 
or  two  good  exhibitions  each  year.  The 
work  would  be  pleasant  and  easy  for  all, 
and  undoubtedly  their  efforts  would  be 
appreciated  by  all  lovers  of  pictorial 
photography.  It  seems  that  when  a 
person  is  blessed  with  unusual  talent  it  is 
a duty  he  owes  the  world  and  his  fellow- 
men,  that  he  should  produce  something 
worthy  this  gift  and  permit  others  to 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  results 
of  his  talent.  Not  alone  are  individuals 
at  fault;  we  might  mention  organiza- 
tions which  profess  to  be  run  in  the 
interest  of  the  development  of  American 
pictorial  photography. 

Of  the  eighty-seven  pictorialists  hav- 
ing work  accepted  in  the  Seventh  Salon 
we  find  that  Boston,  New  York  (not 
including  Brooklyn),  Washington,  D.C., 
Grand  Rapids,  and  several  other  cities 
are  just  barely  represented,  whereas  they 
should  be  represented  by  some  of  the 
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best  work  in  the  exhibit,  for  it  is  known 
they  have  the  talent,  and  they  owe  it 
to  themselves  (if  to  none  other)  to 
be  more  active  and  produce  work 
worthy  their  well-known  names. 

Then  there  is  that  wonderful  organi- 
zation of  artists  — the  “Photo-Seces- 
sion. ’ ’ There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason 
why  the  Federation  and  the  Secession- 
ists should  continue  any  longer  in  the 
same  course  that  has  been  prevailing  for 
years  past.  The  objects  of  both  organi- 
zations are  identical  and  the  best  will 
be  accomplished  only  by  a united  effort 
on  the  part  of  both  to  make  conditions 
agreeable,  so  that  we  will  have  the 
greatest  strength  and  force  available  to 
press  forward  in  the  development  of  pic- 
torial photography.  Now  is  the  time 
to  get  together  and  make  conditions 
such  as  will  assure  us  a Salon  for 
1 91 1 that  will  be  the  one  brilliant  mark 
in  the  history  of  the  photo-pictorialists 
in  our  great  country.  Fiat  pax  et  jus- 
titia  ad  omnes. 
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A RETOUCHER  stands  between 
the  beginning  of  a picture  and 
the  finishing.  He  re-touches  that 
which  is  begun  with  the  camera,  then  fol- 
lowed up  in  the  dark-room,  and  completed 
at  the  re-touching-desk.  Much  can  be 
done  toward  the  making  of  a beautiful 
completeness  by  the  use  of  a good  quality 
of  printing-paper,  and  by  work  done  on 
the  print  with  brush  and  pencil. 

One  of  the  greatest  faults  of  the  work  in 
a studio  is  that  so  little  attention  is  paid  to 
the  management  of  light  and  shade  and 
the  camera,  which  plays  such  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  making  of  good  pictures. 
It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  retoucher 
and  the  printer  will  remedy  all  deficiencies, 
and  yet  much  work  is  done  by  these  work- 
ers which  really  is  not  necessary.  Re- 
touching, properly  speaking,  is  not  to 
remedy  faults  (though  it  can  do  this)  but 
rather  to  perfect  that  which  has  already 
been  begun.  The  first  essential  to  re- 
touching is  to  make  better  negatives — 
images  which  are  more  nearly  perfect. 

Suppose  that  the  amateur  really  desires 
to  make  pictures.  In  that  case  he  should 
decide  carefully  what  shall  be  his  specialty, 
and  accordingly  develop  his  individuality 
of  expression  and  technique.  A good 
retoucher  is  a student  of  character;  herein 
lies  the  secret  of  all  good  work.  In  the 
first  place,  the  amateur  starts  out  right  by 
doing  all  the  work  that  belongs  to  any 
individual  picture.  In  taking  the  picture 
himself,  he  has  in  mind  a portrayal  of  his 
subject  in  regard  to  character  and  to 
personality,  which  idea  often  lightens  one 
step  in  retouching.  His  difficulty  is  what  to 
do  and  how  to  do  to  preserve,  in  a beautiful 
manner,  the  characteristics  which  indi- 
vidualize the  subject.  He  thereby  be- 
comes a student,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously distinguishing  a portrait  from  a 
deeper  psychological  or  artistic  standpoint 
by  coming  in  touch  with  human  nature. 

If  a portrait  of  an  individual  fails  to 


satisfy,  it  is  usually  because  it  has  not  pre- 
sented the  most  pleasing  characteristics 
with  all  the  beauty  possible.  True  pic- 
tures express  the  life  of  an  individual — - 
that  is,  they  are  living  impressions;  here 
an  impression,  there  an  impression,  ex- 
pressed in  the  portraits.  The  higher  the 
ideals  one  possesses,  the  better  the  work. 
If  the  amateur  feels  distinctly  the  truth 
of  the  above  statements,  he  will  have  little 
trouble  to  select  the  kind  of  retouching  he 
wishes  to  perform. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  retouching,  the 
mechanical  and  the  artistic.  The  me- 
chanical is  usually  the  result  of  working 
for  a “stipple”  or  grain  — more  attention 
being  paid  to  that  than  to  the  artistic  qual- 
ity of  the  flesh-technique.  To  preserve 
that  which  is  already  beautiful  and  char- 
acteristic, or  to  produce  the  same,  is  the 
most  difficult  part  of  the  art  of  retouching. 
As  retouching  begins  with  the  beginning 
of  a picture,  retouching  from  its  highest 
technical  standpoint  is  intended  to  perfect 
a well-lighted,  a well-timed  and  a well- 
developed  negative.  A few  leading  hints 
may  not  be  amiss.  Avoid  the  tendency  to 
use  as  bright  a light  as  possible  to  illumi- 
nate the  subject.  Success  is  more  readily 
attained  in  the  softer,  yet  brilliant  lights. 
This  lessens  the  tendency  to  blocked  lights 
and  empty  shadows,  and  to  the  ill  effects 
resulting  from  too  strong  an  illumination. 
Next  to  this,  avoid  the  tendency  to  pro- 
duce very  sharply-focused  images,  which 
makes  objects  sharper  than  nature  — 
microscopically  sharp,  so  to  speak.  Such 
work  produces  an  effect  of  hardness  and 
gives  a decided  definiteness  to  the  already 
existing  imperfections.  Give  rather  a 
full  exposure,  almost  an  over-exposure. 
This  softens  the  effect,  and  in  its  result  is 
more  like  nature.  The  imperfections  do 
not  stand  out  so  strongly,  and,  therefore, 
less  work  is  required  with  the  pencil. 
There  is  great  latitude  in  plates,  especially 
in  the  case  of  full  exposures. 
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With  all  this,  much  depends  on  the  re- 
sult produced  in  the  dark-room.  Timing 
and  the  strength  of  the  developer'  have 
much  to  say  there.  Use  a developer  with 
a little  more  water  added  than  is  re- 
quired in  the  normal  developer.  The 
developer  may  be  strengthened,  if  neces- 
sary, before  finishing.  Through  this  proc- 
ess the  image  has  more  time  to  come 
slowly  and  with  surety.  It  will  be  right 
for  a perfect  exposure  and  for  one  that  is 
not.  In  the  under-timed  plate,  it  prevents 
the  high-lights  from  coming  too  quickly 
and  gives  the  shadows  more  time  to  come. 
In  the  over-timed  plate,  the  high-lights 
will  not  be  blocked  so  readily  and  the 
developer  will  not  be  so  strong  that  the 
shadows  will  rush  up  to  meet  the  high- 
lights. There  is  more  gained  by  a slower 
method  of  development  than  by  a rapid 
process.  Avoid  the  use  of  plates  with  too 
quick  an  emulsion.  The  slower  plate  is 
far  more  desirable,  except  for  objects  on 
the  wing,  which  is  not  necessary  in  por- 
traiture. This  is  all  a part  of  retouching 
and  a big  part.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly 
emphasized.  Let  moderation  be  the 
watchword,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  ex- 
tremes, which  a beginner  in  any  art  ex- 
periences, will  be  overcome,  thus  arriving 
at  the  desired  results  so  much  the  sooner. 

With  a well-lighted,  a well-timed  and  a 
well-developed  negative,  much  less  re- 
touching is  necessary;  sometimes  not  any. 
Technique  is  the  foundation  of  all  good 
work.  A good  negative,  or  one  that  pos- 
sesses a good  image  of  the  face,  is  one 
where  the  flesh  is  visible  in  the  high-lights 
and  in  the  shadows.  This,  in  a sense,  and 
in  a general  way,  constitutes  good  lighting, 
good  timing,  and  good  developing.  Make 
a proof  of  the  negative  to  ascertain  whether 
this  has  been  accomplished  or  not.  Make 
the  proof  dark  enough,  so  that  the  imper- 
fections of  the  flesh  will  show  in  the  highest 
lights.  In  this  way  all  that  is  beautiful 
and  perfect,  as  well  as  all  that  is  imperfect 
and  undesirable,  may  be  seen  and  judged. 

The  first  step  in  retouching  with  the 
pencil  is  to  remove  the  transparent  spots 
caused  by  freckles  and  other  blemishes. 
These  print  black  in  the  proof.  They  are 
often  exaggerated  in  size  and  clearness. 


Remove  these  by  a little  accent-mark,  or 
touch.  Do  this  firmly  and  freely  to  re- 
move them  with  as  few  touches  as  possible, 
in  order  to  produce  a looseness  of  effect. 
Avoid  a filling -up  process,  the  placing  of  a 
number  of  little  strokes  where  one  or  two 
would  suffice.  Place  the  accent  touches 
(not  dots)  firmly  enough  to  bring  the 
transparent  places  up  in  tone  to  the  color 
or  tone  of  the  negative  surrounding  the 
imperfections.  Get  the  minor  imper- 
fections out  of  the  way,  those  that  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  real  and  true  qual- 
ity of  the  skin  or  flesh.  Be  careful  not  to 
be  too  precise  in  trifles.  Cut  up  the  im- 
perfectionSj  but  do  not  fill  them  up. 

For  a beginner,  these  imperfections  may 
be  taken  out  all  over  the  face  to  acquaint 
himself  with  pencil  and  negative,  thus  to 
lead  the  eye  to  see  the  other  imperfections 
which  are  not  visible  at  first.  To  remove 
transparent  places,  one  must  get  closer 
to  the  work  so  as  to  do  it  with  greater 
accuracy  and  delicacy;  that  is,  to  avoid  too 
heavy  a stroke  for  the  required  spot.  For 
the  larger  imperfections,  get  farther  away. 
By  so  doing,  one  gets  a view  of  the  whole, 
and  the  larger  imperfections  are  more 
readily  seen.  The  larger  imperfections 
deal  more,  or  come  closer  in  touch,  with 
the  modeling  of  the  face,  while  freckles  do 
not.  The  beginner  cannot  see  the  imper- 
fections at  close  range,  particularly  the 
more  delicate  ones.  After  the  transparent 
spots  are  removed,  make  another  proof. 
Make  it  dark  enough  to  tell  the  whole  story 
of  success  or  failure.  Now  search  for  the 
mottled  or  clouded  effects  in  the  skin  which 
may  be  caused  by  the  light  and  shade 
effect  that  was  used,  or  by  the  irregularity 
or  roughness  of  the  skin.  These  the  proof 
will  show,  and  more  plainly,  to  the  be- 
ginner, than  the  negative.  To  remove 
these,  strokes  are  necessary,  not  mere 
hesitating  touches. 

There  are  different  methods,  but  what- 
ever stroke  is  used,  the  principle  is  the 
same.  Work  slowly.  Every  stroke  is 
either  right  or  wrong,  either  adds  to  or 
takes  from  the  value  of  the  work.  After 
the  first  stroke  is  made  in  a mottled  place 
or  imperfection  (if  that  stroke  was  made 
with  the  right  touch)  the  remaining  part 
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of  the  imperfection  will  suggest  the  direc- 
tion and  weight  of  the  next  stroke,  and  so 
on  until  the  imperfection  is  removed.  The 
weight  of  these  strokes  should  be  heavy 
enough,  or  light  enough,  to  make  the  im- 
perfection meet  the  color  that  surrounds 
it,  whether  it  lies  in  a high-light,  a half- 
tone, or  a shadow.  Too  heavy  a stroke, 
or  a stroke  put  in  a wrong  place,  makes 
more  work.  The  more  work  that  is  done 
— that  is,  a loading  on  of  lead  — the  less 
art,  the  less  beauty,  the  less  nature.  The 
true  beauty  of  flesh  is  flesh.  A different 
sort  of  thing,  as  “stipple”  or  grain  or  some 
something  that  is  not  skin,  is  not  nature. 

Strokes  and  touches  must  not  be  made 
so  that  the  actual  strokes  and  touches  are 
seen  as  such.  Do  the  work  so  delicately 
that  no  marks  can  be  seen  as  marks.  The 
work  should  become  a part  of  what  is  al- 


ready beautiful,  with  its  workmanship 
skilfully  hidden,  as  it  were. 

Too  heavy  a stroke  is  almost,  unavoid- 
able at  first.  Too  light  a stroke  is  the  next 
error.  A beginner  is  sure  to  do  too  much. 
But  with  patience  and  careful  study,  and 
by  the  help  of  proofs,  he  soon  learns  how 
much  of  his  work  is  superfluous.  He 
learns  to  do  only  that  which  is  necessary 
and  to  do  it  only  where  it  is  necessary. 
Examine  the  work  at  a greater  distance  to 
see  if  it  is  pulled  together,  to  see  if  all  the 
parts  belong  to  each  other.  As  the  work 
proceeds,  the  strokes  become  longer;  thus 
the  natural  skin-texture  becomes  per- 
fected. The  work  blends  in  and  becomes 
a part  of  the  original  flesh,  instead  of  man- 
ufacturing it.  One  of  the  finest  qualities 
in  a "painting  is  where  flesh  looks  like  flesh. 
Why  not  in  retouching  ? Can  any  amount 
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of  lead  perfect  that  which  is  already  per- 
fect in  the  negative  ? 

Retouching,  to  be  at  all  artistic,  must 
be  based  on  the  same  principles  as  art. 
Every  stroke  has  its  place  and  no  other 
place  will  do  quite  as  well.  Each  stroke 
should  count  for  itself;  each  should  be 
made  to  give  its  own  desired  effect.  He 
who  puts  on  a great  deal  of  work  has  no 
consideration  as  to  the  number  of  strokes 
he  uses.  If  one  stroke  accomplishes  a pur- 
pose and  two  or  three  are  used  instead, 
this  result  can  never  be  as  artistic  as  it 
would  have  been,  had  but  one  been  used. 
Too  many  strokes  produce  a tightness, 
thus  giving  more  of  a marble  or  a plaster- 
cast  effect.  Too  short  a stroke  necessi- 
tates a greater  number  of  strokes,  making 
the  work  look  harder;  the  broader,  freer, 
looser  flesh-effect  is  destroyed,  or  rather  it 
is  not  produced.  It  is  the  porous  effect 
in  the  skin  in  nature  that  gives  a softness; 
if  it  were  not  for  this,  the  skin  would  look 
harder  and  more  solid. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  retouching  is 
to  get  the  work  to  appear  as  though  it  were 
part  of  the  original  skin  itself  and  not  laid 
on  top  of  the  skin.  Too  many  strokes,  or 
too  heavy  strokes,  force  the  work  to  be  laid 
on  top  of  the  skin.  Strokes  in  wrong 
places  do  this  also.  Varied  weights  of 
touches  are  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
work  properly,  according  to  the  imper- 
fections, whether  very  distinct  or  faint. 
The  weight  of  touch  also  varies  with  each 
gradation  or  tone  in  the  negative  from  the 
highest  points  of  lights  to  the  deepest 


shades,  from  its  densest  portions  to  its 
most  transparent.  Each  gradation  re- 
quires its  own  weight  of  touch,  the  shad- 
ows requiring  a much  lighter  touch  than 
do  the  high-lights.  Dense  negatives  re- 
quire heavier  strokes  than  thin  negatives. 

There  is  a difference  in  the  fineness  or 
the  coarseness  of  the  natural  texture  of  the 
skin  for  the  different  ages  of  individuals 
and  sizes  of  negatives.  A child’s  face 
possesses  a purer,  clearer,  and  more  deli- 
cate skin,  therefore  the  work  should  be 
done  more  delicately.  Very  little  or  no 
work  is  necessary,  because  the  skin  is  so 
free  from  blemishes.  Avoid  destroying 
its  beauty.  The  best  way  to  preserve  the 
delicate,  soft  subtleness  of  a child’s  face 
is  not  to  touch  it  at  all.  Loving  parents 
and  friends  have  no  objections  even  to 
freckles.  The  boy  or  girl  whose  com- 
plexion is  still  beautiful,  but  rendered 
somewhat  imperfect  by  freckles,  scars,  and 
the  like,  retouch  a little,  but  only  as  much 
as  is  necessary.  The  grown  young  people 
require  the  most  work;  here  vanity  is  at  its 
height,  and  imperfections  also.  Above  all, 
do  not  obliterate  character.  The  skin- 
texture  is  coarser  than  in  childhood,  that 
of  a man  coarser  than  that  of  a woman. 
In  the  middle-aged,  especially  those  wish- 
ing to  appear  young,  more  harmful  work 
is  required  than  elsewhere,  if  one  must  do 
such.  Oftentimes  nothing  short  of  char- 
acter-lines removed  will  please  them.  If 
the  work  is  done  to  please  the  workman, 
he  will  leave  in  all  that  is  characteristic 
and  beautiful,  that  which  expresses  the 
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individual.  The  negative  of  the  aged 
makes  most  beautiful  pictures  if  left  un- 
touched or  nearly  so.  Every  character- 
line is  a mark  of  beauty,  every  line  a story — 
a story  of  a life  lived  to  old  age.  In  some 
of  these,  a beautiful  skin-texture  is  shown, 
sometimes  as  beautiful  as  a child’s,  only 
lined  with  years. 

While  the  work  proceeds,  that  is,  after 
the  imperfections  are  removed,  a little 
modeling  here,  blending  there,  softening  of 
a line,  bringing  out  a muscle  here  or  a 
feature  there,  will  cause  the  texture  to  take 
care  of  itself.  A certain  degree  of  finish  is 
permissible  and  just.  Nature  tends  to 
regularity  and  uniformity,  and  the  natural 
pores  of  the  skin  are  a good  example. 
Nature  teaches  that  an  elderly  person, 
having  a coarse  skin,  should  not  receive 
as  fine  and  as  smooth  an  effect  as  a child. 
The  effect  must  be  in  keeping  with  refer- 
ence to  age  and  individuality,  if  a natural 
appearance  is  the  wished-for  result. 

Modeling  is  a great  essential  to  good 
retouching.  To  a retoucher,  modeling  is 
shaping  or  forming;  not  alone  that,  but 
keeping  what  is  already  in  the  negative. 
Most  of  the  modeling  is  done  simply  in  the 
clearing  up  of  the  imperfections.  It  takes 
skill  to  keep  from  destroying  the  most 
delicate  modeling  of  any  of  the  features  the 
image  already  possesses.  Each  feature  of 
the  face  contains  curves;  no  matter  how 
sharply-featured  a face  may  be,  it  tends 
to  curves  or  roundness.  In  these  curves 
are  countless  indistinguishable  gradations, 
which  should  be  left  alone.  One  of  the 
most  important  steps  in  modeling  is  to 
work  from  the  high-lights  down  into  the 
lower  tones.  By  starting  with  the  highest 
pitch  or  key,  the  retoucher  can  hold  to- 


gether or  bind  together  the  gradations  in 
their  relative  values. 

Lines  are  often  accented,  due  prin- 
cipally to  lighting,  timing  and  developing. 
Lines  should  be  softened  and  shortened, 
if  necessary,  to  add  beauty.  The  lines, 
that  are  disliked  the  most  are  the  lines  of 
the  forehead  or  those  between  the  eye- 
brows, those  under  the  eyes,  those  from 
the  nose  to  the  corner  of  the  mouth  and 
those  that  cause  the  lips  to  droop  at  the 
corners.  All  of  these  lines  should  be 
softened  or  shortened,  and  some  removed, 
such  as  the  lines  of  the  forehead;  depend- 
ing, of  course,  on  the  individual  and  the 
force  and  strength  of  these  lines.  Laugh- 
ing-wrinkles at  the  corners  of  the  eyes  can 
be  removed  without  destroying  the  char- 
acter. Lines  should  be  very  delicately 
and  thoughtfully  handled. 

Character  is  expression.  The  char- 
acter of  each  individual  is  expressed  in  his 
personality.  To  preserve  this  is  to  give  a 
true  representation  of  life.  The  retoucher 
must  learn  to  recognize  true  expression, 
to  feel,  to  idealize,  and  yet  to  preserve  with 
judgment,  according  to  age  and  individ- 
uality. 

There  is  a sort  of  mad  joy  about 
acquiring  a new  piece  of  photographic 
apparatus.  The  exact  sensation  is  diffi- 
cult to  define,  and  really  has  to  be 
experienced  to  be  appreciated.  To  buy 
a camera  and  use  it  for  the  first  time  is 
an  adventure,  to  find  out  the  capabili- 
ties of  a new  lens  is  a joy  forever,  but 
to  acquire  a graduated  color-filter  is  to 
run  out  of  superlatives. 

— Alvin  Langdon  Coburn. 
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Time-Development  for  Plates  and  Films 
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THE  advantage  of  deciding  “ how 
long  to  develop”  by  a watch  or 
clock  only,  without  inspecting 
the  plate  at  all,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
only  a darkened  room,  and  not  one  with 
a dark-room  light,  is  required. 

Whether  a single  plate  is  developed  in 
a dish  or  a number  in  a tank,  it  is  per- 
fectly easy  to  get  the  plates  into  posi- 
tion by  the  sense  of  touch  in  the  dark, 
to  cover  the  developing-receptacle  over 
with  some  light-tight  cover,  turn  up  the 
gas  (or  in  some  other  way  let  in  light), 
note  the  time,  and,  after  a little  agita- 
tion of  the  plates  in  the  developer  several 
times  during  the  required  time,  pour 
off  the  developer  at  its  expiration  (either 
in  light  or  darkness,  according  to  the 
construction  of  the  dish  or  tank),  and 
fix  and  wash — in  most  cases  in  the  same 
tray  or  receptacle. 

In  pre-Hurter  and  Driffield  days 
(their  names  cannot  be  kept  out  of  these 
matters)  it  is  true  that  a few  scattered 
professionals  developed  their  portrait 
plates  by  time  only  (in  dish  or  tank), 
but  were  almost  afraid  to  mention  it, 
as  the  skilled  photographer  in  those  days 
would  look  upon  such  a method  as  the 
result  of  crude  ignorance,  so  saturated 
was  he  with  the  idea  that  the  only 
efficient  control  was  to  notice  the  differ- 
ent tones  come  up,  and  then  to  modify 
the  composition  of  the  developer  in  ac- 
cordance, judging  when  to  stop  by  look- 
ing through  the  plate. 

But  it  is  now  fairly  well  established 
that  an  all-sufficient  control  can  be 
exercised  over  results  in  development  by 
time  only,  without  modifying  the  com- 
position of  the  developer  during  develop- 
ment of  the  plate. 

It  is  true  that  with  over-exposure 
known  beforehand  a little  different  result 
might  be  attained  by  heavy  doses  of 


restrainer  or  of  a concentrated  devel- 
oper. But  then,  if  over-exposure  is 
known  beforehand,  is  it  not  better  to 
know  it  just  a little  earlier,  and  give  a 
right  exposure?  The  strong  point  in 
time-development  is  a fact  not  known 
before  Dr.  Hurter’s  time,  namely,  that 
if  an  under-exposed  negative  and  one 
over-exposed  are  developed  together  for 
a time  which  gives  the  best  printing 
results  for,  say,  the  over-exposed  nega- 
tive, that  time  will  also  be  the  best  for 
the  under-exposed  one.  The  one  nega- 
tive will,  however,  be  thin  and  the  other 
(the  over-exposed)  dense,  and  the  print- 
ing times  of  course  will  be  different. 

I think,  too,  it  may  be  accepted  that 
there  is  no  great  merit  or  demerit  in 
either  a strong  developer  (provided  it 
is  not  strong  enough  to  act  as  a restrainer, 
as  with  strong  pyro)  or  a very  weak 
developer,  for  either  gives  practically 
the  same  scale  of  gradation  if  the  right 
respective  times  be  given,  provided  al- 
ways that  there  are  ample  developing 
salt  and  alkali  present  to  do  all  the  work 
of  reduction  required. 

It  is  perhaps  scarcely  necessary  to 
explain  that  the  control  exercised  by 
time  in  development  is  a control  over 
the  contrast  between  the  tones  in  the 
negative.  With  a good  plate  a short 
time  gives  too  little  contrast — a flat, 
gray  print;  a long  time,  too  much  con- 
trast— a chalky  print;  while  the  right 
time  for  the  particular  plate,  developer, 
and  temperature  gives  a negative  in 
which  all  the  varying  tones  in  the  subject 
are  represented  by  varying  tones  in  the 
print,  from  white  to  black.  The  aim 
of  time-development  is  to  attain  this 
ideal — correct  contrast — while  the  aim 
of  correct  exposure  is  to  insure  that  the 
different  tones  in  the  subject  are  repre- 
sented by  different  tones  in  the  negative, 
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leaving  the  amount  of  contrast  between 
them  to  length  of  development. 

Factors  Affecting  Time  of  Development 

These  are  Make  of  Plate,  Developer, 
and  Temperature. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  subject  is  not 
included  as  a factor  affecting  the  time, 
for  it  is  a fact  that  the  same  time  is 
correct  for  all  classes  of  subject,  if  the 
aim  is  to  represent  the  contrast  between 
the  tones  as  seen  by  the  eye. 

In  the  early  days  of  “stand”  or  tank 
development  the  instructions  given  al- 
most assumed  that  of  the  above  the 
developer  was  the  only  factor  affecting 
the  time,  for  variations  in  the  make  of 
plate  were  ignored,  and  practically  no 
information  was  given  as  to  the  effect 
of  temperature  on  the  time,  which  was 
usually  practically  ignored. 

It  was  not  until  Houdaille,  in  1903, 
followed  by  Howard  and  Ferguson,  and 
Sheppard  and  Mees  (1905-06),  investi- 
gated the  rules  for  formulating  the  vari- 
ation of  time  rendered  necessary  by 
varying  temperatures,  that  definite  in- 
formation was  given  on  this  point.  But 
in  my  own  method  of  factorial  develop- 
ment (which  does  not  come  within  the 
range  of  this  article)  I pointed  out  long 
before  those  dates  that  the  time  of  ap- 
pearance of  the  image  made  correct  al- 
lowance for  variation  of  temperature. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  glance  at  the 
effect  of  variations  under  the  headings  of 
these  three  factors. 

Make  of  Plate 

The  experience  of  every  photographer 
is  that  some  plates  give  contrast  in  a 
much  shorter  time  of  development  than 
others.  In  fact,  it  is  possible  to  find 
brands  (especially  if  deteriorated  by 
long  keeping)  which  are  incapable  of 
yielding  sufficient  contrast  with  any 
time  of  development. 

In  investigating  the  influence  of  one 
factor,  the  other  two  must  be  kept  con- 
stant, and  in  trials  to  find  the  times  re- 
quired to  attain  the  same  results  with 
different  plates  I have  kept  the  developer 
and  the  temperature  constant.  The 


time-variation  is  astonishing.  To  take 
the  extremes,  an  Ilford  Process  plate 
I found  to  give  the  same  gradation  in 
two  and  a quarter  minutes’  development 
that  was  given  by  an  Ilford  Monarch 
plate  in  eleven  and  a quarter  minutes. 
In  the  speed  card  issued  by  my  firm  I 
have  attempted  to  divide  plates  into 
eight  classes  according  to  these  times, 
codifying  them  by  letters  from  VVQ  to 
VS,  the  quick  developing  plates  being 
almost  always  the  slow  exposure-speed 
ones,  and  vice  versa.  Since  I have  done 
this,  others  have  followed  suit.  But  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  different 
batches  of  one  brand  of  plate  often 
vary  greatly  in  this  respect,  and  all  such 
information  must  be  verified  by  a trial. 

There  are  two  ways  of  making  the 
necessary  allowance  for  different  brands 
of  plates.  The  one  is  to  keep  to  a 
standard  dilution  of  developer  and  vary 
the  time  for  different  groups  of  plates: 
the  other  way  is  to  keep  to  a standard 
time  and  vary  the  dilution  of  the  devel- 
oper for  different  plates.  In  my  new 
time-thermometer  I have  adopted  the 
latter  plan,  as  it  leaves  the  time-varia- 
tion for  changes  of  temperature  only. 

Developer 

The  selection  of  the  developer,  of 
course,  affects  time  enormously.  It  is 
not  merely  the  kind  of  developing  salt 
used  (as,  say,  pyro  or  metol),  but  the 
proportion  of  alkali  and  the  dilution — all 
cause  time-variations.  To  speak  can- 
didly, I do  not  think  it  matters  much 
what  developer  is  used  for,  say,  tank 
development,  if  it  has  its  due  propor- 
tion of  sulphite  and  of  alkali.  The 
dilution  must  be  decided  by  the  time  of 
development  which  is  convenient, 
always  remembering  that  it  must  not 
be  so  diluted  that  insufficient  develop- 
ing salt  is  present  to  do  the  work.  In 
my  own  plan  I take  the  Eastman  tank 
time  (20  minutes  at  65°)  as  a standard, 
and  vary  the  dilution  for  different  types 
of  plates  and  films. 

The  time  required  to  give  the  stand- 
ard contrast  in  the  negative  with  a given 
plate  at  a given  temperature  represents 
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the  energy  of  the  developer,  and  this 
must  be  found  by  trial. 

There  is  quite  a different  attribute 
of  a developer  (apart  from  its  energy), 
which  must  be  ascertained  if  it  is  de- 
sired to  draw  up  a table  of  times  at 
different  temperatures.  This  is  called 
its  temperature-coefficient,  and  represents 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  particular  de- 
veloper to  changes  of  temperature.  For 
example,  hydroquinone  is  far  more 
greatly  affected  by  changes  of  temper- 
ature than  is  metol.  The  former  has, 
therefore,  a high  temperature-coefficient, 
and  the  latter  a low  one.  It  must 
always  be  remembered  that  a table 
of  times  and  temperatures  (or  a ther- 
mometer marked  with  development- 
times,  as  in  my  instrument)  cannot  be 
right  for  all  kinds  of  developers,  as  they 
have  different  coefficients. 

For  example,  a metol  developer  and  a 
hydroquinone  developer  can  be  so  ad- 
justed in  amount  of  alkali  or  in  dilu- 
tion that  they  require  the  same  time 
at  6o°  Fahr. — say,  five  minutes.  But 
try  them  both  at  420  Fahr.,  and,  while 
the  metol  would  require  seven  and  a half 
minutes,  the  hydroquinone  would  re- 
quire about  eleven  and  a half  minutes. 

I think  that  the  temperature-co- 
efficient of  a developer  is  the  same  at  all 
dilutions  (within  limits),  but  the  use 
of  a bromide  in  a developer  alters  (in- 
creases) its  coefficient. 

I will  give  in  the  final  heading  (Prac- 
tical Procedure)  the  easy  method  of 
ascertaining  the  temperature-coefficient 
of  a developer.  The  following  is  a 
table  of  coefficients  ascertained  from 
actual  trials,  which  will  be  a sufficient 
guide  for  drawing  up  a table  of  times 


and  temperatures : — 

Pyro-soda  (without  bromide)  . . . 1.5 

Pyro-soda  (with  bromide)  ....  1.9- 

Kodak  powders 1.9 

Rodinal,  azol,  victol,  certinal  ...  1.9 

Metol -quinol 1.9 

Glycin  (tabloid) 2.3 

Rytol 2.2 

Hydroquinone  (tabloid) 2.25 


As  a rough  rule,  the  energy  of  a de- 


veloper varies  with  its  dilution;  that  is, 
if  a developer  is  diluted  with  its  own 
bulk  of  water,  it  takes  twice  as  long  to 
do  its  work.  But  Dr.  Mees  has  pointed 
out  that  there  is  a big  variation  from 
this  rule  with  some  developers,  as 
metol  and  hydroquinone,  and  also  when 
there  is  air  dissolved  in  the  water.  In 
these  cases  the  time  is  longer  than  pro- 
portionate to  the  dilution.  With  glycin 
and  pyro-soda,  time  seems  proportion- 
ate to  dilution. 

Temperature 

In  time-development  accurate  means 
of  varying  the  time  to  allow  for  varia- 
tions of  temperature  must  be  provided 
for.  The  ratio  of  time  between  one 
(high)  temperature  and  another  180 
Fahr.  (io°  Cent.)  lower  is  called  the 
temperature-coefficient  of  that  particu- 
lar developer.  This  question  cannot 
now  be  passed  over  by  giving  the  prac- 
tically impossible  advice  to  “develop 
at  about  65°,”  and  it  is  wisest  to  recog- 
nize that  the  worker  must  inevitably 
develop  at  temperatures  varying  with 
the  seasons,  and  provide  himself  with 
tables  (or  time  thermometer)  to  indicate 
the  variations  of  time. 

Houdaille  first  gave  an  indication  of 
the  basis  of  such  tables,  and  Ferguson 
worked  out  the  mathematical  formula. 
My  own  part  has  been  to  show  that  for 
a given  temperature-coefficient  a loga- 
rithmic scale  of  times  sliding  in  contact 
with  an  even-division  scale  of  tempera- 
tures provides  a graphic  table  adjust- 
able for  different  strengths  of  developer. 
The  diagram  here  given  is  an  applica- 
tion of  this.  It  serves  first  to  ascer- 
tain the  temperature-coefficient  of  any 
developer,  and  then  to  draw  up  a table 
of  times  for  all  temperatures,  for  a 
particular  plate  with  that  developer. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  temperature 
coefficient  of  a developer  might  vary 
with  two  different  classes  of  plates,  but 
it  does  not,  as  a rule. 

Practical  Procedure 

I will  presume  that  a worker  has  de- 
cided to  use  a particular  plate  with  a 
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particular  developer,  and  wishes  to 
draw  up  for  himself  a table  of  times  at 
different  temperatures.  It  does  not 
matter  whether  it  is  for  dish  or  tank 
development.  The  principle  is  identi- 
cal in  both,  the  tank  using  a weaker 
developer  at  a corresponding  longer 
time  for  complete  development. 

The  first  thing  is  to  ascertain  the 
temperature-coefficient  of  the  developer. 
This  might  be  taken  from  the  table  I 
have  given,  but  it  is  very  probable  that 
the  worker  may  have  to  do  it  for  him- 
self. The  trial  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  time  of  appearance  of  an  image 


In  one  is  placed  a strip  of  the  exposed 
plate,  in  the  other  the  developer,  and 
the  whole  is  covered  over  for  a few 
minutes  to  attain  a uniform  tempera- 
ture, a thermometer  in  the  bath  being 
noted  directly  before  and  after  the  trial, 
and  the  average  taken.  An  efficient 
dark-room  light  is  presumed.  Pour  the 
developer  on  the  plate  (still  floating  in 
its  dish),  count  seconds  accurately 
from  pouring  on,  and  note  the  number 
of  seconds  required  for  the  exposed 
tone  to  make  an  appearance  on  the 
surface  of  the  plate  (as  compared  with 
the  unexposed  part.) 


TEMPERATURE  SCALE 
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is  affected  by  temperature  in  the  same 
ratio  as  the  required  time  of  develop- 
ment, and  it  is  necessary  to  make  two 
trials  at  different  temperatures,  a water- 
bath  being  the  convenient  means. 

A plate  is  exposed  in  a dark-slide  to  a 
gas-jet  for  a few  seconds,  with  the  shutter 
half-drawn  and  the  plate  cut  into 
strips  (or  in  two),  lengthways. 

A large  dish  or  shallow  tank  is  pro- 
vided and  filled  with  water  at  the  de- 
sired temperature,  say  750  for  the  warm 
trial  and  50°  for  the  cold  one  (a  little 
ice  may  be  useful  to  effect  this).  Two 
stamped  tin  dishes  float  on  the  water. 


Suppose  that  the  average  of  high 
temperature  is  720  and  the  time  of 
appearance  fifteen  seconds,  and  that 
the  low  temperature  is  56°,  the  time 
of  appearance  being  twenty-six  seconds, 
the  temperature-coefficient  of  the  de- 
veloper can  be  ascertained  by  the  aid  of 
the  subjoined  diagram,  as  follows: — 

The  edge  of  a slip  of  paper  is  laid 
against  the  logarithmic  scale,  and  marks 
made  at  15  and  26.  Adjust  this  strip 
to  the  fan-shaped  scale  until  the  marks 
(15  and  26)  correspond  to  the  lines 
representing  720  and  56°.  The  edge 
of  the  paper  must  be  kept  horizontal, 
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SATED 

and  it  will  be  found  to  coincide  with  the 
horizontal  line  marked  1.9,  which  is 
the  temperature-coefficient  of  the  de- 
veloper tested.  The  line  of  figures 
down  the  side  of  the  diagram  indicates 
temperature-coefficients. 

Now,  (knowing  the  temperature  co- 
efficient of  the  developer)  it  is  easy  to 
draw  up  a table  of  times  for  future  use, 
but  one  trial  to  find  the  right  time  at  one 
temperature  is  necessary  first.  Expose 
two  plates  on  a normal  subject  (or  cut 
one  exposed  plate  in  two).  Develop 
one  for  a rather  shorter  time  than  you 
think  right,  and  the  other  for  a rather 
longer  time,  and  from  the  results  judge 
what  is  the  best  time,  noting  the  tem- 
perature of  the  developer. 

Take  a strip  of  paper,  lay  it  on  the 
horizontal  line  of  the  diagram  repre- 
senting the  right  temperature-coefficient 
(1.9  in  the  above  case)  and  mark  off 
the  temperatures  from  the  downward 
lines,  writing  the  figures  with  a fine  pen. 
Apply  this  strip  to  the  logarithmic  scale 
so  that  the  time  of  development  found 
right  comes  opposite  the  temperature 
at  which  the  trial  was  made.  Then  all 


OSCAR  DE  TEFFE 

other  temperatures  will  have  their 
right  times  against  them,  and  from  this 
a table  of  times  and  temperatures  should 
be  written  down,  and  it  will  always  be 
right  for  that  plate  (if  of  the  same  batch 
of  emulsion)  and  that  developer. 

Remember  that  to  vary  the  dilution  of 
the  developer  to  make  up  for  changes 
in  the  plate  (keeping  the  time  unaltered) 
has  the  same  result  as  varying  the  time 
(keeping  the  developer  unaltered).  It 
is,  therefore,  a good  plan  to  keep  to  the 
one  fixed  table  of  times  and  tempera- 
tures, and  accommodate  it  to  any  change 
of  plate  by  a variation  in  the  strength  of 
developer.  This  is  the  plan  I now  adopt 
in  the  time-thermometer,  where  the 
times  are  simply  marked  against  the 
height  of  the  mercury,  temperature 
degrees  not  being  marked  at  all.  — The 
Amateur  Photographer  and  Photographic 
News. 

If  you  get  up  in  the  morning  out  of 
humor,  pull  yourself  together  like  a man 
and  think  of  the  people  who  really  have 
something  to  worry  about. 

— Joseph  Knaffl. 
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Professional  Ethics  for  the 
Photographer 


EVERY  now  and  again  crops  up 
the  statement  that  professional 
photographers  are  lacking  in 
professional  ethics;  that  they  claim 
the  rank  and  standing  of  a “profession” 
for  their  business  but  fail  to  recognize 
that  a profession  necessitates  a code  of 
business  morals  or  ethics  that  they  seem 
unable  either  to  formulate  or  to  acquire. 

Ethics  as  defined  by  the  dictionary 
means  a “doctrine  of  morals,”  not 
necessarily  a doctrine  of  morality,  but 
of  morals  as  applied  to  business  dealings 
one  with  the  other  and  with  the  public. 

Lawyers  and  doctors  have  a very 
well  defined  set  of  rules  governing  their 
dealings  with  the  public  and  their  re- 
lations with  each  other.  They  are 
professional  men,  without  question,  and 
time  and  precedent  have  worked  to- 
gether to  lay  down  certain  rules  or 
codes  by  which  they  are  bound  as  tightly 
as  by  the  written  laws  of  their  country. 

But  photographers,  while  anxious  to 
be  known  as  professional  men,  are  at 
variance  with  each  other  as  to  the  un- 
written rules  that  shall  govern  their 
actions.  Each  man  appears  to  be  a 
code  unto  himselL  Very  often  he 
recognizes  that  his  competitors  should 
be  bound  by  certain  rules,  but  he  gen- 
erally declines  to  admit  that  those  rules 
should  also  bind  him.  Thus  we  have 
the  curious  situation  that  a man  crit- 
icises the  actions  of  his  fellow-crafts- 
men but  fails  to  see  that  when  he  acts 
in  a similar  manner,  his  competitors 
have  a right  to  criticise  him. 

The  lack  of  a code  of  ethics  in  the 
photographic  business  appears  to  be 
due  largely  to  the  curious  admixture  of 
men  and  women  engaged  in  the  business. 
Of  all  businesses  and  professions,  that 
of  photography  requires  the  least  cap- 
ital and  the  least  accurate  knowledge. 
Given  a complete  camera  and  a few 
hours’  instruction  or  practice  in  making 
exposures  and  prints,  and  it  is  open  to 
any  one  to  start  right  in  making  money. 


And  yet  the  making  of  portraits  calls 
for  great  talent  and  a high  education  on 
the  part  of  those  that  practice  it  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  any  other 
business  or  profession.  Ideal  portrait- 
ure would  demand  that  the  photographer 
have  the  genius  for  business  methods  of 
a Wanamaker;  the  talent  and  artistry 
of  a Sargent,  coupled  with  the  tact  and 
diplomacy  of  a Reid  or  a Webster. 
Wherever  we  find  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree a touch  of  these  qualities,  we  find 
also  successful  men.  And  we  find,  too, 
that  these  men  practice  a code  of  ethics, 
perhaps  unknowingly,  but  evolved  from 
iheir  daily  contact  with  the  better  world 
and  with  the  better  class  of  competitors 
they  are  likely  to  gather  around  them. 

After  all,  professional  ethics  are  much 
the  same  in  any  line  of  business.  They 
include  the  giving  of  a square  deal  every 
time  to  both  customer  and  competitor. 
They  forbid  the  cutting  of  a competitor’s 
price  or  the  giving  away  of  presents, 
prizes,  premiums  or  rebates  to  gain 
another’s  trade.  They  forbid  the  steal- 
ing away  of  a competitor’s  assistants 
or  the  secret  prying  into  his  trade- 
methods.  They  prevent  a man  from 
running  down  a competitor’s  work  or 
reputation.  They  forbid  (in  photog- 
raphy) a man  to  finish  the  unpaid-for 
proofs  of  a competitor  or  to  copy  for  a 
small  price  the  high-priced  portrait 
bought  of  a fellow-craftsman,  when 
that  craftsman  is  still  in  business  and 
in  possession  of  the  original  negative. 

These  are  a few  of  the  unwritten  code 
of  laws  comprised  under  professional 
ethics.  There  are  others,  of  course, 
almost  too  subtle  for  definition,  but 
expressing  themselves  in  the  mind  of 
every  man  who  is  at  heart  a gentleman 
and  a professional,  be  he  photographer, 
lawyer,  doctor  or  what  not. 

And  the  want  of  a universal  code  of 
ethics  is  one  of  the  heaviest  burdens 
under  which  the  business  of  photography 
is  laboring. — Photographic  Progress. 
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Defining  the  Amateur 

WE  are  sorry  to  see  our  genial  co- 
temporary, The  Amateur  Pho- 
tographer, fall  into  the  common  error 
of  regarding  as  photographers  those  who 
effect  merely  the  exposure  of  plate  or 
film,  and  assign  to  professional  photo- 
finishers the  technical  work,  viz.:  devel- 
opment of  the  latent  image,  printing 
from  the  resulting  negative — in  fact, 
every  operation  up  to  and  including  the 
finished  and  mounted  print. 

Now,  in  our  humble  opinion,  no  one 
deserves  the  distinction  of  being  re- 
garded as  a photographer,  either  pro- 
fessional or  amateur,  unless  he  actually 
produces  the  photograph — a transcript 
of  the  natural  scene,  person  or  object  of 
which  he  obtained  a latent  camera- 
record.  This  view  is  shared  by  others 
who  are  not  trying  to  propitiate  the  mere 
camera-user  by  elevating  him  into  the 
realm  of  the  practitioner.  Attempts  are 
being  made  to  originate  a term  to  be 
applied  to  this  ever-growing  host  of 
camera-operators.  We  shall  welcome 
every  serious  help  in  this  direction,  but 
cannot  consider  the  significant,  but 
flippant,  suggestion  of  “button-pusher.” 

Things  to  Avoid 

IT  requires  considerable  self-restraint 
on  the  part  of  the  editor  not  to  say 
what  he  thinks  when  amateurs  persist 
in  violating  the  canons  of  good  taste. 
Much  has  been  said  in  these  pages 
against  the  abuse  of  white  drapery  and 
white  accessories  in  the  costume  of 
women  and  children.  Indeed,  the 
Photo-Era  jury  ignores  many  pictures 
that  would  be  acceptable,  were  they  not 
spoiled  by  injudicious  or  careless  manage- 
ment of  white  masses  or  white  objects 
in  the  composition.  This  attitude  is 
now  understood  by  most  of  the  con- 
tributors to  the  Photo-Era  contests, 
and  there  is  less  objection  than  formerly 
regarding  this  matter. 


It  is  strange  that  persons  who  have 
a well-developed  sense  of  harmony, 
which  is  expressed  in  their  own  personal 
appearance,  as  well  as  in  the  selection 
of  pictures  and  their  arrangement  in 
the  home,  should  persist  in  destroying 
the  beautiful  effect  of  a child’s  hair, 
for  instance,  by  disfiguring  it  with  a 
large,  ugly  white  bow  or  series  of  bows. 
The  general  form  of  a child’s  head,  in 
itself,  is  usually  a delight  to  the  eye, 
and  attempts  to  improve  upon  it  by  the 
addition  of  incongruous  and  disfiguring 
ornaments  naturally  result  in  failure. 
It  suggests  the  old  saying  of  “painting 
the  lily.”  There  can  be  no  objection 
to  the  use  of  hair-ribbons,  provided 
they  are  in  keeping  with  the  color  of 
the  hair;  but  glaring  white  or  brilliant 
blue  bows  on  a mass  of  jet  black  hair, 
for  instance,  are  an  anomaly,  if  not 
actually  a desecration.  Ribbons  of  dull 
colors  are  not  objectionable. 

Deceptive  Advertising 

OUR  attention  has  been  frequently 
called  to  an  advertisement  of  a 
certain  class  of  optical  instruments, 
which,  the  manufacturers  assert,  enjoys 
the  patronage  of  the  United  States 
government.  Knowing  how  strict  the 
government  is  in  such  matters,  we  made 
a thorough  investigation  and  learned 
that  the  advertisement  in  question  is  a 
deliberate  misrepresentation — a state- 
ment without  a vestige  of  truth.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  the  department  re- 
ferred to  in  the  advertisement  actually 
uses  instruments  of  an  entirely  different 
make.  Even  so,  it  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful that  the  firm  thus  favored  would  be 
permitted  to  make  commercial  use  of 
that  circumstance.  If  there  is  a law 
which  makes  the  illegitimate  use  of  the 
name  of  a government  department  or  of 
a government  official  punishable,  such 
offenders  may  find  themselves  in  a 
serious  predicament  some  day. 
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THE  ROUND  ROBIN  GUILD 

An  Association  of  Amateur  Photographers 
Conducted  by  ELIZABETH  FLINT  WADE 

This  association,  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  PHOTO-ERA,  and  of  which  PHOTO- 
ERA  is  the  official  organ,  is  intended  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  beginners  in  photography, 
although  advanced  camerists  are  just  as  welcome  and  many  are  numbered  among  its  members. 
The  aim  of  the  association  is  to  assist  photographers  by  giving  them  information,  advice  and 
criticism  in  the  Guild  pages  of  PHOTO-ERA  and  by  personal  correspondence.  Membership  is 
free  and  may  be  obtained  by  sending  name  and  address  to  PHOTO-ERA,  The  Round  Robin 
Guild,  383  Boylston  Street,  Boston.  Send  a stamp  for  complete  prospectus. 


Enlargements 

In  response  to  a query  in  regard  to  the  ma- 
king of  bromide  enlargements  the  Guild  editor 
referred  the  querist  to  the  issue  of  Photo-Era. 
for  January,  1907,  which  contained  an  article 
on  the  subject.  So  many  members  read  this 
reply  and  ordered  copies  of  the  magazine  that 
the  supply  was  exhausted  before  the  demand 
was  a quarter  satisfied.  It  seemed  advisable, 
therefore,  to  publish  another  article  on  the 
subject  and  the  editor-in-chief  counseled  so 
doing.  This  article  is  prepared  specially  for 
those  members  who  were  disappointed  in  not 
receiving  a copy,  but  it  is  also  intended  to  be  of 
general  use  to  all  the  Guild  who  have  not  yet 
essayed  the  interesting  process  of  making  en- 
larged prints  on  bromide  paper. 

The  beginner  usually  forms  his  ideas  of  the 
making  of  enlargements  from  reading  the  cata- 
logues containing  descriptions  of  expensive  and 
elaborate  enlarging  apparatus,  and  receives 
the  impression  that  enlarging  is  not  only  a very 
complicated  affair,  but  requires  the  outlay  of 
considerable  money  to  get  the  apparatus  neces- 
sary. The  opposite  is  the  case,  for  enlarging  is 
a simple  operation  which  any  amateur  may 
master,  and  the  only  apparatus  needed  is  what 
one  can  make  from  material  which  lies  close  at 
hand  and  is  very  cheap. 

A lens  which  will  make  a negative  will  also 
make  an  enlargement  from  that  negative,  so  the 
question  of  an  enlarging-lens  is  at  once  settled. 
If  one’s  camera  has  a removable  back — and 
most  cameras  are  so  constructed — the  lens  does 
not  have  to  be  removed  from  its  board.  The 
other  articles  necessary  are  a table,  a board 
about  five  or  six  feet  long  and  the  width  of  the 
camera-bed,  an  empty  wooden  box  at  least 
18  x 20  inches  in  size,  and  some  opaque  ma- 
terial. The  box  is  used  as  a support  for  the 
bromide  paper  and  answers  the  purpose  of  an 
easel.  The  box  is  set  up  on  edge  and  the  bot- 
tom covered  with  smooth,  white  paper.  The 
board  is  ruled  with  lines  at  varying  distances, 
using  a square  as  a guide  and  having  the  lines 
at  right  angles  with  the  edge.  These  lines  are 
the  guides  for  adjusting  the  camera  and  the 
box  so  that  they  will  be  parallel  with  each 
other  to  prevent  distortion  of  the  image  pro- 
jected on  the  bromide-paper. 


The  main  thing  is  a suitable  room  for  the  work, 
and  if  one  has  the  use  of  a room  on  the  top  floor 
of  the  house  with  a window  facing  north  he  has 
an  ideal  place  for  making  enlargements.  If 
there  is  only  one  window  so  much  the  better. 
All  light  must  be  excluded  from  the  room 
except  that  which  enters  through  the  negative 
placed  against  the  window.  A piece  of  double- 
faced  window-shade  of  dark  color  is  probably 
the  best  for  shutting  out  light  easily,  but  one 
may  use  any  opaque  material — a heavy  blanket 
will  answer  if  one  has  nothing  better.  What- 
ever is  used,  there  must  be  an  opening  the  size 
of  the  negative  from  which  the  enlargement  is 
to  be  made.  If  one  uses  the  shade-material 
suggested,  it  must  be  tacked  flat  against  the 
window  frame  and  extend  far  enough  to  shut 
out  the  rays  which  might  enter  at  the  margin. 
In  this  material  the  opening  is  cut  to  admit  the 
negative.  If  one  uses  a blanket  or  curtain, 
then  take  a large  square  of  heavy  pasteboard 
and  in  the  center  cut  the  required  opening. 
Fasten  this  securely  against  the  window  and 
exclude  the  rest  of  the  light  with  a blanket  or 
an  opaque  cloth  of  any  kind. 

The  window  being  ready,  remove  the  back 
from  the  camera,  take  the  focusing-glass  from 
its  frame  and  put  in  the  negative,  and  place 
the  frame  in  the  camera  the  film  side  of  the 
negative  toward  the  lens.  Instead  of  using  the 
focusing-glass-frame  one  may  have  what  is 
called  a kit.  This  is  a rabbeted  frame  into 
which  the  negative  slips  and  in  which  it  is  held 
in  place  by  tiny  metal  buttons. 

Place  the  table  near  the  window  and  lay  the 
board  on  it  with  one  end  against  the  window 
and  just  enough  below  the  opening  for  the  neg- 
ative so  that  the  back  of  the  camera  will  just 
fit  the  space.  Set  the  camera  on  the  board  and 
shove  it  as  tightly  as  possible  against  the  win- 
dow. If  the  board  is  perfectly  horizontal  the 
negative  will  come  almost  in  contact  with  the 
glass.  If  any  light  enters  between  the  glass 
and  the  camera,  stop  it  out  with  a piece  of  opaque 
material,  such  as  the  focusing-cloth.  The  box 
with  the  bottom  covered  with  white  paper  is 
set  on  the  board,  putting  the  edge  of  the  box 
parallel  with  one  of  the  lines;  for  negative, 
camera,  and  box  must  all  be  parallel  to  the  same 
horizontal  line.  An  image  more  or  less  sharp 
will  be  seen  on  the  white  paper.  To  get  a good 
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focus  and  a clear  image  rack  the  lens  out  or  in 
till  the  effect  is  secured.  Instead  of  moving 
the  lens  it  sometimes  is  better  to  move  the  box 
forward  or  back,  and  sometimes  one  moves 
both  lens  and  box.  Be  sure  always  that  the 
box  and  camera  are  in  alignment  with  the  lines 
marked  on  the  board.  When  the  focus  is  ar- 
ranged, place  inside  the  box  a heavy  weight  so 
that  it  will  not  move  easily.  A flatiron  or  some 
heavy  books  will  answer  the  purpose. 

Everything  is  now  ready  for  the  making  of 
the  print,  but,  instead  of  using  a large  sheet 
of  paper,  one  should  make  three  or  four  trial 
prints.  Take  small  pieces  of  bromide  paper 
and  fasten  one  on  the  box  about  where  the 
center  of  the  picture  falls.  When  placing  the 
paper,  the  lens  must  be  capped  and  the  red  light 
used.  Remove  the  cap  or  open  the  shutter  and 
make  a fifteen-second  exposure.  Put  another 
piece  in  place  and  expose  for  thirty  seconds, 
another  and  expose  forty-five  seconds,  and 
another  for  one  minute.  As  the  papers  are 
exposed,  mark  on  each  the  time.  Develop  the 
four  pieces  and  the  one  which  comes  nearest 
to  being  the  correct  exposure  is  the  guide  for 
making  the  print.  If  however  none  seems  to 
have  been  exposed  long  enough,  repeat  the  trial 
prints  making  the  first  a minute  and  a quarter, 
and  so  on  in  proportion. 

Having  demonstrated  the  correct  time  of 
exposure,  mark  on  the  paper  on  the  board 
the  position  which  the  image  occupies,  close 
the  shutter  and  put  the  sheet  of  bromide  paper 
in  place,  holding  it  flat  by  means  of  artists’ 
thumb-tacks  or  (by  what  is  still  better)  the 
photographic  push-pins.  Make  the  exposure, 
remove  the  paper,  soak  it  in  water  till  limp, 
then  place  face  up  in  a porcelain  tray  and  flood 
with  developer.  Be  sure  to  use  enough  de- 
veloper to  cover  the  paper  well,  as  one  thus 
avoids  uneven  development  and  likewise  the 
chance  of  stains.  As  soon  as  the  print  has 
attained  sufficient  depth,  remove  from  the  tray, 
rinse  well  and  place  in  a fixing-bath  the  strength 
of  which  is  one  to  eight. 

Any  developer  with  the  exception  of  pyro 
may  be  used,  but  metol-hydrochinon  is  recom- 
mended, for  it  gives  both  detail  and  density  and 
rarely  stains  the  print. 

This  is  the  simple  and  easy  way  to  make  a 
bromide  enlargement.  In  case  one  has  not  a 
room  which  gives  an  unobstructed  view  of  the 
sky,  then  a reflector  is  used.  This  may  be 
either  a large  piece  of  heavy,  white  cardboard, 
a piece  of  board  painted  white,  or  a mirror. 
The  latter  however  is  not  an  available  reflector 
for  many,  and  the  paper  and  board  answer 
every  purpose.  The  reflector  is  adjusted  out- 
side the  window,  placing  one  edge  against  the 
frame  and  inclining  the  board  at  an  angle  so 
that  it  shuts  off  any  interposing  objects  and 
allows  the  light  to  be  reflected  from  its  surface 
against  the  glass.  It  may  be  held  in  place  by 
nails  and  string. 

The  photographic  definition  of  an  enlarge- 
ment is  the  projecting  of  the  image  of  a nega- 


tive through  the  lens  so  that  it  falls  on  a sensi- 
tive surface,  makes  its  impression  and  is  de- 
veloped as  is  a negative.  The  making  of  an 
enlargement  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  making  a 
negative.  In  the  negative  the  light  from  the 
object  or  objects  enters  the  lens,  passes  through 
it  and  forms  a diminutive  image  of  what  was 
before  it.  The  sensitive  surface  which  is  to 
receive  and  preserve  this  image  is  placed  at  the 
point  at  which  the  rays  meet  and  which  is 
called  the  focus.  In  making  an  enlargement 
the  object — which  is  the  negative  in  this  case — 
is  placed  behind  or,  more  properly  speaking,  in 
the  back  of  the  camera.  The  light  passes 
through  the  negative  and  through  the  lens 
from  the  back  and  forms  an  enlarged  image 
which  is  seen  on  the  screen  set  to  receive  it. 
It  is  easier  to  make  a good  enlargement  than  it 
is  to  make  a good  negative. 

The  nearer  the  lens  is  to  the  negative  the 
larger  will  be  the  image,  while  the  farther  away 
it  is  placed  the  smaller  will  be  the  image.  In 
choosing  the  size  of  enlargement  to  be  made 
the  editor  advises  the  beginner  to  be  satisfied 
with  an  8 x 10.  The  smaller-sized  picture 
shows  less  of  the  defects  of  the  negative,  for 
few  negatives  are  free  from  imperfections, 
while,  of  course,  the  price  increases  with  the 
larger  sizes  of  paper. 

There  are  several  brands  of  bromide  paper 
on  the  market,  and,  instead  of  trying  fi^st  one 
and  then  another,  the  beginner  should  stick 
to  one  kind  until  he  has  mastered  it.  One 
may  get  as  great  a variety  in  the  quality  of  the 
paper  as  in  other  kinds  of  printing-paper.  It 
comes  in  different  weights  and  surfaces  and  one 
has  only  to  choose  the  kind  best  adapted  to 
the  negative  from  which  he  is  making  enlarge- 
ments. The  standard  paper  is  coated  on  three 
different  weights  of  stock,  a thin  smooth,  a 
heavy  smooth  and  a heavy  rough  paper.  The 
first  is  designed  for  what  we  might  call  small 
enlargements,  that  is  enlarging  to  twice  the  size 
of  the  negative.  This  paper  takes  water-color 
well  and  prints  made  on  it  can  be  tinted  with 
transparent  colors  and  very  pretty  effects 
produced.  The  second  is  adapted  to  almost 
any  class  of  negative,  while  the  heavy  rough 
is  for  negatives  which  have  broad  masses  of 
lights  and  shadows.  It  is  also  very  fine  for 
portrait-work  when  the  image  is  not  too  sharp. 
In  making  a print  from  a sharp  negative,  one 
may  get  a sharp  image  on  the  screen  and  then 
move  the  lens  just  enough  to  soften  without 
blurring  the  outlines.  Besides  these  three 
weights  and  grades  each  paper  comes  in  a 
double  weight  and  may  be  used  for  prints  which 
are  not  to  be  mounted.  In  using  such  paper 
print  with  a margin  all  around,  and  to  make 
this  margin  have  a cut-out  the  exact  size  the 
picture  itself  is  to  be  and  place  it  over  the  sheet 
of  sensitive  paper  during  the  exposure.  When 
the  print  is  developed  the  part  shielded  from  the 
light  will  be  white. 

Enlargements  from  landscape-negatives  are 
specially  fine  when  made  on  what  is  known  as 
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velvet  bromide  paper.  This  paper  has  a sheen 
which  gives  to  the  print  a brilliancy  not  ob- 
tainable with  any  other  kind  of  paper.  It  is 
not  a gloss,  but  seems  to  have  a silvery  look 
which  is  very  pleasing  and  shows  up  the  detail 
well.  Glossy  bromide  paper  is  made,  but 
its  use  is  for  commercial  work  rather  than  for 
artistic  prints.  When  prints  are  for  reproduc- 
tion, then  the  glossy  bromide  is  chosen,  as  it 
seems  to  bring  out  the  detail  much  sharper. 

Platinum  prints  have  long  been  a favorite 
with  both  amateur  and  professional.  Plati- 
num has  recently  advanced  very  much  in  price 
and  the  price  of  platinum  paper  has  advanced 
with  it.  A make  of  paper  called  the  platino- 
bromide  gives  results  which  can  scarcely  be 
distinguished  from  platinum  prints.  It  is 
specially  adapted  to  portrait- work.  It  comes 
in  two  weights — thin  smooth  and  heavy  rough, 
the  latter  being  a very  artistic  paper. 

A paper  which  is  coming  more  and  more  into 
favor  with  those  who  make  enlargements  is 
the  Royal  Bromide.  This  paper  is  coated  on 
a cream-colored  stock  and,  when  toned  to  a 
sepia  color,  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  pho- 
tographic prints.  The  paper  is  heavy  and  is 
made  with  a smooth  and  a rough  surface  so  that 
one  has  a choice  as  to  which  will  best  suit  the 
character  of  his  negative. 

The  old  adage,  that  one  must  creep  before  he 
walks,  holds  good  in  the  making  of  bromide 
enlargements.  One  must  first  master  the  de- 
tails and  be  able  to  make  a good  straight  print, 
before  he  attempts  any  of  the  devices  which 
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require  skill  of  technique  as  well  as  artistic 
perception  to  make  them  a success. 

It  was  the  intention  to  include  in  this  article 
some  of  the  modifications  which  one  may  make 
in  bromide  enlargements,  but  that  paper  will 
be  given  in  the  next  number,  the  space  left  not 
being  sufficient  to  give  the  methods  in  detail. 
Articles  on  enlargements  have  appeared  in 
recent  numbers  of  Photo-Era,  and  inquiring 
members  are  referred  to  the  October  number, 
which  gives  directions  for  enlarging  and  de- 
veloping at  the  same  time.  A perusal  of  this 
article  will  demonstrate  that  one  must  be 
skilled  in  making  an  enlargement  before  he  can 
attempt  this  method,  but  it  is  a very  interesting 
way  to  work  for  special  effects. 

Flashlights 

Instead  of  a subject  for  our  December  con- 
test we  have  a process,  and  one  which  has  many 
advantages  in  the  making  of  certain  negatives 
and  the  obtaining  of  certain  effects.  The  con- 
test does  not  stipulate  what  sort  of  a picture 
must  be  sent,  so  the  amateur  has  great  lee- 
way. He  may  send  just  the  ordinary  portrait 
taken  by  a flash,  or  he  may  send  a picture  of 
some  unusual  subject  which  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  photograph  except  by  the  aid  of  a flash. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  devices  for  making  the 
flash — lamps;  guns  or  pistols;  powder-pans; 
cartridges;  and,  most  simple  of  all,  the  flash- 
sheet.  This  latter  flash  is  the  one  which  the 
beginner  and  the  young  amateur  is  advised  to 
use,  for  it  is  practically  harmless.  Then,  too, 
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a holder  has  been  made  for  the  sheet  which 
keeps  it  in  place  and  also  shields  the  eyes  of  the 
operator  from  the  glare. 

Simple  as  any  device  may  seem,  the  amateur 
must  always  use  great  care  in  handling  the 
flashlight.  The  material  of  which  it  is  composed 
is  highly  inflammable  and  needs  only  a spark 
to  ignite  and  explode  it.  Those  who  would 
attempt  flashlights  will  do  well  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  difference  between  flash- 
powder,  which  is  an  explosive  and  must  be  used 
as  such,  and  magnesium-powder.  The  latter 
is  harmless,  but  it  cannot  be  used  in  place  of 
the  other,  nor  is  the  reverse  the  case.  Both 
kinds  resemble  each  other  very  closely  on  in- 
spection, but  are  quite  different  in  effect. 

The  important  thing  to  know  in  the  making 
of  flashlights  is  the  proper  place  for  the  light  in 
reference  to  the  subject  or  to  the  illumination 
of  whatever  objects  are  to  be  photographed. 
An  excellent  plan  to  follow  is  to  take  a lamp  and 
place  it  in  a number  of  positions  until  the  one  is 
found  which  gives  not  only  the  best  illumination 
but  also  the  best  effect  of  lights  and  shadows. 
When  this  is  determined,  the  flashlight  is  made 
from  the  chosen  point. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  tendency  of  the 
flash  is  to  give  sharp  highlights  and  dense 
shadows.  The  flash  should  therefore  not  be 
made  in  a dark  room,  but  in  one  which  is  well 
lighted  by  gas  or  lamps.  This  is  specially 
to  be  observed  when  making  portraits  by  flash, 
for  the  shadows  are  not  only  softer  but  the 
staring  look  to  the  eyes,  when  a picture  is  taken 
in  a suddenly-lighted  room,  is  entirely  done 
away  with.  The  flash  should  be  placed,  not 
on  a level  with  the  camera,  but  about  6 to  8 
feet  from  the  floor,  for  a near  portrait  or  group. 
At  the  greater  distances  required  for  large 
groups,  as  in  banquet-halls,  the  flash  must  be 
higher  still.  Care  must  be  taken  that  no  light 
from  either  lamp  or  flash  comes  within  the  angle 
of  the  lens,  or  it  will  show. 

When  making  a portrait-stud)'  with  a bril- 
liant flash,  a thin  screen  of  transparent  muslin 
or,  better  still,  of  cheese-cloth  interposed  be- 
tween the  flash  and  the  subject  will  give  very 
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soft  illumination,  good  modeling,  shadows  with 
plenty  of  detail  and  no  harsh  highlights. 

In  using  the  flashlight  for  interior  views  place 
the  lamp  where  the  source  of  light  in  the  day- 
time comes.  This  must  be  done  wherever 
windows  are  included  in  the  view,  else  the  effect 
will  be  very  incongruous. 

Very  interesting  pictures  may  be  made  by 
flashlight  of  places  where  the  sunlight  seldom 
or  never  enters.  For  instance,  what  could  be 
more  pleasing  than  a picture  of  a cellar  well 
stocked  with  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  grand- 
father and  little  John  selecting  a fine  basin  of 
apples  for  the  evening’s  collation.  A picture 
like  this  should  give  the  effect  of  being  lighted 
by  candle-light  and  the  light  must  be  placed 
so  that  it  will  seem  to  come  from  the  candle 
which  the  grandfather  is  holding  in  his  hand. 
A part  of  a flash-sheet  set  off  behind  the  subject 
will  bring  the  figures  out  in  strong  silhouette 
and  also  illumine  the  brimming  bins  of  apples. 
The  interior  of  an  old-time  blacksmith  shop 
may  be  illumined  by  a flash  in  the  forge. 

Very  clever  effects  may  be  produced  by  the 
use  of  the  flashlight.  For  instance,  the  flash 
may  be  set  off  in  the  fireplace  to  give  the  effect 
of  firelight.  To  get  the  effect  of  the  light  com- 
ing from  a lamp  a small  piece  of  a flash-sheet  is 
ignited  under  the  shade  of  the  lamp.  If  a per- 
son is  seated  at  a table  reading  when  such  a 
flash  is  made,  the  flash  will  throw  a light  on 
book  and  reader  while  the  rest  of  the  room  will 
be  in  fairly  dark  shadow. 

The  making  of  groups  by  flash  is  not,  as  a 
rule,  a very  satisfactory  process,  and  is  admis- 
sible only  when  the  party  cannot  be  photo- 
graphed by  daylight,  as  in  the  case  of  friends 
gathered  for  a dinner,  or  a club  assembled  for 
a banquet  or  an  entertainment. 

Flashlights  are  very  useful  adjuncts  to  one’s 
work,  and  one  should  learn  to  use  them  skill- 
fully. They  solve  the  problem  of  how  to 
photograph  a dimly-lighted  room  or  to  make 
pictures  of  underground  industries. 

The  flashlight  in  the  hands  of  the  expert  is  a 
good  friend,  but  a dangerous  enemy  to  the  one 
who  handles  it  carelessly. 
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The  Round  Robin  Guild 
Monthly  Competitions 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month. 
Address  all  prints  for  competition  to 
Photo-Era,  The  Round  Robin  Guild  Com- 
petition, 383  Boylslon  Street , Boston,  U.S.A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is 
deemed  worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize- 
winning picture,  or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given 
Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will 
be  awarded  in  books,  magazines,  enlargements, 
mounts,  photograpln'c  materials,  or  any  article  of 
a photographic  or  art  nature  which  can  be  bought 
for  the  amount  of  the  prize  won. 

Rules 

1.  These  competitions  are  free  and  open  to 
all  photographers,  whether  or  not  subscribers 
to  Photo-Era. 

2.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  in  any  medium 
except  blue-print,  may  be  entered,  but  they 
must  represent  the  unaided  work  of  the  com- 
petitor, and  must  be  artistically  mounted. 

3.  The  right  is  reserved  to  withhold  from  the 
competitions  all  prints  not  up  to  the  Photo- 
Era  standard. 

4.  A package  of  prints  will  not  be  considered 
■eligible  unless  accompanied  by  return-postage  at 
The  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or  fraction. 

5.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker's 
name,  address,  Guild-number,  the  title  of  the  pic- 
ture and  the  month  in  which  the  competition 
occurs,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a letter 
sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of 
date,  light,  plate  or  film,  lens,  stop,  exposure,  de- 
veloper and  printing-process. 

6.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Men- 
tion become  the  property  of  Photo-Era.  If 
.suitable,  they  will  be  reproduced,  full  credit  in 
•each  case  being  given  to  the  maker. 

Subjects  for  Competition 

November  — “Group-Portraits.”  Closes  De- 
cember 31. 

December — “Flashlights.”  Closes  January  31. 
1911 

January — “Winter  Scenes.”  Closes  February 
28. 

February — “Copying  Works  of  Art”  (paint- 
ings and  statuary).  Closes  March  31. 
March — “Artistic  Interiors.”  Closes  April  30. 
April — “Spring-Pictures.”  Closes  May  31. 
May — “Decorative  Flower-Studies.”  Closes 
June  30. 

June — “Water  Craft.”  Closes  July  31. 


July — “Gardens.”  Closes  August  31. 

August — “Wood-Interiors.”  Closes  Sept.  30. 

September — “Shore-Scenes.”  Closes  Oct.  31. 
October — “ Rainy  Days.”  Closes  November  30. 
November — “Christmas  Cards.”  Closes  Decem- 
ber 31. 

December — “Home  Scenes.”  Closes  January 
31- 

Awards  — In  the  Country 

First  Prize:  Rupert  Bridge. 

Second  Prize:  Harry  G.  Phister. 

Third  Prize:  William  Spanton. 

Honorable  Mention:  F.  E.  Bronson,  Forrest  L. 
Evans,  I)r.  M.  H.  Farmer,  F.  B.  Hodges,  Suisai 
Itow,  R.  W.  Johnston,  Peter  Kirch,  Joseph  R. 
Monfort.  Sinsaburo  Nirva,  Dr.  F.  F.  Sornberger, 
Harry  D.  Williar. 


BEGINNERS’  COLUMN 


Quarterly  Contests  for  Beginners 

In  these  contests  all  Guild  members  are  eligible 

EXCEPT  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  RECEIVED  GUILD 

prtzes  or  Honorable  Mention  in  the  past. 
Aside  from  this  restriction,  the  rules  which 
govern  the  monthly  competitions  will  be  in 
force  here  and  the  prizes  will  be  payable  in  the 
same  manner. 

All  prints  submitted,  except  prize-winners, 
will  be  returned  if  postage  is  sent. 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is 
worthy  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Awards— Favorite  Pets 

First  Prize.  N.  I.  Black. 

Second  Prize-.  II.  J.  Schulz. 

Third  Prize-.  Miss  I.  Robinson. 

Honorable  Mention-.  Frank  Berry,  John  E. 
Boultenhouse,  Suisai  Itow,  Frank  E.  Ludlum, 
H.  Romeyn. 

Subjects  for  Competition 

AUTUMN  PICTURES — CLOSES  JAN.  6,  1911 
Harvest-scenes  with  or  without  figures  and 
pictures  in  which  there  are  fallen  leaves,  shadows 
and  mist,  are  eligible. 

WINTER  SPORTS — CLOSES  APRIL  15,  I91I 

Pictures  of  all  sorts  of  winter  amusements 
outdoors,  skating,  sleighing,  coasting,  snow- 
balling, hunting,  or  any  other  sport,  as  well  as 
indoor  games,  will  be  considered  eligible. 
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Answers  to  Correspondents 

Readers  wishing  information  upon  any 
point  in  connection  with  their  photographic 
work  are  invited  to  make  use  of  this  depart- 
ment. Address  all  inquiries  to  Elizabeth 
Flint  Wade,  743  East  27th  Street,  Paterson, 
N.  J.  If  a personal  reply  is  desired,  a self- 
addressed,  stamped  envelope  must  he  enclosed. 


Jessie  B.-To  improve  your  Flat  Nega- 
tive dissolve  1 2 grains  persulphate  of  ammonia 
in  1 oz.  of  water,  and  add  to  it  25  grains  of 
ammonium  sulphocyanide.  Make  up  enough 
of  this  solution  to  cover  the  plate  well.  Four 
ounces  will  do  for  £14x5  plate.  Immerse  the 
plate  in  the  solution  and  rock  the  tray  gently. 
The  action  begins  slowly  but  continues  rapidly 
when  once  started.  Examine  the  plate  fre- 
quently, and  as  soon  as  the  action  of  the  solu- 
tion has  reached  the  proper  stage  remove  from 
the  tray  and  place  in  a solution  of  sodium  sul- 
phite, 25  grains  to  the  ounce.  Let  it  remain  a 
few  minutes,  then  wash  well  and  dry. 

Benj.  N. — A very  simple  Device  for  Vig- 
netting is  to  take  an  empty  plate-box  the  size 
of  the  plate  to  be  vignetted  and  mark  on  the 
cover  the  outlines  of  the  size  wanted  for  the 
vignetter.  Tear  out  the  paper  along  these 
lines  and  adjust  this  cover  over  the  printing- 
frame  and  hold  in  place  by  stout  rubber  bands. 
The  effect  of  the  gradually  fading  outlines  will 
be  the  same  as  if  a more  expensive  vignetter 
was  used.  Indeed  it  is  much  more  satisfactory 
than  the  papers  sold  for  this  purpose,  as  those 
always  show  lines  in  the  finished  print.  One 
may  have  as  many  vignetters  as  he  pleases  and 
of  as  many  sizes,  by  utilizing  his  empty  plate- 
box  covers  in  this  manner. 

Charles  Lee. — An  excellent  Formula  for 
Eiko-hydro  Developer  is  made  of  sodium  sul- 
phite, 1 oz.;  eikonogen,  60  grains;  hydro- 
chinon,  15  grains;  water,  8 oz.  This  is  a stock 
solution.  Make  a second  solution  of  potassium 
carbonate  1 oz.;  water  8 oz.  To  use  take  2 oz. 
of  stock  solution,  1 oz.  potassium  carbonate 
solution,  and  2 oz.  of  water.  If  a negative 
with  less  contrast  is  desired,  use  double  the 
quantity  of  water. 

Nathan  Dudley.  — The  Best  Way  to 
Measure  Chloride  of  Gold  is  to  dissolve  the 
contents  of  a 15-grain  vial  in  seven  and  one-half 
ounces  of  water.  This  gives  a solution  which 
contains  a grain  of  gold  to  every  half-ounce  of 
water.  When  making  up  a solution  in  which  gold 
is  used  take  for  each  grain  half  an  ounce  of  the 
gold  solution  and  decrease  the  amount  of  water 
called  for  in  the  same  proportion,  that  is  if  your 
formula  says  8 oz.  of  water  and  2 grains  of  gold, 
use  seven  oz.  of  water  and  1 oz.  of  the  gold  , 
solution  in  making  up  the  bath. 

Delia  H. — One  of  the  Best  Ways  to  Dis- 
solve Hypo  is  to  put  the  amount  called  for 
into  a piece  of  muslin  or  cheese-cloth  and  turn 


boiling  water  over  it  This  dissolves  the  hypo 
and  at  the  same  time  strains  it  free  from  dirt. 
It  is  always  a good  plan  to  strain  hypo,  for  the 
crystals  are  likely  to  contain  small  particles  of 
dirt  which  will  sink  into  and  injure  the  film. 

Selma  Newman. — You  can  get  a much  better 
Print  from  your  Thin  Negative  if  you  will 
print  in  the  shade.  The  strong  sunlight  on  the 
paper  gives  a very  poor  print.  If  the  negative 
is  very  thin,  put  the  printing-frame  at  the 
bottom  of  a box  and  let  the  printing  go  on  very 
slowly.  To  harden  the  Film  of  a negative 
soak  it  for  ten  minutes  in  a ten  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  formaldehyde. 

B.  M.  F. — Pencils  for  Marking  on  Glass 

or  china  may  be  bought  of  any  dealer  in  photo 
supplies  and  also  at  most  stationers.  They 
cost  ten  cents  each.  The  color  is  blue  and  it 
marks  as  legibly  on  glass  as  does  the  ordinary 
pencil  on  paper.  It  is  a very  useful  little  tool 
to  use  in  working  on  the  glass  side  of  negatives 
so  that  the  title  shows  on  the  finished  print 
and  also  for  titling  negatives  on  the  glass  side. 

Allen  Pierce. — A very  excellent  Paste 
which  keeps  indefinitely  and  will  not  cockle 
or  wrinkle  the  prints  is  made  as  follows : gum 
arabic,  oz.;  dextrine,  2 34  oz.;  water,  8 oz. 
Rub  the  dextrine  and  gum  (which  should  be 
powdered)  smooth  in  a little  of  the  water,  then 
add  the  rest  of  the  water  and  boil  till  smooth 
and  clear.  Strain  through  cheese-cloth,  add 
four  or  five  drops  of  liquid  ammonia  and  a drop 
of  oil  of  cloves.  If  the  paste  should  harden, 
which  it  will  do  if  kept  a long  time,  set  the  jar 
in  a dish  of  warm  water,  add  a little  water  to 
the  paste  and  leave  on  the  stove  until  it  is 
redissolved.  When  it  gets  cold  it  will  be  of  the 
same  consistency  as  when  first  made.  This  is 
one  of  the  best  pastes  for  all  sorts  of  scrap- 
book work  also. 

Henry  Jones. — The  Blue-Print  Postals 

about  which  you  ask  may  be  had  of  any  dealer 
in  photo  supplies.  They  are  on  extra  heavy- 
stock  and  have  a glossy  surface  which  is  not 
easily  marred.  They  are  printed  and  developed 
in  the  same  way  as  the  ordinary  blue  prints. 
The  enameled  surface  gives  them  the  appear- 
ance of  porcelain. 

P.  L.  Goodwin.  — Gradation  in  a Negative 

means  the  relation  of  the  lights  and  shadows. 
A negative  is  said  to  have  good  gradation  when 
the  lights  and  shadows  blend  harmoniously,  the 
lighter  tones  seeming  to  melt  away  into  the 
darker  without  any  marked  difference  or  strong 
contrast  sharply  defined.  The  proper  gra- 
dation of  the  lights  and  shadows  is  what  con- 
stitutes the  beauty  of  the  print. 

T.  G.  Finch.  — Clean  your  Porcelain 
Trays  from  Uranium  Stains  by  using  a 
strong  solution  of  washing  soda.  In  using 
uranium  it  is  a good  idea  to  protect  the  fingers 
with  rubber  finger-tips,  a set  of  three  costing 
fifteen  cents.  This  will  help  ymu  to  avoid  stains 
on  the  hands  when  -working  with  uranium. 

Allen  Dempster. — The  Staining  of  your 
Negative  is  caused  by  using  dirty  hypo. 
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Hypo  which  has  been  used  for  fixing  plates 
becomes  brown  and  muddy-looking;  and  plates 
fixed  in  such  a bath  are  very  liable  to  become 
stained  and  cannot  very  easily  be  cleared.  Al- 
ways use  fresh  hypo.  It  is  very  inexpensive 
and  it  is  foolish  to  be  penny-wise  when  one 
rims  the  risk  of  spoiling  a good  plate. 

Ellen  Meade.— A Combined  Bath  is  one 
in  which  the  toning  and  fixing  of  a print  is 
completed  in  one  solution.  A tried  and  proved 
formula  for  a combined  solution  is  made  as 
follows:  hypo,  i}/i  oz.;  chloride  of  gold,  3 
grains;  water,  7^  oz.  When  mixed  add  a few 
drops  of  chalk  in  suspension.  This  renders  the 
bath  neutral  and  insures  permanency  in  the  prints. 
Place  the  prints  in  this  bath  without  previous 
washing.  They  tone  very  quickly,  so  it  is 
wise  to  tone  only  three  or  four,  at  a time.  As 
soon  as  toned  place  in  a salt  stop-bath,  an  oz. 
ot  salt  to  16  of  water.  Leave  them  five  minutes, 
then  wash  well  and  dry.  When  you  are  farther 
advanced  in  the  art  of  photography  }mu  will 
learn  to  use  other  baths  and  papers. 

Marian  S.  F. — To  change  the  Color  of 
Blue  Prints  to  Violet  place  them  in  a solution 
of  household  ammonia,  one  ounce  to  a pint  of 
water.  Do  not  wash  the  prints  after  soaking 
them  in  the  ammonia  solution.  A stronger  or 
weaker  bath  may  be  used  as  the  prints  seem  to 
require.  See  answer  to  Selma  Newman.  One 
can  also  get  a better  Print  from  a Thin  Neg- 
ative by  printing  through  a sheet  of  ground 
glass.  The  prints  you  enclose  seem  to  have  all 
been  made  from  thin  negatives.  Prints  should 
not  be  made  in  sunshine  from  such  negatives. 

A.  W.  R. — Use  Non-halation  Plates  for 
Interiors  where  windows  are  included  in  the 
angle  of  view.  Never  try  to  back  plates.  It 
is  far  more  satisfactory  and  much  less  trouble 
to  use  the  plates  prepared  specially  to  avoid 
halation.  In  backing  plates  one  is  very  likely 
to  injure  the  film  and  of  course  the  work  must 
be  done  by  a very  dim  light. 

W.  Farwell.—  Chrome  Alum  and  Alum 
Crystals  are  used  for  the  same  purpose  in 
photography.  The  chrome  alum  has  twice  the 
strength  of  the  crystals,  so  when  making  a solu- 
tion that  calls  for  an  ounce  of  alum  crystals 
and  you  wish  to  use  chrome  alum,  use  one-half 
oz.  of  the  chrome  alum  and  thus  keep  the  right 
proportions.  Yes,  you  can  buy  sets  of  Labels 
for  Pasting  on  your  Bottles.  You  can 
also  buy  strips  of  gummed  paper.  Instead  of 
pasting  it  on  one  side  of  the  bottle  only,  cut 
a strip  long  enough  to  go  round  the  bottle  and 
lap.  Moisten  it  and  stretch  it  tight  when  pla- 
cing on  the  bottle.  A label  of  this  kind  is  not 
easily  detached  from  the  bottle. 

Katherine  B. — The  Red  Spots  on  your 
Prints  may  come  from  several  causes,  finger- 
marks, air-bubbles  forming  on  the  surface  of  the 
print  during  toning,  or  others.  To  remove,  dip  a 
piece  of  absorbent  cotton  in  the  gold  solution 
and  rub  the  places  gently  and  the  red  spot  will 
disappear.  A little  sodium  carbonate  added  to 
the  first  washing-water  will  prevent  red  spots. 


Leonard  G. — Y our  Intensified  Negatives 
which  have  Faded  may  be  restored  by  first 
soaking  them  in  water  until  the  film  is  soft, 
then  placing  them  in  a solution  of  Schlippe’s 
Salts  of  the  strength  of  ten  grains  to  an  ounce 
of  water.  Let  them  remain  in  this  solution  till 
they  have  attained  their  original  density.  The 
reason  for  their  fading  is  because  they  were 
not  properly  washed.  An  intensified  negative, 
if  not  well  washed,  will  always  turn  a yellow 
color  and  lose  all  of  its  density. 

I.  L.  J. — You  can  make  Lantern-Slides 
from  your  Kodak  Negatives  by  contact 
printing.  Even  the  negatives  made  with  the 
little  Brownie  cameras  have  very  often  such 
good  detail  that  they  make  excellent  contact- 
slides.  The  slide  is  developed  in  the  same  way 
as  a negative,  only  of  course  it  comes  up  a posi- 
tive instead  of  a negative.  Lantern-slide  mak- 
ing is  a very  interesting  phase  of  photographic 
work  and  is  one  of  the  things  one  finds  time  for 
during  the  winter  when  negative  making  and 
printing-out  papers  are  barred  on  account  of  the 
dull  days  and  weak  sunlight. 

Cora  Marvin. — The  Uneven  Density  of 
your  negative  is  probably  due  to  the  way  in 
which  it  was  dried.  It  looks  as  if  it  had  dried 
unevenly,  and  possibly  you  put  two  plates  close 
together  with  the  wet  films  facing  each  other. 
The  quicker  a negative  can  be  dried  the  better 
is  the  result.  The  plates  should  be  placed 
where  they  have  a circulation  of  air  about  them 
while  drying.  There  is  no  way  to  remedy  this 
negative.  You  had  better  throw  it  away  and 
make  another  of  the  same  subject. 

M.  R.  Thomas.— A Hydrometer  is  an  in- 
strument used  for  testing  the  specific  gravity  of 
liquids.  The  solution  is  placed  in  a glass  jar 
and  the  hydrometer,  which  is  a hollow  glass 
bulb  or  metal  cylinder  with  a long  stem,  is 
dropped  into  the  solution.  The  stem  is  marked 
off  in  degrees  and  the  experimenter  notes  the 
point  to  which  the  instrument  sinks.  The 
number  at  the  surface  denotes  the  degree  of 
density  of  the  solution  as  compared  to  that  of 
water.  While  a hydrometer  is  a very  useful 
instrument  for  fine  work  j'ou  do  not  need  it  in 
making  up  photographic  solutions. 

D.  H.  T. — To  remove  Retouching-Var- 
nish from  your  negative,  dip  a piece  of  cotton 
in  methylated  spirit  and  rub  the  surface  of  the 
negative  gently.  If  the  negative  has  been 
varnished  all  over,  lay  it  face  up  in  a tray  and 
cover  with  the  spirit.  To  impart  Grain  to  a 
Print  lay  it  face  down  on  a sheet  of  sandpaper, 
put  another  sheet  of  paper  over  the  back  of  the 
print  and  place  the  whole  in  a letter  press. 
Turn  the  press  just  enough  to  make  an  im- 
pression on  the  paper  but  not  enough  to  abrade 
the  surface  by  contact  with  the  sandpaper. 
The  effect  is  very  good  if  the  paper  used  is  a 
matt  surface  and  rather  heavy. 

Oscar  T.  G. — You  ought  to  be  able  to  get 
good  Copies  of  Pictures  with  the  lens  and 
camera  you  are  using.  If  the  image  in  the 
camera  does  not  seem  clear  to  the  very  edge 
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of  the  plate  stop  down  the  lens  a little  more. 
Stopping  down  the  lens  of  course  means  length- 
ening the  time  of  exposure,  but  that  does  not 
matter  particularly.'  In  copying  the  oil-paint- 
ing set  it  in  such  a light  that  the  brush  marks 
will  not  show.  Otherwise  you  will  not  have  a 
very  pleasing  picture.  If  you  make  a good 
sharp  copy  of  an  engraving  or  a painting  you  can 
make  from  the  negative  enlarged  prints.  See 
the  article  in  the  present  number  on  enlarge- 
ments on  bromide  paper. 

Frederic  Tindle.  -The  Lens  about  which 
you  make  inquiry  is  an  excellent  one  and  spe- 
cially adapted  for  landscape  work.  Before 
buying  any  lens  you  should  ask  the  privilege 
of  testing  it  or  have  it  tested  by  some  reliable 
person.  An  Anascope  is  an  instrument 
through  which  the  reflection  on  the  ground 
glass  makes  the  objects  appear  in  their  true 
position  instead  of  being  reversed  as  on  the 
camera  ground-glass. 

BelleD. F. — BluePrints  made  on  Fabrics 

are  as  permanent  as  the  blue  prints  made  on 
paper.  The  cloth  is  dipped  into  the  sensitizing 
solution,  dried  in  the  dark,  smoothed  over  with 
an  iron,  and  then  printed  the  same  as  paper. 
On  account  of  the  cloth’s  being  likely  to  move 
out  of  place  if  the  print  is  examined  during  the 
process  of  printing  one  makes  a trial  print  on 
paper,  timing  it  exactly.  The  cloth  is  then  ex- 
posed for  the  same  length  of  time,  removed  from 
the  frame  and  simply  washed  in  clear  water. 
The  print  seems  to  be  a perfectly  fast  color, 
neither  sun  nor  hot  water  affecting  the  tone  to 
any  perceptible  degree. 

D.  T.  O.  — A Clearing  Solution  for  a 
Fogged  Plate  is  made  as  follows:  chrome 
alum,  }A  oz.;  citric  acid,  Yi  oz.;  water,  10  oz. 
Place  the  plate  in  this  solution  and  let  it  re- 
main till  the  plate  is  clear.  Some  negatives 
require  a longer  time  than  others.  Wash  well 
and  dry.  This  solution  will  clear  either  a 
negative  or  a positive  from  the  stains  or  the 
veiling  which  is  known  as  fog.  The  Function 
of  Sulphite  of  Soda  in  a developer  is  that  of  a 
preservative.  It  is  used  to  blacken  a negative 
which  has  been  bleached  in  mercuric  chloride 
for  the  purpose  of  intensifying  the  image. 

S.  Layton  — The  Color  of  the  Negatives 
varies  according  to  the  kind  of  developer  used. 
Pyro  gives  a yellowish  tone  or  tint,  ferrous 
oxalate  a sort  of  greenish  gray.  Metol,  hydro- 
chinon,  amidol  and  others  give  gray-black 
negatives  which  print  quickly  and  make  ex- 
cellent prints,  particularly  on  gaslight  papers. 
The  yellow-stained  pyro  negative  is  a fine 
printer,  the  tint  seeming  to  give,  a certain  rich- 
ness to  the  print.  You  will  like  amidol  for 
developing.  It  does  not  fog  and  gives  rich 
gradation  of  tones.  It  is  likely  to  stain  the 
hands,  so  one  should  use  rubber  finger-tips 
during  the  process  of  developing. 

Charles  R.  Anderson.— Before  putting 
your  plates  into  the  developing-tank  soak 
them  in  water.  This  precaution  will  insure  an 
even  action  of  the  developer. 


Robert  B. — Get  a Cyclopedia  of  Photog- 
raphy and  it  will  be  of  service  to  you  in  learn- 
ing the  terms  used  in  photography  and  will  also 
give  the  uses  of  chemicals.  A very  good  one 
may  be  bought  for  $2.50.  Possibly,  you  could 
pick  up  one  in  a second-hand  shop.  Why  not 
advertise  for  one  in  Photo-Era? 

E.  H.  O. — We  do  not  give  any  Formulae 
for  Making  Flashlight  Powders.  The  in- 
gredients are  so  inflammable  that,  unless 
handled  with  great  care,  accidents  are  very  likely 
to  happen.  Get  the  flash  sheets,  which  burn 
with  a more  steady  light  than  the  powders  and 
do  not  make  any  noise.  They  also  give  off 
less  smoke  and  are  better  for  home  work.  They 
are  very  inexpensive. 


Print-Criticism 

Address  all  prints  for  criticism , enclosing 
return  postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each 
two  ounces  or  fraction  thereof,  to  Elizabeth 
Flint  Wade,  743  East  27th  St.,  Paterson, 
N.  J ■ Prints  must  bear  the  maker's  name 
and  address,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars 
of  date,  light,  plate  or  film,  stop,  exposure, 
developer  and  printing- process. 


“Seen  prom  the  Kitchen  Window,”  J.  E. 
W. — If  everyone’s  kitchen  window  had  such  a 
pleasant  outlook  as  this  picture  shows  then  the 
kitchen  would  be  the  room  most  desired.  This 
picture  shows  an  apple-tree  with  wide-spreading 
boughs  from  one  of  the  stout  branches  of  which 
depends  a swing.  At  the  foot  of  the  apple- 
tree  is  a large  bed  of  nasturtiums,  while  along 
the  rambling  fence  which  crosses  the  picture 
diagonally  behind  the  apple-tree  are  tall  bunches 
of  blossoming  shrubs.  A tangle  of  trees  and 
shrubbery  shows  beyond  the  fence  as  well  as 
a glimpse  of  what  is  probably  the  vegetable 
garden.  The  point  of  view  has  been  well 
chosen  for  this  picture  and  the  composition  is 
very  good.  The  criticism  is  in  the  making  of 
either  the  print  or  the  negative.  The  picture 
shows  too  harsh  contrast;  but  this  may  be  due 
to  the  paper,  which  is  probably  not  one  sensi- 
tized for  soft  effects.  The  mount  is  a white 
commercial  one,  and  consequently  does  not 
help  to  bring  out  the  picture  as  well  as  a more 
artistic  mount  would  do.  The  mount  was 
broken  in  transmission  through  the  mails,  and 
our  member  neglected  to  enclose  stamps  for 
return  of  the  print,  which  will  be  returned  if 
he  so  desires  and  sends  the  stamps. 

“A  Showery  Morning,”  L.  L.  G.  — This  is 
a very  interesting  genre  study  showing  the 
stalls  of  an  open  market  with  purchasers  pick- 
ing and  choosing  their  day’s  supplies  of  vege- 
tables. The  clever  thing  about  this  picture  is 
the  study  of  umbrellas.  A dozen  or  more  are 
seen  in  the  picture,  no  two  alike,  and  ranging 
from  the  dainty  silk  umbrella  of  a tailor-made 
miss  to  the  broken-ribbed  affair  carried  by  a 
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stout  German  woman.  This  plate  was  much 
under-exposed,  so  that  while  the  study  is  good 
the  technique  of  the  picture  is  poor.  This 
plate  may  be  strengthened  by  intensifying 
or  redeveloping  and  doubtless  would  then  pro- 
duce a much  better  print  than  the  one  sent  for 
criticism.  It  is  well  worth  trying,  for  the  sub- 
ject is  rather  unusual. 

“Harvesting,”  C.  M.  S. — This  picture  does 
not  illustrate  its  title,  for  the  scene  shows  a 
solitary  stook  of  corn,  while  in  the  distance  a 
man  is  wheeling  a barrow  on  which  is  a bundle 
of  grain.  One  might  call  it  “The  Lone  Har- 
vester,” but  the  harvester  is  not  near  enough 
to  the  camera  to  be  much  in  evidence,  while 
the  stook  of  corn  takes  up  nearly  half  the  scene. 
The  thing  to  be  commended  in  this  picture  is 
the  fine,  gradation  of  lights  and  shadows.  Had 
the  subject  been  one  worth  while  and  received 
the  same  kind  of  treatment  in  developing  and 
printing  it  would  have  been  worthy  very  high 
praise.  Our  member  is  enjoined  to  study 
the  artistic  side  of  photography  as  well  as  to 
perfect  himself  in  technique. 


“Fleur-de-Lis,”  A.  T.  E. — This  study  of 
fleur-de-lis,'  which,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the 
favorite  flowers  used  for  photographs,  is  very 
interesting.  Instead  of  making  a study  of  a- 
single  specimen,  the  amateur  has  taken  a pic- 
ture of  the  flower  growing  on  its  native  heath. 
The  group  of  flowers  or  rather,  one  should  say, 
the  row  of  flowers,  extends  across  the  fore- 
ground; while  in  the  distance  are  seen  the  trunks 
of  three  or  four  trees  very  much  out  of  focus. 
The  flowers  themselves  are  in  clear  focus  and 
the  indistinct  forms  of  the  trees  emphasize  the 
fact  that  the  flowers  are  the  principal  subject. 
There  are  no  strong  highlights  nor  deep  shadows 
in  the  picture,  but  the  lights  are  very  harmo- 
nious and  make  of  the  picture  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  studies  which  has  come  to  the  editor’s 
table  for  some  time.  Another  flower-study 
sent  by  the  same  artist,  while  good  in  tech- 
nique, lacks  entirely  in  artistic  merit.  It  would 
be  all  right  for  a garden  catalogue,  but  is  not  an 
artistic  flower-study,  because  it  lacks  the 
features  which  make  the  photograph  of  the  iris 
so  successful. 


Plate-Speeds  for  Exposure-Guide  on  Following  Page 


Class  1/3  Standard  Polychrome 

Lumiere  Sigma  Stanley  Regular 

Lumiere  Non-Halation  Sigma  Vulcan 

Wellington  Extra  Speedy 


Class  1/2 

Barnet  Super-Speed  Ortho 
Ilford  Monarch 

Class  3/4 
Barnet  Red  Seal 
Ilford  Zenith 
Imperial  Flashlight 
Eastman  Speed-Film 

Class  1 

American 

Ansco  Film,  X.  C.  and  Vidil 
Barnet  Extra  Rapid 
Barnet  Ortho  Extra  Rapid 
Barnet  Studio 
Cramer  Crown 

Cramer  Crown  Non-Halation 
Cramer  Instantaneous  Iso 
Cramer  Inst.  Iso  Non-Halation 
Cramer  Isonon 
Ensign  Film 

Hammer  Special  Extra  Fast 
Imperial  Special  Sensitive 
Imperial  Non-Filter 
Imperial  Orthochrome  Special 
Sensitive 

Kodak  N.  C.  Film 
Kodoid 
Lumiere  Film 
Magnet 

Premo  Film  Pack 
Seed  Gilt  Edge  27 
Standard  Imperial  Portrait 


Wellington  Film 

Class  1 1/4 
Cramer  Banner  X 
Cramer  Banner  X Non-IIala- 
tion 

Eastman  Extra  Rapid 
Hammer  Extra  Fast 
Hammer  Extra  Fast  Ortho 
Hammer  Non-Halation 
Hammer  Non-Halation  Ortho 
Seed  26X 
Seed  C.  Ortho 
Seed  L.  Ortho 
Seed  Non-Halation 
Seed  Non-Halation  Ortho 
Standard  Extra 
Standard  Orthonon 
Wellington  Speedy 

Class  1 1/2 
Lumiere  Ortho  A 
Lumiere  Ortho  B 

Class  2 
Cramer  Medium  Iso 
Cramer  Medium  Iso 
Non -Halation 
Cramer  Trichromatic 
Ilford  Rapid  Chromatic 
Ilford  Special  Rapid 
Imperial  Special  Rapid 
Wellington  Iso  Speedy 


Class  2 1/2 

Barnet  Medium 
Barnet  Ortho  Medium 
Cramer  Anchor 
Hammer  Fast 
Seed  23 

Lumiere  Panchro  C 

Class  3 

Wellington  Landscape 
Class  4 
Stanley  Commercial 
Ilford  Chromatic 
Ilford  Empress 

Class  5 

Cramer  Commercial 
Hammer  Slow 
Hammer  Slow  Ortho 
Wellington  Ortho  Process 

Class  8 

Cramer  Slow  Iso 
Cramer  Slow  Iso  Non- 
Halation 
Ilford  Ordinary 

Class  12 

Cramer  Contrast 
Ilford  Half-Tone 
Seed  Process 

Class  100 

Lumiere  Autochrome 


Exposure-Guide  for  December 


COMPILED  BY  MALCOLM  DEAN  MILLER,  A.B.,  M.D. 


Exposure  for  average  landscapes  with  light  foreground  ; river-scenes  ; figure-studies 

in  the  open;  light-colored  buildings  and  monuments,  wet  street-scenes,  with  r or  other  stops  multiply  by  the 
stop  F/8  (U.  S.  No.  4)  OH  Class  1 plates.  number  in  third  column. 


Hour 

Bright 

Sun 

1 

Cloudy 

Bright 

Cloudy 

Dull 

Very 

Dull 

F/4 

U.  S.  1 

X 1/4 

II  A.M.  to  I P.M. 

1/32 

1/16 

1/8 

1/4 

1/2 

F/5.6 

U.  S.  2 

X 1/2 

10  a.m.  and  2 p.m. 

1/25 

1/12 

1/6 

1/3 

2/3 

F/6.3 

U.  S.  2.4 

X 5/8 

9 a.m.  and  3 p.m. 

1/12 

1/6 

1/3 

2/3 

1 1/3 

F/7 

U.  S.  3 

X 3/4 

The  exposures  given  are  intended  merely  as  a basis  for  trial,  and 

F/ll 

U.  S.  8 

X 2 

will  vary  with  latitude  and  other  conditions,  but 

they  should  give 

F/16 

U.  S. 16 

X 4 

full  detail  in  the  shadows,  except  when  iso  or  ortho  plates  are  used 

without  a screen,  when  the  exposure  should  be  doubled,  un 

less  the 

F/22 

U.  S.  32 

X 8 

light  itself  is  yellow.  Color-sensitive  plates  in  such  a case  are  much 
faster  than  plain  plates. 

F/32 

U.  S. 64 

X 16 

SUBJECTS.  For  other  subjects,  multiply  the  exposure  for  average  landscape  by  the 
number  given  for  the  class  of  subject. 


1/8  Studies  of  sky  and  white  clouds. 

14  Open  views  of  sea  and  sky;  very  distant 
landscapes  ; studies  of  rather  heavy 
clouds  ; sunset  and  sunrise  studies. 

1/2  Open  la  ndscapes  without  foreground  ; open 
beach,  harbor  and  shipping  - scenes  ; 
yachts  under  sail;  very  light-colored  ob- 
jects ; studies  of  dark  clouds ; snow- 
scenes  with  no  dark  objects  ; most  tele- 
photo subjects  outdoors;  wooded  hills 
not  far  distant  from  lens. 

2 Landscapes  with  medium  foreground;  land- 
scapes in  fog  or  mist;  buildings  showing 
both  sunny  and  shady  sides;  well-lighted 
street-scenes;  persons,  animals  and  mov- 
ing objects  at  least  thirty  feet  away. 


4 Landscapes  with  heavy  foreground;  build- 
ings or  trees  occupying  most  of  the  pic- 
ture ; brook  scenes  with  heavy  foliage  ; 
shipping  about  the  docks ; red  brick 
buildings  and  other  dark  objects;  groups 
outdoors  in  the  shade. 

8 Portraits  outdoors  in  the  shade;  very  dark 
near  objects,  particularly  when  the  im- 
age of  the  object  nearly  fills  the  plate 
and  full  shadow-detail  is  required. 

16  Badly-lighted  river-banks,  ravines,  glades 
and  under  the  trees. 

32  Wood-interiors  not  open  to  sky  and  with 
dark  soil  or  pine-needles. 

48  Average  indoor  portraits  in  well-lighted 
room,  light  surroundings,  big  window 
and  white  reflector. 


PLATES.  When  plates  other  than  those  in  Class  1 are  used,  the  exposure  indicated  above 
must  be  multiplied  by  the  number  given  at  the  head  of  the  class. 
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A MONTHLY  DIGEST  OF  FACTS  FOR  PRACTICAL  WORKERS 
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Printing  From  Broken  Negatives 

Occasionally  it  happens  that  a favorite 
negative  which  cannot  be  made  over  gets 
cracked  or  broken.  In  such  cases  it  is  some- 
times unfortunately  true  that  no  suitable  print 
for  copying  is  available,  and  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  get  a print  from  the  injured  negative. 
The  following  methods,  abstracted  from  a 
recent  article  in  The  Amateur  Photographer, 
are  all  reliable  and  worthy  of  trial. 

When  the  glass  only  is  cracked  so  that  the 
gelatine  film  is  still  holding  the  pieces  of  glass 
together,  it  is  a good  plan  to  strip  the  film  and 
mount  it  upon  a new  glass.  First  soak  the 
negative  in  clean  water  for  some  time  and 
then  transfer  it  to  the  stripping-solution.  Pre- 
pare the  following  stock-solutions: 


A.  Wood  alcohol  i ounce 

Formalin  % ounce 

Water i ounce 

B.  Sodium  fluoride  30  grains 

Water 1 ounce 


Sulphuric  acid  S.  G.  1.84  14  minims 

For  use  take  1 ounce  A and  1 drachm  B and 
flood  the  plate.  When  the  film  seems  ready 
to  leave  the  glass,  as  may  be  told  by  raising  a 
corner  with  the  point  of  a penknife,  squeegee  to 
it  a piece  of  clean  white  paper,  lift  both  from  the 
bath  and  squeegee  the  film  carefully  to  a sheet 
of  clean  glass  which  has  been  entirely  freed  from 
grease  by  means  of  strong  nitric  acid,  followed 
by  washing  and  polishing.  Strip  off  the  paper 
and  set  the  plate  in  the  rack  to  dry. 

The  foregoing  method,  as  will  be  seen,  re- 
quires several  chemicals  of  an  unusual  and  some- 
what dangerous  nature,  and  is  not  so  well 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  average  worker  as 
one  of  the  following.  Perhaps  the  simplest 
wray  is  to  place  the  printing-frame  containing 
the  cracked  negative  and  a piece  of  glossy 
printing-out  paper  at  the  bottom  of  a deep  box 
just  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  frame. 
Such  a device  causes  the  rays  of  light  to  pass 
through  the  crack  parallel  to  its  edges  and  pre- 
vents refraction,  so  that  the  defect  does  not 
show  in  the  finished  print.  To  save  trouble  in 
the  future,  it  is  well  to  copy  this  perfect  print. 
An  alternative  method  is  to  suspend  the  frame 
in  a shallow  box,  to  the  four  corners  of  which 
strings  are  attached,  and  wind  the  strings  to- 
gether at  the  top  so  that  when  the  hand  is 
removed  they  will  untwist,  thus  keeping  the 


frame  in  constant  motion  and  diffusing  the 
light  thoroughly.  This  device  requires  one 
occasionally  to  twist  it  up,  but  if  printing  is 
carried  out  in  a bright  light  this  is  a minor 
objection.  These  two  methods  are  hardly 
suitable  for  bromide  or  development-papers  of 
the  gaslight  variety,  but  it  fortunately  happens 
that  with  these  printing  mediums  it  is  often 
only  necessary  to  find  the  exact  angle  to  hold 
the  frame  to  the  printing-light.  Test-strips 
should  be  used,  and  the  frame  held  first  on  one 
side  and  then  on  the  other,  with  the  light 
striking  the  crack  as  nearly  parallel  as  possible. 
Of  course,  if  one  has  a pair  of  condensors  for 
enlarging,  the  easiest  way  is  to  hold  the  frame 
in  the  position  usually  occupied  by  the  negative 
in  enlarging,  because  only  parallel  rays  pass. 

When,  however,  both  film  and  glass  have 
been  broken,  another  method,  which  we  have 
used  several  times  with  success,  must  be  used. 
Cement  the  pieces  carefully  to  a clean  glass 
with  Canada  balsam  dissolved  in  xylol  (as 
used  in  microscopic  work)  and  press  out  any 
air-bubbles  which  may  have  formed.  Then 
with  a match  apply  balsam  to  the  edges  of  the 
fragments  and  press  them  together  so  that  the 
balsam  oozes  up  and  fills  the  crack.  If  this  is 
neatly  done  and  the  surplus  balsam  wiped  off 
and  the  pieces  do  not  separate  during  drying 
the  crack  will  not  show  in  the  print,  because 
the  balsam  has  almost  the  same  refractive- 
index  as  glass.  Our  English  authority,  how- 
ever, advises  to  fill  the  cracks  with  black  chalk 
or  graphite,  so  that  the)'  may  print  as  fine 
white  lines  which  may  be  spotted  out.  If 
many  prints  are  to  be  made,  it  is  well  to  make 
a contact  transparency  on  a plate,  do  all  the 
work  on  the  lines  as  in  ordinary  retouching  and 
then  make  a contact  negative  from  this  posi- 
tive. In  this  connection  the  reader  should 
consult  the  article  on  working  out  defects  in 
negatives  in  the  Guild  for  November. 

Flash-Powder  for  Autochromes 

Although  we  have  always  refused  to  fur- 
nish formulas  for  compounding  flash-powders 
on  a small  scale,  on  account  of  the  great  danger 
of  explosions,  we  make  an  exception  in  the  case 
of  the  formula  by  Messrs.  A.  and  L.  Lumiere 
and  A.  Seyewetz  recently  republished  in  The 
Photographic  Journal.  It  is  intended  to  use  for 
making  Autochromes  through  a greenish-yellow 
filter,  and  may  be  used  with  orthochromatic 
plates  and  such  a filter,  or  with  ordinary  plates 
without  a filter,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  a light 
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apparently  richer  in  actinic  rays  than  does  the 
average  commercial  flash  - compound.  The 
quantity  required  is  said  to  be  smaller  than  is 
the  case  with  other  powders.  The  formula  is: 


Magnesium  powder  (finely  sifted) 2 parts 

Potassium  perchlorate 1 part 


To  prepare,  mix  the  two  ingredients  thoroughly 
on  paper  by  means  of  a feather.  It  is  extremely 
important  not  to  use  the  ordinary  potassium 
chlorate,  which  is  the  dangerous  constituent  in 
most  flash-compounds  and  is  sure  to  cause 
violent  detonations  if  meddled  with  by  the 
unskilled.  The  perchlorate,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  said  by  these  French  authorities  to  be  in- 
capable of  detonation  by  a blow  or  shock 
when  mixed  with  pure  magnesium,  and  even 
when  heated  with  sulphuric  acid  it  deflagrates 
with  great  difficulty. 

Dry-Mounting  with  Shellac 

Our  English  cotemporary,  The  Photo- 
graphic Monthly,  recently  contained  an  article 
on  a new'  method  of  dry-mounting,  from  which 
we  abstract  the  following: 

“The  process  I am  about  to  describe  is  one 
I have  been  using  for  some  time  and  with  w'hich 
I have  been  very  successful,  as  I find  it  has  no 
tendency  to  cockle  even  the  thinnest  of  prints 
or  mounting -papers;  further,  the  mountant 
is  very  cheap,  it  requires  no  costly  outfit,  and 
the  manipulation  is  exceedingly  simple.  The 
formula  is : 


White  shellac 2 ounces 

Borax 5 drachms 

Sodium  carbonate 1 drachm 

Water 7 ounces 


“Fill  a saucepan  half  full  of  water;  in  this 
place  a glass  jar  containing  the  seven  ounces 
of  water  and  bring  the  whole  to  a boil  over  a 
rather  slow  fire.  When  the  water  in  the  jar 
is  boiling,  add  the  borax  and  the  carbonate  of 
soda  and  boil  it  for  five  minutes  after  they  have 
dissolved;  then  slowdy,  and  with  constant 
stirring,  add  the  shellac,  which  must  have  been 
finely  powdered  just  before  adding;  boil  the 
mixture  for  an  hour,  stirring  frequently. 

“Coat  the  back  of  the  dry  and  preferably 
untrimmed  print  with  the  solution,  using  a 
rather  stiff  brush.  I usually  hold  down  the 
print  by  one  corner  and  sweep  boldly  over  the 
edges.  The  prints  are  soon  dry — in  ten  min- 
utes or  so — and  by  the  time  you  have  backed 
your  last  print  the  first  one  will  be  dry.  The 
trimmed  print  is  now  laid  in  position  on  the 
mount  and  is  ready  for  the  iron,  which  is  heated 
until  any  moisture  applied  to  it  sizzles.  Now 
get  a piece  of  brown  paper,  larger  than  the 
print,  and  run  the  iron  over  both  sides  of  it; 
this  is  important,  for  unless  the  paper  is  well 
ironed  on  both  sides  it  will  stick  to  the  surface 
of  the  print  and  ruin  it.  The  brown  paper  is 
laid  on  the  print  and  the  whole  well  ironed.” 


BERLIN  LETTER 

MAX  A.  R.  BRUNNER 


This  year  the  third  meeting  of  the  delegates 
of  the  photographic  league  which  is  now  3,730 
members  strong  and  comprises  at  present  55 
of  the  principal  amateur  clubs  in  Germany  was 
held  in  Hamburg,  31  societies  being  repre- 
sented. The  meeting  lasted  two  days;  much 
business  was  transacted  and  some  important 
results  were  arrived  at,  of  which  the  following 
may  be  mentioned:— 

Amateurs  as  well  as  professionals  in  the  Ger- 
man empire  have  repeatedly  expressed  the  wish 
that  the  variety  of  sizes  for  plates  and  papers 
should  be  reduced,  and  the  replies  from  the 
German  industry  were  read  in  the  meeting  with 
the  result  that  the  principal  firms  consented  to 
make  only  the  following  sizes:  6)d>  x 9,  9 x12, 
10  x 15,  13  x 18,  18  x 24  centimeters.  But  the 
other  request  always  to  state  the  date  of  manu- 
facture on  the  boxes  and  packing  was  refused 
by  most  firms.  It  was  also  announced  that  this 
year  a complete  list  of  dark-rooms  in  Germany, 
Austria  and  Switzerland  will  be  published, 
which  list  will  be  of  advantage  also  to  the  many 
foreign  amateurs  spending  every  year  some 
weeks  in  these  picturesque  countries.  It 
was  decided  that  the  league  should  further  the 
scientific  activity  of  amateurs  by  running  every 
year  a prize-contest  in  such  a way  that  all 
amateurs  could  participate.  This  big  society 
has  tried  for  some  time  to  obtain  a reduction 
in  the  prices  of  photographic  paper  for  certain 
amateurs  as  has  already  been  done  for  pro- 
fessionals. Up  to  the  summer  of  this  year  it 
had  not  been  successful  and  even  a personal 
meeting  between  representatives  of  the  amateur 
clubs  and  the  German  paper  convention  did  not 
lead  to  a satisfactory  agreement.  A protest 
was  then  published  and  circulars  sent  to  nearly 
all  dealers.  As  a result  the  paper-manufac- 
turers, who  had  hitherto  ignored  suggestions 
from  amateurs,  arranged  a meeting  at  which 
dealers,  amateurs  and  manufacturers  were  rep- 
resented. Finally  several  privileges  were 
granted  as  far  as  the  rules  of  the  paper  conven- 
tion permitted,  others  being  promised.  This 
implies  that  now  amateurs  employing  photog- 
raphy for  their  business,  such  as  physicians 
and  chemists,  are  entitled  to  purchase  paper  at 
the  same  reduced  price  as  professionals.  The 
latter  pay  for  ready-cut  sizes  the  same  price 
as  amateurs,  but  they  receive  a reduction  on 
larger  quantities  in  rolls  and  on  postal  cards 
in  packages  of  one  hundred  and  over.  Other 
minor  privileges  were  secured  and  the  league 
is  satisfied  with  the  meeting.  Again,  the  moral 
success  is  not  to  be  underestimated,  for  it  is  the 
first  time  that  the  representatives  of  amateurs 
were  called  upon  to  settle  an  economical  ques- 
tion in  cooperation  with  the  industrial  class. 

It  is  also  to  be  mentioned  that  the  amateur 
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league  is  making  efforts  to  get  into  more 
friendly  touch  with  the  society  of  professional 
clubs,  as  such  a combination  would  be  very 
valuable  in  certain  cases.  But  when  this  ques- 
tion was  discussed  at  the  Hamburg  meeting, 
there  were  lively  disputes  as  to  who  is  an 
amateur  and  who  a professional.  It  was  de- 
cided to  settle  this  important  question  through 
legal  advice,  and,  besides  this,  all  photographic 
clubs  were  asked  to  give  a reply  before  Janu- 
ary, 1911.  One  of  the  representatives  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  daily  press  takes 
very  little  notice  of  the  doings  of  photographers, 
especially  of  amateur  clubs,  and  it  was  said 
that  this  was  the  fault  of  the  latter.  For  the 
future  the  clubs  in  question  will  constantly 
send  reports  to  the  daily  press.  Another  sug- 
gested that  the  league  should  cooperate  with 
the  various  municipalities  as  regards  a syste- 
matic collection  of  amateur  photographs  show- 
ing architectural  and  landscape  views  histori- 
cally or  esthetically  important.  Many  clubs 
have  already  followed  this  course  and  done 
splendid  work  in  this  field. 

As  is  well  known,  science  is  more  developed 
in  Germany  than  anywhere  else,  and  it  is 
accordingly  not  surprising  that  photography 
has  also  been  called  upon  to  bear  its  share  in 
scientific  advancement.  In  the  medical  world, 
in  particular,  photography  has  been  invaluable, 
and  in  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  it  was  previously  impossible  to  obtain  a 
picture  of  the  retina  of  the  eye  while  the  sub- 
ject was  alive,  for  through  the  old  eye-mirror 
reflections,  which  were  very  troublesome  when 
taking  pictures,  were  caused  on  the  cornea. 
These  and  other  difficulties  are  now  removed  by 
the  method  of  the  Berlin  eye-specialist,  Dr. 
Thorner,  who  placed  a light  near,  but  not  in 
front  of  the  eye,  and  the  light-rays  passed 
through  a lens  and  were  cast  upon  a plate  of 
ground-glass.  The  surface  of  this  plate  is 
placed  obliquely  to  the  light  and  the  eye  re- 
flects the  rays  so  that  the  back  of  the  eye  is 
illuminated.  From  it  the  rays  get  through  the 
plate  to  another  lens  placed  in  front  of  the  eye 
of  the  physician  or  of  the  camera.  As  light 
is  lost  in  several  ways  a strong  source  of  light 
is  required,  and  only  instantaneous  exposures 
are  possible,  as  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  eye 
long  immovable.  Magnesium  powder  is  used, 
allowing  exposures  of  1/30  to  1/50  of  a second. 
In  another  direction,  also,  photography  has 
been  found  useful  in  medical  science,  viz.,  in 
kinematograpby  connected  with  Roentgen  rays, 
which  new  science  is  called  here  Bionroent- 
genographv.  As  early  as  twelve  to  fifteen  years 
ago  the  first  experiments  were  made,  but  im- 
mense difficulties  barred  the  way.  These  have 
now  been  surmounted.  A Mr.  Dessauer  con- 
nected the  primary  coil  with  some  strong 
source  of  current  by  means  of  thin  silver  wire. 
The  latter  burnt  through,  causing  a very  effec- 
tive interruption  of  the  current  and  also  a 
powerful  lighting  of  the  Roentgen  tube.  By 
automatically  shunting  in  new  silver  fuses  it 


was  possible  to  make  kinematographic  X-ray 
pictures  of  the  beating  human  heart. 

Some  time  ago  the  writer  received  an  invita- 
tion from  Messter’s  Projection  Company  to 
attend  a public  demonstration  of  a novel  way  of 
plastically  representing  living  photographs  with- 
out visible  screen,  an  invention  of  a civil  en- 
gineer named  Engelmann,  who  has  applied  for 
a patent.  This  is  the  reason  that  the  details 
of  the  somewhat  sensational  process  cannot  be 
given  at  present.  When  I took  my  seat  with 
many  other  photographic  experts  in  the  bril- 
liantly-illuminated Apollo  Theatre,  the  curtain 
rose  and  we  beheld  a second  small  stage  show- 
ing a portion  of  a column  mounted  on  the 
ordinary  stage.  Presently  three  female  figures 
(the  Graces)  appeared  clad  entirely  in  white 
and  began  to  dance  to  the  music.  The  illu- 
sion was  perfect,  for  the  dancers  moved  about 
the  room  like  living  figures,  and  only  a little 
noise  from  the  kinematograph  gave  the  expert 
a clue  to  the  production  of  this  optical  illusion. 
We  found  that  it  was  a happy  combination  of 
kinematography  with  the  well-known  ghost  per- 
formances in  a magic  theatre  where  the  illusion 
is  caused  by  the  total  reflection  of  an  uncoated 
mirror.  A magical  scene  from  “Salome,” 
a boudoir  scene,  “At  Last  Alone,”  and  other 
pieces  made  up  the  programme,  which  was 
excellently  carried  out,  and  was  rewarded  by 
great  applause  from  the  audience,  which  was 
in  ignorance  of  this  startling  illusion.  Mr. 
Messter,  trusting  our  discretion,  allowed  us  to 
catch  a glimpse  of  the  modus  operandi  and  we 
were  astonished  to  see  in  what  a simple  way 
the  first  step  was  taken  for  a new  and  peculiar 
representation  of  motion-pictures. 


LONDON  LETTER 

E.  O.  HOPPE,  F.  R.  P.  S. 


The  Earl  of  Crawford  presided  over  the 
official  opening  of  the  new  London  Camera 
Club  on  October  13  when  the  writer  had  the 
honor  to  show  to  the  members  and  their  guests 
a magnificent  selection  of  Autochrome  slides 
made  by  members  of  the  Vienna  Photo-Club. 
In  the  course  of  his  introduction,  and  speaking 
of  the  esprit  dc  corps  which  is  a distinctive  attri- 
bute of  the  Vienna  club,  he  thought  that  the 
motto  of  the  club  might  well  be,  Help  One  An- 
other. He  expressed  the  hope  that  the  kind 
action  on  the  part  of  our  Vienna  friends  in 
lending  to  the  London  Camera  Club  this 
unique  collection  may  be  the  beginning  of  a 
lasting  entente  cordiale.  He  sincerely  hoped 
that  the  members  of  the  London  club  may  find 
as  much  pleasure  in  receiving  as  in  returning 
kindness  not  only  from  Vienna  but  from  all  who 
showed  them  courtesy  and  good  feeling;  for 
it  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  good  feeling  and 
the  sympathy  amongst  their  members  that 
the  Vienna  club  had  gained  its  high  position 
in  the  estimation  of  all  Austria.  The  Auto- 
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chrome  slides  were  received  with  enthusiastic 
applause  and  the  evening  will  be  repeated,  on 
which  occasion  ladies  will  be  present.  A num- 
ber of  well-known  painters  were  present  and  a 
most  animated  discussion  followed.  On  the 
motion  of  the  Earl  of  Crawford  it  was  decided 
to  express  the  club’s  great  indebtedness  to  the 
Vienna  club,  and  to  convey  to  them  an  expres- 
sion of  friendship  and  goodwill.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  state  that  these  slides  had  never  before 
been  lent  to  any  one. 

There  was  on  view  on  the  walls  of  the  London 
Camera  Club  during  October  and  part  of 
November  a very  interesting  exhibition  of 
work  done  by  Austrian,  Hungarian  and  German 
workers  which  the  same  writer  had  the  pleas- 
ure and  privilege  to  organize.  Very  fine  prints 
are  being  shown  by  Duehkoop,  Theodor  and 
Oscar  Hofmeister,  Paul  Pichier,  Emil  M. 
Rosenberg,  Hugo  Weisz  and  others. 

From  reports  just  to  hand  I learn  that  the 
International  Photographic  Exposition  at  Riga 
was  a decided  success.  There  were  special 
sections  devoted  to  scientific,  color  and  picto- 
rial photography,  photographic  reproduction, 
industry,  literature  and  one  which  included 
views,  snapshots,  lantern-slides  and  stereo- 
scopic prints.  Austria,  Germany,  Holland, 
Sweden,  Norw'ay,  Hungary,  Italy,  America  and 
England  helped  to  give  the  exposition  quite  a 
cosmopolitan  character.  England  figures  very 
conspicuously  in  the  award-list.  Out  of  a total 
of  eight  gold  medals,  four  went  to  English 
exhibitors;  and  the  only  two  grand  prizes 
given  also  fell  to  English  workers.  Of  the 
American  exhibitors  a gold  medal  was  given  to 
Elias  Goldensky  for  his  fine  pictures,  “Study 
in  Arrangement,”  “Study  of  a Head,”  and  a 
nude  study  of  a man,  which— judging  from  a re- 
production before  me — seems  to  possess  rare 
tonal  qualities ; One  has  not  heard  very  much 
of  pictorial  photography  in  Russia  up  to  now, 
but  apparently  very  interesting  work  is  being 
produced  there  and  a keen  enthusiasm  seems 
to  prevail  in  photographic  circles.  During  the 
coming  season  there  are  to  be  no  less  than  two 
more  international  photographic  expositions, 
one  at  Eieff  and  another  one  at  Moscow. 

A very  amusing  announcement  of  a photog- 
rapher who  opened  a studio  in has  just 

been  brought  to  my  notice.  It  appeared  in  a 
continental  daily  paper,  but  I suppress  name  of 
the  town  and  of  the  photographer. 

‘institute  eor  art  and  photography 

“Through  fifteen  years’  artistic  experience 
in  Paris  I stand  on  the  high  pedestal  of  Art  so 
that  I can  produce  remarkable  work  in  photog- 
raphy. In  negative-retouching,  the  most  diffi- 
cult branch  in  photography,  my  craftsmanship 
is  extraordinary.  For  instance,  I can  convert 
squinting  eyes  into  normal  ones  and  bad  eyes 
into  healthy  ones.  I can  make  ill-looking  cli- 
ents well-looking,  etc.  Convincing  examples  can 
be  submitted. 

“In  order  to  prevent  that  my  clientele  should 
fall  into  the  hands  of  amateurs,  who  are  stroll- 


ing about  in  the  neighborhood,  and  who  are 
not  properly-trained  photographers,  but  use 
high-sounding  phrases,  I have  decided  to  take 
photographs  at  any  time  also  outside  with- 
out extra  charge.  I am  using  Shanks’s  ponies 
— they  eat  no  hay  nor  oats!  I am  solicit- 
ing the  photographing  of  the  schools  and  the 
school-children  from  the  teachers  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. I have  renewed  my  photographic 
exposition,  which  I recommend  to  my  esteemed 
clients.  For  it  is  always  with  a new  pleasure 
that  I shall  photograph  my  dear  clientele. 

“ Photographic  Artist  and  Portrait-Graveur 
snr  Pierres  Fines. 

“I  possess  a number  of  the  highest  awards 
received  at  important  expositions — gold  medals 
and  honorary  diplomas  only.  They  can  be 
shown  to  anybody  who  is  interested.  I live 
above  the  Chemist  and  nearly  opposite  the  hair- 
dresser and  the  stores.” 

The  Midland  Photographic  Federation  is 
making  steady  progress  in  providing  new  fea- 
tures for  the  federated  societies.  They  have 
lately  instituted  an  exchange  of  prints  with  the 
Colonies — Victoria,  Queensland,  Ceylon  and 
South  Africa.  This  is  a step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion and  a mutual  exchange  is  sure  to  be  of 
great  interest  and  assistance  to  all  concerned. 

The  Camera  Club,  New  York 

The  Camera  Club  has  started  its  fall  season 
with  some  highly-successful  meetings.  On 
November  3 the  regular  monthly  members’ 
meeting  was  held,  at  which  many  members 
submitted  their  slides  for  the  1910  Interchange 
set  to  represent  the  club.  The  following  eve- 
ning Mr.  George  R.  King  delivered  his  lecture 
on  “California,”  illustrated  by  lantern-slides, 
to  a large  audience. 

Detroit  Camera  Club 

The  first  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Detroit 
Camera  Club  was  held  at  their  club  rooms, 
6 Adams  Avenue  W.*  Tuesday,  Oct.  4,  1910. 
Reports  were  read  and  officers  were  elected  as 
follows:  President,  W.  B.  Wilcox;  Vice- 

President,  J.  E.  Scott;  Secretary,  C.  J.  Shower; 
Treasurer,  Harold  Collins. 

The  advisability  of  making  the  dues  50  cents 
per  month  was  readily  approved,  and  the 
membership  limit  was  fixed  at  fifty. 

The  club,  although  in  existence  only  six 
months,  has  been  steadfastly  and  enthusiasti- 
cally working  for  better  and  more  artistic 
work  along  photographic  lines;  the  work  en- 
tered in  the  competitions  each  month  mani- 
festing a higher  standard  of  artistic  photography 
for  each  consecutive  competition. 

The  meeting  adjourned  with  refreshed  en- 
thusiasm, and  a very  active  and  successful 
winter  is  anticipated  by  all. 
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OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 

Edited  by  WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


“The  New  Sled,”  a picture  by  Thomas  R. 
Hughes,  forms  the  outside  illustration  this 
month.  It  won  Honorable  Mention  in  the 
Beginners’  Competition,  “Snow-Pictures,” 
April,  1910.  The  true  winter  setting  is  ad- 
mirable and  displays  a marked  degree  of  ar- 
tistic discretion.  The  pleased  expression  of 
“Young  America”  is  successfully  brought  out 
by  happy  lighting  and  judicious  development. 
Ordinarily  this  important  feature  of  outdoor- 
portraiture  is  slighted  by  both  beginners  and 
advanced  workers.  Marginal  brevity,  at  the 
base,  however,  mars  this  otherwise  meritorious 
effort.  Data : Camera,  Graflex  3A(3j4x5)4) ; lens, 
Carl  Zeiss  Tessar;  focal  length  180  millimeters; 
time,  Jan.  2,  1910,  n A.  m.;  sunlight;  exposure, 
1/50  second  with  stop  F/8;  Kodak  film;  pyro- 
soda  tank-development;  Velox  print. 

Nearer  to  the  hearts  of  our  readers,  perhaps, 
is  the  frontispiece,  Notre  Dame  Cathedral, 
Paris — for  Yule-tide  is  near  at  hand.  The 
renowned  edifice  is  seen  to  excellent  advantage, 
the  massive,  square  towers,  the  south  transept 
with  its  turrets  and  circular  windows,  the  slen- 
der, graceful  spire  and  the  lofty  apse  supported 
by  bold,  flying  buttresses  contribute  to  make 
an  imposing  architectural  display,  as  seen 
from  a point  on  the  Quai  de  Montebello  and 
recorded  by  the  editor.  The  pictorial  effect 
is  somewhat  marred,  inasmuch  as  the  free 
space  at  the  right  should  have  been  given  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  picture,  near  the  west 
towers.  Incidentally,  one  cannot  help  regret 
that  the  art-loving  Parisians,  who,  even  after 
the  destruction  wrought  during  the  Commune, 
were  quick  to  restore  injured  public  buildings 
to  their  former  beauty,  could  not  have  raised 
sufficient  funds  to  complete  the  twin  towers 
by  crowning  them  with  suitable  Gothic  open- 
tracery  spires,  like  those  of  Cologne  Cathedral. 
Data:  5x7  Folding  Kodak;  Voigtlander  Colli- 
near  lens,  series  III.,  No.  4,  7^”  focus,  used 
at  F/n,  about  1.30  P.M.;  fairly  bright;  East- 
man N.  C.  Film  ; pyro  developer  ; enlarged  to 
11  x 14"  on  Eastman  Royal  Bromide. 

The  pictures  which  accompany  Mr.  Jones’s 
article  were  reproduced,  for  the  most  part, 
from  copies  of  the  original  prints  accepted  by 
the  Salon  jury.  There  was  no  time  left  to 
procure  data  from  the  authors  of  these  prints, 
and  the  editor  begs  to  refer  the  readers  to  Mr. 
Jones’s  paper. 

An  exception,  however,  is  “The  Birches,” 
by  H.  Oliver  Bodine,  page  290,  one  of  his  group 
of  pictures  in  the  Salon.  The  subject  and 
treatment  are  alike  unpretentious,  but  the 
picture  evinces  a sufficient  degree  of  pictorial 
beauty  and  poetic  feeling  to  warrant  its  ac- 
ceptance by  the  jury. 


Others  are  “Sunshine  on  Willow-Grove 
Brook”  (9x14  green-toned  bromide),  by 
Robert  Bruce,  page  274  ; “Twilight  Hours” 
(6x8  platinum  print),  by  Joseph  R.  Cooper, 
page  275  ; “Baby  and  Goldfish”  (8  x 10  direct 
solio  print),  by  C.  F.  Clarke,  page  280  ; “The 
Castle  of  Shadows”  (9x14  three-color  gum- 
print),  by  H.  Crowell  Pepper,  page  281;  “Sun- 
set” (11x14  enlargement  on  gaslight  paper), 
by  John  Chislett,  page  277,  and  “The  Haunted 
Room”  (5x7  gaslight  print),  by  W.  and  G. 
Parrish,  page  286. 

The  unique  group  of  children  watching  a 
circus-parade  on  a June  day  in  Boston  last 
year,  page  291,  is  an  excellent  study  of  juvenile 
expression.  Although  the  sun  was  bright, 
the  modeling  in  the  faces  has  not  been  blotted 
out.  It  is  a creditable  piece  of  work  by  a staff 
photographer  of  the  Boston  Herald — K.  F. 
Harriman.  Data:  Camera,  4x5  Auto  Graflex; 
lens,  Carl  Zeiss  Tessar,  F/4.5,  series  I.;  focal 
length,  7)4  inches;  time,  June  1910,  11  a.  m.; 
light,  bright  sun  behind  cloud;  exposure,  1/75 
second;  Sigma  plate;  metol-hydro  developer; 
5 J4  x 14  enlargement  on  P.  M.  C.  No.  2 bromide 
paper  from  original  negative.  The  artist  waited 
patiently  one  half  hour  for  the  opportune 
moment. 

Coblenz  on  the  Rhine,  as  seen  from  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  assumes  a new  aspect  since  the 
erection  of  the  huge  monument  of  William  I. 
Tourists  traveling  abroad  have  an  easy  time  to 
take  this  picture,  but  a camerist  on  a rail- 
way train  must  be  on  the  alert  to  seize  the 
coveted  opportunity.  In  this  instance  after 
stopping  briefly  under  the  frowning  fortress  of 
Ehrenbreitstein,  the  train  got  under  way  and, 
before  it  attained  considerable  speed,  the 
camerist  (the  editor)  made  two  exposures  in 
quick  succession,  trying  to  dodge  passing  tele- 
graph poles;  the  result  of  the  successful  ex- 
posure being  shown  on  page  292.  Data:  Cam- 
era>  3 34  x 4 34  Weno  Hawk-Eye;  Voigtlander 
& Son’s  Collinear  lens,  series  3,  Sf  inch  focus; 
time,  2.30  P.  m.  Aug.  20,  1909;  bright  sun;  ex- 
posure, 1 /100  second  with  stop  at  F/18;  East- 
man’s N.  C.  Film;  Pyro-Metol  tank-develop- 
ment; 3 x 10  enlargement  on  Royal  Bromide. 

Sated,  page  297,  is  an  animal-study  by  Oscar 
de  Teffe.  The  little  rascal  has  had  all  he  could 
hold;  this  is  evident.  No  data. 

Our  Monthly  Competition 

“Returning  From  Market,”  by  Rupert 
Bridge,  page  300,  merits  the  distinction  accorded 
it  by  reason  of  the  originality  in  composi- 
tion. The  dog,  in  the  foreground,  adds  to 
the  animation  of  the  scene.  Without  it,  the 
picture  would  be  incomplete.  Data:  Ross 
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Symmetrical  lens,  i}/i"  focus,  used  at  stop 
F/ii;  negative  on  3W  * Ilford  Rapid 
plate;  time,  July  about  3 p.  m.;  exposure,  1/25 
second;  bright  sun;  pyro-ammonia  developer; 
print,  a P.  M.  C.  rough  bromide,  enlarged  with 
Pocket  Premo,  32  candle-power  electric  light, 
through  two  sheets  of  ground-glass. 

Sheep-pictures  figured  largely  in  this  con- 
test and,  while  the  arrangement  of  the  flock 
in  Mr.  Phister’s  landscape,  page  304,  is  along 
familiar  lines,  the  simple  beauty  of  the  back- 
ground, with  its  quietly-marked  atmospheric 
effect  accompanying  the  receding  planes,  har- 
monizes admirably  with  the  principal  theme. 
Data:  Taken  June  20,  rgro,  6 p.  m.;  bright  light; 
R.  R.  lens;  stop  U.  S.  4;  exposure,  r /10  second; 
4x5  Standard  Polychrome  plate;  pyro  de- 
veloper ; print  enlarged  on  Royal  bromide 
paper. 

The  average  portrayal  of  a haying-scene  is 
so  stereotyped  that  it  now  fails  to  excite  much 
enthusiasm.  The  picture  by  William  Span- 
ton,  however,  page  303,  shows  a tendency  to 
avoid  the  commonplace,  and  a new  interest  is 
imparted  to  this  popular  summer- theme;  yet 
it  may  be  long  before  Mr.  Spanton  will  produce 
a picture  equal  in  pictorial  beauty  to  his  “Sun- 
light on  the  Snow,”  published  in  Photo-Era 
for  July,  and  a gem  of  the  Seventh  American 
Salon.  Data  not  available. 

Although  it  is  straight,  unaltered  photo- 
graphy, “Contentment”  by  Dr.  Farmer,  page 
306,  possesses  a greater  degree  of  pictorial  merit 
than  the  average  pastoral  of  the  advanced 
school,  which  only  too  often  throws  logical  ar- 
rangement to  the  winds.  Here  we  have  a com- 
position of  rare  charm — a delightful  presenta- 
tion of  a real  summer-day.  Although  the 
workmanship  is  well-nigh  perfect,  it  is  not 
obtrusive.  No  data. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  sheep-pictures 
have  no  reason  for  being  unless  they  possess 
exceptional  merit.  “Sheep  and  Lambs,”  F.  B. 
Hodges,  page  306,  certainly  belong  to  this 
class.  The  stillness  and  mystery  of  daybreak 
are  finely  suggested,  and  the  pictorial  qualities 
assert  themselves  convincingly.  Data:  cam- 
era, 5x7  Century  Grand;  B.  & L.  Plastigmat 
lens,  8 inch  focus;  stop  F/6.8;  April,  7 a.  m.; 
cloudy  day;  exposure,  1/25  second;  seed  Non- 
Halation  plate;  hydroquinone  developer;  plat- 
inum print. 

Beginners’  Competition 

The  last  quarterly  contest,  “Favorite  Pets,” 
proved  to  be  very  popular.  The  variety  of 
subjects,  too,  was  noteworthy,  the  favorite 
pets  being  represented  by  numerous  species 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  such  as  birds,  chickens, 
ducks,  squirrels,  cats,  dogs,  horses,  monkeys, 
bears  and  alligators.  When  one  considers  to 
what  extent  poor  “Puss”  has  been  exploited  by 
the  photographer,  for  commercial  purposes,  a 
photograph  now  fails  to  excite  our  curiosity 
unless  it  be  original  or  exceptionally  pleasing. 
But  in  spite  of  the  vast  number  of  cat-pictures 


that  have  been  produced,  few,  indeed,  possess 
artistic  or  technical  merit. 

In  his  “Princess  Weetamoe,”  page  3x4,  Mr. 
Black  has  achieved  a distinct  success  in  animal- 
portraiture.  The  pose  is  easy,  natural  and 
captivating.  The  interest  centres  in  the  beau- 
tiful creature’s  face,  which  is  appealingly  ex- 
pressive. The  lighting,  exposure  and  other 
technical  features  are  above  reproach,  and  the 
result  merits  unstinted  praise.  Data:  Lens, 
ic  Zeiss  Tessar,  10“  focus;  used  at  F/8;  ex- 
posure 1 /50  second;  Seed  27  plate,  5x7;  time, 
July  15,  1910,  at  ro  A.  M.;  the  animal  was  posed 
out  of  doors,  on  the  parapet  of  a second-story 
veranda,  in  direct  sunlight;  hydro-metol  de- 
veloper (Eastman’s);  print,  Aristo  Carbon 
Sepia  5x7.  TheTower  portion  of  back-ground 
was  composed  of  trees,  but  out  of  focus,  and 
the  sky-portion  was  etched  out  on  the  negative; 
thus  the  space  behind  the  cat  was  made  uni- 
formly dark. 

Yes;  “San,”  page  313,  is  a real,  live  dog.  We 
have  Mr.  Schulz’s  word  for  it.  Besides,  the 
same  animal  figures  in  other  pictures  sub- 
mitted by  this  Guilder.  The  animated  ex- 
pression of  the  fluffy  creature,  as  well  as  the 
admirable  technique,  entitle  the  picture  to  dis- 
tinction. Data:  Taken  June  15,  1910,  bright 
sunlight;  4x5  Barnet  Super-Speed  Ortho 
plate;  Cooke  lens,  series  IV.,  8"  focus;  stop 
F/5.6;  exposure  1/220  second;  amidol  de- 
veloper; print,  enlargement  on  Royal  Bromide 
paper. 

From  a little  pet  dog  to  a large,  coarse  brute 
is  considerable  of  a step.  Page  314:  Some 
persons  may  think  it  strange  that  a yoke  of 
oxen  could  be  an  object  of  attachment.  No 
doubt  the  driver  is  humane  and  bestows  upon 
his  faithful  workers  a tender  care  and  sym- 
pathy; confessedly,  a little  uncommon.  The 
photographer,  Miss  I.  Robinson,  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  contributing  so  interesting  a pic- 
ture, and  one  which  is  a credit  to  her  technical 
skill.  Like  the  winners  of  the  two  higher  prizes 
in  this  contest,  she  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
beginner  in  the  fullest  sense.  They  are  favored 
by  the  easy  conditions  of  these  particular  com- 
petitions and,  hereafter,  the  beginners’  contests 
will  be  closed  to  them.  Data:  No.  2 Bull’s  Eye 
Kodak;  Eastman’s  N.  C.  Film;  exposure 
made  early  afternoon  in  August;  enlargement 
on  Cyko  paper  with  Eastman’s  Kodak  enlarg- 
ing-camera. 

“A  Ribbon  of  Kittens,”  page  305,  by  H. 
Romeyn,  is  a very  pleasing  and  successful 
arrangement.  It  is  also  a thoroughly  satis- 
factory technical  effort.  Data:  Seed  Non- 

Halation  Ortho  plate;  one  second  exposure  in 
the  open  at  noon;  pyro  developer,  tank; 
printing-medium,  Royal  Nepera,  redeveloped. 

In  “Feathered  Pets,”  page  3x9,  F.  E.  Lud- 
lum  has  an  exceptionally  good  example  of  out- 
door genre,  made  in  full  sunlight.  It  closely 
resembles  the  work  of  an  expert,  for  pose,  illu- 
mination, exposure  and  chemical  effect  are 
above  reproach.  Data:  Used  a 4x5  Auto- 


Graflex  camera;  time,  3 p.  m.,  March  23,  ’09; 
Goerz  Dagor  lens,  No.  2;  stop,  F /6.8;  exposure, 
1 /60  second,  with  focal-plane  shutter;  light, 
weak  sun;  plate,  Standard  Polychrome;  hydro- 
metol  developer;  print,  Azo  D Hard. 

Mr.  Itow,  evidently  an  experienced  user  of 
the  camera,  has  treated  the  subject  with  con- 
siderable originality.  It  is  a vigorous  diver- 
sion in  chiaroscuro,  being  managed  with  due 
artistic  judgment.  The  artlessness  or  spon- 
taneity of  the  composition  forms  one  of  its  chief 
attractions  and  suggests,  in  no  small  degree, 
a pleasing  national  trait.  Data:  Lens  and 
camera,  4x5  Auto-Graflex  with  B.  & L.  Zeiss 
Tessar  No.  2 B,  6J^  inch  focus;  stop,  F/6.3; 
1 /100  second  with  focal-plane  shutter;  date  and 
light,  Sept.  2 p.m.,  bright  sun.  Premo  Film 
Pack;  metol-pyro  developer;  print,  enlarge- 
ment on  Eastman  Royal  Bromide  Paper  from 
4x5  negative  and  redeveloped. 

Our  Insert 

When  in  London,  last  September,  the  edi- 
tor was  privileged  to  see  the  wonderful  print  of 
the  group  of  men  constituting  the  backbone  of 
the  British  Empire — the  directors  of  the  Bank 
of  England — by  Reginald  Craigie.  He  at  once 
resolved  to  procure  a replica  of  this  remarkable 
picture  which  hangs  in  the  Secretary’s  private 
office  of  the  huge,  granite  treasury,  opposite 
the  Mansion  House;  but  every  effort,  including 
even  a personal  appeal  of  Mr.  Craigie,  proved 
ineffectual.  It  was  stated  that  the  publication 
of  the  picture  portraying  these  lords  of  finance 
was  not  to  be  permitted,  in  any  circumstances, 
this  privilege  being  denied  even  to  the  great 
English  illustrated  weeklies. 

As  a last  resource  the  editor  invoked  the  in- 
fluence of  the  American  Embassy.  After  con- 
siderable delay  word  came  that  the  editor’s 
request  would  be  granted  if  it  were  endorsed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  or  the 
Secretary  of  State.  It  was  some  time  before 
the  editor  found  courage  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  in  an  enterprise  requiring  no  little  diplo- 
macy. Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  official  docu- 
ment arrived  from  Washington,  and  it  was  for- 
warded to  London.  At  last  Mr.  Craigie  was 
permitted  to  prepare  for  publication  in  Photo- 
Era  Magazine  a replica  of  the  original  print, 
also  a print  on  smooth  paper  suitable  for  re- 
production. Both  were  received  by  the  editor 
in  due  season. 

The  picture  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most 
successful  ever  taken  of  a large  body  of  men. 
The  mechanical  difficulties  attending  the  ar- 
rangement of  lighting  and  posing  a group  of  this 
magnitude,  in  a poorly-lighted  room,  have  long 
been  recognized  by  expert  photographers,  and, 
to  overcome  them,  flash-light  has  been  pressed 
into  service,  but  rarely  with  success.  Our 
readers  are  doubtless  familier  with  the  ghastly 
appearance  of  groups  photographed  in  this 
manner,  as  well  as  the  horribly-distorted 
features  of  individuals  unfortunate  enough  to 
be  included  near  the  margins  of  the  plate.  In 


order  to  secure  good  illumination,  pose  and 
correct  drawing  of  each  member  of  a large 
group,  certain  photographic  firms,  notably 
James  Notman  & Son,  resorted  to  the  expe- 
dient of  composite  pictures.  This  required 
uncommon  skill  and  experience,  also  consider- 
able time,  as  each  person  was  photographed 
separately  in  the  studio.  His  picture  was 
carefully  cut  out  and  placed  in  its  proper 
position  on  the  large  design  with  the  archi- 
tectural surroundings  which  had  previously 
been  drawn  by  a skilled  artist.  The  original 
was  afterwards  rephotographed,  and  copies 
distributed  among  the  members  of  the  group. 
Of  course  the  chief  draw-back  in  such  composite 
pictures  was  the  lighting  of  the  individual 
figures,  which,  in  most  cases,  did  not  corre- 
spond with  that  which  illuminated  the  interior 
design. 

Mr.  Craigie’s  work  is,  therefore,  all  the  more 
praise-worthy.  The  large  and  imposing  Di- 
rectors’ Room  is  represented  in  its  true  archi- 
tectural proportions.  There  is  not  the  least 
unnatural  perspective,  which  cannot  be  avoided 
with  the  use  of  a wide-angle  lens;  indeed,  Mr. 
Craigie  with  commendable  judgment,  employed 
an  objective  of  an  entirely  different  type.  The 
arrangement  of  this  group  of  25  financiers  is 
admirable  and  consistent,  and  the  portrait  of 
each  member  of  this  remarkable  group  is  said  to 
be  excellent.  The  half-tone  reproduction  was 
made  from  the  replica  of  the  original  print — 
which  measures  13"  x 18",  and  was  on  medium 
rough  bromide  paper,  and  the  result  is  less 
satisfactory  than  if  the  smooth  print  had  been 
used  for  this  purpose,  but  the  shadows  were  less 
transparent  than  in  the  other  print.  Mr. 
Craigie  deserves  the  utmost  praise  for  his  re- 
markable success;  and  among  the  master-pieces 
of  British  photographic  art  this  famous  group  of 
Reginald  Craigie’s  will  occupy  a conspicuous 
place. 

Data:  whole-plate  camera  634  x 8 Goerz 
lens,  11  inch  focus,  used  at  stop  F/11;  time, 
June,  12  noon;  light,  sunny;  illumination,  day- 
light aided  by  flash-light;  exposure,  30  seconds; 
6l/2  x 8J4  Imperial  plate;  pyro-metol  developer; 
printing  medium,  13x18  bromide  enlarge- 
ment from  original  6}4  x 834  negative. 


Formula  for  Sepia  Paper 


Soft  gelatine 

154  grains 

Ammonium  chloride . . . 

93 

Sodium  carbonate  . . . . 

31 

Borax  

Sodium  phosphate  ... 

30  grains 

Potasium  bichromate, 

10%  solu- 

tion 3 drops 

Water io34  ounces 

After  drying,  the  paper  is  sensitized  in : 

Silver  nitrate 34  ounce 

Lead  nitrate  ,, 

Distilled  Water 8}4  ounces 

The  paper  may  be  deeply  printed,  treated  in 
a salt  bath,  and  fixed  in  a 15%  hypo  solution. 
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ON  THE  GROUND-GLASS 


A Distinction  with  a Difference 

There  are  still  workers  who  do  not  seem  to 
know  the  difference  between  an  amateur  and  a 
tyro  or  novice.  Among  the  many  photographs 
received  by  Photo-Era  some  are  accompanied 
by  letters  of  an  apologetic  character,  in  which 
the  contributor  refers  to  himself  as  “only  an 
amateur.”  Only  recently  a contributor  criti- 
cised himself  on  the  score  that  he  was  “a  perfect 
amateur  at  making  pictures.” 

It  is  hoped  that  before  long  amateur  workers 
will  realize  the  difference  between  professional 
and  amateur,  and  expert  or  advanced  workers 
and  novices.  This  differentiation  applies  also 
to  other  pursuits,  such  as  music,  painting, 
sculpture  and  elocution. 

A Few  Choice  Commodities 

It  is  a source  of  genuine  satisfaction  to  the 
consumer  when  even  necessities  of  minor  im- 
portance respond  readily  and  efficiently  to  his 
needs.  Let  us  cite  a few. 

It  is  indeed  a pleasure  to  have  about  the 
office  and  the  home  such  a really  delightful 
commodity  as  Day’s  White  Paste.  It  is  facile 
and  smooth  in  application,  firm  in  adhesion 
and  admirable  in  keeping-qualities.  Once  ac- 
customed to  it  the  user  will  care  for  no  other. 
A trial  will  convince. 

Eberhard  Faber’s  Mongol  Pencils  are  an- 
other joy.  They  are  a reliable  American  prod- 
uct and  possess  all  the  valuable  properties  of  a 
strictly  high-class  lead-pencil. 

For  years  photographic  experts  have  been 
investigating  the  blotter  problem,  and  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  none  approaches  the 
“World  Blotters”  for  finish,  utility  and,  above 
all,  absolute  freedom  from  chemical  impurities 
which,  as  is  well  known,  imperil  the  permanence 
of  the  photographic  print. 

American  Pictorialists  Excel 

The  European  photographic  press,  the  Con- 
tinental journals  in  particular,  are  enthusiastic 
in  their  praise  of  American  pictorial  workers. 

A recent  issue  of  the  Wiener  Mitteilungen 
(Vienna  News)  speaks  in  terms  of  high  praise 
of  the  winter-pictures  of  John  Chislett,  of 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  J.  H.  Field,  of  Berlin, 
Wis.,  who  had  prints  at  the  recent  International 
Photographic  Exhibition  at  Budapest. 

In  commenting  upon  the  artistic  individuality 
of  these  two  well-known  workers — who  have 
contributed  liberally  to  the  pictorial  pages  of 
Photo- Era  in  the  past — our  co temporary  pays 
them  an  exceptionally  high  tribute,  and  holds 
up  their  work  as  worthy  of  emulation  by  its 
readers  on  the  Continent. 


Mr.  Stieglitz’s  Last  Thrust 

Now  will  you  be  good!  Another  letter — the 
sixth — has  left  the  active  press  of  Photo-Seces- 
sionism.  It  is  from  the  trenchant  pen  of  the 
leader  of  this  coterie,  Mr.  Alfred  Stieglitz.  He 
is  in  real  earnest  this  time  and  finds  an  oppor- 
tunity metaphorically  to  flay  alive  the  editor 
of  The  Amateur  Photographer. 

As  we  are  all  human  and  bound  to  err,  might 
it  not  be  well  to  suggest  that  the  illustrations 
of  Camera  Work  be  separately,  instead  of  col- 
lectively, protected  by  an  International  copy- 
right? Then  the  offense  of  reproducing  pro- 
miscuously any  of  the  contents  of  Camera  Work 
would  be  more  obvious  than  it  is  now,  and  the 
act  would  become  a serious  misdemeanor. 

Retouching  in  Six  Lessons 

One  day  not  long  ago,  a young  lady  entered 
our  office  and  asked  if  she  might  wait  there  until 
the  return  of  a professional  retoucher  who  has  his 
studio  on  the  floor  above.  During  the  in- 
terval she  inquired  about  the  professional  stand- 
ing and  the  attainments  of  the  gentleman  in 
question,  and,  after  being  satisfied  on  these 
points,  remarked  that  she  expected  to  learn 
the  art  of  retouching  in  six  lessons.  Now,  we 
have  many  times  been  astonished  by  the 
thoughtless  way  in  which  novices  speak  of  the 
art  of  retouching,  but  we  never  before  met  any 
one  who  had  so  little  appreciation  of  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  attaining  excellence. 
Further  conversation  revealed  that  she  thought 
these  six  lessons  would  fit  her  to  execute  orders 
for  high-class  studios.  She  simply  did  not 
realize  that  the  art  requires  familiarity  with 
freehand  drawing,  some  knowledge  of  surface- 
anatomy,  even  more  of  psychology  (with  re- 
gard to  the  meaning  of  the  lines  of  the  face), 
appreciation  of  light-and-shade,  unceasing 
observation,  and  constant  practice.  Nor  did 
she  know  that  retouching  is  rather  severe  in  its 
strain  on  the  eyes  of  the  operator,  and  demands 
perfect  firmness  and  deftness  of  touch. 

The  artistic  retoucher  must  have  all  these 
qualifications  and  more,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
artistic  sense  to  judge  what  to  let  alone.  If 
retouching  were,  as  this  young  woman  imagined, 
nothing  more  than  the  placing  of  fine  dots, 
lines,  and  cross-hatchings  of  graphite  on  the 
surface  of  the  negative,  it  would  still  be  only  the 
exceptionally  apt  pupil  who  could  learn  even 
such  rudiments  in  six  lessons.  But  when  one 
considers  the  use  of  the  etching-knife,  it 
gives  one  reason  to  pause  to  consider  whether 
the  pursuit  of  this  specialty  is  one  to  be  lightly 
and.  thoughtlessly  undertaken  by  persons  not 
having  special  qualifications. 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions  and  Conventions 
are  solicited  for  publication 


Bromide  Enlarging 

The  attention  of  our  readers  is  called  to  the 
article  by  our  associate  editor,  Mrs.  Wade,  in 
this  month’s  Round  Robin  Guild,  on  Bromide 
Enlarging.  So  many  orders  for  back-numbers 
containing  a former  article  on  this  topic  came 
to  this  office  that  the  edition  was  soon  exhausted, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  print  a new  article. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  sent  stamps  for  the 
January  1907  issue  and  have  not  yet  received 
copies  will  have  their  orders  filled  with  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  Photo-Era. 

The  Round  Robin  Guild  Exhibition 
Pictures 

Secretaries  of  Camera  Clubs  are  requested 
to  apply  to  the  Editor  of  Photo-Era  for  unas- 
signed dates  for  the  prize-winning  pictures  in 
the  Round  Robin  Guild  Contests  for  1908  and 
1909.  These  interesting  collections  are  now  on 
their  rounds  among  the  Camera  Clubs  and  are 
attracting  favorable  comment  from  the  mem- 
bers. The  pictures  for  1909  were  started  in 
February,  1910,  after  the  close  of  the  Decem- 
ber Contest  on  Jan.  31,  1910,  and  the  1910 
pictures  will  be  available  in  February,  1911. 

These  collections,  representing  as  they  do 
the  pick  of  many  hundreds  of  pictures  annually 
submitted  to  our  jury,  form  a very  instructive 
and  pleasing  object-lesson  for  aspiring  pictorial- 
ists.  They  represent  no  school  or  clique,  and 
contain  examples  of  all  sorts  of  photography 
from  the  “straight,”  technically  perfect  print 
to  the  broad,  painter-like  “impression.” 

The  Power  of  the  Camera 

It  seems  as  if  Mr.  McFarland’s  article  on 
“Photography  and  Civic  Improvement”  is 
meeting  a real  need.  Elsewhere  in  this  issue 
will  be  found  a letter  from  a member  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  Camera  Club  telling  what  his 
organization  has  been  doing.  We  learn  with 
much  satisfaction  that  the  City  of  Boston  is 
now  availing  itself  of  the  power  of  the  camera 
in  the  campaign  of  the  Board  of  Health  against 
the  unsanitary  milk-dipper.  The  inspectors  of 
milk  are  accompanied  on  their  rounds  by  a 
photographer,  who,  by  means  of  flash-light 
exposures,  catches  the  small  milk-dealers  un- 
awares and  produces  startling  evidence  of  the 
danger  to  public  health  lurking  in  the  milk- 
cooler  and  the  dipper.  We  had  the  pleasure 
to  inspect  many  of  the  photographs  recently,  and 
they  tell  much  more  plainly  than  words  could 
do  how  necessary  it  is  to  restrict  the  sale  of 
milk  to  bottles  filled  at  the  milk-depot. 


Photographic  Club  of  Baltimore 

At  the  regular  monthly  business  meeting  on 
November  1,  an  exhibition  of  Interchange 
lantern-slides  was  given.  The  members  are 
showing  great  interest  this  fall  in  all  depart- 
ments of  the  club’s  activities. 

Mr.  Williar’s  One-Man  Show 

Mr.  Harry  D.  Williar  of  the  Baltimore 
Camera  Club  writes  us  that  he  has  been  re- 
quested by  F.  C.  Beach,  for  the  Camera  Club 
of  New  York,  to  give  a one-man  exhibit  of  his 
work.  He  is  now  preparing  an  exhibit  of  be- 
tween 70  and  80  prints,  which  will  be  shown  in 
the  gallery  of  the  club  during  December.  The 
New  Yorkers  are  to  be  congratulated  on  ob- 
taining so  large  and  interesting  a collection, 
and  the  example  they  set  should  be  followed 
by  camera  clubs  in  other  cities.  The  one-man 
show  is  very  popular  in  London,  and  certainly 
the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  study  of  a 
man’s  work  are  more  easily  apprehended  from  a 
large  number  of  prints  than  from  one  or  two 
examples  in  a general  exhibition. 

New  Photographic  Specialists 

The  latest  accession  from  the  ranks  of  the  ex- 
pert amateurs  to  those  of  the  professionals  who 
make  some  one  or  more  branches  of  photography 
a special  field  is  the  new  firm  of  Stark  and  Bell 
of  5 and  7 East  42d  Street,  New  York  City. 
The  firm  is  composed  of  Ferdinand  Stark  and  G. 
Clinton  Bell,  both  well-known  members  of  the 
Camera  Club,  and  the  latter  particularly 
familiar  to  readers  of  Photo-Era  through  his 
pictures,  which  we  have  had  the  privilege  of 
publishing  from  time  to  time.  The  last  ex- 
ample of  this  talented  worker’s  skill  will  be 
found  in  the  November  issue,  being  an  honor- 
able mention  print  in  the  Marine  Competition 
and  being  entitled,  “Battleship  Saluting.”  Mr 
Bell’s  skill  in  the  handling  of  carbon,  gum,  and 
oil  will  be  at  the  service  of  the  photographic 
public,  as  he  proposes  to  make  prints  for  ama- 
teurs from  their  own  negatives  in  all  these 
mediums.  In  addition,  the  firm  is  prepared 
to  give  instruction  in  all  branches  of  photo- 
graphy. The  leading  specialty,  however,  will 
be  copying  paintings,  engravings  and  other 
difficult  subjects;  although  the  photo-finishing 
field  v/ill  receive  almost  equal  attention,  only 
the  highest  grade  of  work  being  done.  The 
past  achievements  of  both  these  artists  is  suffi- 
cient guaranty  that  the  work  done  by  their 
firm  will  be  greatly  superior  to  the  average,  and 
we  wish  them  unqualified  success  in  an  under- 
taking which  should  be  popular. 
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The  Amateur’s  Opportunity 

Photo-Era  lias  strongly  emphasized  the 
exceptional  opportunities  presented  to  the 
amateur  worker  to  do  good  in  various  ways. 
He  also  owes  a duty  to  the  community  in  which 
he  lives,  and  he  should  publish  to  the  world, 
by  means  of  his  technical  and  artistic  ability, 
the  attractive  places  of  his  locality.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  his  town  or  city  is  careless  con- 
cerning the  appearance  and  sanitary  condition 
of  public  grounds,  the  amateur’s  duty  is  clear. 
By  means  of  his  camera  he  can  demonstrate 
to  the  public  the  shortcomings  of  the  authorities 
and,  by  persistent  publicity,  enforce  a change 
for  the  better. 

At  the  editor’s  suggestion  Mr.  J.  Horace 
McFarland  wrote  for  the  October  Photo-Era  a 
strong  plea  for  civic  improvement,  which,  to- 
gether with  an  editorial  in  the  same  issue,  has 
produced  a very  favorable  impression  among 
amateurs  throughout  the  country.  The  editor 
has  received  a number  of  letters  showing  the 
interest  that  is  being  taken  by  amateur  workers, 
either  collectively — as  camera  clubs — or  as 
individuals — in  this  important  movement. 
One  of  these  letters  is  printed  herewith: 

Mr.  Wilfred  A.  French, 

Editor  of  Photo-Era, 

Dear  Sir: — “I  was  interested  in  the  article  in 
your  October  number  by  Mr.  McFarland,  on 
Civic  Photography,  as  we  in  our  Camera  Club 
have  carried  the  same  idea  out  to  a more  de- 
cided conclusion. 

“Our  city,  on  two  occasions,  has  had  men 
here  to  hold  revivals  for  Civic  betterment  and, 
for  use  in  these  largely-attended  meetings,  they 
needed  lantern-slides  showing  our  best  and 
worst  conditions  to  force  the  idea  home  to  our 
own  people  how  they  could  improve  the  city 
in  certain  ways. 

“The  whole  project,  of  subjects  to  be  taken 
and  slides  to  be  made,  was  passed  up  to  the 
local  Camera  Club,  which  decided  that  the 
choice  of  locations  to  be  taken  was  too  uncertain 
a task  to  be  begun  in  any  haphazard  way. 

“To  get  the  best  results  we  secured  fifty  (50) 
vest-pocket  memorandum-books,  at  the  rate 
of  two  for  five  cents,  and  at  one  of  the  meetings 
of  the  dub  these  were  filled  with  head-lines  on 
the  various  pages  with  the  subjects  desired,  viz. 

Most  attractive  factory-grounds. 

Best-appearing  streets. 

Best-kept  alleys. 

Best  view  of  river-front. 

Best  vacant  lots. 

“These  subjects  also  at  their  worst;  also 
beauty-spots  and  eye-sores,  such  as  parks  and 
bill-boards,  and  then  the  remaining  pages  for 
an}'  ideas  along  these  lines. 

“These  50  booklets  were  distributed  among 
as  many  members  of  the  Board  of  Trade  com- 
mittees and  Camera  Club  members,  to  be 
used  for  two  weeks  and  returned.  They  came 


back  full  of  ideas,  and,  while  many  had  voted 
for  the  same  spots,  others  had  found  worse  ones. 

“One  gentleman  in  the  Gas  Company  had  30 
inspectors  in  his  charge,  and  he  had  them  note 
the  things  wanted,  and  eventually  returned  an 
elaborate  canvass  of  the  city  in  very  neatly 
typewritten  pages. 

“One  man  called  attention  to  21  projecting 
signs  from  a single  office-building,  and  another 
found  a street-corner  where  40  telegraph-poles 
could  be  taken  in  one  view. 

“The  Camera  Club  members  divided  up  this 
material,  revisited  all  locations,  took  a final 
choice  of  best  and  worst  and  then  completed 
a set  of  no  lantern-slides  that  were  eye-openers. 
The  lecturer  shows  us  what  other  cities  had  to 
offer,  and  then  occasionally  dropped  in  local 
lantern-slides  that  brought  out  many  a laugh, 
and  an  occasional  blush  for  our  city. 

“Already  much  has  been  done  to  improve  or 
remove  the  disagreeable,  and  the  good  work 
is  still  going  on.  Possibly  this  idea  could  be 
used  by  other  Clubs  elsewhere. 

“ Yours  very  truly, 

“ George  E.  Fitch. 

“Member  of  Grand  Rapids  Camera  Club.” 

The  Ethics  of  Street-Photography 

“Editor  of  Photo-Era,  Dear  Sir: — 

“ The  following  question  of  ethics  is  one  which 
has  often  troubled  me  and  which  I have  never 
seen  adequately  discussed  in  print.  I there- 
fore submit  it  to  you. 

“I  am  an  enthusiastic  hand-camera  amateur, 
being  the  owner  of  a 4A  Kodak,  which  is  capable 
of  producing  excellent  results,  within  its  limi- 
tations. I have  a penchant  for  street  work, 
which,  after  unconventional  portrait  effects, 
seems  to  me  to  yield  a greater  degree  of  pictorial 
effect  than  most  other  subjects  open  to  the 
photographer.  I am,  however,  seriously  em- 
barrassed in  my  own  conscience  whenever  I 
turn  my  camera  upon  those  who,  on  their  own 
business  intent,  have,  it  seems  to  me,  a legiti- 
mate right  to  preserve  their  own  countenances 
to  their  own  posterity.  A photograph  of  a 
scene  in  a shopping-district,  for  instance,  will 
likely  include  the  figures  of  somebody’s  wife 
and  daughters,  and  frequently  these  figures  will 
show  large  enough  upon  the  plate  to  consti- 
tute stolen  portrait-presentments.  Personally, 
I should  have  vigorous  objection  should  some 
wandering  knight  of  the  camera  thus  add 
members  of  my  family  to  his  gallery  of  pictures, 
and  I have  always  the  feeling  that  this  attitude 
is  to  be  found  also  in  the  minds  of  my  unwilling, 
or  at  least,  unwitting  subjects:  frequently  the 
developing- tray  will  bring  to  light  an  expression 
of  countenance  which  leaves  scant  doubt  as 
to  the  inward  resentment  of  the  photographed 
individuals.  Nor  am  I,  at  such  times,  alto- 
gether without  fear  that  someone,  braver  than 
the  rest,  may  seize  upon  the  opportunity  to 
wreck  the  apparatus,  if  not  the  person,  of  the 
over-bold  photographer. 
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“How  far  is  one  justified  in  taking  such  li- 
cense ? I have  heard  the  question  answered  by 
the  statement  that  the  matter  resolves  itself 
into  one  of  good  taste,  but  I cannot  accept  such 
an  evasion  as  satisfactory.  I am  of  the  opinion 
that  viewed  strictly  from  the  standpoint  of 
taste,  the  whole  proceeding  constitutes  ex- 
tremely bad  taste  ; the  question  is  rather  one 
of  whether  bad  taste  in  such  a cause  is  excusable 
on  the  ground  of  the  impersonality  of  the  result. 

“I  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  Photo-Era 
upon  this  subject. 

“Yours  very  truly, 

“Aubrey  Lanston.” 

[We  think  that  in  photographing  street 
scenes  where  people  move  about  in  a general 
way  you  are  justified  in  suppressing  any  con- 
scientious scruples  regarding  publicity  of  the 
persons  included  in  a view.  So  long  as  they 
are  on  the  street  and  willing  to  be  gazed  at, 
private  individuals  mingling  with  the  crowd 
ought  to  find  no  fault  if  they,  accidentally, 
form  a part  of  the  picture  and  you  issue  the 
result  of  your  artistic  activity  merely  as  such 
and  not  with  any  intention  to  emphasize  the 
personality  of  any  individual.  Your  policy 
in  this  matter  deserves  emphatic  commenda- 
tion, as  it  is  quite  unusual  for  photographers 
to  entertain  any  such  public-spirited  feeling 
as  in  your  case. — Editor  Photo-F.ra.] 

A Highly  Unnecessary  Failure 

F.  A.  Waugh 

It  is  always  pleasant  to  report  on  photo- 
graphic successes,  but  it  is  equally  useful  to 
learn  by  means  of  failures. 

In  a recent  photographic  trip  which  I made 
through  Europe,  I made  a silly  and  useless 
blunder  which  caused  me  much  annoyance 
and  spoiled  me  several  plates.  I had  some 
exposed  plates  of  which  I was  very  choice. 
Wishing  to  bring  these  home  with  particular 
care,  I packed  them  with  paper,  placing  a 
good  liberal  sheet  between  each  two  plates. 
Any  boy  should  have  known  better,  of  course, 
than  to  have  used  printed  newspaper  for  this 
purpose,  but  I did  not.  The  result  was,  natu- 
rally, that  the  negatives  showed  the  printing 
on  them  when  they  were  developed. 

I have  been  interested  to  know  the  reason  for 
this,  but  have  not  yet  found  anyone  to  give  me 
a satisfactory  explanation,  though  I have  con- 
sulted both  a physicist  and  a chemist.  The 
physicist  says  the  result  is  due  to  the  chemical 
action  of  the  printers’  ink  upon  the  film.  The 
chemist  says  that  it  is  probably  the  physical 
action  of  the  ink  on  the  film.  The  latter  as- 
sumption seems  to  me  to  be  more  probable. 
The  black  ink  would  of  course  absorb  light, 
and  the  actinic  action  of  this  light  as  the  paper 
lay  applied  directly  to  the  film  might  be  just 
the  same  as  the  regular  exposure  of  a film  to 
light  through  a lens. 

At  any  rate,  whatever  the  explanation,  it  is 


mighty  bad  practice  to  pack  undeveloped  nega- 
tives between  sheets  of  printed  paper. 

[Mr.  Waugh’s  experience  is  one  which  we 
should  have  thought  most  unlikely  to  happen, 
since  all  the  plate-makers’  manuals  contain 
warnings  against  such  a practice.  The  editor 
has  known  of  instances  as  far  back  as  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  but  he  then  found  that  a chemi- 
cally pure  paper,  such  as  the  well-known  Saxe 
paper,  obtainable  through  any  good  stock -house, 
is  perfectly  safe.  Rice-paper,  also,  might  be 
used  if  it  seemed  necessary  to  separate  the  plates 
for  fear  that  excessive  heat  might  cause  the 
gelatine  to  soften  enough  to  stick  the  plates 
together.  The  photographer  on  tour  should 
save  his  plate-boxes  and  the  original  wrapping- 
paper,  and  repack  the  exposed  plates  just  as 
they  were  put  up  at  the  factory. — Editor .] 

With  our  Correspondents 

It  is  always  refreshing  to  have  letters  like 
the  ones  which  we  quote  herewith.  One  ad- 
vertiser writes: 

‘‘I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  my  present 
advertisement  is  bringing  results  through 
your  columns  and  I have  a number  of  letters 
received  from  customers  obtained  through 
you.  They  were  written  voluntarily  and  I 
prize  them  very  highly.” 

Another  advertiser,  replying  to  our  letter  re- 
quiring a guaranty  of  the  chemical  purity 
of  the  mounting-papers  which  he  wished  to 
advertise,  said,  “I  sometimes  wonder  if  the 
interest  you  are  taking  in  behalf  of  the  readers 
of  your  magazine  is  appreciated  by  many  of 
them.  In  our  dealing  with  the  average  ama- 
teur photographer  we  have  rarely  found  one 
who  appreciates  such  valuable  protection  and 
assistance  as  you  are  giving  your  readers.” 
His  advertisement  was  accepted  by  us,  and  a 
little  later  he  wrote  again  as  follows: 

“Enclosed  please  find  copy  for  a new  ad. 
to  take  the  place  of  the  one  you  have  been 
running  for  us.  We  will  leave  it  to  your  own 
good  judgment  as  to  the  best  way  to  display 
and  place  this  ad.,  feeling  assured  that  you 
will  take  good  care  of  it. 

“The  returns  from  the  other  ad.  have  been 
more  than  satisfactory  and  our  business  has 
been  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  it  has 
been  necessary  further  to  increase  pur  ca- 
pacity for  work  and  to  add  more  help  to  get 
it  out.  To  say  that  we  are  pleased  is  putting 
the  matter  in  a mild  light.  We  do  not  know 
how  to  express  ourselves  in  appreciation  for 
the  many  favors  which  you  have  shown  us 
in  the  matter  of  placing  our  ad.  and  the  little 
reading-notice  which  you  have  given  us.  We 
feel  that  these  favors  have  been  the  means  of 
making  our  business  and  we  assure  you  that 
we  appreciate  them.” 

From  the  Parish  Art  Store  we  received  in 
July  the  following  telegram:  “Please  send  at 

once  five  more  copies  July  Photo-Era.  We 
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sold  all  you  sent  by  evening,  and  they  were 
received  only  this  morning.  Double  the  origi- 
nal order  for  next  month.”  But  the  July  issue 
was  surpassed  in  popularity  by  the  September 
number,  which  had  for  its  cover-design  the 
beautiful  picture  of  grapes  by  E.  H.  Lincoln. 
The  Robey-French  Company  telephoned  one 
Saturday  morning  to  send  fifty  more  copies 
at  once,  as  they  had  sold  out  their  original 
order  of  fifty. 

So  much  for  the  advertisers.  It  remains - 
now  to  note  why  they  get  results.  We  have 
room  for  only  a few  excerpts  from  the  letters  of 
readers,  but  they  show  clearly  why  advertising 
in  Photo-Era  pays.  Mr.  Francis  Wattson 
recently  wrote  us : 

“Editor  of  Photo-Era,  Dear  Sir, — - 

“While  I am  writing  to  renew  m3'  sub- 
scription to  Photo-Era  I might  say  that 
I consider  your  magazine  an  absolute  neces- 
sity to  all  who  are  interested  in  photo- 
graphy. The  articles  on  apparatus,  methods, 
formulae,  etc.,  are  invaluable  to  the  profes- 
sional and  the  amateur  worker  alike,  besides 
being  an  incentive  to  individual  research 
and  experiment.  Each  number  as  I receive 
it  seems  to  have  reached  the  climax,  and  yet 
every  succeeding  issue  has  new  surprises  in 
store.  Magazine -advertisements,  as  a rule, 
are  looked  upon  as  so  much  extraneous 
matter — a necessary  evil,  so  to  speak — but 
I find  m\rself  going  over  every  one  of  them  with 
almost  the  same  interest  that  I take  in  the 
rest  of  the  magazine,  and  this  because  I 
think  no  camerist  can  afford  to  do  without 
the  best  and  most  up-to-date  apparatus  and 
material  his  means  will  permit.  In  short, 

I could  not  possibly  get  along  without 
Photo-F.ra,  and  I assure  you  it  gives  me  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  express  my  appreciation.” 

A subscriber,  W.  C.  Hodges,  wrote,  on  send- 
ing in  his  renewal,  “I  would  not  miss  a number 
for  the  $1.50.  It  seems  to  me  everything 
from  cover  to  cover  is  well-nigh  perfection. 
Its  beautiful  illustrations,  its  timely  articles, 
and  the  cosmopolitan  spirit  shown  by  its  editors 
make  it  the  peer  of  all  photo-magazines.”  An- 
other subscriber,  Theodore  Carleton,  said  of  the 
September  number,  “My  copy  of  Photo-Era 
reached  me  in  good  condition  and  is  highly 
prized  as  one  of  the  best  issues,  pictorially,  that 
the  writer  (who  is  an  artist,  though  not  a photo- 
grapher) has  ever  seen.” 

Photo-Era,  during  the  coming  year,  wiU  be 
more  helpful  and  interesting  than  ever.  The 
old  guard  of  our  subscribers  will  find  it  indis- 
pensable and  they  can  do  a great  deal  to  in- 
crease their  own  enjoyment  b}'  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  people  previously  unacquainted  with  the 
magazine  to  the  many  helps  it  offers  to  camer- 
ists.  Why  not  make  a present  of  a year’s 
subscription  to  a photographic  friend? 


BOOK-REVIEWS 

Books  reviewed  in  this  magazine,  or  any 
others  our  readers  may  desire,  will  be  fur- 
nished by  us  at  the  lowest  market  prices. 


The  Graphic  Arts  and  Crafts  Year  Book 
1910.  The  American  Annual  Review  of  the 
Printing,  Engraving  and  Allied  Industries. 
Joseph  Meadon,  editor.  Quarto.  428  pages. 
Heavy  leather  binding.  Sumptuously  illus- 
trated. Price,  $5-oo,  express-paid.  Pub- 
lished at  Hamilton,  Ohio,  tJ.  S.  A. 

Eminently  welcome  is  this,  the  only  Ameri- 
can annual  devoted  to  a survey  of  process- 
work  and  the  printing-trades  for  the  current 
year.  The  work  of  procuring  and  arranging 
specimens  of  the  most  advanced  and  successful 
printing  processes — in  color  and  monochrome — 
from  the  foremost  firms  in  this  country,  as  well 
as  valuable  technical  papers  by  the  highest 
authorities  in  America  and  Europe,  as  here 
exemplified,  speaks  “volumes”  for  the  expert 
knowledge  and  discriminating  taste  of  the 
editor,  Mr.  Joseph  Meadon. 

Among  the  contributors  to  the  letter-press  are 
S.  Horgan,  Arthur  Payne,  Prof.  Albert  Korn, 
Otto  Mente,  N.  S.  Amstiitz,  Auguste  Lumiere, 
Dr.  Henry  E.  Kock,  Dr.  Henry  0.  Klein,  F.  R. 
P.  S.,  Thorne-Baker,  C.  G.  Zander,  C.  E. 
Kenneth  Mees,  D.  Sc.,  F.  Cs.,  Kenneth  Groes- 
beck,  Warren  C.  Browne  and  W.  F.  Herz- 
berg,  B.  Sc.,  F.  R.  M.  S.  Each  article  is  pre- 
ceded by  an  engraved  portrait  of  the  author. 
These  treatises  are  interspersed  by  superbly- 
executed  plates  demonstrating  the  different 
high-class  processes  of  printing  in  colors  and 
plain  inks,  in  which  industry  America  ranks 
high  among  nations. 

Conspicuous  among  the  attractive  three- 
color  plates  are  facsimile  copies  of  paintings  by 
the  Gerlach-Barklow  Co.,  Brown  & Bigelow, 
Manz  Engraving  Co.,  Barnes-Crosby  Co., 
Mugler  Engraving  Co.,  Binner- Wells  Co.  and 
Photo-Chromotype  Co.  Particularly  interest- 
ing illustrations  are  facsimile  plates  of  Lumiere 
Autochromes,  reproduced  in  four  colors,  by  Zees- 
Wilkinson  Co.  A tribute  should  also  be  paid 
to  an  interesting  illustrated  description  by 
Professor  Korn  of  his  method  of  transmitting 
photographic  prints  by  telegraph. 

Favorable  comment  should  also  be  made  on 
the  construction  of  this  sumptuous  volume — 
binding,  paper,  type,  press-work  and  letter- 
designs.  We  heartily  recommend  the  Graphic 
Arts  Year  Book  to  every  earnest  and  progressive 
craftsman,  as  the  best  means  of  improving  his 
technical  and  artistic  knowledge  of  a worthy 
profession.  The  photographic  practitioner,  also, 
will  find  it  worth  his  while  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  contents  of  this  important  work. 
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Uniformity  of  Excellence 

Commenting  upon  one  of  our  editorials  in 
the  October  issue,  a prominent  manufacturer 
writes  us  as  follows: — 

“Mr.  Wilfred  A.  French, 

“ Editor  Photo-Era  Magazine, 

“ Dear  Sir: — 

“After  reading  your  admirable  editorial, 
‘The  Excellence  of  Photographic  Products,’ 
very  carefully,  we  find  we  cannot  agree  with 
you. 

“Not  all  plates,  films  and  paper  offered  for 
sale  are  absolutely  reliable  from  the  photo- 
grapher’s standpoint;  it  all  depends  on  the  brands 
of  plates  or  paper  to  which  you  may  refer. 
There  are  papers  now  on  the  market  coated  on 
very  inferior  raw  stock,  which  cannot  be  relied 
upon.  There  are  other  papers  which,  notwith- 
standing the  good  intentions  of  the  manufac- 
turers and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they 
endeavor  to  compound  their  emulsions  with 
absolute  fairness  to  their  patrons,  yet,  owing  to 
poor  factory-equipment,  cannot  be  produced 
of  uniform  excellence.  Uniformity  depends 
as  much  on  the  temperature  of  the  coating- 
room  and  the  amount  of  moisture  as  it  does 
on  the  compounding  of  the  emulsion.  It  also 
depends  upon  whether  the  manufacturer  has  a 
large,  steady  business  which  will  permit  him  to 
make  successive  emulsions  day  in  and  day  out, 
without  any  break  or  interruption. 

“Very  truly  yours, 

“Ansco  Company.” 

Here  is  one  from  a consumer : — 

“To  the  Editor  of  Photo-Era,  Dear  Sir: — 

“Apropos  of  your  editorial  in  the  October 
issue  of  Photo-Era  on  ‘The  Excellence  of 
Photographic  Products’  there  is  one  serious 
defect  in  American  dry-plates  which  is  worthy 
of  mention  and  which  the  plate-makers  should 
take  immediate  steps  to  remedy.  I refer  to  the 
variation  in  the  thickness  of  the  glass  used. 

“A  recent  experience  of  mine  will  serve  to 
illustrate  the  point.  I loaded  six  4x5  color- 
sensitive  plates  of  American  make  into  my 
plate-holders;  four  of  them  slipped  in  without 
any  trouble,  while  two  of  the  plates,  on  account 
of  extra  thickness,  proved  obstinate,  though  I 
managed  after  a while  to  get  them  into  the 
holder. 

“I  exposed  these  six  plates  and  proceeded  to 
develop  them.  Four  of  them  gave  me  no 
trouble,  but  the  other  two  appeared  to  be  hope- 
lessly jammed  in  the  holders,  and  after  a long 
and  futile  struggle  in  the  dim  light  of  the  dark- 
room, accompanied  with  an  appropriate  flow 
of  language,  I gave  it  up  as  a bad  job. 

“Later,  with  the  aid  of  a professional  friend, 
I succeeded  in  prying  out  the  two  obstinate 
plates  to  the  detriment  of  my  plate-holders; 
but,  as  might  have  been  expected  after  the 
prolonged  exposure  to  the  dark-room  lamp  and 
the  rough  handling,  the  resultant  negatives 
were  very  far  from  perfect. 


“I  believe  this  is  not  an  exceptional  case.  It 
has  happened  to  me  over  and  over  again,  and 
I believe  to  others.  In  all  other  respects  I 
think  American  plates  are  excelled  by  none. 

“I  am  now  using  English  plates  and  my 
troubles  are  over.  The  moral  is  obvious. 

‘ ‘ Y ours  respectfully, 

“Thomas  R.  Hughes.” 

New  Color-Work 

The  important  photographic  work  in  colors 
developed  by  W.  H.  Kunz  in  Buffalo  now  finds 
its  application  in  Boston.  Mr.  Kunz  has  en- 
tered the  National  Arts  Publishing  Co.,  which 
is  to  give  wide  scope  for  his  color-work  in  book- 
and  magazine-illustration. 

For  nearly  ten  years  Mr.  Kunz  has  been  work- 
ing experimentally  on  different  photographic 
processes,  approaching  color-work  from  both 
a thoroughly  scientific  and  a pictorial  stand- 
point at  once. 

The  basis  of  Mr.  Kunz’  work  is  color-sepa- 
ration negatives  from  which  printing-plates  of 
exceptionally  realistic  qualities  are  produced. 
As  a pictorialist,  Mr.  Kunz’  work  stands  very 
high,  as  he  has  received  awards  not  only  in 
this  country,  but  in  London,  Dresden,  and 
Berlin.  Readers  of  Photo-Era  will  remember 
his  exceptionally  beautiful  picture  of  Niagara 
which  appeared  as  an  insert  in  the  September 
number  of  this  magazine. 

Sending  Prints  Safely 

It  is  strange  that  workers  sending  us  prints 
persist  in  enclosing  them  between  sheets  of 
cardboard  with  the  corrugations  running  in 
one  direction.  Photographs  sent  thus,  or 
placed  against  one  single  sheet,  very  seldom 
reach  their  destination  safely.  Prints  should 
first  he  wrapped  in  soft  paper,  and  then  placed 
between  two  pieces  of  cellular  hoard — the  kind 
which  is  covered  on  both  sides — with  the  cor- 
rugations running  in  opposite  directions. 

How  to  Send  Stamps 

Readers  are  requested  not  to  send  postage 
stamps  loosely  placed  in  the  envelope  either 
before  or  after  the  insertion  of  the  letter.  In 
extracting  the  letter,  the  stamp  remains  in  the 
envelope  unless  the  recipient  takes  care  to  look 
into  the  envelope.  Some  thoughtless  persons 
take  a number  of  stamps  and  fold  them  so  that 
the  backs  shall  come  together,  which  is  not  so 
bad  as  to  have  the  backs  cover  the  face.  If  the 
letter  happens  to  be  in  a warm  place  during 
transit,  the  stamps  become  glued  together  and 
must  be  soaked  apart  by.  the  recipient.  The 
proper  way  is  to  moisten  a small  place  in  the 
center  of  the  stamp  and  attach  it  to  an  upper 
comer  of  the  front  page  of  the  letter.  Or, 
if  there  are  a number  of  stamps,  they  can  be  safely 
enclosed  in  paraffine-paper,  which  prevents  them 
from  sticking  to  each  other  during  transit 
in  the  mails. 
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WITH  THE  TRADE 


The  Berlin  Aniline  Works  desire  to  notify 
the  amateur  that  they  have  in  preparation  a 
new  book,  per  above  cut,  which  completely 
covers  the  Flashlight  field.  The  method  they 
have  decided  on  for  distributing  this  book  is  as 
follows:  The  amateur  to  send  the  label  from 

the  “Agfa”  Blitzlicht  Powder  together  with 
10  cents  in  stamps. 

The  book  will  be  ready  for  distribution  about 
December  i,  and  requests  for  same  will  be 
filled  in  the  order  received.  Address  the  Berlin 
Aniline  Works,  213-215  Water  Street,  N.  Y. 

Choice  Studio  Albums 

Your  high-class  studio  is  recognized  by  the 
element  of  refinement  which  characterizes 
everything — from  the  proprietor  and  personnel 
- — down  to  the  appointments  and  accessories. 

Specimen  prints  representing  the  quality  and 
workmanship  of  the  establishment  are  kept  in 
portfolios  and  in  albums,  which  latter  should 
correspond  in  taste  and  harmony.  It  is  here 
that  the  Michelman  Studio-Album  should  be 
favorably  considered.  Anyone  who  has  seen 
portrait  prints  displayed  in  these  elegant, 
tasteful  albums  will  admit  that  they  greatly 
enhance  their  value. 

Another  important  specialty  of  Mr.  Michel- 
man’s  is  his  series  of  art-portfolios  for  delivering 
photographs.  The  professional  will  find  them 
an  inexpensive  means  to  deliver  his  goods  in  a 
distinctive  way;  the  amateur,  an  attractive 
holder  for  a collection  of  prints  to  be  presented 


to  a friend.  Mr.  Michelman’s  line  also  in- 
cludes large  portfolios  and  albums  for  studio 
and  home  collections  of  pictures.  His  adver- 
tisement will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

The  New  Eastman  High-speed  Film 

Appreciating  the  necessity  of  a film  suitable 
for  all  manner  of  high-speed  work,  yet  one  in 
valuable  properties  fully  equal  to  its  non-curl- 
ing film,  which  enjoys  world-wide  fame,  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.  has  recently  placed  upon 
the  market  such  a product.  Personally  we 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  test  this  new 
film,  but  we  shall  do  so  presently  and  give  our 
candid  verdict  on  its  merits  in  the  next  issue. 

In  the  meanwhile  we  offer  our  readers  the 
opinion  of  a well-known  expert  in  high-speed 
work  and  a pictorialist  of  high  rank — Mr. 
Howard  S.  Adams,  of  the  Boston  Camera  Club. 
The  highest  tribute  this  worker  can’ pay  to  the 
Eastman  High-Speed  Film  is  that  it  honestly 
meets  all  that  the  makers  claim  for  it.  He  has 
used  it  in  all  kinds  of  weather  and  on  dull,  dark 
days  with  the  No.  O Graflex  Camera.  He  has 
achieved  results  that  are  fully  as  good  as  those 
of  the  Eastman  ordinary  film,  with  the  speed 
added.  It  possesses  the  full  range  of  good 
qualities,  including  a fine  grain,  and  it  should 
prove  a great  help  to  the  craft,  particularly  to 
those  workers  who  use  by  preference  Eastman 
Cameras  such  as  the  many  excellent  models  of 
the  Graflex  designed  for  film  and  the  Speed 
Kodaks.  The  advertised  speed,  30  per  cent, 
faster  than  regular  N.-C.  Film,  places  it  in 
Class  % of  the  Round  Robin  Guild  table. 

Hints  for  the  Dressing-Room 

In  catering  to  the  needs  of  his  sitters,  the  wise 
photographer  sees  to  it  that  the  dressing-room, 
in  particular,  is  above  criticism.  If  possible, 
this  little  apartment — or  series  of  apartments — 
should  resemble  milady’s  boudoir;  not  in  size, 
perhaps,  but  certainly  as  regards  order,  neat- 
ness and  comfort,  even  for  the  relatively  short 
time  it  is  occupied — before  and  after  the  sitting. 

The  dressing-table  should  be  provided  with 
various  choice  toilet-requisites,  also  toilet- 
articles  that  are  scrupulously  clean.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  customary  powder-puff — not  ad- 
visable, however,  for  ' hygienic  reasons — let 
there  be  a package  of  absorbent  cotton,  a small 
tuft  of  which  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of 
applying  the  face-powder. 

The  question  of  a soap  is  of  equal,  if  not 
greater,  importance.  Only  a kind  which  is 
absolutely  pure,  and  quickly  and  agreeably 
efficient,  should  be  placed  at  the  sitters’  dis- 
posal. The  White  Rose  Glycerine  Soap — one 
of  the  famous  specialties  known  as  No.  4711 — 
represents  the  acme  of  perfection. 


Spred-Lite  Flash-Lamps 

The  winter-time  is  truly  flashlight-time. 
When  you  are  making  your  choice  of  a lamp  do 
not  fail  to  see  the  Spred-Lite  Lamp. 

The  construction  of  this  lamp  is  very  simple 
and  efficient — a steel  pan  on  which  to  spread 
the  flash-powder  and  a long  wooden  handle 
attached  to  the  pan  so  that  it  can  be  held  well 
away  from  the  face.  The  powder  is  discharged 
by  means  of  a percussion-cap  and  a trigger. 
There  is  no  flame  or  heat  of  any  kind  near  the 
powder  until  the  cap  is  detonated.  The  lamp 
is  therefore  safe  and  practical,  and  as  it  gives 
a solid  sheet  of  flash  its  efficiency  is  high. 

The  L.  H.  Ott  Drug  Company 

In  announcing  its  fifth  annual  prize-contest 
for  amateurs,  the  L.  H.  Ott  Drug  Company  of 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  states,  “The  fifth  prize,  a 
year’s  subscription  to  Photo-Era,  the  finest 
photographic  magazine  published,  will  be 
awarded  for  the  best  Brownie  picture  not  over 
2/4  x 3M  inches.” 

They  are  All  Unsolicited 
“Mr.  Wilfred  A.  French,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir:— 

“You  may  send  me  a copy  of  ‘With  Other 
Photographers,’  by  R.  W.  Phillips.  Enclosed 
you  will  find  money-order  for  $2.50  in  payment 
for  same. 

“1  cannot  let  this  opportunity  pass  without 
saying  one  little  word  about  your  publication, 


Photo-Era,  to  which  I have  been  attached  for 
the  past  two  years  or  more.  I consider  it  a 
diamond  among  all  publications  of  a similar 
nature.  I am  always  eager  for  the  new  issue. 

“Yours  truly, 

F.  J.  Barsuglia.” 
Club-Offer  Correction 
Owing  to  an  oversight,  an  error  occurred  in 
the  advertisement  of  Photographic  Magazine 
Clubs  printed  in  November.  The  club  heading 
the  third  column  should  read: — 


Camera  Craft $1.00 

The  Camera 1.00 

Photo.  Times 1.50 

Photo-Era  1.50 


$5.00 

Our  price,  $3.55. 

American  Photography  cannot  be  substituted 
for  Photo.  Times,  because  its  clubbing-price  is 
ten  cents  higher  this  year. 

The  Agfa  Book 

The  Agfa  Flashlight  Book  mentioned  in  our 
last  issue  is  now  ready  for  mailing.  Orders  will 
be  filled  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received, 
so  it  behooves  all  who  wish  a copy  of  this  au- 
thoritative little  treatise  to  write  for  it  at  once. 
Send  ten  cents  in  stamps  (wrapped  in  paraffine 
paper)  and  the  label  from  a package  of  Agfa 
Blitzlicht  Flash-Powder  to  the  Berlin  Aniline 
Works,  213-215  Water  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITIONS 

Information  for  publication  under  this  heading  is  solicited 


Society  or  T itle 

Date 

Entries  Close 

Particulars  of 

Japanese-English 

May  5 

Earl’s  Court,  London 

indef. 

Exhibition  of  Photography 

Nov.  1,  1910 

Albright  Art  Gallery 

to 

Buffalo,  U.  S.  A. 

Dec.  5,  1910 

Seventh  American  Photographic  Salon 

Nov.  1,  1910 

Oct.  1 

C.  C.  Taylor,  Sec’y 

1910-1911 

to 

Toledo,  Ohio 

June  1,  iqii 

International  Photographic  Exhibition 

March  1 

Dec.  1,  1910 

Dr.  A.  Prochoroff 

Moscow,  Russia 

to 

Secretary 

May  1,  19 1 1 

Moscow,  Russia 

International  Circulating  Exhibition, 

March  iS 

Mr.  M.  Riesling,  Dept,  of 

Berlin 

to 

Photographic  Apparatus 

May  15,  1911 

8 Kaiserplatz, 

Wilmersdorf,  Berlin 

International  Salon  for  Artistic  Pho- 

Dec., 1910 

Amateur  Club  Daguerre. 

tography,  Kieff,  Russia 

Kieff,  Russia 

International  Industrial  Exposition, 
Turin,  Italy,  1911 

April  to 
Oct.,  1911 

Prof.  Emmerich,  Dept.  Pho- 
tography and  Reproduction 

2 Martin  Greif  Str. 

Round  Robin  Guild  Pictures  for  1909 

Munich,  Germany 

Grand  Rapids  Camera  Club 

Dec.  1,  1910 

E.  S.  Gage,  President 

to 

Jan.  1.  1911 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

33° 


The  dependability  of 


EASTMAN 


FILM 


has  been  an  impor= 
tant  factor  in  bring= 
ing  the  KODAK 
SYSTEM  of  photog= 
raphy  to  its  present 
high  standard  of 
efficiency. 

Eastman  N.  C. 
Film  is  the  film  in= 
variably  selected  by 
experts  for  worK  of  great  importance  requiring 
a dependable  film. 


Look  for  Eastman  N.  C.  on  the  box  and  Kodak  on  the  spool 
end,  as  this  is  your  assurance  of  quality  and  speed — your  pro- 
tection against  the  unreliable  imitations  of  imitators. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

The  Kodak  City.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


Photo-Era  the  Blue-Book  of  Photographic  Advertising 


PHOTO-ERA  GUARANTY 

PHOTO-ERA  guarantees  the  trustworthiness  of  every  advertise- 
ment which  appears  in  its  pages.  Our  object  is  to  secure  only  such 
advertisers  as  will  accord  honorable  treatment  to  every  subscriber. 
We  exercise  the  greatest  care  in  accepting  advertisements  and  publish 
none  which  has  not  been  proved  desirable  by  the  most  searching 
investigation.  Thus  our  subscribers,  in  patronizing  the  advertisers 
we  vouch  for,  protect  themselves. 

If,  despite  our  precautions,  the  improbable  should  occur  and  a 
subscriber  be  subjected  to  unfair  or  dishonest  treatment,  we  will 
do  our  utmost  to  effect  a satisfactory  adjustment,  provided  that,  in 
answering  the  advertisement,  PHOTO-ERA  was  mentioned  in 
writing  as  the  medium  in  which  it  was  seen.  The  complaint, 
however,  must  be  made  to  us  within  the  month  for  which  the  issue 
containing  the  advertisement  was  dated. 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH,  Editor  and  Publisher 


ONE  OF  MANY 


New  London,  Conn., 

August  23,  1910. 

Wilfred  A.  French, 

Publisher  Photo-Era  Magazine. 

Dear  Sir : — 

I wish  to  renew  my  subscription  to  Photo-Era,  including  the  Coast  to 
Coast  Group,  for  which  I enclose  $3.30.  While  I am  writing  I want  to  say 
that  I could  not  possibly  get  along  without  Photo-Era  Magazine.  It  is  up 
to  date  and  is  interesting  from  cover  to  cover,  advertisements  included.  I 
wish  you  all  the  luck  there  is. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  A.  FRANCIS  WATTSON. 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y..  The  Kodak  City. 


REDEVELOPED  VELOX. 

When  printing  up  your  summer  nega- 
tives on  Velox  don’ t forget  the  possibilities 
of  making  Velox  sepia  prints.  Many  of 
the  pictures  will  be  improved  by  making 
them  sepia  and  the  process  of  making  sepia 
prints  by  redevelopment  is  simple,  quick 
and  interesting. 

Velox  Redeveloper  is  put  up  in  conven- 
ient form  ready  for  use  and  is  sold  by  all 
dealers.  Full  directions  accompany  each 
package. 

There  is  one  grade  of  Velox  especially 
suited  to  Sepia  tones.  This  grade,  Royal 
Velox,  is  coated  on  a delicate  buff  colored 
stock  and  produces  pleasing  effects  in 
either  black  or  sepia  tone. 

A well  made  redeveloped  print  on  Royal 
Velox  cannot  be  surpassed  for  tone  and 
quality,  especially  when  added  brilliance 
is  given  the  print  by  waxing  it  after  it  is 
finished.  We  prepare  a waxing  solution 
which  is  ready  to  apply — just  rub  it  over 
the  surface  of  the  print  with  a piece  of 
canton  flannel. 

If  you  have  never  made  sepia  prints  by 
redevelopment,  the  simplicity  of  the  pro- 
cess will  appeal  to  you. 

Stop  at  the  Kodak  Dealer’s  and  get 
some  Velox  Redeveloper.  A thirty  cent 
package  will  convert  two  hundred  4x5 
Velox  prints  to  a sepia  tone.  Also  get 
some  Nepera  Waxing  Solution,  and  note 
the  increased  brilliance  of  the  waxed  prints. 


The  Price. 

Velox  Redeveloper  (4  oz.  package)  - $.50 

Velox  Redeveloper  (2  oz.  package)  - .30 

Nepera  Waxing  Solution  - - - - .40 


$60.22 


Fitted  with  Zeiss-Kodak 
Anastigmat 
Lens. 


THE  NO.  1A  SPEED 
KODAK  MAKES  EVERY 
DAY  A KODAK  DAY. 


Nothing  moves  too  fast  for  the 
focal  plane  shutter  used  in  this 
speed  Kodak  and  sharp  nega- 
tives of  rapidly  moving  objects, 
such  as  the  fastest  trains,  birds 
on  the  wing,  running  horses, 
athletes  in  action  etc,  are  easily 
secured. 

The  No.  1A  Speed  Kodak  is 
also  excellent  for  slow  speed, 
dark  day  snap  shots  not  possible 
with  ordinary  shutters  and  for 
time  exposures. 

Let  the  dealer  show  you  this 
high  grade  efficient  instrument. 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y..  The  Kodak  dtp. 


FLASHLIGHT. 

During  the  winter  evenings  the  Kodak 
and  flash  illumination  offer  many  oppor- 
tunities to  record  the  pleasures  of  those 
evenings. 

The  family  gathers  about  the  table 
mingling  in  games,  reading  and  possibly 
father  steals  a nap  oyer  the  evening  paper 
or  mother  dozes  at  her  mending  or  knitt- 
ing— all  good  photographic  subjects. 

At  Christmas  time  if  there  is  to  be  a tree 
for  the  little  ones,  a flash  light  picture  of 
it,  Chrismas  eve  when  it  is  loaded  with 
the  presents  and  goodies  for  the  little 
ones,  must  surely  be  made.  Of  course  it 
may  be  photographed  Christmas  morning 
by  daylight,  but  if  morning  is  awaited 
there  is  danger  of  the  tree  having  been 
raided  before  a picture  can  be  obtained. 

Good  portraits  are  also  possible  by 
flashlight  and  in  many  cases  flash  illumin- 
ation is  superior  to  day  light,  especially  if 
the  subject  is  to  be  photographed  in  a 
favorite  nook  or  corner,  possibly  at  the 
piano  or  playing  checkers  or  chess  with 
grandfather  on  the  reading  room  table — 
all  of  which  are  too  far  removed  from  a 
window  to  be  properly  lighted  by  daylight. 

Subjects  without  end  which  will  perpet- 
uate the  family  associations  are  yours  by 
flashlight  and  very  little  experience  is 
required  to  secure  excellent  results  by  the 
flashlight  method. 

Flashlights  do  not  necessarily  need  to 
be  made  in  a darkened  room,  as  the 
illumination  of  the  lamps  ordinarily  used 
will  not  interfere,  provided  the  light  from 
them  does  not  shine  into  the  camera 
through  the  lens. 

Whenever  you  see  something  you  would 
like  to  picture,  just  set  the  Kodak  upon  a 


tripod  in  a position  that  will  shield  the 
lens  from  the  light  and  when  ready  to 
make  the  flash  open  the  shutter,  closing  it 
again  as  soon  as  the  flash  has  been  made. 
In  this  way  the  ordinary  illumination  will 
not  have  had  time  to  cause  any  noticeable 
effect  on  the  sensitive  film. 

We  publish  a booklet  on  the  making  of 
flashlights  in  the  home  and  this  booklet 
may  be  obtained  at  the  dealers  or  from  us 
by  mail.  It  is  free  for  the  asking  and 
contains  illustrations  made  by  flashlight 
with  diagrams  showing  the  position  of  the 
Kodak,  the  sitter  and  the  flash.  The 
booklet  is  entitled  “By  Flashlight’’  and  is 
interesting  and  instructive  throughout. 

To  those  familarwith  flashlight,  we  need 
only  mention  the  two  most  convenient 
flashlight  mediums — the  Eastman  Flash 
Sheet  and  the  Eastman  Spreader  Flash 
Cartridge — both  ready  for  use. 

The  Cartridge  makes  an  instantaneous 
flash  and  is  used  for  securing  pictures  of 
the  children  at  play  or  for  pictures  in 
which  a pose  cannot  be  held. 

The  Flash  Sheet  produces  a softer  light 
and  burns  for  a second  or  two  and  is  pref- 
erable for  those  pictures  where  an  instan- 
taneous exposure  is  not  necessary — pref- 
erable as  the  light  is  milder  than  the  quick, 
bright  flash  of  the  Cartridge. 

The  Eastman  Spreader  Flash  Cartridge 
may  be  used  with  a fuse  or  with  the 
Eastman  Spreader  Flash  Cartridge  pistol 

The  Eastman  Flash  Sheet  may  be 
pinned  to  white  card  board  and  ignited  or 
used  with  the  new  Eastman  Flash  Sheet 
Holder  which  is  ideal  for  the  purpose. 
Directions  for  use  accompany  all  Eastman 
flash  materials. 

Step  into  your  Kodak  dealer’s,  ask  for 
a copy  of  “By  Flashlight’’  or  let  us  mail 
it  to  you.  It  will  explain  and  illustrate 
the  proper  use  of  flash  illumination  for  the 
making  of  pictures  in  the  home  which 
cannot  be  obtained  in  any  other  way. 


On  the  following  page  we  show  illustrations  of  the 
new  flash  sheet  holder,  also  illustrations  showing  the 
appearance  of  the  flash  sheet  packages,  spreader  flash 
cartridges  and  cartridge  pistol. 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


THE  EASTMAN  FLASH 
SHEET  HOLDER. 


Igniting  the  flash  sheet  with 
match  from  the  back. 


EASTMAN  FLASH  SHEETS. 

No.  i,  per  pkg.  of  half  doz.  sheets,  3x4,  $ .25 

No.  2,  per  pkg.  of  half  doz.  sheets,  4x5,  .40 

No.  3,  per  pkg.  of  half  doz.  sheets,  5x7,  .60 


EASTMAN  SPREADER  FLASH 
CARTRIDGE. 

Eastman  Spreader  Flash  Cartridges  for 
use  with  pistol  or  fuse  (price  includes 
both  fuse  and  cap)  per  pkg.  of  one 
half  doz., $ .25 


EASTMAN 

SPREADER 

FLASH 

CARTRIDGE 

PISTOL 

Price,  . . $ .50 


Eastman  Flashlight  materials 
are  convenient  and  reliable 
— they  produce  results. 
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The  SPRED-LITE  Flash-Lamp 

THIS  SHOULD  BE  YOUR  FLASH-LAMP 

For  Home-Portraiture  at  Night 

Making  Pictures  of  Social  Gatherings 

Groups  in  Halls,  Schools  and  Churches 
In  fact,  for  all  flashlight-work 

THE  MOST  SAFE  AND  SATISFACTORY  WAY 
TO  DISCHARGE  FLASH-POWDERS 

Made  in  Five  Sizes  - - 60c.  to  $6.00 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS 

Gi~>  17TVT1VTI7"D  TT  24-26  East  13th  Street,  NEW  YORK 

• InI  ILIA  1 16-20  State  Street,  CHICAGO 


METOL- 


HAUFF 


SALES  INCREASING  WITH  LEAPS  AND  BOUNDS 
YEAR  BY  YEAR.  Sold  by  all  dealers 

G.  GENNERT,  American  Agent,  jg 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


Photographic  Magazine  Offers  for  1911 

Rules  for  Making  Magazine  Clubs 
These  Prices  Cancel  Those  Quoted  in  November 
No  subscription  can  be  taken  for  any  magazine  singly  at  less  than  the  published  subscription  price. 
A club  of  two  or  more  magazines,  including  Photo-Era,  may  be  made  as  follows  : Add  the  black- 
faced figures  preceding  the  names  of  the  magazines  desired,  multiply  the  total  by  five,  and  the  result 
is  the  price  in  the  United  States.  For  Canada  or  foreign  countries  add  postage  as  given  in  the  proper 
column.  Any  one  or  more  magazines  maybe  added  to  clubs  with  foreign  magazines  or  annuals,  listed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  by  multiplying  class-number  by  five  and  adding  to  given  club-price. 


Examples 

22  Photo-Era 

$0.33  Can.  postage 

17  Camera 

.25 

30  Bulletin  of  Photography 

.$o  „ „ 

69 

$1.10 

3.45  U.  S.  club-price 

$3.43  club-price  in  U.  S. 

$4.33  Can.  „ „ 

Example 

22  Photographic  Times 

5 

$1.10 

4.60  Photo-Era  with  Amateur  Pho- 
tographer 

$5.70  U.  S.  club-price  for  the  three 
magazines 


Class 
Number 

17  Abel’s  Photographic  Weekly 

22  American  Photograpliy 

30  Bulletin  of  Photography 

17  Camera 

17  Camera-Craft  (new) 

20  Camera-Craft  (renewal) 

120  Camera- Work 

22  PHOTO-ERA 

16  Photographic  News , 

27  Photographic  Times ... 

42  Photo-Miniature 

16  Professional  and  Amateur  Photographer  

52  Wilson’s  Photographic  Magazine 

Foreign  Photographic  Magazines  Rpf£ear 

The  Amateur  Photographer  and  Photographic  News  (weekly) $3-75 

British  Journal  of  Photography  (weekly) 3.25 

Photography  and  Focus  (weekly) 2.73 

The  Photographic  Monthly 1.10 

Annales  de  Photographie  (Swiss  monthly) 1.80 

Bulletin  de  la  So.ciete  francaise  de  Photographie  (twice  a month ) 3.60 

Photo-Magazine  (French  weekly) 3.00 

Apollo  German  (twice  a month) — 2.25 

Das  Atelier  des  Photographen  (twice  a week) 4.00 

Photographische  Mitteilungen  (twice  a month) . 4.50 

Photographische  Rundschau  (twice  a month) 4.00 

( The  price  of  a foreign  magazine  in  the  country  of  its  publication,  when  clubbed  with  Photo-Era,  is 
that  of  the  same  club  in  the  U.  S.  A.  as  given  in  second  price  column.) 

Price  With 

Photographic  Annuals  Postpaid  Photo-Era 

American  Annual  of  Photography 

British  Journal  Almanac 

Deutscher  Kamera  Aimanach 

Die  Photographische  Kunst  im  Jahre  1910 

Penrose  Process  Yearbook 

Photographic  Annual,  1910-11 

Photograms  of  the  Year  rqio  


Publishers’ 

Canadian 

Foreign 

Price 

Postage 

Postage 

--  $1-5° 

$0.30 

$t.oo 

...  1.30 

■35 

•75 

- i-75 

■So 

1. 00 

I. OO 

•25 

■So 

I. OO 

■ 25 

•So 

I. OO 

•25 

•5° 

...  6.50 

•So 

■So 

■ i-5° 

•35 

•75 

1.00 

.25 

•So 

...  1.50 

•25 

■50 

2.50 

none 

none 

1 .00 

none 

•50 

3.00  .25 

With  PHOTO-ERA 

•So 

In 

In  In 

1 Foreign 

U.  S.  A. 

Canada  Countries 

$4.60 

$4-55 

$5-20 

4-3° 

4-6S 

4.90 

3-7° 

4-05 

4-3° 

2.25 

2.60 

2.85 

2.60 

2-95 

3.20 

4.70 

5-oo 

5-3° 

4.20 

4-5° 

4.80 

3-25 

3.60 

3-85 

4-50 

4-85 

5-io 

5.00 

5-35 

5.60 

4-5° 

4-85 

5-ip 

Wellcome’s  Exposure  Record  and  Diary 

{Add  33  cents  postage  on  Photo-Era  if  these  clubs  are  ordered  fn 
countries.)  Make  all  remittances  by  Money  Order  or  Regii 

PHOTO -ERA,  383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


_.  ...  / Paper  $0.92 

$2.00 

1 Cloth 

1.47 

2.30 

. . ) Paper 

•77 

2.00 

( Cloth 

i-37 

2.50 

l Paper 

1. 23 

2.00 

S Cloth 

i-75 

2.30 

2.50 

3-25 

2.50 

3-5° 

•58 

i-75 

l Paper 

1. 00 

2.23 

) Cloth 

1.50 

2.75 

•5° 

1.63 

Canada  or  60 

red  Letter 

cents 

to  foreign 

Boston, 

u. 

S.  A. 
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W YOURS 

[ for  fhe  askir 


Definite 

Information 

on  any  branch 
of  m m . 

Photography 

This  complete  catalog 
of  the  best  books  pub= 
lishetl  on  the  many 
branches  of  photo- 
graphy is  yours  if  you 
writem 


P Every  Professional  and  Amateur  Photographer  should  Q 
have  this  Complete  List  of  Books • it  contains  the  | 
! Title,  Description  and  Price  of  Books  on  sixty  differ-  • 
1 1 ent  phases  of  the  art » Better  write  for  it  at  once » j 

PUBLISHERS  and  DISTRIBUTORS 

^^Jackson  Boulevard  and  Desplaines  Street,  CHICAGO ^ 


ENLARGE  PICTURES 


Much  of  the  detail  of  a small  picture  is  lost  to  the 
naked  eye— BUT  IT  IS  THERE.  The  moving  picture, 
with  its  wealth  of  detail,  is  thrown  upon  the  canvas 
from  a Film  but  little  more  than  ONE  INCH  SQUARE. 

You  can  bring  out  the  beauty  of  YOUR  small  pictures  and  make  them 
large  enough  to  frame— preservi  ng  photographic  gems  that  might 
otherwise  be  lost  or  forgotten — by  using  the 

INGENTO  ENLARGING  LANTERN 

For  Electricity,  Acetylene,  Gasoline  or  Gas. 

The  most  complete  and  highly  satisfactory  lantern  made-  With 
a lantern  slide  adapter  it  is  converted  into  astereopticon  and  it  is  also 
readily  adjusted  for  reducing  to  m ake  lantern  slides.  There  is  no 
branch  of  photography  as  sure  as  enlarging.  You  know  just  what  your 

picture  is  be- 
fore you  be- 
gin the  work. 
No  waste. 
N o uncer- 
tainty. 

Ideal 
Lanterns 


Like  the  Ingento  Lanterns,  the  Ideal  ful- 
fills all  the  exacting  requirements  of  a per- 
fect enlarging  apparatus.  Ask  your  dealer 
or  write  for  descriptive  booklet  with  prices. 


INGENTO  LANTERN 


BURRZ  & JAMES 


JACKSON  BLVD.  & 
, DESPLAINES  ST.- 
) CHICAGO. 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 
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K 


m 


IvSti'S 
uM' 


TABLOID 

(trade  mark)  brand 

PHOTO.  CHEMICALS'^ 

Pure  and  vigorous,  yield  fresh  solutions 
instantly,  without  weighing  or  waste. 

Fewer  failures  ; better  successes. 

i 15c.  SPECIMEN  SETS  No.  2.  30c. 


No 

Contains  materials  for 
8 oz.  Metol-Quinol 
Developer  ; 24  oz.  Sepia 

Toning  for  prints,  enlarge- 
ments, etc. 


ALL  DEALERS 


Contains  materials  for8oz. 
Metol-Quinol  Developer; 
4 0z.Pyro-Soda  Developer; 
24  oz.  Sepia  Toning  ; 10  oz. 
Gold  T oning ; 4 oz.  Reducer, 


Write  for  helpful  Booklet,  “ How  and  Why  in  Photography  ” 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


|5)  Learn  Photography,  , 
Photo-Engraving  or  3-Color  Work 

Engravers  and  3-Color  Operators  Earn  $20  to$SO  PerWeek. 

Only  College  in  the  world  where  these  paying  professions  are 
taught  successfully.  Established  17  years.  Endorsed  by  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Photo-Engravers  and  Photographers’  Asso- 
ciation of  Illinois.  Terms  easy;  living  inexpensive.  Graduates 
assisted  In  securing  good  positions.  Write  for  catalog,  and 
specify  course  in  which  you  are  interested. 

Illinois  College  of  Photography  or  I 910  Wabash  Av. 
Bissell  College  of  Photo-Engravintf  j 1 


L.  H.  BISSELL.  Pres. 


Effingham,  111. 


SPECIAL 

FOR  CHRISTMAS 

6 1 o x 8 1 Sepia  Enlargement 
made  from  your  negative  on 
finest  double-weight  paper, 
mounted  on  triple  Limp  Art 
Mounts  complete  with  10x12  In- 
gento  Lock-joint  Mission  Frame 
hy  express  prepaid  for  85c. 

A $2.00  value  sold  on  the 
Money  hack  if  you  want  it  ” 
plan. 

H.  OLIVER  BODINE  THE  PHOTO-CRAFTS  SHOPS 
Keeper  of  the  Shops  Department  F,  Racine,  Wis. 


POST-CARD 

VIEWS 

of  your  own  city  made  to  order  in 
natural  47  in  for 
colors  fLiV  1,000 

HAND-COLORED 
2 colors,  $5.00  for  1,000 
Made  from  any  fair  photograph 
and  delivered  in  two  to  three 
weeks.  Send  for  samples 
Valentine,  Easter,  Florals, 
Comics,  etc.  From  maker  to 
dealer 

National  Colortype  Co. 
Dept.  2 Cincinnati.  O. 


Photographers  Should  Not 
Fail  to  Visit 

B.  F,  KEITH'S  BIJOU  THEATRE 

545  Washington  St.,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

B.  F.  KEITH,  Proprietor 

Open  from  9 a.m.  to  10.30  p.m. 

9 a.m.  to  1.30  p.m.,  10  cts. ; 1.30  p.m.  to  10.30  p.m.,  20  cts. 

JOSEPHINE  CLEMENT,  Manager 
High-class  motion-pictures  and  stereopticon  views  relating 
to  current  events  and  matters  of  local  Interest.  Excellent 
music,  vocal  and  instrumental.  A permanent  stock-company 
will  produce  a one-act  play  as  part  of  the  program. 

Change  of  bill  weekly 


WE  BUY,  SELL  AND  EXCHANGE 

Second-hand  Cameras  and  Lenses. 
Carry  a full  line  of  latest  Kodaks,  Cen- 
tury, Premo  and  Graflex  ; also  supplies. 
Send  for  Bargain-list 
GLOECKNER  & NEWBY 
171  Broadway,  New  York  City 


THERE  IS 

NO  BETTER  WAY  TO  GET  BIG  RESULTS 
FROM  A SMALL  OUTLAY 
THAN  THROUGH  THE 

Classified  Department  of  Photo-Era 


LANTERN -SLIDES  COLORED 

Finest  Quality  of  Work  $5.00  a dozen 
Slides  made  to  order  from  negatives,  photographs, 
half-tones,  drawings,  etc.  Samples  sent. 

EDWARD  LITTLE  ROGERS 
Box  2899  Boston,  Massachusetts 


SECOND-HAND  LENSES 

ALL  MAKES  AND  SIZES 

Work  just  as  well  as  new  ones.  Send  for  our  bargain-list 

St.  Louis-Hyatt  Photo-Supply  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 


f PHOTO- 

Higgins’  MOUNTER 
(paste 

The  kind  you  are  sure  to  use 
with  continuous  satisfaction 
At  Dealers  Generally 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  & CO. 

Manufacturers 

271  Ninth  Street,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
Branches:  Chicago,  London 

Photo-Era  the  Blue-Bo 


The  Right  Kind  of  a SHUTTER 

DOES  ITS  WORK  SMOOTHLY,  AND  DOES  IT  EVERY 
TIME.  The  right  kind  of  a shutter  is  an  insurance  against 
annoyance  and  delay.  A shutter  that  has  the  endorsement 
of  years  of  usage  by  thousands  of  the  best  photographers  is 
pretty  certain  to  be  about  the  best  obtainable.  Such  a one  is 
the 

PACKARD-IDEAL 

It  is  made  in  all  sizes  and  styles  for  time  and  instantaneous 
exposures,  and  eacli  one  is  sold  under  an  Absolute  Guar- 
anty. Write  for  a booklet  describing  the  various  styles. 
All  dealers  carry  them,  and  remember,  they  are  manufac- 
tured only  by 

MICHIGAN  PHOTO-SHUTTER  CO. 

206  East  Water  Street,  KALAMAZOO,  MICHIGAN 


i of  Photographic  Advertising 


WHEN  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST 


“K  FOR  ENSIGN 
FILM 

Crisp,  Clear  Negatives,  with  Better 
Gradation  than  you’ve  ever  had  before 

NON-CURLABLE 

FIT  ALL  MODERN  FILM-CAMERAS  AND 
DEVELOPING-MACHINES 


At  dealers  or  direct  from 


24-26  E.  13th  St. 
NEW  YORK 


G.  GENNERT 

(Agent) 


16-20  State  St. 
CHICAGO 


HAUFF’S  METOL 


SALES  INCREASING  WITH  LEAPS  AND  BOUNDS 
YEAR  BY  YEAR.  Sold  by  all  dealers 


G.  GENNERT,  American  Agent, 


24-26  EAST  13th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
16-20  STATE  STREET,  CHICAGO 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 


MAGAZINE-CLUBS 


Regular 
Price 
1 year 

$1.50  Abel’s  Photographic  Weekly 

1.50  American  Photography 

1.75  Bulletin  of  Photography  (Weekly)  . . . 

2.75  Bulletin  of  Photography  and  The  Camera 

1. 00  The  Camera 

1. 00  Camera  Craft 

6.50  Camera  Work  

2.50  Photo-Miniature 

1.50  Photographic  Times  

1 .00  Professional  and  Amateur  Photographer  . 

3.00  Wilson’s  Photographic  Magazine  .... 


Camera  Craft 

The  Camera. 

. . $1.00  Our 

Camera  Craft 

. $1.00  Our 

1. 00  Price 

Photo.  Times 

. 1.50  Price 

Photo- Era 

1.50  $2.55 

Photo-Era 

. 1.50  $2.70 

$3-50 

$4.00 

Am.  Photography  . . . 

. $1.50  Our 

Photo.  Times 

1.50  Price 

The  Camera 

. $1.00  Our 

Photo-Era 

1.50  $3.20 

Photo.  Times 

1.50  Price 

$4-5° 

Photo- Era 

. 1.50  $2.95 

$4.00 

Bulletin 

. $1.75  Our 

Professional  and  Am.  . 

. 1. 00  Price 

Photo- Era 

. 1.50  $3.20 

Bulletin 

. $1.75  Our 

$4-25 

Camera  Craft 

1. 00  Price 

or  Prof,  and  Am. 

$3.20 

Photo-Miniature  . . . 

. $2.50  Our 

Photo-Era 

. 1.50 

Camera  Craft 

$4-25 

Photo- Era 

. 1.50  $3.80 

$S.oo 

Bulletin 

. $1.75  Our 

Photo-Miniature  . . . 

. $2.50  Our 

Photo.  Times 

1.50  Price 

The  Camera 

• 1. 00  Price 

Photo-Era 

. 1.50  $3.60 

Photo- Era 

1.50  $4.05 

$S.oo 

$4-75 

Our  With 

Price  Photo- 
1 year  Era 

$i-5°  $I-95 

i-35  2.20 

1.65  2.60 

2.40  3.35 

i-°o  1.95 

9°  i-7° 

6.25  740 

2.50  3.20 

1.50  2.10 

1.00  1.70 

3-00  3-7° 

Camera  Craft $1.00  Our 

The  Camera 1.00  Price 

Am.  Photography  ....  1.50  $3.55 

or  Photo'.  Times 

Photo-Era 1.50 

$5.00 

Camera  Craft $1.00  Our 

Am.  Photography  ....  1.50  Price 

Photo.  Times 1.50  $3.80 

Photo- Era 1.50 

$5-50 

The  Camera $r.oo  Our 

Am.  Photography  ....  1.50  Price 

Photo.  Times 1.50  $4.05 

Photo-Era 1.50 

• $5-5° 


Wilson’s $3-oo  Our 

Camera  Crait 1.00  Price 

or  Prof,  and  Am.  $4.30 

Photo-Era 1.50 


$5-50 


Wilson’s  (new)  . . . . 

Professional  and  Am.  . 

1. 00  Price 

Photo-Era 

1.50  $4.30 

$5-5° 

Photo-Miniature  ....  $2.50  Our 

Photo.  Times 1.50  Price 

Photo-Era 1.50  $4.20 

$5-5° 


Camera  Work  $6.50  Our 

Am.  Photography  ....  1.50  Price 

Photo-Era 1.50  $8.20 

®9-So 


The  Big  Four  Group 

American  Photography $1.50  Our 

The  Camera 1.00  Price 

Camera  Craft 1.00  $3.65 

Photo=Era 1.50 

$5.0° 

The  Professional’s  Trio 

Bulletin  of  Photography $1.75  Our 

Wilson’s  Photographic  Magazine  (new)  3.00  Price 

Photo=Era 1.50  $5.20 


$6.25 


The  Beginner’s  Library 


Camera  Craft $1.00  Our 

American  Photography 1.50  Price 

Photo=Era L50  $2.80 

$4.00 

Coast  to  Coast  Group 

Camera  Craft $1.00  Our 

The  Camera  . . . s 1.00  Price 

Photographic  Times 1.50  $3.55 

Photo=Era I - 50 

$5.00 


Add  40c.  if  Camera  Craft  is  a renewal 


WILFRED  A.  FRENCH,  Publisher 

383  BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON,  U.  S.  A. 

Canadian  and  Foreign  Postage  Extra  — Quotations  on  Request 


Photo-Era  the  Blue-Book  of  Photographic  Advertising 


O END  the  label  which  is  found  on  the  wrapper  of  all 
^ “AGFA”  photographic  chemicals,  and  ten  cents 
(10c.)  stamps  or  silver,  to  pay  wrapping  and  postage, 
and  we  will  send  you  a copy  of 


THE  “AGFA”  BOOK 

OF 

Photographic  Formulae 


It  contains  160  pages  of  formulae  for  the  manipulation  of 
all  standard  plates,  papers  and  films,  and  a complete  des- 
cription of  the  working  qualities  of  the  best  known  de- 
velopers and  other  products. 

This  Label  will  be  found  on  the  following  products, 
which  are  Standard  in  quality  and  yield  the  best  results: 
“AGFA”  Metol  “AGFA”  Eikonogen 

“AGFA”  Pyro  “AGFA”  Hydrokinone 

“AGFA”  Amidol  “AGFA”  Reducer 


“AGFA”  Glycin  “AGFA”  Blitzlicht 

“AGFA”  Ortol  “AGFA”  Intensifier 

“AGFA”  Rodinal  “AGFA”  Rapid  Fixing  Salt 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES 


BERLIN  ANILINE  WORKS 

213-215  WATER  STREET  NEW  YORK 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photc-Era  Guaranty 


THE  EXCELLENT 

results  which  we  accomplish  sometimes  surprise  even 
those  who  are  most  familiar  with  our  work 
The  following  letter  is  an  instance  of  the  appreciation 
frequently  expressed  by  regular  patrons 

[COPY  OF  LETTER  JUST  RECEIVED] 

Boston  Sept  6 1910 

Dear  Sirs  — Having  attended  to  our  cleansing  work  for  so  many  years  it  is  fitting  that  some  acknowl- 
edgment should  he  made  to  you  of  the  continued  satisfaction  and  pleasure  which  your  service  has  given 
It  has  been  the  endeavor  to  supply  you  with  good  material  and  the  results  have  been  most  surprising  the 
goods  as  returned  being  almost  equal  to  new  even  after  long  use  and  almost  discarded  We  cannot  recall 
a single  instance  of  other  than  the  most  gratifying  outcome  and  our  confidence  is  shown  by  uninterrupted 
business  and  suggestions  to  our  friends 

SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS  ARE  OUR  BEST  ADVERTISERS 

LEWANDOS 

Americas  Greatest  Dyers  Cleansers 

284  BOYLSTON  STREET  Boston  Shops  17  TEMPLE  PLACE 

Roxbury  2206  Washington  Street  Cambridge  1274  Massachusetts  Avenue  Lynn  70  Market  Street 

South  Boston  469  A Broadway  Salem  197  Essex  Street 

Watertown  1 Galen  Street  (Delivery  in  the  Newtons) 

New  York  City  557  Fifth  Avenue  Albany  75  North  Pearl  Street  Rochester  41  Clinton  Avenue  South 
Philadelphia  1633  Chestnut  Street  Worcester  3 Pleasant  Street  Washington  1335  G Street 

Baltimore  216  W Fayette  Street  Newport  231  Thames  Street  Providence  125  Mathewson  Street 

Hartford  50  Asylum  Street  Bridgeport  209  State  Street  New  Haven  123  Church  Street 

Bundles  Called  for  and  Delivered  Telephones  in  all  shops 


ONE  OF  MANY 


New  London,  Conn., 

August  23,  1910. 

Wilfred  A.  French, 

Publisher  Photo-Era  Magazine. 

Dear  Sir: — 

I wish  to  renew  my  subscription  to  Photo-Era,  including  the  Coast  to 
Coast  Group,  for  which  I enclose  $3.30.  While  I am  writing  I want  to  say 
that  I could  not  possibly  get  along  without  Photo-Era  Magazine.  It  is  up 
to  date  and  is  interesting  from  cover  to  cover,  advertisements  included.  I 
wish  you  all  the  luck  there  is. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  A.  FRANCIS  WATTSON. 


LEWANDOS 
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A good  trimming  board 

is  a studio  necessity. 

BRADLEY’S 
PHOTO  TRIMMING 
BOARDS 

meet  every  requirement  of 
the  professional  and  amateur 
photographer. 

The  Popular 
■with  inlaid  ruled  table, 
provides  a perfect 
gauge  every  half  inch 
machine  par  excell- 


===//  anywhere  on  the  board,  and  is  the 

ence  for  professional  use.  Fifteen  inch  blade. 

The  Studio 

for  high  class  amateur  work,  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  It 
cuts  a sheet  10  inches  or  less  in  length  easily  and  accurately.  V^|j|||j|i^|jl 
Bradley  Trimming  Boards  are  made 
in  various  sizes  to  meet  all  individual 


needs.  See  them  at  your  dealer’s. 

Descriptive  circular  free. 

MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY 
Springfield,  Mass. 


Familiarize  Yourself  with  the 

Masterpieces  of  Sculpture  and  Painting 

Reynolds  Rembrandt  Correggio 

Raphael  Greek  Sculpture  Van  Dyck 

Titian  Tuscan  Sculpture  Murillo 

Millet  Michelangelo  Landseer 

We  offer  any  one  of  these  books  of 

THE  RIVERSIDE  ART-SERIES 

cloth-bound,  superbly  illustrated,  50  cents  each,  together 
with  one  year’s  subscription,  §1.50,  to 

PHOTO-ERA 

The  Ideal  Guide  to  Perfect  Photography 

Both  for  only  $1.65 

The  entire  set  of  12  volumes  with  Photo-Era  for  only  $6.00 

Sample  copy,  also  illustrated  prospectus  of  the  art-series  sent  free  on  request  by 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH,  Publisher,  383  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON,  U.  S.  A. 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


To  Reduce  Stock 

LOW  FOR  CASH 

A limited  number  of  standard  lenses  for 
tripod  or  studio-cameras  : Voigtlander  & 
Son’s  COLLI  NEARS  and  EURYS- 
COPES,  with  or  without  Voigtlander’s 
Imperial  inter-lens  shutter. 

Write  us  before  ordering  elsewhere.  We  can 
save  you  money. 

ROBEY- FRENCH  COMPANY 

34  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


New  and  Simple  Method 
of  Portrait-Lighting 

By  C.  Klary 

Superbly  illustrated.  Explains  Rembrandt  and 
other  styles  of  lighting'  the  model  by  daylight 
and  artificial  light.  A valuable,  up-to-date  work. 
Sent  postpaid  for  $1.00,  by 

PHOTO-ERA 

383  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


Are  You  Interested  in 
the  General  Improve- 
ment of  Cities  ? 

In'  Rational  City  Planning  ? 

The  Development  of  Parks  and 
Boulevards  ? 

Improved  Housing  Conditions  ? 
Making  a city  a better  all- 
around  place  in  which  to  live 
and  work  ? 

New  Boston 

The  illustrated  magazine  published 
by  Boston-1915,  6 Beacon  Street, 
Boston,  will  keep  you  informed  on 
what  a city  has  done,  is  doing  and 
plans  to  do  in  the  way  of  civic 
improvement 

A Dollar  will  bring  you  NE  W BOSTON 
once  a month  for  a year 


Glycerine 
~ 5oap 

V PERFECTION 
/ 2/" 

PURITY4™  PERFUME 

FERD.  MULHENS. 


Reflex 
Cameras 

REGULAR 

4x5  and  5x7 

LONG-FOCUS 

4x5  and  5x7 

Simplicity  in  construction  and  operation. 
Fastest  and  most  accurate  shutter. 


JUNIOR  REFLEX 

3 X x 4X  (fixed  focus) 

Suitable  for  beginners  as  well  as  advanced  ama- 
teur's, and  adapted  to  plates  or  film-pack. 

Price  complete,  $12.00 

With  either  one  Holder  or  Adapter 
Ask  your  dealer  or  write  for  catalog  and  sample  print  to 

REFLEX  CAMERA  CO. 

Newark,  N.  J. 
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PHOTO-ERA 

The  American  Journal  of  Photography 


DECEMBER 


1910 


15  CENTS 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY 


BOSTON  • U S A. 


Listen  to  the 
IV wds  of  the 
Master  Pho- 
tographer 

E.E.Doty 


E.  Doty,  Battle  Creek,  Mich,,  winner  of 
the  Diamond  Medal  of  Honor,  by  the 
Daguerre  Memorial  Institute. 


66  I liked  CYKO  so  well  that  i put  my  prices  on  CYKO  prints 
just  one-third  higher  than  I was  getting  for  Platinum,  yet  my 
order  book  shows  that  more  than  three-fifths  of  my  orders 
are  now  for  CYKO  prints  at  the  advanced  price. 

CYKO  is  the  only  medium  that  I have  ever  found  (except 
genuine  Carbon)  that  would  give  me  in  the  print  all  that  is 
in  the  negative,  and  since  it  is  of  undoubted  permanency,  it 
rather  takes  the  wind  out  of  my  arguments  for  selling  Carbon. 
There  is  no  getting  around  the  fact  that  I have  got  to  use 
CYKO,  no  matter  what  it  costs.  It  has  already  taken  firm 
root  upon  my  trade  and  my  best  patrons  are  no  longer  satis-  9 9 
fied  with  Platinum. 


r%OU  cannot  afford  to  have  your  pictures 
finished  on  inferior  papers . Insist  on 
getting  Cyko  prints.  See  that  you  get  them. 
The  trust  penalizes  dealers  who  sell  or  use  Cyko. 
You  now  know  why , don't  you  f 
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For  good  prints  from  all 
negatives  use 

VELOX 

Best  prints  from  good  negatives,  best 
possible  prints  from  negatives  that  are  not  so 
good.  Made  in  grades  and  surfaces  producing 
every  desirable  effect  in  black  or  sepia  tone. 

“ The  Velox  Book"  contains  valuable  information  in  regard 
to  Velox  and  how  to  use  it  and  is  free  at  Kodak  dealers  or  from  us 
by  mail. 

Nepera  Division, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


All  Dealers. 


A simple  certain  method  of  producing  prints 
of  carbon  quality  in  sepia  or  purple  tone  is  by  the 
use  of 

ARISTO 
GOLD  PAPER 

For  sepias,  just  print,  wash,  fix. 

For  purple  tones,  just  print,  wash  in  salt  water 
and  fix.  The  only  chemical  required  is  hypo 
for  fixing  the  prints. 

AMERICAN  ARISTOTYPE  DIVISION, 
EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 

All  Dealers. 
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GETTY  CENTER  LIBRARY 
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